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THE LIFE 


at 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


Dr. Johnson revised some sheets of Lord Hailes’s “ Annals of Scot- 
land," and wrote a few notes on the margin with red ink, which he 
bade me tell his Lordship did not sink into the paper, and might be 
wiped off with a wet sponge, so that he did not spoil his manuscript. 
I told him there were veiy few of his friends so accurate as that I 
could venture to put down in writing what they told me as his 
sayings Johnson. "Why should you write down my sayings?” 
Boswell. “ 1 write them when they are good." Johnson. “ Nay, 
you may as well write down the sayings of any ope else that are 
good " But where, I might with great propriety have added, can 1 
And such ? 

I visited him by appointment in the evening,^ and we drank tea 
with ^Irs. Williams. He told me that he had been in the company 
of a gentleman whose extraordinary travels had been much the 
subject of conversation ’ But I found that he had not listened to 
him with that full confidence, without which there is little satis- 
faction in the society of travellers 1 was curious to hear what 
opinion so able a judge as Johnson had formed of his abilities, and 
1 asked if he was not a man of sense. Johnson. “Why, Sir, he is 
not a distinct relater, and I should say, he is neither abounding 
nor deficient in sense. I did not perceive any superionty of under- 
standing." Boswell. “ But will you not allow him a nobleness of 
resolution, in penetrating into distant regions 7” Johnson. " That, 


• Of Saturday, April 1, 1775 ’ traveller Uruce. 

VOL. II. 
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Sir, IB not to the present purpose : we are talking of his sc 
fighting cock has a nobleness of resolution.” 

Next day, Sunday, April 2 , 1 dined with him at Mr Hool. 
talked of Pope. Johnson. ■■ He wrote his * Dunciad ' fo 
That was his primary motive. Had it not been for that, the dunces 
might have railed against him till they were weary, without hia 
troubling himself about them. He delighted to vex them, no 
doubt, but he had more delight in seeing how well he could vex 
them.” 

The "Odes to Obscurity and Oblivion," in ridicule of "cool Mason 
and warm Gray," being mentioned, Johnson said, “They are Col- 
man's best things.” Upon it being observed that it was believed 
these Odes were made by Colman and Lloyd jointly Johnson. 
" Nay, Sir, how can two people make an Ode ’ Perhaps one made 
one of them, and one the other.” I observed that two people had 
made a play, and quoted the anecdote of Beaumont and Fletcher, who 
were brought under suspicion of treason, because while concerting 
the plan of a tragedy when sitting together at a tavern, one of them 
was overheard saying to the other, " I’ll kill the King.” Johnson. 
“The first of these Odea is the beat ; but they are both good. They 
exposed a very bad kind of writing” Boswell. “ Surely, Sir, Mr. 
Mason's ‘ Eifnda ' is a fine poem : at least you will allow there are 
some good passages in it." Johnson. “ There are now and then 
some good imitations of Milton's bad manner.” 

1 often wondered at his low estimation of the writings of Gray 
and Mason. Of Gray's poetry I have, in a former part of this work, 
expressed my high opinion ; and for that of Mr. Mason 1 have ever 
entertained a warm admiration His “ Eifnda ” is exquisite, both 
in poetical description and moral sentiment , and his “ Caractacua” 
IS a noble drama. Nor can I omit paying my tribute of praise to 
some of his smaller poems which I have read with pleasure, and 
which no cnticism shall persuade me not to like. If I wondered at 
Johnson's not tasting the works of Mason and Gray, still more have 
I wondered at their not tasting his works ; that they should be 
insensible to hia energy of diction, to his splendour of images, and 
comprehension of thought. Tastes may differ as to the violin, the 
flute, the hautboy, in short, all the lesser instruments; but who 
can be insensible to the powerful impressions of the majestick 
organ ? 

His " Taxation no Tyranny " being mentioned, he said, " 1 think 
I have not been attacked enough for it. Attack is the re-action. I 
never think I have hit hard, unless it rebounds ” Boswell. " I 
don’t know. Sir, what you would be at. Five or six shots of small 
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every newspaper, and repeated cannonading in pamphlets, 
think, satisfy you. But, Sir, you'll never make out this 
7 which we have talked, with a certain political lady,* since 
so severe against her principles." Johnson. " Nay, Sir, I 
iiave the better chance for that. She is like the Amazons of old ; 
•he must be courted by the sword. But I have not been severe 
upon her." Boswell. “ Yes, Sir, you have made her ndiculoua” 
Johnson. “ That was already done. Sir. To endeavour to make her 
ndiculous, IS like blacking the chimney." 

I put him in mind that the landlord at Ellon in Scotland said, 
that he heard he was the greatest man in England, — next to Lord 
Mansfield. “ Aye, Sir, (said he,) the exception defined the idea. A 
Scotchman could go no farther: 

' The force of Nature could no farther go.* ** 

Lady Miller's collection of verses by fashionable people, which 
were put into her Vase at Batheaston villa, near Bath, in competi- 
tion for honorary prizes, being mentioned, he held them very cheap : 
"Bouts rtmis, (said he,) is a mere conceit, and an old conceit now/ 
I wonder how people were persuaded to write in that manner for 
this lady." I named a gentleman of his acquaintance, who wrote 
for the Vase Johnson. " He was a blockhead for his pains." 
Boswell. “The Duchess of Northumberland wrote."' Johnson. 
“ Sir, the Duchess of Northumberland may do what she pleaeea : 
nobody will say any thing to a lady of her high rank. But I should 
be apt to throw ♦***+*'8 verses in his face."* 

I talked of the cheerfulness of Fleet-street, owing to the constant 
quick succession of people which we perceive passing through it. 
Johnson “Why, Sir, Fleet-street has a very animated appear- 
ance ; but I think the full tide of human existence is at Charing- 
cross." 

He made the common remark on the unhappiness which men who 
have led a busy life experience, when they retire in expectation of 
enjoying themselves at ease, and that they generally languish for 
want of their habitual occupation, and wish to return to it. He 
mentioned as strong an instance of this as can well be imagined. 


1 Hk Macaulay. 

* On “ a buttered nniflni," according 
to Walpole Gamck ieeiiis to have been 
«f Johnion's opinion, for he once dipped 
in three hnea, vhen “ Chanty " had beea 
Civen lor a subject : 


“THE VASE SPEAES 
“For Heaven’s sake bestow on me, 

A htila wit, for that would be. 
Indeed, an act of chanty.” 

' The Rn. Mi. Gnvcs, according l» 
Cnker. 
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"An eminent tallow-chandler in London, who had acquired a eon- 
aiderable fortune, gave up the trade in favour of his foreman, and 
went to live at a country-house near town. He soon grew weaiy^ 
and paid frequent visits to his old shop, where he desired they might 
let him know their melttng-days, and he would come and assist 
them : which he accordingly did.' Here, Sir, was a man, to whom 
the most disgusting circumstance in the business to which he had 
been used, was a relief from idleness." 

On Wednesday, April 5 , I dined with him at Messieurs Dillys,* 
with Mr. John Scott of Amwell, the Quaker, Mr. Langton, Mr. 
Miller, (now Sir John,) and Dr. Thomas Campbell, an Insh clergy- 
man, whom 1 took the liberty of inviting to Messieurs Dillys’ table, 
having seen him at Mr. Thrale’s, and been told that he had come 
to England chiefly with a view to see Dr. Johnson, for whom he 
entertained the highest veneration. He has since published “ A 
philosophical Survey of the South of Ireland," a very entertaining 
book, which has, however, one fault , — that it assumes the fictitious 
character of an Englishman. 

We talked of publick speaking — Johnson. "We must not esti- 
mate a man's powers by his being able or not able to deliver his 
sentiments in publick. Isaac Hawkins Browne, one of the first 
wits of this country, got into parliament, and never opened his 
mouth ' For my own part, 1 think it is more disgraceful never to 
tiy to speak, than to try it and fail , as it is more disgraceful not to 
fight, than to fight and be beaten," This argument appeared to me 
fallacious ; for if a man has not spoken, it may be said that he 
would have done very well if he had tried ; whereas, if he has tried 


* This waB Murphy's story onginally, 
who always told it of dnpping-nighi, 
instead of m€ltmg-day*'— Mrs, 
Marginolxa 

* 111 a letter to Temple Boswell gives 
a little programme of their enjoyraents, 

** To-day I dine at Sir John Pringle’s; 
to-moTTow at Dilly's, with Mr Johnson 
and Langton, &e , Thursday at Tom 
Davies’s, with Mr Johuson and some 
others , Fnday at the Turk's Head, 
Genard.street, with uur club. Sir Joshua 
Keynolds, dec , who now dine once a 
month and sup every Fnday My fore- 
noons are spent in visiting, and you know 
the distances in London makes that busi- 
ness enough ” A few days later — after 
all this &sipat]OQ — he wntes to his 
fnend/*I have only to tell you, my 
divine, that I yesterday received the 
holy sacrament m St bill’s, and was 


exalted in piety ” He had prepared for 
this nte by a banquet with Wilkes on 
the Saturday evenmg 

• Johnson was stnctly accurate^ 
Browne’s name is not to be found ui 
the list of Farhamentary speakers 
had a friend,” wrote Johnson to Mrs 
Piozzi, ** of great eminence m the learned 
and the witty world, who had hung up 
some pots on his wall to furnish nests for 
sparrows The poor sparrows, not know- 
ing bis character, were seduced by the 
convenience, and I never heard any man 
speak of any future enjoyment with such 
contortions of delight as he exhibited 
when be talked of catmg the young 
ones " On the margin of her copy 
Mrs Fioza vmtes that this was Hawkms 
Browne Sidney Smith’s grotesque de- 
scription of his dancing at the court of 
Naples will be familiar to the reader. 
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and failed, there is nothing to be aaid for him. “ Why then, (I 
asked,) is it thought disgraceful for a man not to fight, and not dis- 
gnceful not to speak in publick ?" Johnson. “ Because there may 
be other reasons for a man's not speaking in publick than want of 
Ksolution : he may have nothing to say, (laughing). Whereas, 
Sir, you know courage is reckoned the greatest of all virtues ; because 
unless a man has that virtue, he has no security for preserving any 
other." 

He observed, that “ the statutes against bribery were intended to 
prevent upstarts with money from getting into parliament adding, 
that “ if he were a gentleman of landed property, he would turn 
out all his tenants who did not vote for the candidate whom he sup- 
)iorted " Langton. “ Would not that. Sir, be checking the freedom 
of election?” Johnson. “Sir, the law does not mean that the 
privilege of voting should be independent of old family interest ; 
of the permanent property of the country.” ' 

On Thursday, April 6, I dined with him at Mr. Thomas Davies's, 
with Mr. Hicky the painter, and my old acquaintance Mr Moody 
tte player. 

Dr. Johnson, as usual, spoke contemptuously of Colley Cibber. 
* It IS wonderful that a man, who for forty years had lived with the 
great and the witty, should have acquired so ill the talents of con- 
versation - and he had but half to furnish , for one half of what he 
said was oaths ” He, however, allowed considerable ment to some 
of his comedies, and said there was no reason to believe that “ The 


' Boswell’s report is neagre, but Dr. 
Campbdl jotted down some notes which 
snow that the cofiTciMtion was interest' 
mg and characteristic This prOTCS that 
iVoswell was fitful in his task of icpoTteTp 
a nd sometimes allowed as much to escape 
h im as he secured 

*’The Doctor when I came in had aa 
a nswer, titled Tautioo and Tyranny, to 
his last pamphlet m his hand He 
1 nghed at it, and said he would read 
D o more of it, for that it paid him com* 
pUments, but gave him no informatioo. 
He asked if there were any more of them 
... . Then Boswell (who understood 

hu temper well) asked him somewhat, 
for I was not attendmg, idative to the 
inovmcial aacmbhes. The Doctor i& 
procen of diacouiae with him, argued 
with great vehemence that the assem- 
bliea were nothmg more than our vestnea. 
1 asked him was tncre not this difference, 
that an act of the aasemblies reqoirrd the 


King’s assoiL to pass info a law his 
answer had more or wit than of argument. 
*Wd], Sir,* Bays he, 'that only gives it 
more weight.* I thought I had gone too 
fv, but diimer was then announced, and 
Dill^, who pud all attention to him in 
placing bun next the fire, said, 'Doctor, 
perhaps you will be too warm * ' No, 

Sir,* says the Doctor, ' I am neither hot 
nor cold ' * And yet,’ sad I, ’ Doctor, 
yon are not a lukewarm man * This 
thought pleased him, and as I sat next 
bun, 1 had a fine oppoitumty of attend- 
ing to his phiz, and I could dearly see 
be was fondofhavmg his quaint things 
laughed at, and they (without any force) 
gratified my pro^nsity to affiise grm- 
mng . Mr uilW led hun to mve 
his opinion of men and thm^ of wucb 
be 18 very free. . . . Taflimg of the 

Scotch (aner Boswell was gone) tic said, 
tbongb they were not a learned natum, 
yet uey were very fiu removed from igno* 
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Cudeu HuBband” was not written by himself. Davies said, hn 
was the first dramatick wnter who introduced genteel ladies upon 
the stage. Johnson refuted this observation by instancing several 
such characters in comedies before his time. Davies, (tiying to 
defend himself from a charge of ignorance,) *' I mean genteel moral 
characters " “ I think, (said Hicky,} gentility and morality are 

inseparable,'* Bosweli.. “ By no means. Sir, The genteelest 
characters are often the most immoral Does not Lord Chesterfield 
give precepts for uniting wickedness and the graces ? A man, 
indeed, is not genteel when he gets drunk ; but most vices may be 
committed very genteely . a man may debauch his fnend's wife 
genteely : he may cheat at cards genteely.” Hicxv. “ I do not 
think that is genteel.” Boswlll “ Sir, it may not be like a gentle- 
man, but it may be genteel ” Johnson “You are meaning two 
different things One means exteriour grace , the other honour. It 
IB certain, that a man may be very immoral with exteriour grace. 
Lovelace, in * Clarissa,' is a very genteel and a very wicked 
character Tom Hervey, who died t'other day, thougli a vicious 
man, was one of the genteelest men that ever lived ” Tom Davies 
instanced Charles the Second Johnson (taking fire at any attack 
upon this Prince, for whom he had an extraordinary partiality,) 
" Charles the Second was licentious in his practice , but he always 
had a reverence for what was good Charles the Second knew his 
people, and rewarded merit. The Church was at no time better 
filled than in his reign He was the best King we have had from 
his time till the reign of his present Majesty, except James the 
Second, who was a very good King, but unhappily believed that 
It was necessary for the salvation of his subjects that they should 
be Roman Catholicks. He had the meiit of endeavouring to do 


ranee Learning was new dmoDg them, 
and he doubted not but they would m 
time be a learned people, for they uere 
a fine, bold, cnterpnsing people He 
compared Cngland and bcoUond to two 
lions, the one saturated with his belly 
full, and the other prowling for prey 
But the test he offered to prove, (h'lt 
Scotland, though it had learning enough 
for common life, yet had not sufficient for 
the digmty of literature, was that he de- 
fied anyone to produce a classical book 
written m Scotland since Bud anan 
R.obertson, he said, used pretty words, 
but he liked Hume better, and neither 
of them would he allow to be more to 
Clanndon thin a rat to a cat Turn- 
ing to me, he said, ' You have produced 


dv^sicil writers and scholarb I don’t 
know,’ he says, ' that any man is before 
Usher as a scholar, unless it may be 
Selden , and you have a philosopher, 
Boyle, and you have SwiA and Congreve, 
but the latter,' be says, 'denied you,' 
and he might have added, the foimer 
too He then added, ' You certainly 
hive a turn for the drama, for you have 
Soutbeme and Farquahar, and Congreve, 
and many Lving authors and players ' 
Encouraged by this, 1 went back to assert 
the geuius of England m old times, and 
ventured to say that the first professors 
of Oxford and Pans, dec , were Insh. 
* Sir,* sa}s he, * I believe there is some- 
thing m what you say I am content 
>»ith It, since th^> are net Scotch ' ** 
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what he thought was for the salvation of the souls of his subjects, 
till he lost a great empire. We, who thought that we should not 
be saved if we were Roman Catholicks, had the merit of maintain- 
ing our religion, at the expence of submitting ourselves to the 
government of King William, (for it could not be done otherwise,) 
— to the government of one of the most worthless scoundrels that 
ever existed No; Charles the Second was not such a man as 

(naming another King) He did not destroy his father’s 

will He took money, indeed, from France but he did not betray 
those over whom he ruled . he did not let the French fleet pass 
ours. George the First knew nothing, and desired to know nothing; 
did nothing, and desired to do nothing : and the only good thing 
that IS told of him is, that he wished to restore the crown to its 
hereditaiy successor " He roared with prodigious violence against 
George the Second. When he ceased, Moody intei]ected in an 
Irish tone, and with a comick look, “ Ah I poor George the 
Second.” 

I mentioned that Dr Thomas Campbell had come from Ireland 
to London, principally to see Dr. Johnson He seemed angry at 
this observation. Davies. “Why, you know. Sir, there came a 
man from Spain to see Livy;* and Corelli came to England to see 
Purcell, and, when he heard he was dead, went directly back again 
to Italy,” Johnson. “I should not have wished to be dead to dis- 
appoint Campbell, had he been so foolish as you represent him ; 
but I should have wished to have been a hundred miles off ” , This 
was apparently perverse; and I do believe it was not his real way 
of thinking, he could not but like a man who came so far to see 
him. He laughed with some complacency, when I told him 
Campbell's odd expression to me concerning him “That having 
seen such a man, was a thing to talk of a centuiy hence,” — as if 
he could live so long ' 


* Flin Epist Lib ii Ep. 3, 


1 Boswell's ludicrous caution is shown 
in thus suppressing the name of George 
II , as Mr Croher supposes, and which 
is unmeaning conaidenng the “pro- 
digious violence” with which he is 
spoken of 

* “ A flashy fhend,” descnbed in the 
most amusmg fashion by Mrs Thrale, 
has been mistaken both by Mr Hay- 
ward and Mr Croker for this Dr 
rampbelL Mrs. Tbrale’s ihend was al- 
ways protesting his worship of Johnson, 


vowing that " ht would dam shoes for 
him," and shed bis blood for him An 
acute critic in the Quarierly Review has 
shown that the allusion is to a Mr Miis- 
grave It is true Mr Croker had some 
doubts , but It is astonishing how Mrs. 
Thrale's description could have been 
supposed to apply to Campbell , as, at 
the close of her lively sketch, she quotm a 
phrase of the latter's “ * U^n my honour. 
Sir,’ ‘ and indeed now,’ is^. Campbell’s 
phrase is, ‘ I am but a twitter to him.’ " 
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We got into an argument whether the Judges who went to India 
might with propnety engage in trade. Johnson warmly maintained 
that they might. "For why (he urged) should not Judges get 
riches, as well as those who deserve them less." I said, they 
should have sufficient salaries, and have nothing to take off their 
attention from the affairs of the publick Johnson. "No Judge, 
Sit, can give his whole attention to hts office , and it is very proper 
that he should employ what time he has to himself, for his own 
advantage, in the most profitable manner.” “ Then, Sir, (said 
Davies, who enlivened the dispute by making it somewhat dramatick,) 
he may become an insurer , and when he is going to the bench, he 
may be stopped, — ‘ Your Lordship cannot go yet : here is a bunch 
of invoices* several ships are about to sail.'" Johnson. “Sir, 
you may as well say a judge should not have a house ; for they 
may come and tell him, ‘Your Lordship's house is on fire,’ and 
so, instead of minding the business of his Court, he is to be occupied 
in getting the engine with the greatest speed. There is no end of 
this. Every Judge who has land, trades to a certain extent in com 
or in cattle , and in the land itself, undoubtedly. His steward acts 
for him, and so do clerks for a great merchant A Judge may be 
a farmer , but he is not to geld his own pigs. A Judge may play a 
little at cards for his amusement , but he is not to play at marbles, 
or at chuck-farthing in the Piazza. No, Sir; there is no profession 
to which a man gives a very great proportion of his time. It is 
wonderful when a calculation is made, how little the mmd is ac- 
tually employed in the discharge of any profession. No man would 
be a Judge, upon the condition of being obliged to be totally a 
Judge. The best employed lawyer has his mind at work but foi a 
small proportion of his time a great deal of his occupation is 
merely mechanical. — I once wrote for a magazine I made a 
calculation, that if I should write but a page a day, at the same 
rate, I should, in ten years, wnte nine volumes in folio, of an 
ordinary size and print” Boswell. "Such as Carte's History?” 
Johnson. " Yes, Sir When a man writes from his own mind, he 
writes very rapidly * The greatest part of a writer's time is spent 
in reading, in order to wnte a man will turn over half a library to 
make one book ” 

I argued warmly against the Judges trading, and mentioned 
Hale as an instance of a perfect Judge, who devoted himself 

* Johnson certainly did| who had a mind stored with knowledge, and teeming 
with imagery , but the observation la not applicable to iiniers in generaL 
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entirely to hia office. Johnson. “Hale, Sir, attended to other 
things beside law : he left a great estate.” Boswell. " That was, 
because what he got, accumulated without any exertion and anxiety 
on hia part.” 

While the dispute went on. Moody once tried to say something 
upon our side. Tom Davies clapped him on the back, to encourage 
him. Beauclerk, to whom I mentioned thia circumstance, said, that 
“ he could not conceive a more humiliating situation than to be 
clapped on the back by Tom Davies 

We spoke of Rolt, to whose Dictionary of Commerce, Dr. Johnson 
wrote the Preface. Johnson “ Old Gardner the bookseller employed 
Rolt and Smart to write a monthly miscellany, called ‘ The Visitor.* 
There was a formal written contract, which Allen the printer saw. 
Gardner thought sis you do of the Judge. They were bound to 
write nothing else. They were to have, I think, a third of the 
profits of this sixpenny pamphlet , and the contract was for ninety- 
nine years I wish I had thought of giving this to Thurlow, in the 
cause about Literary Property. What an excellent instance would 
It have been of the oppression of booksellers towards poor au- 
thours I” (smiling) ' Davies, zealous for the honour of the Trade, 
said, Gardner was not properly a bookseller. Johnson ‘‘Nay, Sir; 
he certainly was a bookseller. He had served his time regularly, 
was a member of the Stationers’ company, kept a shop in the face 
of mankind, purchased copy-right, and was a bibliopole. Sir, in every 
sense. I wrote for some months in ‘The Visitor,' for poor Smart, 
while he was mad, not then knowing the terms on which he was 
engaged to write, and thinking I was doing him good. I hoped his 
wits would soon return to him. Mine returned to me, and 1 wrote 
in ‘The Visitor' no longer.” 

Fnday, Apnl 7 , I dined with him at a tavern,* with a numeroua 

Second Edftwn, line 17 — There has probably been some mistake as to the tenns of 
dus supposed extraordinary contract, the recital of which from heariay afforded John- 
son so much pl^ for his sportive acuteness Or if il was worded as he sapposed, it is 
so strange that I should conclude it was a joke Mr Gardner, 1 am assured, was a 
worthy and liberal man. 


' This remark of Beauclerk's almost 
warrants a marginal note m Wilkes' copy 
of Boswell's " Johnson," vu , that he was 
" shy, dy, and dry ’’ 

* A CaptainNortball,who had travelled 
in Italy, had made some notes m a podret- 
book of the vanous ptctnies, statues, 
Ac. which he had seen. It fell into 
Ron's hands, who, from such slendor 
anatetials and some volumes of old travels. 


tbsped the followmg-— "Travels throngh 
Italy contsiiung new and cnrions obao- 
vations on that country, with the most 
authentic account yet published of capital 
pieces of paintmg, sciilptore, and archi- 
tecture that are to be seen m Italy By 
JohnNorthall, Esq. lytf ’’ 

* A meetmg of toe club, as Mr Croker 
shows He supposes that Boswell was 
alnid of givmg offence to the memba-s 
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company. Johnson. “I have been reading ‘Twiss’s Travels iik 
Spain,’ which are just come out. They are as good as the first 
book of travels that you will take up. They are as good as those 
of Keysler or Blainville, nay, as Addison's, if you except the 
learning They are not so good as Brydone's, but they are better 
than Pococke's I have not, indeed, cut the leaves yet , but I have 
read in them where the pages are open, and I do not suppose 
that what is in the pages which are closed is worse than what is in 
the open pages. — It would seem (he added,) that Addison had not 
acquired much Italian learning, for we do not find it introduced into 
his writings. The only instance that I recollect, is his quoting 
' Stavo bine. Per star meglto, sto qut.‘ “ 

I mentioned Addison’s having borrowed many of his classical 
remarks from Leandro Alberti Mr Beauclerk said, " It was 
alleged that he had borrowed also from another Italian authour.”' 
Johnson. “Why Sir, all who go to look for what the Classicks 
have said of Italy must find the same passages , and I should 
think It would be one of the first things the Italians would do on 
the revival of learning, to collect all that the Roman authours had 
said of their country " 

Ossian being mentioned, — Johnson. “Supposing the Irish and 
Erse languages to be the same, which I do not believe, yet as there 
is no reason to suppose that the inhabitants of the Highlands and 
Hebrides ever wrote their native language, it is not to be credited 
that a long poem was preserved among them If we had no 
evidence of the art of writing being practised in one of the 
counties of England, we should not believe that a long poem was 
preserved there, though in the neighbouring counties, where the 
same language was spoken, the inhabitants could write " Beau- 
clerk. “ The ballad of Lullabalero was once in the mouths of all 
the people of this country, and is said to have had a great effect in 
bringing about the Revolution Yet I question whether any body 
can repeat it now , which shews how improbable it is that much 
poetry should be preserved by tradition " 

One of the company suggested an internal objection to the 
antiquity of the poetry said to be Ossian’s, that we do not find 
the wolf in it, which must have been the case had it been of that 
age 

by his reports of their conversations hopes , for on other occasions, when 
But, m truth, Bosuell records a good that statesman was present, he sup- 
deal of what occuired in the club room presses his nam^ and that of the place- 
1 believe the true cause to have been of meeting 
his fear of Burke, from whom he had 
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The mention of the wolf had led Johnson to think of other wild 
beasts , and while Sir Joshua Reynolds and Mr. Langton were- 
carrying on a dialogue about something which engaged them 
earnestly, he, in the midst of it, broke out, " Pennant tells of 
Bears — ” [what he added, I have forgotten ] They went on, which 
he being dull of hearing, did not perceive, or, if he did, was not 
willing to break off hia talk , so he continued to vociferate hia 
remarks, and Bear ('• like a word in ^ catch,” as Beauclerk said,), 
was repeatedly heard at intervals, which coming from him who, by 
those who did not know him, had been so often assimilated to that 
ferocious animal, while we who were sitting around could hardly 
stifle laughter, produced a very ludicrous effect. Silence having 
ensued, he proceeded “We are told, that the black bear is 
innocent , but I should not like to trust myself with him.” Mr. 
Gibbon muttered, in a low tone of voice, “ I should not like to trust 
myself with you " This piece of sarcastick pleasantry was a prudent 
resolution, if applied to a competition of abilities. 

Patriotism having become one of our topicks, Johnson suddenly 
uttered, in a strong determined tone, an apothegm, at which many 
will start “ Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” But let 
It be considered, that he did not mean a real and generous love of 
our country, but that pretended patriotism which so many, in all 
ages and countries, have made a cloak for self-interest I main- 
tained, that certainly all patriots were not scoundrels Being urged 
(not by Johnson,) to name one exception, I mentioned an eminent 
person, whom we all greatly admired Johnson “Sir, I do not 
say that he is not honest , but we have no reason to conclude from 
his political conduct that he tr honest. Were he to accept of a 
place from this ministry, he would lose that character of firmness 
vliich he has, and might be turned out of his place m a year 
This ministry is neither stable, nor grateful to their friends, as Sir 
Robert Walpole was so that he may think it more for his interest 
to take his chance of his party coming in ” 

Mrs Pritchard being mentioned, he said, “ Her playing was 
quite mechanical. It is wonderful how little mind she had Sir, 
she had never read the tragedy of Macbeth all through ' She no 
more thought of the play out of which her part was taken, than 


' Mn Thrdle adds (Jllarginalia) that ble cause of Dr Johnson’s depreciatioiL 
the actress gave Johnson her reason for of this lady, that he associated her 
this neglect — "she had not time to do with Ihe disagieeable recollection of llie 
■o ” Mr Forster suggests as the proba- failure of his play. 
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« ■hoemaker thinks of the skin, out of which the piece of leather, 
'Of which he is making a pair of shoes, is cut." 

On Saturday, May 8, I dined with him at Mr. Thrale's, where 
we met the Irish Dr. Campbell. Johnson had supped the night 
before at Mrs Abington's, with some fashionable people whom he 
named , and he seemed much pleased with having made one in so 
elegant a circle.* 

Mrs. Thrale, who frequently practised a coarse mode of flatteiy, 
by repeating his bon mots in hia hearing, told us that he had said, a 
■certain celebrated actor was just fit to stand at the door of an 
auction-room, with a long pole, and cry, “ Pray, gentlemen, walk 
in ; " and that a certain authour, upon hearing this, had said, that 
another still more celebrated actor was fit for nothing better than 
that, and would pick your pocket after you came out. Johnson. 
“ Nay, my dear lady, there is no wit in what our friend added ; 
there is only abuse. You may as well say of any man that he will 
pick a pocket. Besides, the man who is stationed at the door 
does not pick people’s pockets : that is done within, by the 
auctioneer." 

Mrs Thrale told us, that Tom Davies repeated, in a very bald 
manner, the story of Dr. Johnson's first repartee to me, which I 
have related exactly * He made me say, " I tbos bom in Scotland," 
instead of "1 come from Scotland;" so that Johnson’s saying, 
“ That, Sir, is what a great many of your countrymen cannot help," 
had no point, or even meaning, and that upon this being men- 
tioned to Mr. Fitzhecbeit, he observed, " It is not every man that 
can carry a bon mot."* 

* Vol I , page 341 

Cor et Ad — Line 3 For " May ’’ read " Apnl " 

IhJ — Line 7 After "circle" read, "Nor did he omit to pique bis »im- 
tress a little with jealousy of her housewifely , for he said, (with a smile,) ‘ Mrs. 
Abuigton's jelly, my dear lady, was better than youn ’ " 

* "Mis Abington,” says Barettiinhis DiUy’s He had sopped the mght before 

Afargmofia, "mnted Johnson to dmner, with Lady , Miss Teffieys, one of 

and took pains to distinguish him above the maids of himour, Sir J Reynolds, 
aU her gnests, who were all people of &c , at Mrs Abington’s He said Sir 
the lint distmcuon " No wonder that C Thompson, and othen who were there, 
the sage was gratified spoke like people who had seen good 

* Boswell’s report of this eremng la company, and so did Mn Abmgton 
agam meagre, and it would almost seem herself, who could not have seen good 
that at these large dmneis he grew too company . AVhen Dr Goldsmith was 
ccnviviBl to cany out his duties Dr mentioned, and Dr Perey’s mtention of 
Campbell’s diary snpphea some cha- wntmg hu hie, he expressed his appto- 
cactenstic details Dmed with Thrale, bation strongly, addmg that Goldsmith 
where Dr Johnson was, and Boswell was the hest writer he ever Imew upon 
(and Barctti as nsnal) The Doctor sras every subject he wrote upon He said 
mot in as good spicita as he was at that Kennck had bonowed all hu 
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On Monday, Apnl lo, I dined with him at General Oglethorpe's, 
with Mr, Langton and the Irish Dr. Campbell, whom the General 
had obligingly given me leave to bring with me. This learned 
gentleman was thus gratified with a very high intellectual feast, by 
not only being in company with Dr, Johnson, but with General 
Oglethorpe, who had been so long a celebrated name both at home 
and abroad.* 

I must, again and again, intreat of my readers not to suppose 
that my imperfect record of convemation contains the whole of what 
was said by Johnson, or other eminent persons who lived with him. 
What I have preserved, however, has the value of the most perfect 
authenticity. 

He this day enlarged upon Pope's melancholy remark, 

“ Man never is, but always to he blest." 

He asserted, that the present was never a happy state to any human 
being , but that, as every part of life, of which we are conscious, 
was at some point of time a period yet to come, in which felicity 

*Let me liere be allowed to pay my tnbute of most smcere gratitude to the 
memory of that eicelleot person, my intimacy with whom waa (he more valuable to 
me, because my first acquaintance with him was onexpecled and unsoliated Soon 
after the publication of my Account of Corsica,*' he dtd me the honour to call on 
me, and approaching me with a frank courteous air, said, *'My name, Sir, u 
Oglethorpe, and 1 wish to be acquainted with you *’ I was not a little flattered 
to be thus addressed by an eminent man, of whom I had read m Pope, flora my 
evly years, 

** Or, dnven by strong benevolence of soul, 

Will fly, like Ogletho&pk, from pole to pole " 

1 was fortunate enough to be found worthy of bis good opinion, msomucb, diat I not 
only was invited to make one m the many respectable companies wbom be enter- 
tained at his table, but had a cover at his hospitable board every day when I 
happened to be disengaged , and in his society 1 never failed to enjoy learned and 
ammated conversation, seasoned with genuine sentiments of virtue and religion 

dictionary from him ' Why,' says took him by repeating a repartee of 
BosweU, 'every man who writes a Murphy's" (this was the speech about 
dictionary must borrow* *Not he,’ the "long pole") "Johnson said that 
s^s Johnson, 'that is not necessary* Murphy spoke nonsense, for that people*! 
' Why,* says Boswell, ' have you not pockets were not picked at the door, but 
a great deal in common with those who in the room 'Then,* said I, 'he woa 
wrote before you?’ 'Yes, Sir,' says worse than the pick-puckct, forasmuch 
Johnson, ' I have the words, but my os be was a pandar to them ' This 
business was not to make words, but to went off with a laugh " Mr Croker, who 
eaplain them ’ Talking of Garnck and was often very happy in Ins guesses, 
Barry, he said he always abused Gamck nghtly supposed the " still more cele- 
bimself, but when any body else did so brated actor '* to be Garnck, and the 
he fought for the dog like a tiger as to "certam author" Murphy, both of whose 
Bany, be supposed be could not read names Campbell supplies He was 
' And how does he get his part ? ’ says wrong, however, m his guess at the 
one ' Why somebody reads it to him , '* certain celebrated actor,'* which was 

and yet I know,’ says be, ' that he is Barry, not Sheridan, as he fanaed 
very much admired ' Mrs Thrale then 
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expected, there was some happiness produced by hope. Being 
pressed upon this subject, and asked if he really was of opinion that 
though, in general, happiness was very rare in human life, a man 
was not sometimes happy m the moment that was present, he 
answered, Never, but when he is drunk.” 

He urged General Oglethorpe to give the world his Life.^ He 
said, ** 1 know no man whose Life would be more interesting. 
If I were furnished with materials, 1 should be very glad to 
write it,”“ 

Mr Scott of Amwell's Elegies were lying in the room. Dr. 
Johnson observed, "They are very well, but such as twenty 
people might write." Upon this I took occasion to controvert 
Horace's maxim, 


■ medtoertbus esse poetis 
Nq ‘1 Dt, non homines, non conces^ere columme " 
for here (I observed,) was a very middle-rate poet, who pleased 

* The General seemed im^illmg to enter upon it at this time , but upon a subse- 
quent occasion he communicate to me a number of particulars, wWh I have 
committed to writing, but 1 was not suftcieutly dihgeni m obtaining more from 
kun, not apprehending that his friends were so soon to lose him , for nutwithstaud- 
uig hi8 great age. he was very healthy and vigorous, and wa^ at last carried off by a 
'Violent fever, which la often fatal at any period of life 


1 " The old man," says Dr Campbell, 
** eicused himself, aaying the life of x 
private man was not worthy pubbe 
notice . Boswell told him to furnish 
the skeleton, and Dr Johnson would 
find the boues and muscles * He would 
be a good doctor,' says the general, 
* who would do that ’ ' Well.' says 1, 
*he IS a good Doctor,' at which he, the 
Doctor, laughed very heartily Talked 
of Amenca, and that his works would 
not be admired there * No,' says 
Boswell, ' we shall soon hear of his 
being hung m efligy ' * 1 should be 

glad of that,' says the Doctor, *that 
would be a new source of fame, allud- 
ing to some conver»a(iaa on the fulness 
of his fame, which had gone belore 
‘And,* says Boswell, *1 wonder he has 
not t>een hung in elligv from the Hebrides 
to Lngland ’ *I sh^l suffer them to do 
It corpoically,’ says the Doctor. * if th^ 
can find a tree to do it upon ' BosweU 
asked if he bad ever been under the 
hands of a dancmg-moster ‘ Aye, and 
a dancing-mistress too, but I own to you 
I never took a lesson, but one or two 
'My blind eyes showed me 1 never could 
mue a proficiency' ^oswell led him 


to give his opinion of Gray he said 
there were but two good stanzas in all 
bis works Boswell, desirous of eliciting 
his opinion on loo many subjects, as h« 
thought, he rose up and took his hat 
This was not notic^ by any body, as it 
was nine o’clock , but afrer wc got into 
Mr Langton s coach, who gave us a set 
down, he said, ‘ Boswell's conversation 
consists entirely m asking questions, and 
It IS eatremely offensive ' we defended 
It upon Boswell’s eagerness to hear the 
Doctor speak " 

“Boswell look up ibe defence of suiade 
for argument's sake, and the Doctor said 
that some cases were more eicusable 
than otliers, but if it were excusable it 
should be the last resource *l*ow 
instance,' he says, *if a man is dis- 
tressed m circumstances (as in the case 
I mentioned of Denny) he ought to fly 
the countrv ' 'How can he fly,' sayi 
Boswell, * if he has wife and children ? ' 
* What, Sir,' says the Doctor, shaking 
his head as if to promote the fermenta- 
tion of his wit, ' doth not a man fly 
from his wife and children if he marders 
himself?"' 
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many readen, and therefore poetiy of a middle sort was entitled to 
aome eateem ; nor could I see why poetry should not, like every 
thing else, have different gradations of excellence, and, consequently 
of value. Johnson repeated the common remark, that " as there is 
no necessity for our having poetry at all, it being merely a luxury, 
an instrument of pleasure, it can have no value, unless when 
exquisite in its kind ” I declared myself not satisfied. “ Why 
then. Sir, (said he,) Horace and you must settle it." He was not 
much in the humour of talking. 

No more of his conversation for some days appears in my 
journal, except that when a gentleman told him he had bought a 
suit of laces for his lady. He said, “Well, Sir, you have done a 
good thing, and a wise thing " “ I have done a good thing, (said 
the gentleman,) but I do not know that I have done a wise thing.” 
Johnson ‘'Yes, Sir, no money is better spent than what is laid 
out for domestick satisfaction A man is pleased that his wife is 
drest as well as other people ; and a wife is pleased that she is 
drest " 

On Fnday, April 14, being Good-Friday, I repaired to him in the 
morning, according to my usual custom on this day, and break* 
fasted with him. I observed that he fasted so very strictly, that he 
did not even taste bread, and took no milk with his tea, I suppose 
because it is a kind of animal food 

He entered upon the state of the nation, and thus discoursed: 

Sir, the great misfortune now is, that government has too little 
power. All that it has to bestow, must of necessity be given to 
support Itself; so that it cannot reward merit. No man, for instance, 
can now be made a Bishop for his learning and piety,' his only 
chance for promotion is his being connected with somebody who 
has parliamentary interest. Our several ministries in this reign 
have outbid each other in concessions to the people Lord Bute, 
though a very honourable man, — a man who meant well,— a man 
who had his blood full of prerogative, — was a theoretical statesman, 
— a book-minister, — and thought this country could be governed by 
the inlluence of the Crown abne Then, Sir, he gave up a great 
deal He advised the King to agree that the Judges should hold 
their places for life, instead of losing them at the accession of a 
new King. Lord Bute, 1 suppose, thought to make the King 
popular by this concession ; but the people never minded it , and it 
Was a most impolitick measure. There is no reason why a Judge 


* r'mni this too lUst obBcmtimi there are some eminent excentions. 
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should hold hia office for life, more than any other person in puUick 
trust. A Judge may be partial otherwise than to the Crown : we 
have seen Judges partial to the populace. A Judge may become 
corrupt, and yet there may not be legal evidence against him. A 
Judge may become froward from age A Judge may grow unfit for 
hiB office in many ways. It was desiiable that there should be a 
possibility of being delivered from him by a new King That is 
now gone by an act of parliament ex gratiA of the Crown. Lord 
Bute advised the King to give up a very large sum of money,* for 
which nobody thanked him. It was of consequence to the King, 
but nothing to the publick, among whom it was divided When I 
say Lord Bute advised, I mean, that such acts were done when 
he was minister, and we are to suppose that he advised them — 
Lord Bute shewed an undue partiality to Scotchmen. He turned 
out Dr. Nichols, a very eminent man, from being physician to the 
King, to make room for one of his countrymen, a man very low 
in his profession He had ******** and to go on errands 
for him.' He had occasion for people to goon errands for him , but 
he should not have had Scotchmen , and, certainly, he should not 
have suffered them to have access to him before the first people in 
England.” 

1 told him, that the admission of one of them before the first 
people in England, which had given the greatest offence, was no 
more than what happens at every minister’s levee, where those who 
attend are admitted in the order that they have come, which is 
better than admitting them accoiding to their rank , for if that were 
to be the rule, a man who has waited all the morning might have 
the mortification to see a peer, newly come, go in before him, and 
keep him waiting still Johnson “ Tiue, Sir , but should not 
have come to the levee, to be in the way of people of consequence. 
He saw Lord Bute at all times , and could have said what he had 

* The money aribing from the properly of the t jkeii beforr ihe declaratioa 

of \T which were gi\en lo his Mnjesty 1)} the pL icc of Pans, and amounted to 
u[)\i irdb of 700,000! uid fi om the Jaiids m tlic cedi J isl ui Js, vi Inch were estimated 
Qt 20o,oool moie Suic)}, there wabanoble mumh.,cnLe iij Lhibgilt from aMonarcli 
to hib people And lei it be remembered, that during the Earl of Bute’s admmis- 
tr'iuon, the King was graciousl> pleased to give up the heieditary revenues of the 
Cl own, And to accept, instead ol them, of the liiiiited sum of 8oo,oool a year , upezt 
wbiuh Blackstofie obsenes, that ** Tlie hereditary revenues, being put under the 
same management as the other bianehts of the pubhek patrimony, will produce 
iiujie, and be better ciillcrted than hcietofore , and the pubhekis a gainer of upwards 
of loooool inr annuniy by thi& disiuluested bounty of hib Majcsiy Book 1 
Chip h p 330 


' It IS easy to fill up the*)e blanks, proper number of stars Wedderburne 
Bo'uui always his readers a and Hume are alluded to 

cl,se Dy scrupulously setting down th« 
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to say at any time, as well as at the levee. There is now no Prime 
Minister : there is only an agent foi government in the House of 
Commons. We are governed by the Cabinet , but there is no one 
head tnele, as in Sir Robert Walpole's time." Boswell. "What 
then, Sir, is the use of Parliament^" Johnson. “Why, Sir, 
Parliament is a larger council to the King , and the advantage of 
such a council is, having a great number of men of property con- 
cerned in the legislatuie, who, for their own interest, will not 
consent to bad laws And you must have observed. Sir, that 
administration is feeble and timid, and cannot act with that authonty 
and resolution which is necessary Were I in power, I would turn 
out every man who dared to oppose me. Government has the 
distribution of offices, that it may be enabled to maintain its 
authority ” 

" Lord Bute (he added, 1 took down too fast, without building up 
something new.” Boswfll " Because, Sir, he found a rotten 
building The political coach was drawn by a set of bad hoiscs. 
it was necessary to change them " Johnson. " But he snould have 
changed them one by one." 

I told him that I had been informed by Mr. Orme, that many 
parts of the East Indies were better mapped than the Highlands of 
Scotland Johnson "That a country may be mapped, it must be 
'travelled over," " Nay, (said I, meaning to laugh with him at one 
of his preiudices,) can't you say, it is not worth mapping 7" 

As we walked to St Clement's church, and saw several snops open 
upon this most solemn fast-day of the Chnstian world, I remarked, 
that one disadvantage arising from the immensity of London, was, 
that nobody was heeded by his neighbour , there was no fear of 
censure for not observing Good-Friday, as it ought to be kept, and 
as It IS kept in country towns He said, it was, upon the whole, 
very well observed even in London He, howeve'-, owned that 
London was too large, but added, “It is nonsense to ''ay the head 
IS too big for the body It would be as much too big, though the 
bodj' were ever so large that is to say, though the country were ever 
so extensive. It has no similarity to a head connected with a body " 

Dr. Wetherell, Master of University College, Oxloril, accompanied 
home from church , and after he was gone, there came two other 
gentlemen, one of whom uttered the common-place complaints, 
that by the increase of taxes, labour would be dear, other nations 
would undersell us, and our commerce would be ruined Johnson, 
(smiling). " Never fear. Sir Our commerce is m a ver}' good 
state , and suppose we had no commerce at all, we could live 
Very well on the produce of our own country." I cannot omit to 
VOL. U. 3 
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mention, that I never knew any man who was less disposed to be 
querulous than Johnson. Whether the subject was his own situa- 
tion, or the state of the publick, or the state of human nature in 
general, though he saw the evils, his mind was turned to resolution, 
and never to whining or complaint. 

We went again to St Clement’s in the afternoon He had found 
fault with the preacher in the morning for not choosing a text 
adapted to ^he day The preacher in the afternoon had chosen one 
extremely proper : " It is finished.” 

After the evening sen ice, he said, “Come, you shall go home 
with me, and sit just an hour " But he was better than his word , 
for after we had drunk tea with Mrs. Williams, he asked me to go 
up to his study with him, where we sat a long while together in a 
serene undisturbed frame of mind, sometimes in silence, and some- 
times conversing, as we felt ourselves inclined, or more properly 
speaking, as he w'as inclined , for during all the course of my long 
intimacy with him, my respectful attention never abated, and my 
wish to hear him was such, that I constantly watched every dawn- 
ing ol communication from that great and illuminated mind. 

He observed, " All knowledge is ol itself of some value There 
is nothing so minute or inconsiderable, that I would not rather 
know It than not In the same manner, all power, of whatever 
sort, IB of Itself desirable. A man would not submit to learn to 
hem a ruffle, of his wife, or his wife’s maid , but if a mere wish 
could attain it, he would rather wish to be able to hem a ruffle ” 

He again advised me to keep a journal fully and minutely, but not 
to mention such trifles as, that meat was too much urtoo little done, 
or that the weather was fair or rainy He had, till very near his 
death, a contempt for the notion that the weather affects the human 
Irame 

I told him that our friend Goldsmith had said lo me, that he had 
come too late into the woild, for that Pope and other poets had 
taken up the places in the Temple of Fame, so that as but a few 
at any period can possess poetical reputation, a man of genius can 
now hardly acquire it Johnson “That is one of the most sensible 
things I have ever heard of Goldsmith It is tifflcult to get literary 
fame, and it is every day growing more difficult Ah, Sir, that 
should make a man think of secunng happiness in another world, 
which all who try sincerely for it may attain In comparison of that, 
how little are all other things < The belief of immortality is im- 
pressed upon all men, and all men act under an impression of it, 
however they may talk, and though, perhaps, they may be scarcely 
sensible of it.” I said it appeared to me that some people had not 
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the least notion of immortality ; and I mentioned a distinf^uished 
gentleman of our acquaintance. Johnson. “ Sir, if it were not for 
the notion of immortality, he would cut a throat to fill his pockets.'* 
When I quoted this to Beauclerk, who knew much more of the 
gentleman than we did, he said, in his acid manner, “ He woula cut 
a throat to fill his pockets, if it were not for fear of being hanged." 

Dr. Johnson proceeded : Sir, there is a great cry about infidelity; 
but there are, in reality, very few infidels 1 have heard a person, 
originally a Quaker, but now, I am afraid, a Deist, say, that he did 
not believe there were, in all England, above two hundred infidels." 

He was pleased to say, " If you come to settle here, we will have 
one day in the week on which we will meet by ourselves That is 
the happiest conversation where there is no competition, no vanity, 
but a calm quiet interchange of sentiments." In his private register 
this evening is thus marked, "Boswell sat with me till night, we 
had some serious talk "* It also appears from the same record, 
that after I left him he was occupied in religious duties, in "giving 
Francis, his servant, some directions for preparation to communi- 
cate ; in reviewing his life, and resolving on better conduct.” The 
humility and piety which he discovers on such occasions, is truly 
edifying. No saint, however, in the course of his religious warfare, 
was more sensible of the unhappy failure of pious resolves, than 
Johnson. He said one day, talking to an acquaintance on the sub- 
ject, " Sir, Hell is paved with good intentions " 

On Sunday, April 16 , being Easter-day, after having attended the 
solemn service at St Paul's, I dined with Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Williams 1 maintained that Horace was wrong in placing happi- 
ness in Ntl adinirari, for that I thought admiration one of the most 
agreeable of all our feelings , and I regretted that I had lost much 
of my disposition to admire, which people generally do as they 
advance in life Johnson " Sii, as a man advances m life, he gets 
what IS better than admiration, — judgement, to estimate things at 
their true value " 1 still insisted that admiration was more pleasing 
than judgement, as love is more pleasing than friendship The 
feeling of friendship is like that of being comfortably filled with 
roasL-beef, love, like being enlivened with champagne Johnson. 
" No, Sir , admiration and love are like being intoxicated with 
champagne , judgement and friendship like being enlivened Waller 
has hit upon the same thought with jou." but 1 don't believe 

* Prayers and Meditations, p 138 

* **Ainoret*s as sweet and good ‘‘Sschanssa’s beauty’s Mine, 

As the most delicious food , inch to madness does indino • 

'Which but tasted does impart Such a liquor as no brain 

Life and gladness to the heart. That is nioital can sustain ” 

2 — 2 
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yon have borrowed from Waller. I wish you would enable yourself 
to borrow more." 

He then took occasion to enlarge on the advantages of reading, 
and combated the idle superficial notion, that knowledge enough 
may be acquired in conversation “ The foundation (said he,) 
must be laid by reading General principles must be had from 
books, which, ho^^eve^, must be brought to the test of real life. In 
conversatior you never get a system What is said upon a subject 
IB to be gathered from a hundred people. The parts of a truth, 
which a man gets thus, are at such a distance from each other, that 
he never attains to a full view “ 

On Tuesday, April i8, he and 1 were engaged to go with Sir 
Joshua Reynolds to dine with Mr. Cambridge, at his beautiful villa 
on the banks of the Thames, near Twickenham.' Dr Johnson's 
tardiness was such, that Sir Joshua, who had an appointment at 


CoF et Ad — After line 2 

Bf •f^FT LAV(?TON r»sQ, 

SiFs— I liiNe enquired more minutely about the medicine for 'he rheuii i 
turn, irhich 1 am soiry to hc.ii that you siiil want The receipt is thib 

** Take equal quantuiea of flour of eulphor* and ^our of mustarcNsecd, make thtiii 
«n ekctiiaiy iMth honey or treacle, and take a bolus as bi^ js a niicincf^ se^cri 
times a day, as you cao bear it • drtnktng after U i quiitcr of d pint of the lafusu ii 
ol the loot of Lovage 

in Kiyb * Nomenclature,* xs LeM^licmn ]>Lilnp» the Boluustb mi) 
know the Latin nAine 

**0( this medicine 1 pretend not to jud^c I here is all the aiipcarince of its 
eflicacy, lih ch a single instance can aflbid the pabenl was veiy old, the paan very 
violent, iiid the relief, I think, speedy and lasting 

'*My opinion of alterative medicine is not high, but ^uid tenfasig norettt ^ if it 
docs harm or does no good, it ni i) he oimtud , but thit it m ty do ^ood, ynu h tve, 
1 hope, icabon to think is desired b), Sj, your must iIuluom ilt 

Humble seiv int, 

"April 17 , I77S ” “Sam JoJviON 


' Boswell was nqw living in a 'whirl 
of jdcisure ** I am indeed enjovmg 
tbis inctTOpoli^ to the full, according to 
my taste, except that X cannot, 1 see, 
have a plcn iiy indalgence from you for 
Asiatic multiplicit) Be not ilmd of 
me, except when 1 tike too much cHrelp 
and tliLu indeed there is a furor brevis 
as dangerous as anger I intended to 
have «et out for Wilton to-morrow, but 
1 am muled to a dinner on the bmks of 
the Ihimes, at Rich<trd Owen Cam- 
bridge’s where are to be Reynolds, John- 
son and Hermes Hams — ' Do you think 
jof* said lie ‘Jllutt certainly, biidl 
Do you lemeinberhow 1 used to lavigh at 
his style when we were in the Teimde ? 


••Ihivc nther had too much dissipation 
■mcc 1 came hst to town I try to keep 
a journal t and shall show yon thit I 
have done tolei ibl> , but it is har lly 
credible what ground 1 go over, ind 
what a viriely oi men and manners 1 
contempU e in a d l\ ind all the lime 
1 m)seir am /nifs magni, for my exu- 
beiant spinls will not let me listen 
enough 1 am just going to the 
Lord Mayor’s grand dinner on £aster 
Monday, so must conclude I have only 
to tell you, as mv divine, that 1 yesLer- 
diyrcceiv^ the holy sacrament in St. 
Paul’s church and w is ex.iUed m piety 
— BoswUl j Letters, ib6 
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Richmond early m the day, was obliged to go by himself oo horse- 
back, leaving his coach to Johnson and me Johnson was in such 
good spirits, that every thing seemed to please him as we d'-ove 
along. 

Our conversation turned on a variety of subjects He thought 
portrait-painting an improper employment for a woman “ Public 
practice of any art, (he observed,) and staring in men’s faces, is 
very indelicate in a female " 1 happened to start a question of 

propriety, whether when a man knows that some of his intimate 
mends are invited to the house of another friend, with whom they 
are all equally intimate, he may join them without an invitation. 
Johnson. “ No, Sir , he is not to go when he is not invited. They 
may be invited on purpose to abuse him," (smiling) 

As a curious instance how little a man knows, or wishes to know, 
his own character in the world, or, rather, as a convincing proof 
that Johnson's roughness was only external, and did not proceed 
from his heart, I insert the following dialogue Johnson “ It is 
wonderful, Sn, how rare a quality good humour is in life Wo 
meet with very few good humoured men ’’ I mentioned foui of our 
fiiends, none of whom he would allow to be good humoured One 
was acid, another was muddy, and to the others he had objections 
which have escaped me. Then, shaking his head and stretching 
himself at his ease in the coach, and smiling with much com- 
placency, he turned to me and said, “ I look upon myself as a good 
humoured fellow " The epithet fellow, applied to the great Lexi- 
cographer, the stately Moralist, the masterly Cntick, as if he had 
been Sam Johnson, a mere pleasant companion, was highly 
diverting , and this light notion of himself struck me with wonder. 
I answered, also smiling, “ No, no. Sir, that will not do You are 
good natured, but not good humoured you are irascible You 
have not patience with folly and absurdity, I believe you would 
pardon them, if there were time to deprecate your vengeance ; 
but punishment follows so quick after sentence, that they cannot 
escape ” 

I had brought with me a great bundle of Scotch magazines and 
newspapers, in which his “Journey to the Western Islands" was 
attacked in every mode , and 1 read a great part of them to him, 
knowing they would afford him entertainment. I wish the writers 
of them had been present : they would have been sufficiently vexed. 
One ludicrous imitation of his style, by Mr Maclaurin, now one of 
the Scotch Judges, with the title of Lord Dreghom, was dis- 
tinguished by him from the rude mass “ This (said he,) is the 
best. But I could caricature my own style much better myself." 
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He defended his remark upon the general insufficiency of education 
in Scotland; and confirmed to me the authenticity of h'S witty 
aaying on the learning of the Scotch , — “ Their learning is like 
bread in a besieged town every man gets a little, but no man gets 
a full meal ’ “ There is (said he,) in Scotland a diffusion of learn- 
ing, a certain portion of it widely and thinly spread A merchant 
there has as much learning as one of their clergy." 

He talked uf Isaac Walton's Lives, which was one of his most 
favourite boukii Dr. Donne’s Life, he said, was the most penect 
of them. He observed, that " it was wonderful that Walton, who 
was in a very low situation in life, should have been familiarly 
received by so many great men, and that at a time when the ranks 
of society were kept mure separate than they are now ” He supposed 
that Walton had then given up his business as a linen-draper and 
sempster, and was only an authour, and added, "that he was a 
great panegyrist ” Boswau “ No quality will get a man more 
friends than a disposition to admire the qualities of otheis I do 
not mean fl-attcry, but a sincere adm,ration ’’ Johnson "Nay, Sir, 
flattery pleases very generally In the first place, the flatterer may 
think what he says to be true , but, in the second place, whether he 
thinks so or not, he certainly thinks those whom he flatters of con- 
sequence enough to be flattered ’ 

No sooner had we made our howto Mr Cambiidge, in his library, 
than Johnson ran eagerly to one side of the room, intent on poring 
over the backs of thi* books Sii Joshua observed, (aside,) “He runs 
to the books, as I do to the pictures but 1 have the advantage I 
can see much mere of the pictures than he can of the books." Mr. 
Cambridge, upon this, politely said, “ Dr Johnson, I am going, with 
your pardon, to accuse myself, for 1 have the same custom which I 
peicetve you hu\e Dut it see-w odd that one should have such a 
desiie to look at the backs at books " Johnson, ever ready for con- 
test, instantly started from his reverie, wlieeled about, and answered, 
" Sir, the reason is very plain Knowledge is of two kinds We 
know a subject ourselves, or we know where we can find informa- 
tion upon it. When we inquire into any sub eel, the first thing we 
have to do is to know what books have treated of it. This leads us 
to look at catalogues, and at the backs of books in libraries " Sir 
Joshua observed to me, the extraordinary promptitude with which 
Johnson flew upon an argument. " Yes, (said I,) he has no formal 
preparation, no flourishing with his swoid , he is through your body 
m an instant." 

Johnson was here solaced with an elegant entertainment, a very 
accomplished family, and much good company'; among whom was 
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Mr Harris of Salisbuiy, who paid him many compliments on his 
Journey to the Western Islands.'* * 

The common remark as to the utility of reading history being 
made, — ^Johnson. “We must consider how very little faistoiy there 
is , I mean real authentick history. That certain Kings reigned, 
and certain battles were fought, we can depend upon as true , but 
all the colouring, all the philosophy, of history is conjecture.’’ 
Boswell. " Then, Sir, you would reduce all history to no better 
than an almanack,* a mere chronological series of remarkable 
events '* Mr Gibbon, who must at that time have been employed 
upon his history, of which he published the first volume in the 
following year, was present, but did not step forth in defence of that 
species of ivriting He probably did not like to trust himself with 
Johnson * 

Johnson observed, that the foice of our early habits was so great, 
that though reason appiuvtd, nay, though our senses relished a 
ditfeient course, almost every man returned to them. 1 do not 
believe there is any observation upon human nature better founded 
than this , and, in many cases, it is a very painful truth , for where 
early habits have been moan and wretched, the joy and elevation 
resulting from better modes of life, must be damped b> the gloomy 
consciousness of being undei an almost inevitable doom to sink 
back into a situation which nt recollect with disgust It surely 
mav he prevented, by constant attention and uniemitting exertion 
to establish contiary habits of supciiour ellicacy. 

" The Beggars Opeia,” and the common question, whether it was 
pernicious in its effects, having been introduced, — ^Johnson “As 
to this matter, which has been very much contested, I mjself am of 
opinion, that more influence has been asciibed to ‘The Beggars 
Opeia,’ than it in reality ever had , for I do not believe that any 
man was ever made a rogue by being present at its repiesentation 
At the same time I do not deny that it may have some influence, 
■ See Vol II , pipe 548 


' Mrs Hams, vho was also out of 
the guests, was aol so favuuiably im- 
pressed 

“ Tuesday, Ann], 1775 — Dr Johnson, 
his fellow-traveller through the Scotch 
Western Isles, Mr Boswell, and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, dined here I have long wished 
to be in company with this said J iihnson 
His conversation is the same as his wnt- 
uig, bnt a dreadful voice and manner 
He IS certainly amusing as a novelty, 
but seems not possessed of any henevo- 


leiiee, is beyond all description awkward, 
and more be.sstly in his dicss and pci son 
than an) thing 1 ever beheld He feeds 
nastily and ferociously, and eats quanti- 
Les most unthankfully As to Boswell, 
he appears a low-bred kind of bemg “ — 
Letters of first Earl of Malmslury, 1 703 
’ Boswell thus deserves the credit of 
this saying, which was repeated liy Laird 
Plunkct The latter, however, w'as un- 
fairly accused of having stated that “all 
history uias no better than an old al- 
manac ’’ 
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by making the character of a rogue familiar, and in some degree 
pleasing”* Then collecting himself, as it were, to give a heavy 
stroke “ There is in it such a lahefactation of all principles, as may 
be injurious to morality " 

While he pronounced this response, we sat in a comical sort of 
restraint, smothering a laugh, which we were afraid might burst 
out In his Life of Gay. he has been still more decisive as to the 
ineffit lency of '■ The Beggars Opera,” in corrupting society But 
I have ever thought somewhat differently, for, indeed, not only are 
the gaiety and heroism of a highwayman very captivating to a 
youthful imagination, but the arguments for adventurous depreda- 
tion are so plaus.ble, the allusions so In e)y, and the contrasts with 
the ordinary and more painful modes of acquiring property are so 
artfully displayed, that it requires a cool and strong judgement to 
resist so imposing an aggregate' yet, I own, I should be very sorry 
to have “The Beggars Opera” suppressed, for there is in it so 
much of real London life, so much brilliant wit, and such a variety 
of airs, which, from early association of ideas, engage, soothe, and 
enliven the mind, that no performance which the theatre evhibits, 
delights me more ^ 

The late ‘'worthy'' Iluke of Queensberrs', as Thomson, in his 
“ Seasons," justly chararterises him, told me. that when Gay first 
shewed him “ The Beggars Opera,” his Grace’s observation was, 
“ This IS a very odd thing. Gay , I am satisfied that it is either a 
very good thing or a very bad thing ” It proved the former, beyond 
the waimest expectations of the authour oi his friends Mr 
Cambridge, however, shewed us to day, that there was good reason 
enough to doubt concerning its success He was toldby Quin, 
that duiing the first night of its appearance it was long in a very 
dubious state , that there was a disposition to damn it, and that it 
was saved by the song, "Oh ponder well, be not seveie." Quin 

• A very eminent physician, win ..e discv.iinient is a. acute and pencln'ing in 
]iidi>injT ol the human character as it is in Ins own urofL-sitiu, remarked tnice at a 
club uherel was, that a Jiicly young man, tond of pleasure and siiihout money, 
would baldly resist a solicitation from his mistress lo go upon the highway, iinme- 
dialch allcr being present at the reprcsenlalion of " 1 hr ileggars Opera ” J have 
been told of an ingenious observation by Mr Gibbon, that ‘ The Beggars Opera 
may, perhaps, hive soiULlnnes incieised the number of highwaymen, but that it 
has had a benehcial eifeLl in refining that class of men, making them less ferocious, 
more polite, in short, more like gentlemen ” Vpun this Mr Courtenay said, that 
** Gay w as the Orpheus of highw aymen *' 

Cor et Ad — Line ji After ” severe,” find, ” Tlie audience bemg much aflected 

’ The subject was a favonnte one with Opera ” It was said, loo, that his many 
Boswell, and it is known that be had visits lo Newgate, attending on con- 
made collections for Ihe puipose ol pub- victs, &c , were with a view to this pub- 
lishing a quarto volume on ”lhc Beggars hialion 
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himself had so bad an opinion of it, that he refused the part of 
Captain Macheath, and gave it to Walker, who acquired great 
celebrity by his grave yet animated performance of it. 

We talked of a young gentleman's marnage with an eminent 
singer,' and his determination that she should no longer sing in 
publick, though his father was very earnest she should, because 
her talents would be liberally rewarded so as to make her a good 
fortune It was questioned whether the \oung gentleman, who had 
not a shilling in the woild, but was blest with very uncommon 
talents, was not foolishly delicate, or foolishly proud, and his father 
truly rational without being mean Johnson, with all the high 
spirit of a Roman senator, exclaimed, “He resohed wisely and 
nobly to be sure He is a brave man Would not a gentleman be 
disgraced by having his wife singing publickly for hire ? No, Sir, 
there can be no doubt here I know not if I should not piepare 
m\self for a puhlick singer, as readily as let my wife be one." 

Johnson arraigned the modern politicks of this country, as entirely 
devoid of all pnneiple of whatever kind “ Politicks (said he) are 
now nothing moie than means of nsing in the world With thia 
sole view do men engage in politicks, and then whole conduct pro- 
ceeds upon It How different in that respect is the state of the 
nation now from what it was in the time of Chai “s the First, 
■during the Usurpation, and aftei the Restoration, in the time of 
Chirks the Second Hudibias aflords a stiong proof how much 
hold political principles had then upon the minds of men There 
is in Hudibras a great deal of bunion, which will always last Ilut 
to be sure the biightest stiokes of his wit owed their force to the 
impression of the characters, which was upon men s minds at the 
time , to their knowing them, at table and in the sticet , in short, 
being familiar with them , and above all, to his satire being 
diiected against those whom a little while before tliey had hated 
and feared The nation in general has ever been Ityal, has been 
at all times attached to the monarch, though a few daring rebels 
have been wonderlully powerful foi a time Ihe murder of 
Chailes the First was undoubtedly not committed with the appro- 
bation or consent of the people Had that been the case, parlia- 
ment would not have ventured to consign the regicides to their 
deserved punishment. And we know what exuberance of joy 

by the innoccDt looks of Polly, when she came to those two lines, which exhibit at 
once a painful and iidiculous image, 

‘ h or on the rope that hangs my Sear, 

Depends poor I'olly s life ' ’ 

' Miss Linhy Ih il « is so tsrnesl — ttoor^s Li/e »f 

*lt was her father, not Shendsns, Shendan. i 115 
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there wa'; when Charles the Second was restored. If Charles the 
Second had bent all his mind to it, had made it his sole 
object, he might have be^n as absolute as Louis the Fourteenth ” 
A gentleman observed he would have done no harm if he had. 
Johnson “ Why, Sir, absolute pnnces seldom do any harm. But 
they who are governed by them are governed by chance There is 
no security for good government ’ Cambridge “ There have been 
many sad victims to absolute power ’ Johnson. " So, Sir, have 
there been to popular factions.” Boswell. “ The question is, 
which IS worst, one wild beast or many 

Johi von praised " The SPFCTAroR,” particularly the character of 
Sir Rr ger de Coverlej He said, “ Sir Roger did not die a violent 
death, as had been gcneially fancied He was not killed ; he died 
only because others were to die, and because his death afforded an 
opportunity to Addison for some very fine writing We have the 
example of Cervantes making Don Quixote die— I never could see 
why Sir Roger is rcpiesented as a little cracked It appears to me 
that the story of the widow was intended to have something super 
induced upon it but the superstructure drd not coini 

Somebody found fault ivith writing verses in a dead language, 
mainta'ning that they were merely arrangements of so many words, 
and laughed at the Univeisities of Oxford and Cambridge, for 
jending forth collections of them not only in Greek and Latin, but 
even in Synack, Arabick and other more unknown tongues 
Johnson '‘1 would have as many of these as possible, I would 
have verses in every language that there are the means of acquiring 
Nobody imagines that an University is to have at once two 
hundred poets , but it should be able to shew two hundred scholars. 
Peiresc s death was lamented T think, in foity languages And I 
would have at every coronation, and every death of a King, every 
Gaudium, and every Lnctus, University verses in as many 
languages as can be acquired I would ha' e the world to be thus 
told, ‘ Here is a school where every thing may be learnt ” 

Having set out next day on a visit to the Karl of Pembroke, at 
Wilton, and to my friend, Mr Temple, at Mamhead, in Devonshire, 
and not having retuined to town till the second of May,' I did not 
see Dr. Johnson foi a consideiable time, and during the remaining 

^ Gcneril Ijfli and I,” n rote Bos with you more thin two or three days, 
well to leiiiple, vital] bt at Wilton, I as 1 must see Bsth and be back here oy 
should suppose we may slay there till the first of May , but we shall see what 
Saturday 1 shall take the llv at Sails is to be done when we meet By all 
bury and so get to Exeter Write to means let us dme with Lord Cbnord. 
me at Wilton by Salisbury, and 1 will let Lord Lisburne and 1 have never met yet. 
TCu know what day I can be at Exeter 1 hope to see him when I retuio." 

I ahall not have it in my power to be 
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part of my stay in London, kept very imperfect notes of his conver- 
sation, which had I according to my usual custom written out at 
large soon after the time, much might have been preserved, which 
IS now irretrievably lost. I can now only record some particular 
scenes, and a few fragments of his memorabilia But to make 
some amends for my relaxation of diligence in one respect, 1 have to 
present my readers with arguments upon two law cases, with which 
he favoured me 

On Saturday, the sixth of May, we dined by ourselves at the 
Mitre, and he dictated to me what follows, to obviate the complaint 
already mentioned,* which had been made in the form of an action 
in the Court of Session, by Dr Memis, of Aberdeen, that in the 
same translation of a charter in which physicians were mentioned, 
he was called Doctor of Medicine 

"There are but two reasons for which a physician can decline 
the title of Doctor of Medicine, because he supposes himself dis- 
graci 1 b) the doctoiship or supposes the doctorship disgraced by 
hinis^'l To be disgiaced by a title which he shares in common 
with c\crj illustrious name of his profession, with Boerhaave, with 
Arbuthnot, and with Cullen, can surely dimmish no man’s reputa- 
tion It IS, I suppose, to the doctorate, from which he ahrinks, that 
he owes his richt of pi utising physick A Doctor of Medicine is 
a ph) bician under the protection of the laws, and by the stamp of 
author tj. The physician who is not a doctor, usurps a profession, 
and IS authorised only by him&clf to decide upon health and sickness, 
and liie and death That this gentleman is a Doctor, his diploma 
makes eiidcnt , a diploma not obtruded upon him, but obtained by 
solicitatif n, and for which fees were paid With what countenance 
any man can refuse the title which he has cither begged or bought, 
IS nvit c isily discovered 

“All \eibal injnry must compiise in it either some false position, 
or some unnecessary declaiation ot defamatoiy truth That in call- 
ing him Doctor, a false appellation was given him, he himself will 
not pietend, who at the same time that he complains of the title, 
would be offended if we supposed him to be not a Doctor If 
the title of doctor be a defamatoiy truth, it is time to dissolve our 
colleges, for why should the publick give salaries to men whose 
appiobation is reproach? It may likewise deserve the notice of the 
publ’ck to considei what help can be given to the piofessors of 
physick, who all share with this unhappy gentleman the ignominious 
appellation, and of whom the very boys in the street are not afraid 
to say, There goes the Doctor 

• Vol X , page 51a 
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"Wliat 16 implied by the term Doctor is well known. It dis- 
tinguishes him to whom it is granted, as a man who has attained 
such knowledge of his profession as qualifies him to instruct others. 
A Doctor of Laws is a man who can form lawyers by his precepts. 
A Doctor of Medicine is a man who can teach the art of cunng 
diseases There is an old axiom which no man has yet thought fit 
to deny. Nil dat quod non habet Upon this principle to be a 
Doctor implies skill, for nemo docet quod non didictt In England, 
whoever practises physick, not being a Doctor, must practice by a 
licence . but the doctorate conveys a licence in itself 

“ By what accident it happened that he and the other physicians 
were mentioned in different terms, where the terms themselves were 
equivalent, or where in eflecl that which was applied to him was the 
more honourable, perhaps they who wrote the paper cannot now 
remember Had they expected a lawsuit to have been the con- 
sequence of such petty variation, I hope they would have avoided 
it * But, probably, as they meant no ill, they suspected no danger, 
and, therefore, consulted only what appeared to them propriety or 
convenience ” 

A few days afterwards I consulted him upon a cause, Paterson 
find others against Alexander and others, which had been decided by 
a casting vote in the Court of Session, determining that the Cor- 
poration of Stirling Mas corrupt, and setting aside the election of 
some of their officers, because it was proved that three of the leading 
men who influenced the majonty, had entered into an unjustifiable 
compact, of which, howevei, the majority were ignorant He dic- 
tated to me, after a little consideration, the following sentences 
upon the subject 

“ Theke is a difference between majority and superiority; majonty 
is applied to number, and superiority to power , and power, like 
many other things, is to be estimated non numero sed fondere. 
Now though the greater number is not corrupt, the greater weight 
IS corrupt, so that corruption piedominates in the borough, taken 
collectively, though, perhaps, taken numerically, the greater part 
may be uncoriupt That borough which is so constituted as to act 
corruptly, is in the eye of reason corrupt, whether it be by the un- 
controulable power of a few, or by an accidental pravity of the multi- 
titude The objection, in which is urged the injustice of making the 
innocent suffer with the guilty, is an objection not only against 
society, but against the possibility of society. All societies, great 

* In justice to Dr Memis, though 1 was againit him as an Advocate, I must men- 
tlon, tint he objected to the vanation very eimestly, before the traoslatiOD was 
printed off 
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and small, subs'St upon this condition, that as the individuals derive 
advantages from union, they may likewise sufTer inconveniences, 
that as those who do nothing and sometimes those who do ill, will 
have the honours and emoluments of general virtue and general 
prospenty, so those likewise who do nothing or perhaps do well, 
must be involved in the consequences of predominant corruption.” 


Tins in my opinion was a very nice case, but the decision was 
affirmed in the House of Lords 

On Monday, May 8, we went together and visited the mansions 
uf Bedlam I had been informed that he had once been there before 
with Mr Wedderburne, (now Lord Loughborough,) Mr Murphy, 
and Mr Foute , and I had heard Foote give a very entertaining 
account of Johnson's happening to have his attention arrested by a 
man who was very furious, and who, while beating his straw, 
supposed it to be William Duke of Cumberland, whom he was 
punishing for his cruelties in Scotland in 1746 There was nothing 
peculiarly remarkable this day , but the general contemplation of 
insanity was very affecting. I accompanied him home, and dined 
and drank tea with him 

Talking of an acquaintance of ours, distinguished for knowing 
an uncommon variety of miscellaneous articles both in antiquities 
and polite literature, he observed, “ You know, Sir, he runs about 
With little weight upon his mind ” And talking of another veiy 
ingenious gentleman, who from the warmth of his temper was at 
variance with many of his acquaintance, and wished to avoid them, 
he said, “ Sir, he leads the life of an outlaw 

On Friday, May 12, as he had been so good as to assign me a 
room in his house, where 1 might sleep occasionally, when 1 
happened to sit with him to a late hour, I took possession of it this 
night, found every thing in excellent order, and w'as attended by 
honest Francis with a most civil assiduity * I asked him whether 
1 might go to a consultation with anothei lawyer upon Sunday, as 


Cor etAd^'Lmf i6 On 1746 pnt the following note —‘"My very honourable 
Tnend General Sir George Howaid, who served in the Duke of Cumberland's anny» 
has assured Joe that the cruelties were noi imputable lo Ins Royal Highness ** 


' The first allusion is probably to Percy, 
the second to the iU>conditioned and 
malignant Sleevens 
* Paoli also had gven him a room at 
bis house, and " ihe command of his 
coach " " All cards and messages of 
every kind were taken in there lor me 
1 felt more dignity when 1 had several 
servants at my devotion, a large apart- 


ment, and the convenience and state of a 
coach 1 recollected that this dignity in 
London was honourably acquired by my 
tra\e]5 abroad, and my pen arier I enme 
home, so 1 could enjoy it with niy own 
approbation " He had left liis rooni'i 
in Gcirard -street, Soho, to oblige his 
landlord, who had found a lodger that 
would remain longer — LeStersto Temple 
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»hat appeared to me to be doing work as much in my way, as if an 
artisan should work on the day appropriated for religious rest. 
Johnson “Why, Sir, when you are of consequence enough to 
oppose the practice of consulting upon Sunday, you should do it . 
but you may go now It is not criminal, though it is not what one 
should do, who is anxious for the preservation and increase of piety, 
to which a peculiar observance of Sunday is a great help The 
ilistinction IS clear between what is of moral and what is of ritual 
obligation ’’ 

On Saturday, May 13, I breakfasted with him by invitation, 
accompanied by Mr Andrew Crosbie, a Scotch Advocate, whom he 
had seen at Fdinburgh, and the lion Colonel (now General) Edward 
Stopford, brother to Lord Courtown, who was desirous of being 
introduced to him His tea and rolls and butter, and whole break- 
fast apparatus were all in such decorum, and his behaviour was so 
courteous, that Colonel Stopford was quite surprized, and wondered 
at his having heard so much said of Johnson's slovenliness and 
roughness. I have pieserved nothing of what passed, except th,Lt 
Crosuie pleased him much by talking learnedly of alchjmy, as to 
which Johnson was not a positive unbeliever, but ratlier delighted 
in considering what progress had actually been made in the trans 
mutation of metals, what near approaches there had been to the 
making of gold , and told us that it was affirmed, that a person in 
the Russian dominions had discovered the secret, but died without 
revealing it, as imagining it would be prejudicial to society He 
added, that it was not impossible but it might in time be generally 
known 

It being asked whether it was reasonable for a man to be angry 
at another whom a w( man had pre'eried to him , —Johnson “ I do 
not see. Sir, that it is reasonable for a man to be angry at another, 
whom a woman has preferred to him but an^iy he is, no doubt , 
and he is loath to be angry at himself” 

Befoie setting out lor Scotland on the 23id, I was frequently in 
his company at different places, but during this period have recorded 
only two remarks one concerning Garrick ■ He has not Latin 
enough He finds out the Latin b^ the meaning, rather than the 
meaning by the Latin ” And another concerning writers of travels, 
who, he observed, “ were moie defective than any other writers ” 

I passed many hours with him on the 17th, of which I find all 
my memorial is, " much laughing It would seem he had that 

' Boswell does not mention that the villa at Streithim— a delightful spot 
scene of this ■'much laughing" was Dr Johnson is here too 1 came yes- 
Strealham " I am now at Mr Thrale s terday to dinner, and this moniing Di 
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day been in a humour for jocularity and mernment, and upon such 
occasions 1 never knew a man laugh more heartily. We may 
suppose, that the high relish of a state so different from his habitual 
gloom, produced more than ordinary exertions of that distinguishing 
faculty of man, which has puzzled philosophers so much to explain. 
Johnson's laugh was as remarkable as any circumstance in his 
manner It was a kind of good humoured growl. Tom Davies 
descnbed it drolly enough : ** He laughs like a rhinoceros.” ^ 

To James Boswell, Esq, 

“ Dear Sir, — I make no doubt but you are now safely lodged in 
your own habitation, and have told all your adventures to Mrs. 
Boswell and Miss Veronica. Pray teach Veronica to love me Bid 
her not mind mamma 

Mrs Thrace has taken cold, and been very much disordered, 
but I hope is grown well. Mr Langton went yesterday to Lincoln- 
shire, and has invited Nicolaida* to follow him Beauclerk talks of 

* A learned Greek 

Cor £t Ad — After line 8, read— • 

“la BENNFT lANOTON FSQ 

“ Dfak Sir,— T hnve an old aminuensis m CTC*it chslresg T pven what I 
think 1 can and nil 1 cannot tell uhcie to l>e» a^ain 1 put into his 

hands lhi*9 iiicjiinn^ four II \ou could «uiiect lliree juntas more, it would 

clear him hum ins prcbcnt dilDcuUy* 1 am. Sir 

•• your most humble servant, 

“May 31 , 1775 " ” Johnsov, 

Johnson and T return to London; and I dined ttte^d-tete with my charming Mru. 
go with Mr Beauclerk to sec his elegant Stuart, of whom you have heard in my 
villa and lihiarv (worth 3000/ ) at Mus- journal , she lefuscd to be of a parly at 
well llill, nearHighgate and return and Richmond that she and I might enjoy a 
dine wilh him 1 hope Dr Johnson will faiewell interview We dined in all (he 
dine with us On Saturday last 1 dmed elegance of two courses and a dessert, 
with John Wilkes and his daughter, onci with dumb>waiters, except when the se- 
nobody else, at the Mansion House , iC cond course and the dessert were served 
was a most pleasant scene I had that We talked with unreserved freedom, aa 
day brc'ikfasted with Or Johnson I we had nothing to fear We were 
drank lea with Lord Bute's daughlci iR' fhUosophunl, upon honour, not deep, 

law, and 1 supped with Miss Boswell but feeling , we were pious , we drank tea 

What variety ' Mr Johnson went with .uid bid each other adieu as hudy a.s 

me to Beauclerk s villa, Beauclerk having romance paints She is my wife's 

been ill, it is delightful just at Highgate deaiest fnend, so you see how beautiful 

He has one of the most numerous and our intimacy is I then went to Mr 

splendid private hbranes that 1 ever saw, Johnson’s, and he accompanied me to 

;^eenhouses, hot-houscs, observatory, Billy’s, where we supped , and then he 

laboratory for chemical eipenments — m went with me to the 11m in Holbom, 

short, everything princely We dmed where the Newcastle fly sets out We 

with him at his box at the Adelplu.*' — were warmly affectionate He is to buy 

Bos Lift , 193 for me a chest of books of his choosing 

^ Boswell thus describes his last day off stalls, and 1 am to read mxi and 
*11 London — *' After breakfasting witn drink less — that was his counseL" 

Baoli and worshippug at St. Paul a, I 
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^oing to Bath. I am to set out on Monday , so there Js nothing 
but dispersion 

“ I have returned Lord Hailes’s entertaining sheets, but must 
stay till I come back for more, because it will be inconvenient to 
send them after me m my vagrant state. 

" 1 pcomised Mrs Macaulay* that I would try to serve her son at 
Oxford I have not forgotten it, nor am unwilling to perform it. 
If they desire to give him an English education, it should be con- 
sidered whether they cannot send him for a year or two to an 
English school. If he comes immediately from Scotland, he can 
make no figure in our Universities The schools in the north, 1 
believe, are cheap , and, when I was a young man, were eminently 
good 

“ There are two little books published by the Foulis, Telemachus 
and Collins's Poems, each a shilling, I would be glad to have 
them. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs Boswell, though she does not 
love me. You see what perverse things ladies are, and how little 
fit to be trusted with feudal estates When she mends and loves 
oie, there may be more hope of her daughters 

“ I will not send compliments to my friends by name, because 
I would be loath to leave any out in the enumeration Tell them, 
as you see them, how well I speak of Scotch politeness, and Scotch 
hospitality, and Scotch beauty, and of eve.y thing Scotch, but 
Scotch oat-cakes and Scotch prejudices 

“ Let me know the answer of Rasay, and the decision relating 
to Sir Allan * I am, my dearest Sir, with gieat affection, 

“ Your most obliged and most humble servant, 

■‘Sam Johnson 

■■May 27, 1775 " 

After my return to Scotland, I wiote thice letteis to him, from 
which I extract the following passages : 

" I have seen Lord Hailes since I came down He thinks it 
wonderful that j'ou aie pleased to take so much pains in revising 
his ‘ Annals ’ I told him that you said you were well rewarded by 
the entertainment which you had in reading them." 

" There has been a numerous flight of Hebiideans in Edinburgh 
this summer, whom I have been happy to entertain at my house. 

’ Wife of the Reiercnd Mr Kenneth Maciuhy, luthour of "The History of St. 
Kilili ’ 

■“A lawsuit earned on bv Sir Allan Maclean, Chief of his Clan, to recover 
cerLaiD parts of his fimiJv estate Iroin the Duke ol Ai Ic 
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Mr Donald Macquecn * and Lord Monboddo supped with me one 
evening They joined in controverting your proposition, that the 
Gaelirk of the Highlands and Isles of Scotland was not written till 
of late ” 

“ My mind has been somewhat dark this summer ' I have need 
of your warming and vivifying rays , and I hope I shall have them 
frequently I am going to pass some time with my father at 
Auchinleck ’’ 


To James Boswell, Esq 

“ Dear Sir, — I am now returned from the annual ramble into the 
middle counties Having seen nothing that I had not seen before, 
1 ha\e nothing to relate Time has left that part of the island few 
antiquities , and commerce has left the people no singularities. 
I was glad to go abroad, and, perhaps, glad to come home , which 
IS, in other woids, 1 was, I am afraid, weary of being at home, and 
weary of being abroad Is not this the state of life ^ But, if we 
confess this weariness, let us not lament it , for all the wise and all 
the good say, that we may cure it 

“ For the black fumes which rise in your mind, 1 can prescribe 
nothing but that you disperse them by honest business or innocent 
pleasure, and by reading sometimes easy and sometimes serious. 
Change of place is useful, and I hope that your residence at 
Auchinleck will have many good effects ^ ■! 'i ^ 

“That I should have given pain to Rasay, I am sincerely sorry , 
and am therefore very much pleased that he is no longer uneasy. 
He still thinks that I have represented him as personally giving 
up the Chieftainship I meant only that it was no longer con- 
tested netween the two houses, and supposed it settled, perhaps, 
by the cession of some remote generation, m the house of Dun 
vegan. I am sorry the advertisement was not continued for three 
or four times in the papers 

* A very leimed minister m the Isle of Sky, whom both Dr Johnson and I have 
meniioued with regard 


1 “I have had a pretty severe return 
this summer of that mclvnchol} or h)po- 
chondna,” wntes Boswell to Ills triend 
Temple, about this time “ Wliilc gloomv, 
and fretful, and grossly indolent, I was 
shocked with the recollection of my good 
spints, gaiety, and ictivity, as a man with 
a headache is shocked by bright sun 
beams The stnnge thing was Hint I 
did not write you a few lines merely as 
bring guns of distiess ” — {^Letters, p 209 ) 
VOL II. 


The stale of his mind was indeed more 
senous than it appeued to Johnson 
“I awake in the night," he wntes, 
" dreading annihilation, or being thrown 
into some horrible stale of being 
The other night when I was gloomy, I 
felt a strong impression or leioiketion of 
the phrase in Sciipturc, ‘ Seek je the 
Lord while He may be tound ’ " All this 
wis peihaps, the gluum after some 
deliaiieli 


3 
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“ That Lord Monboddo and Mr. Macqueen should controvert • 
position contrary to the imaginary interest of literary or national 
prejudice, might be easily i.nagined ; but of a standing fact there 
ought to be no contro 'ersy ■ If there are men with tails, catch an 
homo raudatm, if there was writing of old in the Highlands or 
Hebride"! ' i the Erse language, produce the manuscripts Where 
men write, they will write to one another, and some of their letters, 
in families studious of their ancestry, will be kept. In Wales there 
arc many manuscripts 

“I ha\e now three parcels of Lord Hailes’s history, which I 
purpose to return all the next week that his respect for my little 
observations should keep his work in suspense, makes one of the 
evils of my journey It is in our language, I think, a new mode of 
history, which tells all that is wanted, and, I suppose, all that is 
known, without laboured splendour of language, or affected subtilty 
of conjecture The exactness of his dates raises my wonder He 
seems to have the closeness of Henault without his constraint 
“Mrs Thrale was so entertained with your 'Journal,'* that she 
almost read herself blind She has a great regard for you * 

“ Of Mrs Boswell, though she knows in her heart that she does 
not love me, I am always glad to hear any good, and hope that she 
and the little dear ladies wtU have neither sickness nor any other 
affliction But she knows that she does not care what becomes of 
me, and for that she may be sure that I think her veiy much to 
blame 

“ Never, my dear Sir, do you take it into your head to think that 
I do not love you , you may settle yourself in full confidence both 
of my love and my esteem , I love you as a kind man, I value you 
as a woithy man, and hope in time to reveicnee you as a man of 
exemplary piety I hold you as Hamlet has it, • in my heart of 
heart,’ and, therefore, it is little to say, that I am, Sii, 

“Your affectionate humble stivant, 

' Sam. Johnson. 

London, August 27* 1775 ” 

^ My * Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides," nvbich that lady read in the onginnl 
in'inuhcnpi * 

' 1 T untesthebdi in the mar- he found sen s li/liculties in the way 

cm il liLi copy — ne\ti h-id I thought I hiA n t -nmi ten out inolher hnc of 
him 1 cOTuicil ind a clc\er felloe " ii)\ rcnnrl s un iht Hdnidcb 1 found it 

* ]l \^'’s growing to pub in possible to do il in London Besides 

lish his (ouf 111 some shape • Dr JoIui> Dr Johnson d()e<; not seem very desirous 
son, he writes to lemple, on April 4, that 1 should publish any supplement 
has allowed me to write out a supple-* Betwem oursfhes he is not apt to ra- 
ment to his joiimey, but 1 wish I may be courage one to share reputation with 
able to settle to it * But a month later himself -Bos Let , 102. 
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To the same. 

“ Sir, — If in these papers,* there is little alteration attempted, 
do not suppose me negligent I have read them perhaps more 
closely than the rest ; hut I find nothing worthy of an objection 

“ Write to me soon, and write often, and tell me all your honest 
heart. 

“ I am. Sir, 

'* Yours affectionately, 

‘•Augiistjo, 1775 ” " Sam. Johnson. 


To the same. 

“ My dear Sir, — I now write to you, lest in some of your freaks 
and humours you should fancy yourself neglected Such fancies I 
must entreat you never to admit, at least never to indulge, for my 
regard for you is so radicated and fixed, that it is become part of 
my mind, and cannot be effaced but by some cause uncommonly 
violent , therefore, whether I write or not, set your thoughts at 
rest. I now write to tell you that I shall not very soon write again, 
fur I am to set out to-morrow on another journey 

4r * * it * ifr 

** Your friends are all well at Streatham, and m Leicester-fields. 
Make my compliments to Mrs Boswell, if she is m good humour 
with me. 

** 1 am, Sir, &c 

" September 14, 1775 " <• Sam Johnson. 

What he mentions in such light terms as, " I am to set out to- 
morrow on another journey,” I soon afterwards discovered was no 
less than a tour to France with Mr and Mrs Thrale. This was the 
only time in his life that he went upon the Continent. 

■ Another parcel of Lord Bailes's *' Annalh of Scotland ” 

Second Edition, note, line 20 — Where Sir Jobhua Reynolds bved. 

Cor et Ad — Line 28, after continent read — 

“TO UR ROBERT LKVET 

** Sept 18, 1775, Calais. 

“Dear Sir, — We arc here m Irince, after a very plcising passage of no more 
Ihm SIX hours I know not when I sh J1 write again, and therefore I Avnte now, 
though you emnot suppose that 1 have much to say You have seen P'rance your- 
self hrom this place wc arc going to Rouen, and from Rouen to Paris, where 
Mr Thrale designs to stay about five or six neeks Wc have a regular recommen- 
dation to the linglish resident, so we shall not be taken for vagabonds We think 
to go one way and return another, and for as much as we can, I will try to speak a 
little Prench , I tned hitherto but little, but I spoke sometimes If 1 heard better, 
I suppose I should leain faster I am, Sir, 

•• Your humble servant, 

“ Sam Johnson ” 
3—2 
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To Dr Samull Joknson. 

** Edinhurj^h, Oct 34, 1775 

**Mv DEAR Sir, — I f I had not been informed that you were at 
Pans, you should have had a letter from me by the earliest oppor- 
tunity, announcing the birth of my Son, on the gth instant, I have 
named him Alexander, after my father * I now write, as I suppose 
your fellow traveller, Mr Thrale, will return to London this week 
to attend his duty in parliament, and that you will not stay behind 
him 

“ I send another parcel of Lord Hades’s ‘ Annals ’ I have 
undertaken to solicit you for a favour to him, which he thus requests 
in a letter to me ‘ I intend soon to give you the " Life of Robeit 
Bruce,” which you will be pleased to transmit to Dr Johnson I 
wish that you could assist me in a fancy which I have taken, of 
getting Dr Johnson to draw a character of Robert Bruce, from the 
account that I give of that prince If he finds materials for it in 
my work, it will be a proof that 1 have been fortunate in selecting 
the most striking incidents ' 

“ 1 suppose by ' The Ltfe 0 / Robert Bruce,' his Lordship means 

TO THE SAUK 

'• Pans, Oct 22, 1775 

*’Dear Sir, — ^W c 'ire still here, commonly very busy in looking about us We 
have been to day at Versailles Vou have seen it, end 1 shall not describe it Sve 
came yesteiday from Fontainbleau, where the Court 15 now We went to see the 
King and Queen at dinnei, and the Queen was so impressed by Miss,* that she sent 
one ol the Geiiilcmen to in(|uire who she was I find all true llial you have ever 
told me at P.ins Mr Thrale is very liberal, and keeps ns two cosches, and a very 
hnc table, but 1 th iia our cookery veiy bad Mrs Thrale got into a coioenl of 
English nuns, and I talked with her tluuugh the giate, and I am very kindly used by 
the English Benedictine fnais But upon the whole 1 cannot make much acr]ii iiut- 
ance here, and though the churches, palaces, and some private houses ait veiy 
mapiiheenl, there is no very great pleasure after having seen many, in seeing mtue, 
at leist the pleasure, whatever it be, must some time have an end, and we ,tre 
beginning to think when we shall eome home Mr Thrale calculates that as we lep 
Slrealbam on the AReenlb of September, we shall see it again about the fifteenth of 
November 

** I think I had not been on this side of the sea five da^^s before I found a sensible 
improvement in my health I ran a race in the lain this day, and belt BarctlL 
Barciti IS a fine fellow, and speaks French, I think, quiti as well as English 

“ M ike my complinienls to Mrs Willi iras , and give iiiy love to Francis , and icll 
my friends that I am not lost 1 am, dear Sir, 

“Your aflectionatr humble. See 

" Sam Johnson ” 


* Miss Thralev 


' “ Let nip inrni m von that last night ill in her l.ihoin , but is in a good way 

(Oct q, 177s) niy wife wis salely tic- Boswell s 2\i 

hvered of a sci 1 My wile v is vtiy 
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that part of his ' Annals ' which relates the history of that prince, 
and not a separate work. 

" Shall we have ' A Journey to Paris ’ from you in the winter ? 
You will, I hope, at any rate be kind enough to give me some 
account of your French travels very soon, for I am very impatient. 
What a different scene have you viewed this autumn, from that 
which you viewed 'n autumn 1773 ' I ever am, my dear Sir, 

“ Your much obliged, and affectionate humble servant, 

"James Boswell.” 


To James Boswell Esq 

" Dear Sir, — I am glad that the joung Laird is bom, and an 
end, as I hope, put to the only difference that you can ever have 
with Mrs Boswell * I know that she does not love me, but I 
intend to persist in wishing her well till I get the better ot her 

" Pans is, indeed, a place very different from the Hebrides, but it 
IS to a hasty traveller not so fertile of novelty, nor affords so many 
opportunities of remark I cannot picteiid to tell the piiblick any 
thing of a place better known to many of my readcis than to 
my self We can talk of it when we meet 

“I shall go ne\t week (o Slic,itliam, fiom whence I purpose to 
send a parcel of the ‘History’ every post Concerning the 
character of Bruce, 1 can only say, that I do not see any great 
reason for writing it, but I shall not easily deny what Lord Hailes 
and you concur in desiring. 

“ 1 have been remarkably healthy all the journey and hope you 
and your family have known only that trouble and danger which 
has so happily terminated Among all the congratulations that you 
may receive, I hope you believe none more warm and sincere, than 
those of, dear Sir, 

“Your most affectionate, 

“'Sam Johnson. 

** November 16, 1775 ” 

To Mrs Lucy Porter, in Lichfield ^ 

“ Dear Madam, — This week I came home from Pans. I have 
brought you a little box, which I thought pretty' but I know nut 

■ This alludes to my old feudal pnnciple of prefemng male to female succession 

s There can be no doufjt that Tn.iny years prcvioas to 1775, he corresponded mtfa 
this lady, who was his sLep-daughler, but none ot his earlier lellers to her have been 
preserved 1 

1 Boswell learned from Miss Seward probably did not like to own that Misa 
that sacli letters had been prcsciacd.hut Porter had declined lo let him see them. 
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whether it is properly a snuff-bov, or a box for some other use. I 
will send it, when I can find an opportunity I have been through 
the whole journey remarkably well My fellow-travellers were the 
same whom you saw at Lichfield, only we took Baretti with us 
Pans IS not so fine a place as you would expect The palaces and 
churches, however, are very splendid and magnificent , and what 
would please you, there are many very fine pictures , but I do not 
think their way of life commodious or pleasant 

“ Let me know how your health has been all this while I hope 
the fine summer has given you strength sullicient to encounter the 
winter 

" Make my compliments to all mj friends , and, if your fingers 
will let you, write to me, or let your maid write, if it be troublesome 
to you I am, dear Madam, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

"Nov i6, 177S” “Sam Johnson 

To the same 

“Dear Madam, — Some weeks ago I wrote to you, to tell you 
that I was just come home from a ramble, and hoped that I should 
have heard from you 1 am afraid winter has laid hold on your 
fingers, and hinders you from writing However, let somebody 
write, if you cannot, and tell me how you do, and a little of what 
has happened at Lichfield among our friends 1 hope you arc all well 

“ When I was in France, I thought myself growing young, but 
am afraid that cold weather will take part of my new vigour from 
me Let us, however, take care of ourselves, and lose no part of 
OUT health by negligence. 

" 1 never knew whether you received the Commentary on the 
New Testament, and the Travels, and the glasses 

“ Do, my dear love, write to me , and do not let us forget each 
other. This is the season of good wishes, and I wish you all good 
1 have not lately seen Mr. Porter,* nor heard of him Is he with you ? 

" Be pleased to make my compliments to Mrs. Adey, and Mrs. 
Cobb, and all my friends , and when I can do any good, let me 
know. 1 am, dear Madam, 

“Yours most affectionately, 

"December, 1 77S ” “ Sam. JOHNSON 

It IS to be regretted, that he did not write an account of hia 
* Son of Mrs Johnson, by her first husband ' 

' Another brother of Miss Porter's, tion of which she eipended in building a 
who was in the navy, had died, leaving house 
her about ten thousand pounds, a por- 
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travels in Prance, for as he is reported to have once said, that 
“ he could write the Life of a Broomstick,” so, notwithstanding so 
many former travellers have exhausted almost every thing subject 
for remark in that great kingdom, his very accurate observation, 
and peculiar vigour of thought and illustration, would have pro- 
duced a valuable work. During his visit to it, which lasted but 
about two months, he wrote notes or minutes of what he saw He 
promised to shew me them, but I neglected to put him in mind of 
it , and the greatest part of them have been lost, or, peihaps, 
destroyed in that precipitate burning of his papers a few days 
before his death, which must ever be lamented One small paper- 
book, however, entitled “ France., II ” has been preserved, and 
is in my possession. It is a diurnal register of his life and 
observations, from the loth of October to the 4th of November, 
inclusive, being twenty-six daj's , and shews an extraordinary 
attention to various minute particulars Being the only memorial 
of this tour that remains, my readers, 1 am confident, will peruse 
It with pleasure, though his notes are very short, and evidently 
written only to assist his own recollection 

“ Oct 10 Tuesday. We saw the Ecole MtlHane, in which one 
bundled and fifty young boys are educated for the army They 
have arms of different sizes, accoidmg to the age , — fliiiLs of wood. 
The building is very large, but nothing fine, except the council- 
room The French have large squares in the windows, — thpy 
make good iron palisades Their meals are gross 

“We visited the Observatory, a large budding of a great height 
The upper stones of the parapet very large, but not cramped with 
iron The flat on the top is very extensive , but on the insulated 
part there is no parapet. Though it was broad enough. I did 
not care to go upon it. Maps were printing in one of the 
rooms 

‘‘ We walked to a small convent of the Fathers of the Oratory. 
In the readmg-desk of the refectory lay the Lives of the Saints. 

“ Oct. II. Wednesday We went to see Hotel de Chatlots, a 
house not veiy large, but very elegant One of the rooms was gilt 
to a degree that I never saw before The upper part for servants 
and their masters was pretty 

“ Thence we went to Mr Monville’s, a house divided into small 
apartments, furnished with effeminate and minute elegance — 
Porphyry. 

“ Thence we went to St. Roque's church, which is very large , — 
the lower part of the pillars incrusted with maibla. -Three chapels 
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behind the high iltar, — the last a mass of low arches — Altars, I 
believe, all round 

“ We passed through Place de Venddme, a fine square, about as 
big as Hanover squaie — Inhabited by the high families — Lewis 
XIV on ht rseback in the middle 

“ Monville is the son of a farmer general In the house of 
Chatlois IS a room furnished with japan, fitted up in Europe 

“ V/e dined with Boccage, the Marquis Blanchetti, and his lady. 
— The sweetmeats taken by the Marchioness Blanchett’, after ob 
serving that they were dear — Mr Le Roy, Count Manueci the 
Abbt, the Prior, and father Wilson, who staid with me, till 1 took 
him home in the coach. 

“ Batliiani is goi e 

“The Fiench have no laws for the maintenance of their poor — 
Monk not neeessaiily a priest — Benedictines rise at four, — are at 
chuich an hour and half, at church a.;ain half an hour beiore, half 
an hour after dinner, and again fiom half an hour after seven to 
eight They may sleep eight hours — Bodily labour wanted in 
monasteries 

“'Ihe poor taken to hospitals, and miserably kept — Morks in 
th“ convent fifteen — accounted poor 

“Oct 12 Thursday, We went to the Gobelins — Tapestry 
mikes a good picture, — imitates flesh exaetlv — One piece with a 
gold g'ound — the birds not t\attlv coloured — Thence we went to 
the King s cibinet , — very neat, not, peril ips, peifect — Gold ore — 
Candles of the c iiidle tiee — Seeds — W'oods — Thence to Gagnier’s 
house, where I saw rooms nme, fuinisbed with a profusion of 
wealth and elegance which I never have seen before — Vases — 
Pictures — The dia^on china — The lustre said to be of crystal, and 
to have cost 3,500! — I he whole furniture siid to have cost 
125 oool — Damask hanf,in„s covered w th pictures — Porphyry. 
— This house struck me — Then vve waited on the ladies to Mon- 
ville's — Captain Iiwin with us* — Spain County town" all beggars 
— At Dijon he could not find the way to Orleans — Cross roads of 
France very bad — Five soldieis — Woman — Soldiers escaped — 
The Colonel would not lose five men for the death of one woman — 
The magistrate cannot seiT'e a soldier but by the Colonel s per- 
mission — Good inn at Nismes — Moois of Bsrbary fond of English- 
men — Gibraltar eminently nealthv , — it his beef from Barbary. 
— There is a large garden — Soldiers sometimes fall from the rock. 

* The rest of this p-iiagraph ippevrs to be a minute of what was told by Cajitain 
Irwin 
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" Oct 13 Friday. I staid at home all day, only went to find the 
Prior, who was not at home. — I read something in Canus * — Nec 
adjniror, nec multum laudo 

“ Oct 14 Saturday We went to the house of Mr. Argenson, 
which was almost wainscutted with looking-glasses, and covered 
with gold — The ladies closet wainscotted with large squares of 
glass over painted paper They always place mirrours to reflect 
their rooms 

"Then we went to Julien’s, the Treasurer of the Clergy — 
30,0001. a year — The house has no very large room, but is set with 
iniriours, and coveitd with gold — Books of wood here, and in 
another library 

'• At D 's ' 1 looked into the books in the lady’s closet, 

and, in contempt, shewed them to Mr T — Prince TiH , * Bihl les 
1 ui, and othei books — She was olTcnded, and shut up, as wc heard 
afterwaids, her apartment 

"Thin we went to Julien Le Roj, the Kings watch-maker, a 
man of character in his business, who shewed a small clock made 
to find the longitude — A decent man 

“ Afieiw lid we saw the Palais Marrhand, and the Courts of 
Justice, civil and ciiminal — Queries on the Sellette — Tins building 
has the old Gothick passages, and a gicat appearance of antiquity. 
— Three hundred prisoners sometimes in the gaol. 

" Much disturbed , — hope no ill will be •’ 

" In the afternoon I visited Mr Freron the jouinalist He spoke 
Latin very scantil) , but seemed to undcistand me — His house not 
splendid, but of commodious size — His family, wife, son, and 
daughter, not elevated but decent — I was pleased with my 
reception — He is to translate my book, which I am to send him 
with notes 

" Oct 15 Sunday At Cho.si, a royal palace on the banks of the 
Seme, about 7 m fiom I’aiis — The ten ace noble ale ng the river — 
The rooms numeioiis and giaiid, but not discriminated from other 
palaces — The chapel beautiful, but small. — China globes — Inlaid 
table. — Labyrinth — Sinking table — Toilet tables 

“Oct 16 Monday The Palais Ro)al very grand, large, and 

Melchior Caniis, a celebrated Spanish Dnniinic'in, vho died at Toledo, in 1560. 
He wrote a tieatise De Locis 1 heol 111 Iwclvi books 

s This passage, which some in ly think snpusUlious reminds me of Archbishop 
Laud's Diaxy 

1 1 rd Lditwn — " borne may, alteird to so many 

’ Ihobably U'Argenson found in the common collections, or a 

“ Lord Mac..ilay and Mr Croker hid political satire on the Pnnee of Wales 
an angry discussion on the trivial point Mr Liokcr, who took the last view, 
ulitlhLi this w irk Ills the fury talc seems to have been sub tantially right 
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loftjr. — A very great collection of pictures. — Three of Raphael. — 
Two Holy Kamily — One small piece of M. Angelo — One room of 
Rubens — 1 thought the pictures of Raphael line. 

" The Thuilleries — Statues — ^Venus — jEn and Anchises in his 
arms, — Nilus — Many more — The walks not open to mean persons. 
— Chairs at night hired foi two sous a piece — Pont toumant. 

“ Austin N uns — Grate. — Mrs Fermor, Abbess t — She knew Pope, 

and thought him disagreeable — Mrs has many books , — 

has seen life —Their frontlet disagreeable — Their hood, — Their life 
easy — Rise about five , hour and halt in chapel. — Dine at ten. — 
Another hour and half at chapel , half an hour about three, and half 
an hour more at seven — four hours m chapel — A large garden. — 
Thirteen peiisioners — Teacher complained. 

“ At the Boulevards saw nothing, yet was glad to be there — 
Rope-dancing and farce — Egg dance 

“ N [Note ] Near Pans, whether on week days or Sundays, 
the roads empty 

“Oct jy Tuesday. At the Palais Marchand — I bought 


A snuff bo\. 

24 L 


6 

Table book 

J 5 

Sc.ssais 3 p [pair] 

i8 


63=2 12 


“We heard the lawyers plead — N As many killed at Pans as 
there are days in the year — CItambre de question — Tournelle at the 
Palais Marchand — An old venerable building 

“ The Palais Bourbon, belonging to the Prince of Conde Only 
one small wing shown , — lofty , — splendid gold and glass — The 
battles of the great Conde are painted in one of the rooms The 
present Prince a giandsiic at thirty-nine 

“The sight of palaces, and other great buildings, leaves no very 
distinct images, unless to those who tain of them, and impress them 
As 1 entered, my wife was in my mind * she would have been 
pleased Having now nobody to please. I am little pleased 
“ N In France there is no middle rank 

“ So many shops open, that Sunday is little distinguished at 
Pans — The palaces of Louvre and Thuilleries granted out in 
lodgings. 

* His teodcT affcclion for fais departed « ife, of which [here are many endencs 
in his Prajerb and MeditTtions,*’ appears >ery feelingly m (his pabSdge, 


• Niece to the “Belinda ” of “ The Rape of the Lock ’ 
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" Id the Palais dt Bourbon, gilt globes of metal at the fire-place. 
" The French beds commended — Much of the marble only paste. 
“ The Colosseum a mere wooden building, at least much of it 
“ Oct. i8. Wednesday We went to Fontainebleau, which we 
found a large mean town, crowded with people — The forest thick 
with woods, very extensive — Manucci secured us lodgings. — The 
appearance of the country pleasant — No hills, few streams, only 
one hedge — I remember no chapels nor crosses on the road.— > 
Pavement still, and rows of trees 

“ N Nobody but mean people walk in Pans 
“Oct. 19 Thursday At court, we saw the apartments; — the 
King’s bed-chamber and council-chamber extremely splendid — 
Persons of all ranks in the external rooms through which the family 
passes , — servants and masters — Brunet with us the second time 
“ The introductor came to us , — civil to me — Presenting — I had 
scruples — Not necessary — We went and saw the King and Queen 
at dinner. — We saw the other ladies at dinner — Madame Elizabeth, 
with the Princess of Guimene — ^At night we went to a comedy I 
neither saw nor heard — Drunken women — Mrs. Th. preferred one 
to the other 

“ Oct 20 Friday We saw the Queen mount in the forest — 
Brown habit, rode aside one lady rode aside — The Queen’s horse 
light grey , — martingale — She galloped — We then went to the 
apaitments, and admired them — Then wandered through the palace. 
— In the passages, stalls and shops — Painting in fresco by a great 
master, worn out — ^We saw the King's horses and dogs — The dogs 
almost all English — Degenerate. 

“ The horses not much commended — The stables cool , the 
kennel filthy. 

“At night the ladies went to the opera I refused, but should 
have been welcome. 

“ The King fed himself with his left hand as we 
" Saturday, 21 In the night I got ground — We came home to. 
Pans — I think we did not see the chapel . — Tree broken by the wind. 
— The French chairs made all of boards painted 

"N Soldiers at the court of justice — Soldiers not amenable to 
the magistrates. — Dijon woman * 

“ Faggots in the palace — Everything slovenly, except in the chief 
rooms. — Trees in the roads, some tall, none old, many very young 
and small. 

“ Women’s saddles seem ill made. — Queen’s bridle woven with 
sdvei. — ^Tags to stnke the horse. 

■ See p S77. 
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« Sunday, Oct ?2 To Versailles, a mean town — Carriages of 
business passing — Mean shops against the wall — Our way lay 
through Sevt, where the China manufacture — Wooden bridge at 
Seve, in the way to \ t-snlle« — The palace of great extent — The 
front long, I saw it not perfectly — The Menagerie Cjgnets 
dark, ll e i nlsck feet , on the ground, tame — Halcjons, or gulls. 
— Stag and hind, young —Aviary, very large, the net, wire — Black 
flag of China, small — Rhinoceros, the horn broken and pared away, 
whieti, I supp se will glow, the basis, I think, four inches cross; 
the skin toMs like loose cloth doubled oser his body, and cross his 
hips, a V i t aiim il though )Oung, as big, perhaps, as foui oxen — 
The toun,, eicphant, with his tusks just appealing — ^The brown 
bear put out Ins piws, — ill very tame — The hon — ^The tigers I 
did not well \iew — ^The camel, or diomedary with two bunches, 
L illeu the Hugu n,* taller than anv horse — Two lamels with one 
bunch — Amnn„ the birds was a |rehcan, who bein„ let out, went to 
a fountain and sw.im about to cUch hrh His feet well webbed 
he dipped his head and turned his long bill sidewise He caught 
two or three fish, but did not eat them 

“ Irianon is i kind of retie it appendant to Ver'n'les II has an 
open poitico, Ihe pavement, and, I thinl the pillii maible — 
'Ihere arc manv looms which I do not distinetlj lemimber — A 
tal le of poipli) ij ibo it fist feet long and between Iwo and three 
bio id givcn to I ewis \IV by the Venetian Siate — In the council 
room almost all th it w is not door or window was I think looking 
glass —Little Inanon is i small palace like a ' intleman s house — 
The upper floor paved with brick — I ittle Vienne — The court is ill 
paved — The looras at the top arc small, fit to sooth the imagination 
with prisacy In the front of Versailles are smtll b, sons el water 
on the terrace, and other basons I think bchwthtm There are 
little courts — The gieat gilers is wa nseotted with mirrois, not 
very large but joined by Irames I suppose the lai ge pi lies w ere not 
yet made — The play house was stry large — The eh ipel I do not 
lemember if we saw — We saw one chapel but I am not certain 
whether there or at Trianon — The forcijn iffee pat ed with bricks 
— The dinner half a Louis each, and I ihinl. a Louis over — Money 
giscn at Men igene, three hares , at palace six hues 

“Oct 23 Monday Last night I wiote to Levet — We went to 
see the looking glasses wrought They come from Normandy in 
cast jilates, perhaps the third of an inch thick At Pans they are 
ground upon a marble table, by rubbing one plate on another with 


I his f] uhtl should be applied to this animal with one bunch 
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g^it between them. The various sands, of which there are said to 
be five, I could not learn The handle, by which the upper glass is 
moved, has the form of a wheel, which may be moved in all direc- 
tions The plates are sent up with their surfaces ground, but not 
polished, and so continue till they are bespoken, lest time should 
spoil the surface, as we were told Those that are to be polished, 
are laid on a table covered with several thick cloths, hard strained, 
that the resistance may be equal , they are then rubbed with a hand 
rubber, held down hard by a contrivance which I did not well 
understand The powder which is used last seemed to me to be 
iron dissolved in aqua fortis they called it, as Baretti said, mate de 
I'eau forte, which he thought was dregs They mentioned vitriol 
and saltpetre The cannon ball swam in the quicksilver To silver 
them a leaf of beaten tin is laid, and rubbed with quicksilver, to 
which it unites Then more quicksilver is poured upon it, which 
by its mutual [attraction] rises very high. Then a paper is laid at 
the nearest end of the plate, over which the glass is slided till it lies 
upon the plate, having driven much of the quicksilver before it It 
IS then, I think, pressed upon cloths, and then set sloping to drop 
the superfluous mercury , the slope is daily heightened towards a 
perpendicular. 

"In the way I saw the Giive, the mayor’s house, and the 
Bastile. 

“ We then went to Sans-terre, a brewer He brews with about 
as much malt as Mi Thrule, and sells his beer at the same price, 
though he pays no duty for malt, and little more than half as much 
for beer Beer is sold retail at 6d a bottle He brews 4,000 
barrels a year There are seventeen brewers in Pans, of whom 
none is supposed to brew more than he — reckoning them at 3,000 
each, they make 51,000 a jear — They make their malt, for malting 
IS here no trade 

" The moat of the Bastile is dry 

" Oct 24 Tuesday We visited the King’s library — I saw the 
Speculum humamx Salvatioms, rudely printed, with ink, sometimes 
pale, sometimes black , part supposed to be with wooden types, and 
part with pages cut on boards — ^Thc Bible, supposed to be older 
than that of Mentz, in 62 . it has no date , it is supposed to have 
been printed with wooden types — I am in doubt , the print is large 
and fair, in two folios. — Another book was shown me, supposed to 
have been printed with wooden types , I think, Dnrandi Sanctuariuiii 
in 58 Tins is inferred from the difference of form, sometimes seen 
in the same letter, which might be struck with different puncheons. 
— The regular similitude of most letters proves better that they are 
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metal, — I aaw nothing but the Speculum which I had not seen, I 
think, before. 

“ Thence to the Sorbonnr — ^The library very large, not in lattices 
like the King's. Morhone and Durandi, q, collection 14 vol. 
Scriptores de rebus Galhcts. many folios. — Htsloire Genealogtque 
of France, 9 vol — Gallia Cknsttana, the first edition, 4to. the last, 
f 12 vol.— The Prior and Librarian dined [with us] : — I waited on 
them home — Their garden pretty, with covered walks, but small ; 
yet may hold many students — ^The Doctors of the Sorbonne are 
all equal . — choose those who succeed to vacancies. — Profit little. 

“ Oct 25. Wednesday I went with the Prior to St Cloud, to 
see Dr Hooke — We walked round the palace, and had some talk. 
— I dined with our whole company at the Monasteiy. — In the 
libiary, Beroald, — Cymon, — Titus, — from Boccace Oratio Proverbi- 
alts , to the Virgin, from Petrarch , Falkland to Sandys , — Dryden’s 
Preface to the third vol of Miscellanies ‘ 

“ Oct 26. Thursday We saw the china at Seve, cut, glazed, 
painted Bellevue, a pleasing house, not great . fine prospect — 
Meudon, an old palace — Alexander in porphyry, hollow between 
eyes and nose, thin cheeks —Plato and Aristotle —Noble terrace 
overlooks the town — St, Cloud — Gallery not very high, nor grand, 
but pleasing — In the rooms, Michael Angelo, drawn by himself. 
Sir Thomas More, Des Cartes, Bochait, Naudsus, Mazarine. 
— Gilded wainscot, so common that it is not minded — Gough 
and Keene — Hooke came to us at the inn. — A message from 
Drumgould. 

“ Oct 27. Friday I staid at home — Gough and Keene, and 

Mrs S 's' friend dined with us — This day we began to have 

“ fire. — The weather is growing very cold, and I fear, has a bad 
effect upon my breath, which has grown much more free and easy 
in this country. 

“Sat Oct 28 I visited the Grand Chaitreux built by St Louis. 
— It is built for forty, but contains only twenty-four, and will not 
maintain more — The fiiar that spoke to us had a pretty apartment. 
— Mr Baictti says, four rooms, I remember but three — His books 
seemed to be French — His garden was neit, he gave me grapes. 
— We saw the Place de Victoiie, with the statues of the King, and 
the captive nations 

“ We saw the palace and gardens of Lu.\embourg, but the gallery 

• lit mtans, I suppose, that hb read these diHerent pieces, while he remaued in 
the library 

^Stncldand ^ 
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was shut — We climbed to the top stairs. — I dined with Colbrooke, 
who had much company. — Foote, Sir George Rodney, Motteuv, 
Udson, Taaf — Called on the Prior, and found him in bed. 

“ Hotel — a guinea a day. — Coach, three guineas a week. — ^Valet 
lie place, three I. a day. — Avant-coureur, a guinea a week — Ordi- 
nary dinner, six 1. a head — Our ordinary seems to be about five 
guineas a day. — Our extraordinary expenses, as diversions, gratui- 
ties, clothes, I cannot reckon. — Our travelling is ten guineas a 
day. 

“ White stockings, 18 1. Wig — Hat. 

“ Sunday, Oct 29 We saw the boarding.school — The Enfans 
trouvis — A room with about eighty-six children in cradles, as sweet 
as a parlour — They lose a third, take in to perhaps more than 
seven [years old] , put them to trades , pin to them the papers sent 
with them — Want nurses. — Saw their chapel. 

“ Went to St Eustatia , saw an innumerable company of girls 
catechised, in many bodies, perhaps 100 to a catechist — Boys 
taught at one time, girls at another — ^The sermon , the preacher 
wears a cap, which he takes off at the name — his action uniform, 
not very violent 

“ Oct. 30 Monday We saw the library of St Germain — A 
very noble collection — Coat v Dtvtnoriitn Offtciorum, 1459 . — a letter, 
square like that of the Offices, perhaps the same — The Codex, by 
Fust and Gernsheym — Meurstus, X2 v fol — Ainadis, in French, 
3 V. fol. — Catholicon stne colophone, but of 1460 — Two other 
-editions,* one by Augustin de 

Civitate Dei, without name, date, or place, but of Fust's square letter 
as it seems 

" I dined with Col. Drumgould;* had a pleasing afternoon. 

“ Some of the books of St Germain's stand in presses from the 
wall, like those at Oxford. 

“Oct. 31. Tuesday I lived at the Benedictines, meagre day; 
soup meagre, herrings, eels, both with sauce, fryed fish, lentils, 
tasteless in themselves. In the library, where 1 found Masseus’s 

* I hive looked lo vain into De Iliire, Meemnn, Mattnire. and other tyf ngmphical 
hooks, for the two editions of the ** Cafhohion,*^ which Dr Johnson mentions here, 
with RfZffiej which I cannot iii.kke out lieid **one by Zct/twihj, one b\ ikudmus" 
1 have deposited the orl|piinl MS in the British Museum, wheie the cuiious may see 
it My p.iterul acknowledgements are due to Mr Planta for the trouble he ivaa 
pleased to take in aiding my researches 


* Drarngould long resided at St Gci- ** old Grammont was a very cross, na- 

main^ and was a tnend of Burke's, to p1cas.ini, old fellow," though'hismemum 
whom be told the intcreslmg fact that are so agreeable 
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He HtsioriA Indicd : Promontortum Jlectere, to double the Cape, I 
parted very tendeily from the Prior and Friar Wilkes 

“ Maitre es A rts, 2 y — BolC TheoL 3 y — Lteentiate, 2 y — Doctor 
Th 2 y jn all 9 years - For the doctorate three disputations, Major, 
Minor, Sorbonua — Several colleges suppressed, and transferred to 
that which w<is the Jesuit’s College. 

“Nov I Wednesday We left Pans — St Denis a large town ; 
the church not very large, but the middle isle is very lofty and 
awefu'i — On the left are chapels built beyond the line of the wall, 
which destroy the sjmmetry of the sides — The organ is higher 
above the pavement than any I have ever seen — The gates are of 
brass — On the middle gate is the history of our Lord — The painted 
windows are historical, and said to be eminently beautiful — We 
wire at another church belonging to a convent, of which the portal 
IS a dome, wc could not enter further, and it was almost dark 
" Nov 2 Thursday We came this day to Chantilly, a seat 
belonging to the Prince of Condc — This place is eminently beau- 
tified by all varieties of waters starting up in fountains, falling in 
cascades, running in streams, and spread in lakes — The water 
seems to be too near the house — All this water is brought from 
a source or river three leagues off, by an artificial canal, which for 
one league is carried under ground — The house is magnificent — 
The cabinet seems well stocked . what I remember was, the jaws of 
a hippopotamus, and a young hippopotamus p’^eserved, which, how- 
ever, IS so small that I doubt its reality It seems too hairy for an 
abort.on, and too small for a mature birth — Nothing was in spirits, 
all was dry — The dog, the deer, the ant-bear with long snout — 
The toucan, lung broad beak — The stables were of very great 
length — The kennel had no scents — There was a mockerj of a 
village — The Menagerie had few animals* — ^Two faussans,'* or 
Brasilian weasels, spotted, veiy wild — There is a forest, and, I 
think, a park — I walked till I was very weaiy, and next morning 
felt my feet battered, and with pams in the toes 

“ Nov 3 Friday We came to Compiegne,' a very large town, 
•Therniting is so bid here, Ihit Ihenimts of •■rviril of the aminiils could not 
nt lUtiphereil williout much more .icqii imlance uith nulural history than I possess 
Ur HI igden, mth his usual politeness, most oblipiti;;]) ra.iiumed the MS To that 
pt iitlem in, and to Ur Giay, of the ilii'ish Musluui, who also very readily asaisLcd 
tut I heg leave to express mv lies! thniKs 

V Ti IS thus wnlteii by Johnson, fiora the Fiench pronuiu latinn of Fotiane It 
Ehould he ohsciscd lh.st the jieison who showed ihis Menngciie was mistaken in 
siip])osmg the fiissane and thi Urasiiiin weasel lo be llie siine, llie /osiane bemg a 
diJkient aniiuaj, and a iiatiie of Madagasiar 1 lind them, howcici, upon one plate 
m I’tunanl’s " ciynopsis ol Quaibnpeds " 

J'ditiori — Line j MaUit des Arts, 

’ hfrs Piu/ri iLiniiids Jolinsonhow he leased nor one d y at Compicgne aboul lici 
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with a royal palace built round a pentagonal court. — The court ia 
raised upon vaults, and has, I suppose an entry on one side by a 
gentle rise. — Talk of painting —The church is not very large, but 
veiy elegant and splendid — I had at first great difficulty to walk, 
but motion grew continually easier — At night we came to Noyon, 
an episcopal city — The cathedral is very beautiful, the pillars alter- 
nately Gothick and Corinthian — We entered a very noble parochial 
church — Noyon is walled, and is said to be three miles round. 

" Nov. 4 Saturday. We rose very early, and came through St. 
Quintin to Cambray, not long after three — We went to an English 
nunnery, to give a letter to Father Welch, the confessor, who came 
to visit us in the evening. 

“ Nov 5. Sunday We saw the cathedral. — It is very beautiful, 
with chapels on each side — The choir splendid — The balustrade 
in one part brass — The Neff very high and grand — The Altar 
silver as far as it is seen — The vestments very splendid. — At the 
Benedictine's church " 

Here hia journal " ends abruptly Whether he wrote any more 
after this lime, I know not , but probably not much, as he arrived 
in England about the i2tb of November These short notes of his 
tour, though they may seem minute taken singly, make together 
a considerable mass of information, and exhibit such an ardour of 
enquiry and acuteness of examination, as, I believe, are found in 
but few travellers, especially at an advanced age They completely 
refute the idle notion which has been propagated, that he could not 
see, and, if he had taken the trouble to revise and digest them, he 
undoubtedly could have expanded them into a very entertaining 
narrative. 

When I met him in London the following year, the account 
which he gave me of his French tour, was, "Sir, I have seen all the 
visibilities of Pans, and around it , but to have formed an acquaint- 
ance with the people there, would have required more time than 
I could stay. 1 was just beginning to creep into acquaintance by 
means of Colonel Drumgould, a very high man. Sir, head of L'Ecole 
Militaire, a most complete character, for he had first been a pro- 
fessor of rhetonck, and then became a soldier. And, Sir, I was veiy 

* My ‘worthy and ingeaiouB fnend, Mr Andrew Lumi^dane, by bis accurate 
acquaintance with France, enabled me to make out many proper names, which 
X)t Johnson had written mdibtmcUy, and sometimes spelt erroneously 


entidsms on the " contour, grace, and at St, Deny's, where be took uffence at 

expression ” of a picture B^retti adds some liltle thing, /itrt mol a propo* ” 

inaiAMarginalui, behaved amiss 

VOL 11. 4 
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kindly treated by the Knglish Benedictines, and have a cell appro- 
priated to me in their con^ eiit " 

He observed, " The f^reat in France live very magnificently, but 
the rest very miserably There is no happy middle state as in 
England The shops of Pans are mean , the meat in the markets 
IB such as would be sent to a gaol m England and Mr. Thrale 
justly observed, that the cookery of the French was forced upon 
them by necessity , for they could not eat their meat, unless they 
added some taste to it The French are an indelicate people , they 

will spit upon any place At Madame 's,* a literary lady 

of rank, the footman took the sugar in his fingers, and threw it into 
my coffee. I was going to put it aside , but heanng it was made on 
purpose for me, I e en tasted Tom’s fingers The same lady would 
needs make tea i I'Anglotse. The spout of the tea-pot did not pour 
freely she bade the footman blow into it. Prance is worse than 
Scotland in every thing but climate Nature has done more for 
the French , but they have done less for themselves than the Scotch 
have done 

It happened that Foote was at Paris at the same time with Dr. 
Johnson, and his description of my fnend while there was abun- 
dantly ludicrous. He told me, that the French were quite aston- 
ished at Ins figure and manner, and at his dress, which he obstinately 
continued exactly as in London , — his brown clothes, black stock- 
ings, and plain shut. He mentioned, that an Irish gentleman said 
to Johnson, “ Sir, you have not seen the best French players " 
Johnson “Players, Sirl 1 look on them as no better than crea- 
tures set upon tables and joint-stools to make faces and produce 
laughter, like dancing dogs ' — " But, Sir, you will allow that some 
players are better than others ? ” Johnson, “ Yes, Sir, as some 
dogs dance better than others ” 

While Johnson was in France, he was generally very resolute in 
speaking Latin It was a maxim with him that a man should not 
let himself down, by speaking a language which he speaks imper- 
fectly Indeed, we must have often obst rved how mferiour, how 


1 This lady was Madame du Bocaj^e, 
as Mr Cruivcr di'icoicrcd frora MibS 
Re\noWs's ‘ Uccollcchons ” 

ilwi^s uii«;iJ.rious when not 
mali'^nint, thus describes his fellow- 
traveller — 

** He mu^ed as much on the road to 
Pans as he did in his (;arTet in London 
During our journey to and from Pans he 
visited five or six libranes, which is a 
most idle thing a traveller can do, as 


they are to be seen cursorily With men, 
women, and children, he never exchanged 
a word ” And again “ He did so con- 
stantly when WL went to France together, 
and noticrd I he country so little thTt he 
scarcely spoke of it ever after If be 
noticed the Hebndes somewhit more, it 
was because he lay under the necessity 
of giving an account of it , which 

was not the case m France, where he 
sever touched a pen ''■^Margmaha 
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much like a child a man appears, who speaks a broken tongue. 
When Sir Joshua Reynolds, at one of the dinners of the Royal 
Academy, presented him to a Frenchman of great distinction, he 
would not deign to speak French, but talked Latin, though his 
Excellency did not understand it, owing, perhaps, to Johnson's 
English pronunciation . yet upon another occasion he was observed 
to speak French to a Frenchman of high rank, who spoke English; 
and being asked the reason, with some expression of surprise, ^he 
answered, ** Because I think my French is as good as his English.'* 
Though Johnson understood French perfectly, he could not speak 
it readily, as I have observed at his first interview with General 
Paoli, m 1769 , yet he wrote it, I imagine, very well, as appears 
from some of his letters in Mrs. Piozzi’s collection, of which 1 shall 
transcribe one 


A La CoviU^se de 

“July 16, 1771 * 

^'Ouix MadamCy Ic moment est arriviy et tl fant que je parte, 
2lfai5 pourquot faut tl partir ? Est ce que je m'ennuyc? Je 
m'ennuyerat allcurs Est ce que je cherche ou qnelqve platsir, ou 
qnelque soulagement ? Jene cherche ticnyje n'espere nen Alter 
voir ce que jai I'd, ctre un pcu rejoue, un pen degontSf ne resouvenir 
que la vie se passe., et qu'elle se passe en vain, me plaindre de mot, 
tiCcndurcir aux dehors, voict le tout de ce qu'on comple pour Its 
dehces de I'anni Qne Dieu vous donne, Madame, tons les agreinens 
de la vie, avec un esprit qui pent enjouir satis s'y Uvrer trop " 

Here let me not forget a curious anecdote, as related to me by 
Mr Beauclerk, which 1 shall endeavour to exhibit as well as I can 
in that gentleman's lively manner; and in justice to him it 16 


* Dated in Mrs Pi 07 «’s letters May 

16, 1771, and in Bosi well’s two ediUons 
■jiily 16, 1771 Jij the laler editions 
it slinds July 16, 1775 Mr CroKer is 
thciefore in error when he states that all 
the editions but the first have July lb, 
t77S Boswell, when copying, often 
made mistakes os to months and years. 
It IS evident that the date was changed 
by Malone, on the idea that the letter 
was written on the eve of Johnson’s 
departure from Trance But this is not 
consistent with the passage “ aller votr 
ce que )ai vfl “ From the lone of the 
rest of the senlence, it looks as though 
he were leaving for Lichfield, where he 
'^ns likely “ to see what he had seen 


before, be a little amused and a little 
dibguBted " 

Mr J^o-'Well is nght to quilify his 
moderile pnise of Johnson ^ Frtiich by 
an **as 1 imagine” This letter, as 
well as the one iddrcssed to Mi'.'i b lint, 
IS in wretched French, as indeed Baretti 
testifies {Marginalia) 11 (aut que ]e 
parted* “je m’ennuyerai allcurs,’ “aller 
voir ce que j’ai vd,” “un peu rejou^,** 
** la vie se passe,” plaindre de mot^* 
are all barbarous , while “ m'cndurcir 
aux dehors ” is unintelligible Johnson- 
French, boldly f.tsliioned for the occa- 
sion In his third edition Boswell’s 
opinion of Johnson’s French was 
changed from “ very well ” to “ pretty 
vmU” 
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proper to add, that Dr Johnson told me, I might rely both on the 
correctness of his memory, and the fidelity of his nariative. 
“When Madame de Boufflers was first in England, (said 
Beauclerk,) she was desirous to see Johnson. I accoidingly went 
with her to his chambers in the Temple, where she was entertained 
with his conversation for some time When our visit was over, 
she and I left him, and were got into Inner Temple-lane, vihen 
all at one" I heard a noise like thunder. This was occasioned by 
Johnson, who it seems upon a little recollection, had taken it into 
his head that he ought to have done the honours of his literaiy 
residence to a foreign lady of quality, and eager to shew himself a 
man of gallantry, was hurrying down the staircase in violent 
agitation. He ove'took us before we reached the Temple gate, and 
brushing in between me and Madame de Boufflers, seised her hand, 
and conducted her to her coach His dress was a rusty brown 
morning suit, a pair of old shoes by way of slippeis, a little 
shrivelled wig sticking on the top of his head, and the sleeves of Ins 
shirt and the knees of his breeches hanging loose A considerable 
crowd of people gathered round, and were not a little struck by this 
singular appearance ” 

He spoke Latin with wonderful fluency and elegante When 
Pere Boscovith was in England, Johnson dined in company with 
him at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, and at Dr Douglas's, now Bishop of 
Carlisle Upon both occasions that celebratea foreigner espresstd 
his astonishment at Johnson s Latin conversation 

To Dr Samuel Johnson 

" Ed-nbnrgh, Dec 5, 177s 

“Mv DLAR Sir, — Mr. Alexander Maclean, the present young 
Laird of Col, being to set out to-morrow for London, 1 give him 
this letter to introduce him to your acquaintance The kindness 
which you and 1 experienced from his brother, whose unfortunate 
death we sincerely lament, will make us always desirous to shew 
attention to any branch of the family. Indeed, you have so much 
of the true Highland cordiality, that I am sure you would have 
thought me to blame if I had neglected to recommend to you this 
Hebridean prince, in whose island we were hospitably entertained 
I ever dm with respectful attachment, my dear Sir, 

“ Your most obliged 

" And most humble Servant, 

“ James Boswell." 

Cffr, £i Ad — After line 25 read, ** tVlieii at Pans, julinson thus charactensed 
VoUane to Freron the Jouniali&t ‘Vir est acenimi ingenii, cc piucarum liteiarum ' " 
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Mr Maclean returned with the most ag'reeable accounts of the 
polite attention with which he was received by Dr. Johnson. 

In the course of this year Dr Burney informs me, that “ he very 
frequently met Dr. Johnson at Mr. Thrale's, at Streatham, where 
they had many long conversations, often sitting up as long as the 
lire and candles lasted, and much longer than the patience of 
the servants subsisted ” 

A few of Johnson’s sayings, which that gentleman recollects, 
shall here be inserted. 

“1 never take a nap after dinnci but when I have had a bad 
night, and then the nap takes me " 

“ The writer of an epitaph should not be considered as saying 
nothing but what is strictly true Allowance must be made for 
some degree of exaggerated praise In lapidary inscriptions a man 
IS not upon oath ” 

“Theie is now less flogging in our great schools than formerly, 
but then less is learned there , so that what the boys get at one 
end, they lose at the other " 

"More IS learned in publick than in prnate schools, from 
emulation, there is the collision of mind with mmd, or the 
radiation of many minds pointing to one centei Though few boys 
make their own exercises, yet if a good exercise is given up, out of 
a great number of boys, it is made by somebody ’’ 

" 1 hate bye-roads in education Education is as well known,, 
and has long been as well known, as ever it can be Endeavouring 
to make children prematurely wise is useless labour. Sunpose 
they have more knowledge .it five or six years old tlian other 
children, what use can be made of it ’ It will be lost before it is 
wanted, and the waste of so much time and labour of the teacher 
can never be repaid Too much is expected fiom precocity, and too 

little performed Miss was an instance of early cultivation, 

but in what did it terminate ^ In marry ing a little Presbyterian 
parson, who keeps an infant boarding-school, so that all her 
employment now is, ‘to suckle fools and chronicle small beer.’ 
She tells the children, ‘ This is a cat, and that is a dog, with four 
legs and a tail , see there < you are much better than a cat or a dog, 
for you can speak ’ If I had bestowed such an education on a 
daughter, and had discovered that she thought of marrying such a 
fellow, I would have sent her to the Congress " 

After having talked slightingly of musick, he was observed to 
listen very attentively while Miss Thrale played on the harpsichord, 
and with eagerness he called to her, " Why don’t you dash away 
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bke Bumey?” Dr Burney upon this sa,id to him, “ I believe, Sir, 
we shall make a musician of you at last " Johnson with candid 
complacency replied, " Sii, I shall be glad to have a new sense 
given to me ’ 

He had come down one morning to the breakfast room, and been 
a consideiablr time by himself before any body appeared When 
on a subsequent day, he was twitted by Mrs Thrale for being very 
late, wlrch he generally was, he defended himself by alluding to 
the extraordinar} morning, when he had been too early, “Madam, I 
do not hie to come down to vacutfy ” 

Dr Burney having remarked that Mr Garrick was beginning to 
look old, he ^aid, “ Why, Sir, you are not to wonder at that , no 
man’s face has had more wear and tear ” 

Not hailing heard from him for a longer time than I supposed he 
would be silent, I wrote to him December i8, not in good spiiits, 

“ Sometime*- T have been afraid that the cold which has gone over 
Europe this } eai like a sort of pestilence, has seised you severely , 
sometimes my imagination, which is upon occasions prohfick of 
evil, hath figuied that you may have somehow taken offence at some 
part of my conduct ‘ 

To JiVMFs Boswfu, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, — Never dieam of any ofitnee, how should you 
offend me ^ I consider your friendship as a possession, which I 
intend to hold till you take it from me, and to lament if ever by my v 
fault I should lose it Howevei, when such suspicions find their 
way into your mind, always give them vent, 1 shall make haste to 
disperse them, hut hinder their first iiigiess if you can Consider 
such thoughts as morbid 

“ Such iHnc>-s as may e\cu-,c mv omission to Lord Hailes I 
cannot honestly plead I have been hindeicd 1 know not how, by a 
succession of petty obstructions I hope to mend immediately , and 
to send ne\t post to his Lordship Mi 1 hralc would have written 
to you if I had omitted, he sends his compliments, and wishes to 
see you. 

“You and your lady will now have ni moie wrangling about 
feudal inheritance How does the voung Laird oi Auchmleck ? 1 

suppose Miss Veroiiiea is grown a leader and discourser. 

“ I have just now got a cough, but it has never yet hindered me 
from sleeping I have had quieter nights than are common with me. 

“ I cannot but rejoice that Joseph ' has had the wit to find the 

•Joseph Ruler, i Rohciiiivn, who w is in mv semec mvnv veais, and attended 
Dr Johnson and me in our lour lo the Hebrides \rti.r h inn*; left me lor son c 
time, he had now returned to me ^ 
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way back. He is a fine fellow, and one of the best travellers in the 
voild 

“ Young Col brought me j'our letter He is a very pleasing 
youth I took him two da}s ago to the Mitre, and we dined 
together I was as civil as I had the means of being 

“ I have had a letter from Kasay, acknowledging, with great 
appeaiance of satisfaction, the insertion in the Edinburgh paper. 
1 am very glad that it was done 

“ Mj compliments to Mrs Boswell, who does not love me , and 
of all the rest, I need only ..end them to those that do , and I am 
afiaid It will give you very little trouble to distribute them I am, 
my dear, dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble servant, 

Uicimher 13, 1775 ’ ' “ S^M JoilNSON 

In 1776, Jthnson wrote, so far as I can discover, nothing for 
the public but that his mind was still ardent, and fraught with 
geneious wishes to attain to still higher degrees of hteraiy e\cel- 
lence, is proved by his piivate notes of this year, which I shall 
insert m their pioper place 

To Jamfs Boswell, Esq, 

“Dfar Sir, — I have at last sent you all Lord Hailes’s papers. 
While 1 was in France, 1 looked very often into Flenault, but 
Lord Hailes, in m} opinion, leaves linn far, and far, behind Why 
I did not dispatch so short a perusal sooner, when 1 look back, I 
am uttcily unable to discover but huiii>.n moments are stolen 
away by a thousand petty impediments which leave no tiace 
behind them 1 have been afflicted, thiough the whole Christmas, 
with tlie general disorder, of which the worst effect was a cough, 
wnich is now much mitigated, though the countiy, on which I 
look from a window at Streatham, is now covered with a deep 
snow Mrs. Williams is very ill every body else is as usual. 

“ Among the papers, I found a letter to you, which I think you 
had not opened, and a papir loi ‘The Chronicle,' which I suppose 
it not necessary now to insert 1 return them both 

“ I have, within these few days, had the honour of receiving 
Lord Hades’s first volume, for which I return my most respectful 
thanks 

“ I wish you, my dearest friend, and your haughty lady, (for I 
know she does not love me,) and the young ladies, and the young 


' litre ends the first volume of Mr Boswell’s first quarto edition. 
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Laird, all happiness Teach the younf^ gentleman, in spite of biS 
mamma, to think and speak well of. Sir, 

“ Vjur aflectionate humble seivant, 

“Sam Johnson. 

"Jan lo, 1776“ 

At this tim( was in agitation a matter of great consequence to 
me nnd my family, which I should not obtrude upon the world, 
were 1 nut that the part which Dr Johnson’s friendship for me 
madf’ hiiT take in it was the o..Lasion of an exertion of his 
abil tic,, iihich it would be injustice to conceal That what he 
wrote upon the subject may be understood, it is necessary to 
give a St itc of the question, which I shall do as briefly as I can 
In the year 1501., the barony or manour of AuchinlecL, (pro- 
nounced AJflick,') in Ayrshire, which belonged to a family of the 
same name with the lands, having fallen to the Crown by for- 
feiture, James the Fourth, King of Scotland, granted it to Thomas 
Boswell, a branch of an ancient family in the county of Fife, 
stiling him in the chattel, “ dtleclo faiutlian nostro, ” and assign- 
ing, as the cause of the grant, “pro bono et fideli servtho nobis 
prirsiito ' Thomas Boswell was slam in battle, fighting along 
with his Sovereign, at the fatal field of Floddon, in 1513 

From this very honour iblc founder of our family, the estate 
wa-. transmitted, in a diiect series of heirs male, to David Boswell, 
my fathci s gieat grand uncle, who had no sons, but lour daughters, 
who were all icspectably mariied, the eldest to Lord Cathcart 

David Boswell, being resolute in the military feudal principle 
of continuing the male succession, passed by his daughteis, and 
settled the estate on his nephew by his next brother, who approved 
of the deed, and renounced any pretensions which he might 
possibly have, in prefeience to his son. But the estate having 
been burthened with laigc portions to the daughters, and other 
debts, it was necessary for the nephew to sell a considerable 
part of It, and what remained wa* still much encumbered. 

The fiugality of the nephew prestived and, in some degree, 
relieved the estate His son, ray grandfather, an eminent lawyer, 
not only re purchased a great part ol what had been sold, but 
acquired other lands, and my father, who was one of the Judges 
of Scotland, and had added considerably to the estate, now signified 
his inclination to take the piivilege allowed by our law,* to secure 
It to his family in perpetuity by an entail, which, on account of 
marriage articles, could not be done without my consent. 

• \cts of the Paih imcnt of Scotland, 1665, Cap 22 
Setond hdittan — Dele *Hbe " 
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In the plan of entailing the estate, I heartily concurred with 
him, though I was the first to be restrained by it, but we unhappily 
dif cred as to the senes of heirs which should be established, or in 
the language of our law, called to the succession My father had 
declared a predilection for heirs general, that is, males and females 
indiscriminately. He was willing, however, that all males descend- 
ing from his grandfather should be preferred to females ; but would 
not extend that privilege to males deriving their descent from a 
higher source. 1, on the other hand, had a zealous partiality for 
heirs male, however remote, which I maintained, by arguments 
which appeared to me to have considerable weight * And in the 
particular case of our family, I apprehended that we were under 
an implied obligation, in honour and good faith, to transmit the 
estate by the same tenure which we held it, which was as hens 
male, excluding nearer females I therefore, as I thought con- 
scientiously, objected to my father s scheme 

My opposition was very displeasing to my father, who was 
entitled to great respect and defeience , and I had reason to 
apprehend disagreeable consequences from my non-compliance 
with his wishes After much perplexity and uneasiness, I wrote 
to Dr Johnson, stating the case, with all its dilheultiis, at full 
length, and earnestly lequesting that he would consider it at 
leisure, and favour me with his friendly opinion and advice. 


■ As first, the opinion of some distinguished nnluralists, that onr species is Li mg- 
mitted through mules only, the fcmile being all along no more than a luJus, or 
nurse, as Mother Earth is to pHnts of every sort , which notion seems to be confirmed 
by that teat of senpture, **He wis yet in the loins of his father when Melchise- 
dcclk met him " (lltb vi lo) -100 consequcntlv, Ihul i mans grandson b) a 
daughter, instead of being his surest descendant, as is vulgar!}' said, has, m reality, 
no (.oiineclion whatever with his blood — ^And second!}, independent of llus theory, 
(winch, if true shouM completely exclude heirs general,) ihu ii the preference of a 
niJe to a female, without regard to pnmogeuiture, (as u son, though much }ounger, 
nay, even a grandson by a son, to a daughter,) be once adniiUed as it umversally is. 
It must be equally reasonable and proper m the most remuU degiee of descent from 
an original proprietor of an estate, asm the ue.u-esi , because, — however distant from 
the leprcsenlalive at the time, — tliat remote heir male upon the failure of those 
nearer to the anginal proprietor than he is, becomes in fact the nearest male to him, 
and is, therefore, preferable as hts representative, lo a fem'ile descendant — litUc 
extension of mind will enable us ensilv to perceive that a son’s son, m continuation 
to whatever length of time, is preferable to a son’s daugbtci, in the succession to an 
ancient inhentance , m which regard should be bad to the representation of the 
onginal propnetor, and not to that of one of lus descendants 

1 am aware ot Blackstone’s admuable demonslralion of the reasonableness of the 
legal succession, upon the pnnciple of there being the greatest probabilit3r that the 
nearest heir of the person who last dies propnetor of an estate, is of the blood of the first 
purchaser But supposing a pedigree to be carefully authenticated through all its 
branches, instead of mere probability there will be a certain^ that tht nearest keif 
ntalox ot whatever period^ h>i*i the same right of blood with the first heir malci 
namely, the anginal purcliaser^s eldest son 
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To James Boswell, Esq. 

■' Dear Sir,— I was much impressed by your letter, and, if I can 
form upon your case any resolution satisfactory to myself, will 
veiy gladly impart it, but whether I am quite equal to it, I do not 
know. It IS a case compounded of law and justice, and requiies a 
mind versed in juridical disquisitions Could you not tell your 
whole mind to Lord Hailes ’ He is, you know, both a Christian 
and a Lawyer I suppose he is above partiality, and abo\ e loqua 
Lity , ana, 1 brlieve, he will not think the time lost in which he 
may quitf a disturbed, or settle a wavering mind. Wiile to me, 
as am thing occurs to you, and if 1 find myself stopped by want 
of facts necessary to be known, 1 will make cnquiiies of you as my 
doubts aiise. 

" If youi former resolutions should be found only fanciful, you 
decide rightly in judging that your father s fancies may claim the 
preference , hut whether they are fanciful or lational, is the question. 
I leally think Lord Hailes could help us 

“Make my compliments to dear Mrs Boswell, and tell her, that 
I hope to be wanting in nothing that I can contribute, to bring you 
all out of your tioubles. I am deai Sir, most affectionately , 

“Your humble servant 

“ tjAM Johnson 

“London Jan 15, I7'b ' 


7o the same. 

“Di 'R Sib, — I am going to wiile upon a question which requires 
more knowledge of local law, and more acquaintance with the 
general rules of inheritance, than 1 can claim ; but I write, because 
you request it. 

“ Land is, l.ke any other po<'session, by natural right wholly in 
the power of its present owner, and may be sold, given, or be 
qucithed, absolutely or conditionally, as judgement shall diiect, 
or ptssion incite. 

“ But natural right would avail little without the piotection of 
law , and the primary notion of law is lestraint in the eicercise of 
natural right A man is therefore, in society, not fully master of 
what he calls his own, but he still retains all the power which law 
does not take from him 

“ In the exercise of the right which law either leaves or gives, 
regard is to be paid to moral obligations 

‘ Of the estate which we are now considering, your father still 
retains such possession, with such power over it, that he can sell it. 
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and do with the money what he will, without any legal impediment. 
But when he extends his power beyond his own life, by settling tiie 
order of succession, the law makes jiour consent necessary 
“ Let us suppose that he sells the land to risk, the money in 
some specious adventure, and in that adientuie loses the whole 
his posterity would be disappointed , but they could not think them- 
selves injured or robbed If he spent it upon vice or pleasure, his 
successors could only call him vicious and voluptuous , they could 
not say that he was injuiious or unjust 

“ He that may do more, may do less He that, by sellin„ or 
squandering, may disinherit a whole family, may certainly ais- 
inherit part by a partial settlement 

“ Laws are formed by the manners and eMgencies of particular 
times, and it is but accidental that they last longer than their 
causes the limitation ol feudal succession to the male arose from 
the obligation of the tenant to attend his chief in war 

“ As times and opinions aie alwaj s changing, I know not whether 
it be n it usurpation to pieseiibe rules to posteiity, by presuming to 
jud,e of what we cannot know , and I know not whether I fully 
approte either your desi.,n or your father s, to limit that succession 
which d sc ended to you unlimited If we are to leavt ioitiim 
tichim to posteiity, wh t we have without any meiit of our own 
leccised from out aneesiois, should not choice and freewill be 
kept unviolated ■’ Is land to be treated with more reverence than 
liberty’ — If this considciation should lestiain your father from 
di .inheriting some of the males, does it leave y ou the power ol 
disinheriting all the females ’ 

“ Can the possessor of a feudal estate make any anil ’ Lan he 
appoint out of the inheiitance, any portions to his daughteis’ 
There seems to be a very shadowy difference between the power of 
leaving land and of leaving monev to be raised Irom land betv < n 
leaving an estate to females, and leaving the male heir in elket, 
only their steward 

" Suppose at one time a law that allowed only males to inheiit, 
and during the continuance of this law many estates to have de- 
scended, passing by the females to remoter hens Suppose after- 
wards the law repealed in coiiespondence with a change of manners, 
and women made capable of inheritance, would not then the tenuie 
of estates be changed ? Could the women have no benefit from a 
law maae in their favour’ Mu'l they be passed by upon moral 
principles for ever, because they were once excluded by a legal 
prohibition ’ Or may that which passed only to males by one law, 
pass likewise to females by anotl w ? 
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“ You mention your resolution to maintain the right of your 
brothers * I do not sec how any of their rights are invaded, 

“ As your whole diihculty arises from the act of your ancestor, 
who diverted the succession from the females, you enquire, very 
properly, what were his motives, and what was his intention , for 
you certa nly are not bound by his act more than he intended to 
bind you, nor hold your land on harder or stricter terms than those 
on which it was granted 

“ Intenlions must be gathered from acts When he left the 
estate to his nephew, by excluding his daughters, was it, or was it 
not, in his power to have perpetuated the succession to the males ? 
If he could have done it, he seems to have shewn, by omitting it, 
that he did not desire it to be done, and, upon your own principles, 
you will not easily prove your right to destroy that capacity of suc- 
cession which your ancestors have left 

" If your ancestor had not the power of ma'cing a perpetual 
settlement , and if, therefore, we cannot judge distinctly of his 
intentions, yet his act can only be considered as an example , it 
makes not an obligation And, as you observe, he set no example 
of rigorous adherence to the line of succession He that o\ erlooked 
a brother, would not wonder that little regard is shewn to remote 
relations 

“ As the rules of succession are, in a great part, purely legal, no 
man can be supposed to bequeath any thing, but upon legal terms . 
he can grant no power which the law denies , and if he makes no 
special and definite limitation, he confers all the powers which the 
law allows 

‘‘ Your ancestor, for some leason, disinherited his daughters ; bur 
it no more follows that he intended his act as a rule for posterity, 
than the disinhenting of his brother 

" If therefore, you ask by what right your father admits daughters 
to inheritance, ask yourself, fiist, by' what right you require them to 
be excluded ? 

“ It appears, upon reflection, that your father excludes nobody; 
he only admits nearer females to inherit before males more remote , 
and the exclusion is purely consequential 

“ These, dear Sir, are my thoughts, immethodical and delibera- 
tive , but, perhaps, you may find in them some glimmering of 
evidence. 

“ 1 cannot, however, but again recommend to you a conference 

• Which teim I applied to aU Ihe heir: niTle 
Cor et Ad 29 Read *■ Ibis ” 
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with Lord Hailes, whom you know to be both a Lawjer and a 
Christian 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs Boswell, though she does not 
love me. I am. Sir, 

“ Your affectionate servant, 

"icb 3, 1773" “ Sam. Johnson. 

I had followed his recommendation and consulted Lord Hailes, 
who upon this subject had a firm opinion contrary to mine. His 
Lordship obligingly took the trouble to write me a letter, in which 
he discussed with legal and histoncal learning, the points in which 
I saw much difficulty, maintaining that “ the succession of heirs 
general was the succession, by the law of Scotland, from the throne 
to the cottage, as far as we can learn it by record , ” observing that 
the estate of our family had not been limited to heirs male, and that 
though an heir male had in one instance been chosen in preference 
to nearer females, that had been an arbitrary act, which had seemed 
to be best in the embarrassed state of affairs at that time , and the 
fact was, that upon a fair computation oi the value of land and 
money at the time, applied to the estate and the burthens upon it, 
there was nothing given to the heir male but the skeleton of an 
estate. " The plea of conscience (said his Lordship) which you put, 
IS a most respectable one, especially when conscience and self are 
on different sides. But I think that conscience is not well informed, 
and that self and she ought on this occasion to be of a side ” 

This letter, which had considerable influence upon my mind, I 
sent to Vr Johnson, begging to hear from him again, upon this 
interesting question. 

To James Boswell, Esg 

" Dear Sir, — Having not any acquaintance with the laws or 
customs of Scotland, I endeavoured to consider your question upon 
geneial principles, and found nothing of much validity that I could 
oppose to this position ‘ He who inherits a fief unlimited by his 
ancestor, inherits the power of bmiting it according to his own 
judgement or opinion ’ If this be true, you mayjoin with your father. 

“ Further consideration produced another conclusion, ‘ He who 
receives a fief unlimited by his ancestors, gives his heirs some 
reason to complain if he does not transmit it unlimited to posterity.' 
For why should he make the state of others worse than his own, 
without a reason 7 If this be true, though neither you nor your 
father are about to do what is quite right, but as your father violates 
(I think) the legal succession least, he seems to be nearer the nght 
than yourself. 
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** It cannot but occur that * Women have natural and equitable 
claims as well as men, and these claims are not to be capriciously 
or lightly superseded or infringed.' When fiefs implied military 
service, it is easily discerned why females could not inherit them , 
but that reason is now at an end. As manners make laws, manners 
likewise repeal them 

" These are the general conclusions which I have attained. None 
of them are very favourable to your scheme of entail, nor perhaps to 
any scheme. My observation, that only he who acquires an estate 
may bequeath it capriciously,* if it contains any conviction includes 
this position likewise, that only he who acquires an estate may 
entail it capnciously. But I think it may be safely presumed, that 
‘ he who inherits an estate inherits all the power legally concomi- 
tant ' And that ‘ He who gives or leaves unlimited an estate legally 
limitable, must be presumed to give that power of limitation which 
he omitted to take away, and to commit future contingencies to 
future prudence ' In these two positions I believe Lord Hailes 
will advise you to rest , every other notion of possession seems to 
me full of difficulties, and embarrassed with scruples 

“ If these axioms be allowed, you have arrived now at full liberty 
Without the help of particular circumstances, which, however, have 
in youi case great weight. You very rightly observe, that he who 
passing by his brother gave the inheritance to his nephew, could 
limit no more than he gave, and by Lord Hades's estimate of four- 
teen years’ purchase, what he gave was no more than you may 
easily entail according to your own opinion, if that opinion should 
finally prevail. 

“ Lord Hades's suspicion that entails are encroachments on the 
dominion of Providence, may be extended to all hereditary privi- 
leges and all permanent institutions , I do not sec why it may not 
be extended to any provision but for the present hour, since all care 
about futurity proceeds upon a supposition, that we know at least 
in some degree what will be future Of the future we certainly 
know nothing ; but we may form conjectures fiom the past, and 
the powei of forming conjectures, includes, in my opinion, the duty 
of acting m conformity to that probability which we discover Pro- 
vidence gives the power of which reason teaches the use. I am, 
dear Sir, 

“ Your most faithful servant, 

“ Sam, Johnson 

“February 9, 1776 


* I had reminded him of hi3 obsen alien mentioned u VoL I page 489. 
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I hop(* I Bhall get some ground now with Mrs. Boswell « maire 
my compliments to her, and to the Iitile people 

“ Don’t burn papers , they may be safe enough in your own box, 
— you will wish to see them hereafter " 

To the same. 

“ Dear Sir, — To the letters which I have written about your 
great question I have nothing to add If your conscience is 
satisfied, you have now only your prudence to consult. 1 long for 
a letter, that I may know how this troublesome and vexatious 
question is at last decided * I hope that it will at last end well. 
Lord Hailes's letter was very friendly, and very seasonable, but I 
think his aversion from entails has something in it like superstition. 
Providence is not counteracted by any means which Providence 
puts into our power The continuance and propagation of families 
makes a great part of the Jewish law, and is by no means pro- 
hibited in the Christian institution, though the necessity of it 
continues no longer Hereditary tenures are established in all 
civilised countries, and are accompanied in most with hereditary 
authority Sir William Temple considers our constitution as 
defective, that there is not an unalienable estate in land connected 
with a peerage and Lord Bacon mentions as a proof that the 
Turks aie Barbarians, their want of Stirpes, as he calls them, or 
hereditary rank Do not let your mind, when it is freed from the 
supposed necessity of a rigorous entail, be entangled with contrary 
objections, and think all entails unlawful, till you have cogent 
arguments, which I believe you will never find , I am afraid of 
scruples 

“ I have now sent all Lord Hailes’s papers, part I found hidden 
in a drawer in which I had lard them for security, and had forgotten 
them. Fart of these are written twice, I have returned both the 
copies. Part I had read before 

“ Be so kind as to return Lord Hailes my most respectful thanks 
for his first volume , his accuracy strikes me with wonder , his 
narrative is far supenour to that of Henaull, as I have formerly 
mentioned, 

* The entsj] framed by my father with vanoas judicious clauses, was executed by 
him and me, settling the estate upon the heirs male of Ins grandfcithcr, which! 
found had been already done by my grandfather, imperfectly, but so as to oe 
defeated only by selling the lands 1 was freed by Dr Johnson from scruples of 
conscieniums obligation, and could, tliercfon., gratify my father Hut my opiniou 
and paiiialily for male succession, in Us full eslent, remained unshiken Yet let 
me not he thought harsh or unkind to daughicis , for my notion is, that they should 
be treated with great aifecLion and tenderness, and alw„yj. participate of the 
yirospeniy ol the family. 
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"I am afraid that the trouble, which my ii regularity and delay 
has cost uim, is greater, far greater, than any good that I can oo 
him will ever rLcompense, but if I have any moie copy, I will tiy to 
do better. 

“ Pray let me know if Mis, Boswell is friends with me, and pay 
my respects to Veronica, and buphemia, and Alexander. I am. 
Sir, 

“ Youi most humble servant, 

“Feb is, I77S “ SsM Johnson. 

Mr Boswell to Dr Johnson 

“ 1 dinbuigh, leb 20, 1776 

“ You have illuminated my mind and relieved me fiom imaj nary 
shackles of conscientious obligation Were it necessary, 1 could 
immediately join in an entail upon the senes of heirs approved by 
my father , but it is bcttci nut to act too suddenly." 

Dr Johnson to Mr Boswell 

“ Dear Sir, — I am glad that what I could think or say has at all 
contributed to quiet your thoughts Y'our resolution not to act, till 
your opinion is confirmed by more dehbeiation, is very just If jou 
have been scrupulous, do not now be rash I hope that as you think 
mo e, and take opportunities of talking with m..n intelligent in 
questions of property, you will be able to free youiself from eveiy 
dilBculty. 

“ When I wrote last, I sent, I think, ten packets. Did you 
receive them all ^ 

“ You roust tell Mrs. Boswell that I suspected her to have written 
without your knowledge," and therefore did not return any answer, 
lest a clandestine concspundence should ha\e been perniciously 
discovered. 1 will write to hei soon. " 1 am, dear 

Sir, 

Most afTectionately yours, 

"■Feb 24, 1776.” “ Sam. Johnson. 

Having communicated to Lord Hades what Dr Johnson wrote 
concerning the question which perple-ced me so much, his Lordship 
wrote to me, “ Your scruples have produced more fruit than I ever 
expected from them , an excellent dissertation on general principles 
of morals and law." 

> A Idler to him oa the mteresem^ ■objei.c of the family selUement. wbieb 1 
bad read. 


' Mistake for 1776, 
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i wrote to Dr Johnson on the 20th of Februaiy, complaining; ot 
melancholy, and expressing a strong desire to be with him , inform- 
ing him that the ten packets came all safe ; that Lord Hailes was 
much obliged to him, and said he had almost wholly removed his 
scruples against entails. 


To Jambs Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, — I have not had your letter half an hour ; as you 
lay so much weight upon my notions, I should think it not just to 
delay ray answer. 

“ I am very sorry that your melancholy should return, and should 
be sorry likewise if it could have no relief but from my company. 
My counsel you may have when you are pleased to require it , but 
of my company y-ou Cannot in the next month have much, for 
Ml Thrale will lake me to Italy, he says, on the first of April. 

“ Let me warn you very earnestly against scruples. I am glad 
that you are reconciled to your settlement, and think it a great 
honour to have shaken Lord Hades's opinion of entails. Do not, 
however, hope wholly to reason away your troubles , do not feed 
them with attention, and they will die imperceptibly away. Fix 
your thoughts upon your business, hll your intervals with company, 
and sunshine will again break in upon your mind If you will come 
to me, you must come very quickly, and even then 1 know not but 
we may scour the country together, for 1 have a mind to see Oxford 
and Lichfield before I set out on this long journey. To this I can 
only add, that I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“Sam Johnson, 

“MjKh 5, 1776.“ 


To the same. 


" Dear Sir, — Very early in April we leave England, and in the 
beginning of the next week I shall leave London for a short time , 
of this I think it necessary to inform you, that you may not be 
disappointed in any of your enterprises. I had not fully resolved to 
go into the country before this day. 

“ Please to make my compliments to Lord Hades , and men 
very particularly to Mrs, Boswell roy hope that she is reconcile 


Sir, 


“ Your faithful servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 


"Uarch ii, 1776." 


Above thirty years ago, the heirs of Lord 
VOL. II. 


Chancellor Clarendon 
5 
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presented the University of Oxford with the continuation of his 
tIislor>i and such other of his Lordship's manuscripts as had not 
been published, on condition that the profits arising from their 
publication should be applied to the establishment of a Manege in 
the University The gift was accepted in full convocation A 
person being now recommended to Dr Johnson, as fit to super- 
intend this proposed riding school, he exerted himself with that seal 
for which he was remarkable upon every similar occasion. But, on 
enquiry into the matter, he found that the scheme was not likely 
to be soon carried into ececution , the profits aiisirg from the 
Clarendon press being, from some mismanagement, very scant} 
'Ihis having been explained to him b} a respectable dignitary o'" the 
church, who had good means of knowing it, he wrote a letter upon 
the subject, which at once e\hibits his extraordinary precision and 
acuteness, and his warm attachment to his Alma Matcr 

To tiu Reverent} Dr WETiipurLL, MasUr of Univeisity College, 

Oxford. /2.3L/^ 

“ Dear Sir, — Few things are more unpleasant than the trans- 
action of business with men who are above knowing or caring what 
they have to do , such as the trustees for Lord Corrhurv s insti 
tutioii W'll, perhaps, appear, when }0U have read Dr 
letter. 

“ The last part of the Doctor’s letter is of great imp irtnnco The 
complaint * which he makes I have heard long ago, and did not 
know but It was redressed. It is unhappy that a practice so 
erroneous has not vet been altered , for altered it must be, or our 
press will be useless with all its privileges. The booksellers, who, 
like all other men, ha e stiong prejudices in their own fivour, are 
enough inclinpd to think the practice of printing and selling books 
bv any but themselves, an encroachment on the ri.,h^s of tl cir 
fratcrnit}, and have need of stronger inducements to ciiculate 
academical publications than those of one another , lor, ol that 
mutual CO operation by which thr general trade is earned on, the 
University can beai no part O' those whom I e ne tlier lo cs nor 
fears, and from whom he evpecls nc recipiocation of good offices, 
whj should an} man piomotc the interest but for p-ofit ^ I suppose, 
with all our scholastick ignorance of mankind, we are still loo 
knowing to evpect that the booksellers will erect themselves into 
pations, and buy and sell under the influence of a disinterested zeal 
for the promotion of learning. 

• T siinjiose the complnnl wis that the trustees of the Oxford press did Uut 
allow the London booksellcTS a scificient profit upon veoding their pubilealionfi. 
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" To the booksellers, if we look for either honour or profit from 
our press, not only their common profit, but something more must 
be allowed , and if books, printed at Oxford, are expected to be rated 
at a high price, that price must be levied on the publick, and paid by 
the ultimate purchaser, not by the intermediate agents What price 
shall be set upon the book, is, to the booksellers, wholly indifferent, 
provided that they gam a proportionate profit by negotiating the sale. 

“Why books printed at Oxford should be particularly dear, I am, 
however, unable to find. We pay no rent , we inherit many of our 
instruments and materials , lodging and victuals are cheaper than 
at London , and, therefore, workmanship ought, at least, not to be 
dearer Our expenses are naturally less than those of booksellers ; 
and, in most cases, communities are content with less profit than 
individuals 

“ It IS, pcihaps, not considered through how many hands a book 
often pacses, before it comes into those of the reader , or what part 
of the pioht each hand must retain, as a motive for transmitting it 
to the next 

“ We will call our primary agent in London, Mr Cadell, who 
receives our books from us, gives them room in his warehouse, and 
issues them on demand , by him they arc sold to Mr Dilly, a whole- 
sale bookseller, who sends them into the country , and the last 
seller IS the countrj bookseller Here are three profits to be paid 
between the printer and the reader, or in the style of commerce, 
between the manufacturer and the consumer , and if any of these 
piofits is too penunously distributed, the process of commerce is 
interrupted. 

“ We are now come to the practical question, what is to be done ? 
You will tell me, with reason, that I have said nothing, till I declare 
how much, according to my opinion, of the ultimate price ought to 
be distiibuted through the whole succession of sale 

" The deduction, I am afraid, will appear very great but let it be 
consideied before it is refused. We must allow, for profit, between 
thirty and thirty-five per cent between six and seven shillings in the 
pound , that is, for every book which costs the last buyer twenty 
shillings, we must charge Mr Cadell with something less than 
fourteen We must set the copies at fourteen shillings each, and 
superadd what is called the quarterly-book, or for every hundred 
books BO charged we must deliver an hundied and four 

“ The profits will then stand thus. 

“Mr Cadell, who runs no hazard, and gives no credit, will be 
paid for warehouse room and attendance by a shilling profit on each 
book, and his chance of the quarterly- book. 


5-2 
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“ Mr. Dilly, who buys the book for fifteen shillings, and who v/ill 
expt.Lt the quarterly book if he takes five and-twenty, will sell it to 
his country customer at sixteen and six-pence, by which, at the 
hazard of loss, and the certainty of long credit, he gains the regular 
ivofit of ten per cent, which is expected in the wholesale trade 

“ The country bookseller, buying at sixteen and six-pence, and 
commorly ti listing a considerable time, gains but three and six 
pence, and, if he trusts a yeai, not much moie than two and si' 
pence , otherwise than as he may, perhaps, lake as long credit as he 
gives 

•• With less profit than this, and more you see he cannot have, 
the country bookseller cannot live, for his icceipts are small, and 
his debts sometimes bad 

“Thus, dear Sir, I have been incited by Dr '‘*'8 letter to 

give you a detail of the circulation of books, which, perhaps, evciy 
man has not had opportunity of knowing, and which those who 
know It, do not, perhaps, always distinctly consider 

“ 1 am, A.e 

“ Stvi Johnson * 

“March I2. 177O ' 

Having airived in London late on Fiiday, the 15th of March, 1 
hastened ni ct morning to wait on Di Johnson, at his house, but 
lound he was removed from Johnson s couit, N i 7, to Bolt court 
No b,‘ still keeping to his favourite Fleet street My reflection at 
the time upon this change as maikcd in my Journal, is, as follows, " I 
felt a foolish regret that he had left a court which bore his name , 
but it was nut foolish to be aflected with some tenderness of regai d 
for a place in which I had seen him a great deal, Irom whence I h id 
often issued a better and a happier man than w hen I went in, and 
which had often appeared to my imagination while I tiod its pave- 
ment, in the solemn darkness of the night, to be sacied to wisdom, 
and piety.” Being informed that he was at Mr Thrale s, in the 

• I am Inppv in gninj; tliii. full and clear btatemenl to the puhlick, to vmilicalu 
Iv Ihe autli iil\ of ihc srcile'’t lulhiurof hi-. i,,e, that n pcciible hi Jj of nun, 
Ihe Book clJcis of Lon loii from vulgar rell duns, as if liieir piohts were cxoi- 
biiant, when, in truth, Cr Johnsou has here allowed them more ihan they usually 
demand 

Cor et Ad — Line 26 On "mme” put the folliwing note. — "He said, when 
be u IS ID ScoUand, Lhat he Johnson ol that tlk " 


* rbe house Tvasbuml down in 1819, a were ta\cn by Bensley, the pnnlLr 
door senper hi 1 been disluited out Housl was a gloomy but com- 

ofshapebythtriit.lun^h)abonttht>aid foitable old mansion with a laigedriw- 
Allen, the pniittr, livid neat door and ing loom hand&omciy fLioibhed, and a 
aUer the doctors dcith the two houses gai den behind 
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'Borough, I hastened thither, and found Mrs Thrale and him at 
breakfast. I was kindly welcomed In a moment he was in a full 
glow of conversation, and I felt myself elevated as if brought into 
another state of being Mrs Thrale and I looked to each other 
while he talked, and our looks expressed our congenial admiration 
and affection for him. I shall ever recollect this scene with great 
pleasure. 1 exclaimed to her, “ I am now, intellectually, Hermtp- 
fiiis Tfdivtvus, I am quite re.stored by him, by transfusion of tntnd." 
“ There are many (she replied) who admire and lespect Mr Johnson, 
but you and I love him " 

He seemed very happy in the near prospect of going to Italy with 
Mr. and Mrs Thiaie “But (said hc,)befoie leaving England I am 
to take a jaunt to O.vford, Birmingham, my native city Lichfield, and 
my old friend. Dr Taylor’s, at Ashbourne, in Derbyshire 1 shall 
go in a few days, and you, Boswell, shall go with me." I was 
ready to accompany him , being willing even to leave London to 
have the pleasure of his conveisation 

I mentioned with much regret the extravagance of the represen- 
tative of a great family of Scotland, by which there was danger of 
its being ruined, and as Johnson respected it for its antiquity, he 
joined with me in thinking it would be happy if this person should 
die Mrs Thrale seemed shocked at this, as feudal baibanty , and 
said, '■ I do not undeistand this preference of the estate to its owner, 
of the land to the man who walks upon that land " Johnson “ Nay, 
Madam, it is not a preference of the land to its owner . it is the pre- 
ference of a family to an individual Hcie is an establishment in a 
tniinlry, which is of importance for ages not only to the chief but 
to his people , an establishment which extends upwards and down- 
wards , that this should be destroyed by one idle fellow is a sad 
thing ” 

He said “ Entails are good, because it is good to preserve in a 
country, seneses of men, to whom the people are accustomed to 
look up as to their leaders. But I am for leaving a quantity of land 
m commerce, to excite industry and keep money in the country ; 
for if no land were to be bought in a country, there would be no 
encouragement to acquire wealth, because a family could not be 
founded there ; or if it were acquired, it must be earned away to 
another country where land may be bought. And although the land 
in eveiy country will remain the same, and be as fertile where there 
is no money, as where there is, yet all that portion of the happiness 
of civil life, which is produced by money circulating in a country, 
would be lost." Boswell " Then, Sir, would it be for the 
advantage of a country that all its lands were sold at once?" 
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Johnson " So far, Sir, as money produces good it would be an 
advantage , for, then that country would ha\c as much money 
circulating in it as it is worth But to be sure this would be 
counterbalanced by disadvantages attending a total change of 
proprietors ” 

I expressed my opinion that the power of entailing should be 
limited thus “ That there should be one third, or peihaps one hall 
of the land of a country kept free for commeice , that the propoitiaii 
allowed to be entailed, should be parcelled out so as that no family 
could entail above a certain quantity Let a family according to 
the abilities of its representatives, be richer or poorer in difleicnl 
generations or always rich if its icpiesentatives be always wise 
but let Its absolute permanency be modciate In this way we 
should be certain of there being al.va>s a number of established 
roots , and as in the course of nature, thcic is in every age an 
extinction of some famihe-., there would be cont nual openings fo' 
men ambitious of peipctuilj, to plant a stock in the cnt..il giound ' ’ 
JoHNSOV “ Whj , Sii , mankind will b( belter abh to ugulate the 
system of entails, when the e- il of too much land be ing locked up 
by them is felt, than can do at present when it is not felt ’ 

1 mentioned Dr Ad?m Sm th’s book on “'Ihe Wealth of 
Nations," which was tust published, and tha'' Sir John Piinglc had 
observed to me, that Dr Smith who had never bten in trade, toiild 
not be expected to write well on that subject any more than a 
lawyer upon phjsick Johnson ‘He is mistaken. Sir, a man 
who has never been engaged ir trade himself ma undoubleJlj 
write well upon trade and thiic is iiothi ig wh.ch il [ iiies more to 
be illustrated by philosophy than trade dots As to mere wealth, 
that IS to s IV , luoncv , it is cleai that one i it on oi one individual 
cannot increase its stoie but bv m ikipg inoUiti pool i but trade 
procures what is moie valuablt, the iiciproc.ilion of tin peei'hai 
advantages of dittercnt 00001110 A meichai.t seldom thinks but of 
his own paiticular tiade To wiitc a good book upon it, a man 
must have extensive views It is not neicsiry to have piactised, 
to write well upon a subject ’ I mentioned law as a subject on 
which no man could write well without p: act Johnson “Whj, 

» The pnvilege of peijietuitmR in a fimiK an estate and arms indirranhl^ from 
generation to generition, is enjojrd Iiv .nine of his Majtsty's subjecLs except in 
bcollanJ, where the legal fiction ol a Um and n.u ny is unknown 11 15 a privilege 
so proud, that I should think it would be pnipei to hive the exercise of it dependent 
on the royal prerogative It seems absurd to permit the power of perpetuating their 
represcDlalion, to men, whu havuig had no emmeiil ment, hare liuly no name Ihe 
King as the impartiil father of Ins people, would never icfilse to grant the onailege 
to those who deserved it 
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Sir, in England, where so much money is to be got by the practice 
of the law, most of our writers upon it have been in practice , lhou,;h 
Blackstone had not been much in practice when he published Ins 
‘ Commentaries.' But upon the Continent, the great writers on law 
have not all been in practice. Grotius, indeed, was , but Pultondorf 
was not, Burlamaqui was not " 

When we had t.ilkcd of the great consequence which a man 
acquired by being emplo3ed in his profcssiun, I suggested a doubt 
of the justice of the general opinion, that it is impropei in a lawyer 
to solicit bmploj’ment, foi nhj, I urged, should it not be equally 
allowable to solicit that as the means of consequence, as it is to 
solicit votes to be elected a member of parliament ^ bli Strahan 
had told me, that a countryman of his and mine,’ who b.id risen to 
eminence in the law, had, wnen first making his s>riy, solicited him 
to get him employed in city causes Johnson " Sir, it is wrong to 
stii up law-suits , but when once it is certain that a law-suit is to 
go on, there is nothing wrong in a lawyer’s endeavouring that iie 
shall have the benelit, rathei than another ” Ilosw i ll “ You 
would not solicit employment, Sii, il joawerc a lavvjci " Johnson. 
“ No, Sir, but not because I should think it wrong, but because I 
should disdain it " This was a good distinction, whic i will be felt 
bj men of just pride He pro>.c' ded “ However, I would not have 
a lawyer to be wanting to hiiiisclf in using fair means I would 
have him to inject a little hint now and then, to pievciit his being 
overlooked " 

Lord Mountstuart's bill for a Scotch niilitia, in supporting winch 
Ins Lnidsliip had made .in able speech in the House of Commons, 
was now a pretty geneial topick of convcisation. — Johnson “As 
Scotland contributes so little land-tax towards the general Support 
of the nation, it ought not to have a mihtia paid out of the geneial 
fund, unless it should be thought for the gencial inleiesl, that 
Scotland should be piutcctcd fium an invasion, which no man can 
think will happen, for what enemy would invade Scoll.ind, w hcie 
there is nothing to be got ? No, Sir, now that the Scotch have not 
the pay of English soldieis spent among them, as so many lioops 
are sent abroad, they are tryung to get money' another way by' 
having a militia paid If they are afraid, and seriously desire to 
have an armed force to defend them, they' should pay for it Your 
scheme is to retain a part of your little land-tax, by making us pay 
and clothe your militia ’’ Boswell " You should not talk of we 
andyoM, Sir, there is now an Union ” Johnson. “There must be 
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a distinction of interest, while the proportions of land-tax are so 
unequal If Yorkshire should say, ‘ Instead of paying our land-tax, 
we will keep a greater number of militia,' it would be unreasonable " 
In this argument my friend was certainly in the wrong. The land- 
tax IS as unequally proportioned between different parts of England, 
us between England and Scotland , nay, it is considerably unequal in 
Scotland itself Gut the land-tax is but a small part of the 
numeious branches of publick revenue, all of which Scotland pays 
precisely as England does A French invasion made in Scotland 
would soon penetrate into England 

He thus discoursed upon supposed obligations in settling 
estates — “ Where a man gets the unlimited property of an estate, 
there is no obligation upon him in justice to leave it to one person 
rather than to another There is a motive of preference from 
kindness, and this kindness is generally entertained for the nearest 
relation If I owe a particular man a sum of money, I am obliged 
to let that man have the next money I get, and cannot in justice let 
another have it . but if I owe money to no man, I may dispose of 
what I get as I please There is not a debtlum justitia to a man's 
next hen , there is only a debtium caritatis It is plain, then, that 
I have morally a choice, according to my liking If I have a 
brother in want, he has a tia'm from affection to my assistance; 
but if I have also a bi other in want, whom I like better, he has a 
preferable claim The right of an heir at law is only this, that he 
IS to have the succession to an estate, in case no other person is 
appointed to it by the owner His right is merely preferable to that 
ol the King ” 

We got into a boat to cross over to Black-friars , and as we 
moved along the Thames, I talked to him of a little volume, which, 
altogether unknown to him, was advertised to be published in a few 
days, under the title of " yohnsoniana, oi Bon Mots of Dr Johnson ” 
Johnson " Sir, it is a mighty impudent thing ” Boswfll “Pray, 
Sir, could you have no redress if you were to prosecute a publisher 
for bringing out, under your name, what you never said, and 
ascribing to you dull stupid nonsense, or making you swear pro- 
fanely, as many ignorant relaters of your bon mots do ?" Johnson. 
“No, Sir, there will always be some truth mixed with the false- 
hood, and how can it be ascertained how much is true and how 
much IS false’ Besides, Sir, what damages would a jury give me 
for having been represented as swearing ’ ” Boswell. “ I think. 
Sir, you should at least disavow such a publication, because the 
world and posterity might with much plausible foundation say, 
‘ Here is a volume which was publickly advertised and came out in 
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Dr. Johnson's own time, and, by his silence, was admitted him 
to be genuine.” Johnson. “ I shall give myself no trouble about 
the matter." 

He was, perhaps, above suffering from such spurious publica- 
tions , but I could not help thinking, that many men would be 
much injured m their reputation, by having absurd and vicious 
sayings imputed to them , and that redress ought in such cases to 
be given. 

He said, “The value of every story depends on its being true A 
.story IS a picture either of an individual or of human nature in 
general if it be false, it is a picture of nothing For instance : 
suppose a man should tell that Johnson, before setting out for Italy, 
as he had to cross the Alps, sat down to m.iUe himself wings. 
This many people would believe , but it would be a picture of 
nothing **■' +1 + " (naming a worthy friend of ours,) ' used to think 
a story, a story, till 1 shewed him that truth was essential to it " I 
observed, that Foote enteitained us with stories which were not 
true, but that, indeed, it was properly not as narratives that Foote’s 
stones pleased us, but as collections of ludicrous images Johnson. 
" Foote 18 quite impartial, for he tells lies of every body ” 

The importance of strict and scrupulous veracity cannot be too 
often inculcated Johnson was known to be so rigidly attentive to 
it, that even in his common conversation the slightest circumstance 
was mentioned with exact precision The knowledge of his having 
such a principle and habit made his friends have a perfect reliance 
on the truth of every thing that he told, however it might have been 
doubted if told by many others As an instance of this, I may 
mention an odd incident which he related as having happened to 
him one night in Fleet-street. “A gentlewoman (said he) begged 
I would give her my arm to assist her in crossing the street, which 
I accordingly did , upon which she offered me a shilkiig, supposing 
me to be the watchman I perceived that she was somewhat in 
liquor ” This, if told by most people, would have been thought an 
invention . when told by Johnson, it was believed by his friends as 
much as if they had seen what passed 

We landed at the Temple-stairs, where we parted 

I found him in the evening in Mrs Williams’s room. We talked 
of religious orders. He said, “ It is as unreasonable for a man to 
go into a Carthusian convent, for fear of being immoral, as for a 
man to cut off his hands for fear be should steal There is, indeed. 


'The term ** worthy friend," as well juatly remarks, point to Laugton. 
u the number of astciisks, Mr Ciuker 
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great resolution in the immediate act of dismembering himself, but 
when that is once done, he h i.s no longer an^ merit for though it 
IS out of his power to steal, he may all his life be a thief in his 
heart. So when a man has once become a Carthusian, he is 
obliged to coitinue so, whether he chooses it or not Their silence, 
too, IS absurd We read in the gospel of the apostles being sent to 
priacl,, but not to hold their tongues AH severity that does not 
tend to mere i,e good, or prevent evil, is idle I said to the Lad> 
Abbe‘ o*' i convent, 'Madam, you are here, not for the lose of 
M tue, but tlie fear of vice ’ She slid, ‘ She should remcn.b-i this 
as long as she lived ' ” I thoaj,ht it haid to give her this view of her 
situation, when she could nut help it, and, indeed, I wonde ed at 
the whole of what he now sud, heeause, both in his “ R nnblei ' 
and “ Idler," he tieats ichgioue uuste.ities with much soleninity of 
re peet. 

binding him still perscie'-ing in Ins abstinenee fiom wine, I 
ventuied to spe ik to him ol ,t — J ohnson tni, I hivi no objee 
tion to a mans dunking wine, if he can do it in nudciation. I 
found mjs If apt to go to t cess m it, and the eto'' ali.ei having 
been for sone time without it, on aecount ol illne s, I tiiought it 
better rot to retuin to it L\ei^ man is to |Uc’,e loi himsell, 
according to the cHeets which he e\peiicntes One of the Withers 
tells us, he found fasting mide hm so peevish tnat he did not 
piactise it 

I hough he otten enlaiged upon the evil of intONicition, he was by 
no means haish and unfir^uin,, to those who indulged in ocea 
sional excess in wine One of his fiiends, I well rtmcmbei, came 
to sup at a tavern with him ard soin„ other genllemtn, and too 
plainly discovered that he 1 id diunk too much at diiiiier.t When 
one wno loved insehief tin ii n to p oduce a s-vcie cen' ure, ashed 
Johnson, some diys afteivvaids, " til. Sir, wh .t did soar fiiend 
say to you as an apology for be ng in such a situat.oii ^ Johnson 
answered, " Sir, he said all that a man ihoulj say he said he was 
sorry for it ' 

I heard him once give a veiy judicious pia tical advice upon this 
sub|ect “ A man, (said he,) wiio has been drinking wine at all 
freely, should never go into a new company With those who have 


' The imnner in which this story is sh ivv ilivt he wis Ihe " fnend " who had 

told, the pin ises, "one aho loved mis ilnink tio much "I Was heirtilydis- 

chief,’ ana " Llnnlonglo pioducc a severe gnsledwilb Mr Boswell," writes Hannah 
censure," the recording Johnsons re- More, litteen years later, "who came up' 
biike of the talebearer, are pleas intlv slairs much disordered with wine " 
cnacactenstic of the biographer, and 
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partaken of wine with him, he may be pretty well in unison , but he 
will probably be offensive, or appear ridiculous, to other people ” 

He allowed very great influence to education “ I do not deny. 
Sir, but there is some original difference in minds , but it is nothing 
in comparison of what is formed by education. We may instance 
the science of mimhi.rs, which all minds are equally capable of 
attaining, yet we fiiid a prodigious difference in the powers of 
diflerent men, in that respect, after they aie grown up, because their 
minds have been more oi less esercised in it, and I think the same 
cause will esplain the difference of exet Hence in other things, grada- 
tions admitting always some difference in the first principles " 

This IE a difficult subject , but it is best to hope that diligence 
maj do a great deal We are lare of what it can do, in increasing 
our mechanical force and devtenty. 

I again visited him on Mondaj' He took occasion to enlarge, as 
he often did, upon the wretchedness of a sca-life “ik ship is worse 
lli.i.i ' gaol. There is, in a gaol, better an, betUi company, better 
coni' niency of every kind, and a ship has the additional disadvan- 
tage of being in daTjei When men come to like a s..a-life, they 
ari. 1 ot fit to lue on land " — “Then (said I,) it would be cruel in a 
father to breed his son to the sea ” Johnson “ it would iie cruel in 
a lather who thinl as I do Men go to sea, befc-re they know the 
uiihappincbS of that way of life , and when they nave come to know 
It, they cannot escape from it, because it is then too late to choose 
another profession , as indeed is generally the case wilh men, when 
thev hare once engaged in any particular uaj of hie " 

On Tuesday. March ig, which was lived fur oiii proposed jaunt, 
we met in the morning at the Somerset eollee-houst in the Strand, 
wheu we were taken up the Oxford coach lie was accompanied 
h\ Mr Gwjn, the architect, and a gciilleinan of Merton College, 
whom we d.d not know bad the fouilli seat We soon got into 
conversation, for it was very remarkable of Johnson, that the 
presc'nce of a stranger was no restraint upon his talk I observed 
that Garrick, who was about to quit the stage, would soon have an 
taserlife Johnson “ I doubt that. Sir " BoswtLL “Why, Sir, 
lie will be Atlas with the burthen offhis back ” Johnson “But 1 
1 now not. Sir, if he will be so steady without his load However, 
he should never play any more, but be entirely the gentleman, and 
rot paitly the player he should no longer suDject himself to be 
hissed by a mob, or to be insolently treated by performers, whom he 
used to rule with a high hand, and who would gladly retaliate.”*^ 


Johnson’s proplircy nos curiously fulfilled When Garrick, a short lime 
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Boswell. " 1 think he should play once a year for the benefit of 
decayed actors, as it has been said he means to do ” Johnson. 

" Alas, Sir * he will soon be a decayed actor himself ’ 

Johnson expressed his disapprobation of ornamental architecture, 
such as mai^nificent columns supporting a portico, or expensive 
pilasters supporting merely their own capitals, “ because it con- 
sumes labour disproportionate to its utility ” For the same reason 
he satyrised statuary “Painting fsaid he,) consumes labour not 
disproportionate to its efifect , but a fellow will hack half a vear at 
a block of marble to make something m stone that haidly resL.inblus 
a man The value of statuary is owing to its difiiculty You would 
not value the finest head cut upon a carrot ” Here he seemed to 
me to be strangely deficient in taste , for surely statuary is a noble 
art of imitation, and preserves a wondeiful espression of the varie- 
ties of the human fiami , and although it must be allowed tuat the 
circiimst inces of difficulty enhances the value of a marble head, vve 
should consider, that if it requires a long time in the perlormaiice, 
it has a proportionate value in durability 

Gwyn was a fine lively rattling fellow Dr Johnson kept him in 
sub|cction, but with a kindly authority The spiiit of the aitist, 
however, rose against what he thought a Gothick attack, and he 
made a busk defence "What, Sii, will you allow no value to 
beauty in architecture or in statuary ^ Whv should we allow it then 
in writing ^ Why do you take the trouble to give us so many fine 
allusions, and bright images, and elegant phrases You might 
convey all your instruction without these oinaments ’’ Johnson 
smiled with complacency, but said, ' Why, Sir, all these ornaments 
are useful, because they obtain an easier reception for truth , but a 
building IS not at all more convenient for being decoiated with 
superfluous carved work " 

Gwyn at last was lucky enough to make onereph to Dr. Johnson, 
which he allowed to be excellent Johnson rcnsuicd him for taking 
down a church which might have stood many >ears, and building a 
new one at a different place, for no other reason but that there 
might be a direct road to a new bridge and his expression was, 
“ You are taking a church out of the way, that the people may go in 
a straight line to the bridge ” — "No, Sir, (said Gwyn) I am nutting 
the church t» the way, that the people may not go out of the way." 

alter Ins letirement, was dining with the young player, he was insulted hy the 
members of the Theatrical Fund, he was elder Sheridan, who took it is m in- 
tiealert with gross rudeness bj some of trusion The great actoi was deeply 

the performers, and when he came to wounded by such treatment See Gar. 

•hu old theatre to give instruction to a Cor , vol ii 
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Johnson (with a hearty loud laugh of approbation,) "Speak no 
more Rest your colloquial fame upon this.” 

Upon our arrival at Oxford, Dr Johnson and I went directly to 
University College, but were disappointed on finding that one of 
the fellows, his friend Mr Scott, who accompanied him from New- 
castle to Edinburgh, was gone to the country. We put up at the 
Angel inn, and passed the evening by ourselves in easy and familiar 
conversation Talking of constitutional melancholy, he observed, 
" A man so alllicted, Sir, must divert distressing thoughts, and not 
combat with them " Bosweli.. “ Mav not he think them down. 
Sir Johnson “No, Sir. To attempt to think them down is 
madness He should have a lamp constantly burning in his bed- 
chamber duiing the night, and if wakefully disturbed, take a book, 
and read, and compose himself to rest To have the management 
of the mind is a great art, and it may be attained in a considerable 
degree by experience and habitual exercise ” Boswell “ Should 
not he provide amusements for himself^ Would it not, for instance, 
be right for him to take a course of chymistry ? ” Johnson “Let 
him take a course of chymistry, or a course of rope-dancing, or a 
course of any thing to which he is inclined at the time Let him 
contrive to have as many retreats for his mind as he can, as many 
things to which it can fly from itself Burton’s ' Anatomy of Melan- 
choly' IE a valuable work It is, perhaps, overloaded with quota- 
tion But there is great spirit and great power in what Burton 
says, when he writes from his own mind ” 

Next morning we visited Dr. Wetherell, Master of University 
College, with whom Dr Johnson conferred on the most advanta- 
geous mode of disposing of the books printed at the Clarendon 
press, on which subject his letter has been inserted in a former 
page I often had occasion to remark, Johnson loved business, 
loved to have his wisdom actually operate on real li<'e Di. 
Wetherell and I talked of him without reserve in his own pre- 
sence Wetherell " I would have given him a hundred guineas 
if he would have written a preface to his ‘ Political Tracts,' by way 
of a Discourse on the British Constitution ” Boswell “ Dr. 
Johnson, though in his writings, and upon all occasions a great 
friend to the constitution both in church and state, has never 
written expressly in support of either There is really a claim 
upon him for both. I am sure he could give a volume of no great 
bulk upon each, which would comprise all the substance, and 
with his spirit would elTectually maintain them He should erect 
a fort on the confines of each ” I could perceive that he was 
displeased by this dialogue. He burst out, " Why should I be 
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always writing?” I hoped he was conscious that the debt waw 
just, and meant to discharge it, though he disliked being dunned. 

We then went to Ptnibrokc College, and waited on his old 
friend Dr. Adams, the master of it, whom I found to be a most 
polite, pleasing, communicative man Before his advancement to 
the headship of his College, I had intended to go and visit him at 
Shrewsbury, where he was rector of St Chad's, in order to get 
from nim what particulars he could recollect of Johnson's acade- 
mical life He now obligingly gave me part of that authentick 
information, which, with what I afterwards owed to his kindness, 
will be found incorporated in its proper place in this work 

Di Adams had distinguished himself bj an able answer to David 
Hume s “ Iissaj on Miiacles '* He told me he had once dined in 
company with Hume in London , that Hume shook hands w'lth 
him, and said, " You have treated me much better than I deserve," 
and that they exchanged visits I took the liberty to objeet to 
tre.ating an infidel writer with smooth civilitj Where there is a 
controversy concerning a passage in a classiek aulhour, or con- 
cerning a que-ition in antiquities, or any other subjeet in which 
human happiness is not deeply interested, a man m ly treat his 
antagonist with politeness and even respect But where the con- 
troversy IS concerning the truth of religion, it is of such vast 
importance to him who maintains it, to obtain the victoiy, that the 
pel son of an opponent ougtit not to be spared If a man fiimly 
believes that religion is an invaluable treasure, he will consider a 
writer who endeavours to depiive mankind of it as a robber, he 
will look upon him as odious though the Infidel may think himself 
in the right. A robber who reasons as the gang do in the " Bi ggar's 
Opera," who call themselves pnuiical philosophers, and may have 
as much sinecnty as peinieious if'ccidatiit philosopheis, is not the 
less an object of just indi.,natiun An abandoned proni,.ale may 
think that it is not wrong to debiueh my wife, but sliill I, theie- 
foie, not detest him ? And if I eaten him making an attempt shall 
I tieat him with politeness? Iso, I will kick him down stiiis, or 
run him through the body that is, if I really lo,e my wile, or have 
a true rational notion of honour An Inhoel then should not be 
tieated handsomely by a Chn-tian, merely because be endeavours 
to rob with ingenuity I do deeUre, however, that I am exceed- 
ingly unwilling to be provoked to anger and could I he persuaded 
that tiuth would not suffer Irom a cool modeiatien in its delenders, 
I should wish to preserve good humour, at least, in eveiy contro- 
versy, noi indeed, do I see why a man should lose his temper 
while he does all he can to relule an opponent. I think ridicule 
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may be (airly used against an infidel, for instance, if he be an 
ugly fellow, and yet absurdly vain of his person, we may contrast 
his appearance with Cicero s beautiful image of Virtue, could she 
be seen Johnson coincided with me and said, "When a man 
voluntarily engages in an important controversy, he is to do all 
he can to lessen his antagonist, because authority from personal 
respect has much weight with most people, and often more than 
reasoning If my antagonist writes bad language, though that 
may not be essential to the question, I will attack him for his bad 
language." Adams “You would not jostle a chimney-sweeper." 
Johnson “ Yes, Sir, if it were necessaiy to jostle him rfoa n ” 

Dr Adams told us, that in some of the Colleges at Ovfurd, the 
fellows had excluded the students from social intercourse with 
them in the common room. Johnson. “ They are in the right, Sir, 
for there can be no real conversation, no fair exertion of mind 
amongst them, if the young men are by ; for a man who has a 
character does not choose to stake it in their presence " Boswell. 
“ But, Sir, may there not be very good conversation without a con- 
test for superiority?" Johnson “No animated conversation, Sir, 
for it cannot be but one or other will come olf superiour I do 
not mean that the victor must have the better of the ligament, 
for he may lake the weak side, but his superiority of parts and 
knowledge will necessarily appear and he to whom he thus shews 
himself superiour is lessened in the eyes of the young men You 
know it was said, 'Miillem cum Scahgero trrare quMn cum Clavto 
recti sapere ' In the same manner take Bentley’s and Jason de 
Neres' Comments upon Horace, you will admire Bentley more 
when wrong, than Jason when right.” 

We walked with Dr. Adams into the master’s gaiden, and into 
the common room. Johnson, (after a reverie of meditation,) 
“ A\e I Here I used to play at drafts with Phil Jones and Fludyer. 
Jones loved beer, and did not get vc’ry forward in the church. 
Pludycr turned out a seoundrel, a Whig, and said he was ashamed 
of having been bred at Ovfoid He had a l.ving at Putney, and 
got under the eye of se'mc retainers to the court at that time, 
and so became a violent Whig but he had been a scoundrel all 
along, to be sure” Boswell “Was he a scoundrel. Sir, in 
any other way than being a political scoundrel ? Did he cheat 
at drafts ?" Johnson “ Sir, we never played for money " 

He then carried me to visit Dr. Bentliam, Canon of Christ- 
Church, and Divinity Professor, with whose learned and lively 
conversation we were much pleased He gave us an invitation 
to dinner, which Dr. Johnson told me was a high honour. “ Sir, 
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it IS a great thing to dine with the Canons of Chnst-Church." Wc 
could not accept his invitation, as we were engaged to dine at 
University College We had an excellent dinner there, with the 
Master and Fe'lows,’ it being St Cuthbert's day, which is kept by 
them as a festival, as he was a saint of Durham, with which this 
College IS much connected 

We d''ank tea with Dr Herne, President of Magdalen College, 
now Dibhop of Norwich, of whose abilities, in different respects, 
the piiblick has had eminent proofs, and the esteem annexed to 
whose character was increased by knowing him peisonally He 
had talked of publishing an edition of Walton’s Lives, but had 
laid aside that design, upon Dr Johnson's telling him, from mis 
take, that Lord Hailes intended to do it I had wished to nego- 
tiate between Lord Hailes and him, that one or other should 
perform so good a work Johnson “ In order to do it well, it 
will he necessary to collect all the editions of Walton’s Lives 
By way of adapting the book to the taste of the present age, 
they have, in a later edition, left out a vision which he relates Di . 
Donne had, but it should be restored , and there should be a critical 
catalogue given of the works of the different persons whose lives 
were written by Walton, and therefoie their woiks must be caie 
fuU> read by the editor." 

We then went to Trinity College, where he introduced me to 
Mr Thomas Warton, with whom we passed a part of the evenin^ 
We talked of biography —Johnson " It is rarely well executed 
They only who live with a man can write his life with any genuine 
exactness and discrimination , and lew people who have lived with 
a man know what to remark about him. The chaplain of a late 
Bishop, whom I ^ 'as to assist in writing some memoirs of his 
Lordship, could tell me almost nothing 

I said, Mr Robert Dodsltv’s life sliould be written, as he had 
been so much connected with the wits of his lime, and by his 
literary ment had raised himself from the station of a footman 
Mr Warton said, he had published a htUe v'olume under the title 
of “ The Muse in Livery ” Johnson “ I doubt whether Dodsley's 

Cir et Ad — Line 30 Far " almost nothing” nad “sciTrely anything, ’’ and 
upon “ ihirB " put Ihe folloninc note — "Jl has hem iiicnlionid lo me by an 
accnnle hnglish fnend, that Dr lohiisuii could never Inve used the phrase almost 
n as not beiug English , ,ind therefore I have pul another in ils place At 

till sime timi, T am not quite cuiisinccd it is not pjod p,nBlish tor the best 
uiiurs use- il Is phrase ‘ /i/Ne or fwthtrig , le dm »si s i little as to be noihipg " 


I Mr Lioktr was foituiiale enough to convcis''tion 
h-ar bom I 1 I i-hci, iluii a vouiij; 1 tl- •* Ihe bishon uas Dr Pearce, and the 
I . 3! ihe t oils,;., a sliorl iijiciil ol the chaplain Mr Deibi 
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brother would thank a man who should write hia life : yet Dodsley 
himself was not unwilling that his original low condition should 
be recollected. When Lord Lyttelton's ‘ Dialogues of the Dead ' 
came out, one of which is between Apicius, an ancient epicure, 
and Darteneuf, a modern epicure, Dodsley said to me, ‘ 1 knew 
Darteneuf well, for I was once hia footman.’ ” 

Biography led us to speak of Dr. John Campbell, who had 
written a considerable part of the “Bwgraplita Britannica " John- 
son, though he valued him highly, was of opinion that there was 
not so much in his great work, “A Political Survey of Great- 
Britain," as the world had been taught to evpect , and had said to 
me, that he believed CampbcH's disappointment, on account of 
the bad success of that work, had killed him He this evening 
observed of it, "That work was hn, death” Mr. Warton, not 
adverting to his meaning, answered, “ I believe so , from the great 
attention he bestowed on it " Johnson " Nay, Sir, he died of 
want of attention, if he died at all by that book '' 

We talked of a work much in vogue at that time, written in a very 
mcIliHuous style, but which, under pretext of another subject, con- 
tained much artful infidelity ‘ I said it was not fair to attack us 
thus unexpectedly , he should have warned us ol our danger, before 
we entered his garden of flowery eloquence, by advertising, “ Spring- 
guns and man-traps set here " The authour had been an Oxonian, 
and was remembered thcie for having “turned Papist" 1 ob- 
served, that as he had changed several times — from the Church of 
England to the Church of Rome — from the Church of Rome to 
infidelity — I did not despair yet of seeing him a methodist preacher. 
Johnson, (laughing,) “ It is said, that his range has been more ex- 
tensne, and that he has once been Mahometan. However, now 
that he has published Ins infidelity, he will probably persist in it.” 
Boswell.. “ I am not quite sure of that. Sir." 

I mentioned Sir Richard Steele having published his “ Christian 
Hero," with the avowed purpose of obliging himself to lead a reli- 
gious life , yet, that his conduct was by no means strictly suitable. 
Johnson " Steele, I believe, practised the lighter vices " 

Mr Warton, being engaged, could not sup with us at our inn ; 
we had therefore another evening by ourselves I asked Johnson, 
\i bethel a man’s being forward in snaking himself known to emineni 

Cor et Ad — Linen' On "e*pect”pot the following note — “Yet surely it 
a very usefnl work, and of wonderful research and latranr for one man to have 
ciecuted " 

Ciibbon’s Roman Histoiy 
VOL. IL 
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people, and seeing as much of life, and getting as much mfonnat’on 
as he could in cvci> wa>, was not yet lessening himself by his for- 
wardness Johnson "No, Sir, a man always makes himself 
greatei as he increases !>is knowledge " 

I censured some ludicrous fantastick diilogues between two 
coach-horse^, and other such stuff, which Barelli had latelj pub- 
lished He joined with me, and siid, “ Nothing odd will do long. 

‘ Tnsiram Shandy did not last ’ I expressed a desire to be ac- 
quainted with a lad} ' who had been much talked of, and universally 
celebiated for eslraordintry address and insinuation Johnson. 
" Never beheve extraordinary chai ictcrs which you hear of people. 
Depend upon it. Sir, they are exaggerated You do not see one 
man shout a great deal higher than another ’ I mentioned Mr. 
Burke Johnson "Yes, Burke is an t xtiaordinary man H’s 
stream of mind is perpetual ” It is \ery pleasing to me to record, 
that Johnson's high estimation of the talents of this gentleman was 
uniform from their early acquaintance Sir Joshua Reynolds in- 
forms me, that when Mr Burke was fii»t elected a member of par- 
liament, and Sir John Hawkins expiessed a wonder at his attaining 
a seat, Johnson sud, “ Now wc who know Burke, know, that he 
will be one ol the first men in this country ’ And once, when John 
son was ill, and unable to exert himself as much as usual without 
fUigue, Mr Burke having been mentioned, he said, “ lhat fellow 
lalls forth all my powers Were I to see Bui .e now, it would kill 
me ' So much was he acrustomed to tonsider conversation as a 
eunlest and such was his notion of Burke as an opponent 

Next mornint,, Thuisday, March 21, we set out in a post chaise 
to puisue our ramble It was a delightful day , ind we drove through 
Blenheim Park When I looked at the magnihcent budge built by 
John Duke of Miilboiough, over a small rivulcl, and recollected the 
1 pit,ram made upon it — 

" The lofty arch his high ambi'icn shows. 

The stream, an emblem of his bounty flews ” 

and s 'w that now the genius of Brown a magnificent body of 
w itei was collected, 1 said, “ They ha\e rfiu alien the Epigram ' I 
ob Lived to him, while 111 the imo . of tne noble scent around us, 
" \ou and I, Sir, have, I think, seen to^etnei the extremes of what 
c.in be seen in Britain , — the wild rou^h island of Mull, and Blen 
heim Park.” 

We dined a* an excellent inn atCnapel house, where he expatiated 


^ The elluhion is probablv to Mr« R.uld of ^<1 bom more liter 
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on the felicity of England in its taverns and inns, and triumphed 
over the French for not having, in any perfection, the tavern life, 
“ There is no private house (said he,) in which people can enjoy 
themselves so well, as at a capital tavern Let there be ever so 
great plenty of good things, ever so much grandeur, ever so much 
elegance, ever so much desire that everybody should be easy ; in 
the nature of things it cannot be . there must always be some 
degree of care and anxiety The master of the house is anxious 
to entertain his guests , the guests are anxious to be agreeable to 
him . and no man, but a very impudent dog indeed, can as freely 
command what is in another man’s house, as if it were his own. 
Whereas, at a tavern, there is a general freedom from anxiety. 
Vou are sure you are welcome and the more noise you make, the 
more trouble you give, the more good things you call for, the wel- 
comeryou are No servants will attend you with the alacntj which 
waiters do who are incited by the prospect of an immediate reward, 
in proportion as they please No, Sir, there is nothing which has 
yet been contrived by man, by which so much happiness is produced 
as by a good tavern or inn.” He then repeated, with great emotion, 
Shenstoue’s lines . 

“ Whoe’ei has travell’d life’s dull round. 

Where er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
The warmest welcome at an inn.”'‘ 

“We happened to Ijt tins night at the inn at Henley, where Slitnatone wioie 
thesL lines (_Thc present “ Red Lion ”] 

Cor et Ad — Line 19 On ** inn,” put the followiiiK note Sit John Hawkins 
has preserved very few Memorahtha of Johnson TIilti. is, howeicr, lo be found m 
his bulky tome, a vciv ext client one upon tins subject 'In contradiction to those, 
who, having a ivile and clnldren, prefer domi stick enjoyments (o lliosc which a 
tavern affords, J have heard him issi^, 0tat a Uivern chair was the thmue of kumnn 
felidh — " As soon (said he) as J enter the door of a tavern, 1 ixpirience an 
oblivion of care, Tud a Irckdoni from soliuliide when 1 am scaled, 1 find the master 
v.uurlcous, and ihe servants obsequious lo my call , anxious lo know and ready to 
supply my wants wine there exhilarates my spirits, and proiiqils me lo free conver- 
sation and an intcrcluiige ol discourse with those whom J most Jove I dog- 
matise and am contiadicied, and lu (bis conflict of opinion and seiitimcnla I find 
delight ** * " 

Jhtd — Line 24 On “inn” put the following note — “We happened to lye 
this night at the inn -it Henley, where Sbenstone winte ihese lines, which I giv^ as 
they are found m the corrected edition of his works, published aRcr his death In 
Hodsley’s collection the staiua ran thus ^ 

^ * "Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round, 

AVh itc cr his xuriaus tour has been, 

May sigh to think how oft he found 
Ills warmest welcome at an inn ' " 

Then read in the text as follows — “My illustrious fnend, J thought, did not suf- 
ficiently admire Shenslone That ingenious and elegant gentleman’s opinion of 

6 — 2 
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In the afternoon, as we were diiven rapidly along in the post- 
chaise, he said to me, “ Life has not many things better than this. ' 
We stopped at Stratford upon-Avon, and drank tea and coffee ; 
and It pleased me to be with him upon the clas&ick ground ol 
Shakspeare’s natne place 

He spoke slightingly of Dyer's “ Fleece ” — "The subject, Sir, 
cannot be made poetical How can a man write poetically of serges 
and druggets ^ Yet you will hear many people talk to you gravely 
of that exctlUnt poem, 1 hi I lclci- " Having talked of Di. 
Grainger's “ Sugar Cane, ’ I mentioned to him Mr. Langton » 
having told mt, that this poem, when read in manuscript at S r 
Joshua Reynolds’s, had made all the assembled wits burst into a 
laugh, when, after much blank verse pomp, the poet began a new 
paragraph tnus . 

Now, Muse, let’s sing of rats ” 

And what jncrcascd the ridicule was, that one of the company, who 
SI ly oveilooktd the reader, peiceived that the word had been 
uiiginally miu, and had been altered to rats, as more dignified * 

lohnson -ippcnrs in one of Ins letter^ Co Mr Greases, dated Jheb 9 1760 1 have 

lately been rci 1 n<; one or two volumes of the Rambler, who excepting agiinsc 
eome ls,w h iruue'tses m his raannei, md the want of more example^ to cnluen, is 
one of clit II M timous most persprcoous most concise, most harmonious prose 
wruors 1 kn( vs A learned diction improves by time * " 

* Such ]s ll is lillle laughable incnent whali hix been oAen related Dr Perry, 
the Bishop <( Dromure who wis an intimili* Inend of Dr Grainger, and has 
a particular regairl for his memury ha« ei mmuuicjted to me the following expla- 
nation — 

Ihe ]iissa,,c in question was engm llvnnlliibli' to such iperversion, for the 
julhuur havjiic oec ision 111 tli u pirl ot his work to mention the h»vowk made by rats 
and mice hid inliodueed the subject ui a kmd of mock heroiek and a parody of 
Homers battle of Ihe fiog^ ind mice insokmg the Muse of the old Grecian bard m 
in rle,; lilt and well-tunud m inner In that state I had seen it but afterwards, 
unknown to me and ither fnends, be liad been persuade 1, contrary lo bis own 
belter judgement, to alte' it so as to produce the unlucky ellecl above mrntioiie I * 
Ihc Bishop gises this character of Dr (ivdinger — * He was no'^ only j imn of 
genius and IcorniDg but had many excellent virtues , being one of the most generous, 
iiiendly, and benevolent men I ever kucw 

f I rtjid — To the notes, ifter **abo\c mentioned,” rrad, * The above was wiitlen 
bv the bishop when he bad not the Poem itself lo leciu to and though the aecuuiit 
giitn was line of it at one penod, yet is Dr (irainger afterw in)s iliered the passa e 
in quesiion the remarks in the text do not now apply te tlie pi nted poem 

/I d — Lane 18 After * di^nihtd tr'td, Ihis pissage does not appeir 
in the pimtbd work Dr (jiaiii,;ei or some ef hi& friends, it iJiould seem, basing 
become iisiole tint intioducn g even rats in i griie poem might be liable to 
banter llt.howesci could not bnng famsclfto ithnquish the idea, for they are 
thus 111 1 still mou ludicrous manner, | cnpluaslically exhibited m his poem a& it 
now staudh — 

‘^t)r with less waste the whi&kcr d senniii race, 

A (ouiiUiss clan, dea| oil the lowlmd ciuc ' ” 


* These modificitioiis of text and notes Per^ ind other friends of Grainger's 

are due to some cxpoatulations fioro Dr “IVliat must I do,” wntes Anderson to 
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Johnson said, that Dr Grainger was an agreeable man , a man 
who would do any good that was in his power His translation of 
Tibullus, he thought, was very well done , but “ The Sugar-Cane, a 
Poem," did not please him , for, he evclaimed, “ What could he 
make of a sugar-cane ? One might as well write, ‘ The Parsley- 
Bed, a Poem;’ or, ‘The Cabbage-Garden, a Poem’" Boswell. 
“ You must then pickle your cabbage with the sal atticum " 
Johnson. “ You know there is alieady ‘ The Hop-Garden, a Poem 
and, I think, one could say a great deal about cabbage The poem 
might begin with the advantages of civilised society over a rude 
state, evemplified by the Scotch, who had no cabbages till Oliver 
Cromwell’s soldiers introduced them , and one might thus show 
how arts are propagated by conquest, as they were by the Roman 
arms ' lie seemed to be much diverted with the fertility of his 
own fancj 

T told him, that 1 heaid Dr Pci,.y was writing the history of the 
wolf in Gieat Britain Johnson ‘ The wolf. Sir' why the wolf? 
Why does he not write of the lieai, which we had formerly ? Nay, 
It IS said wc had the beaver Or w’hy does he not write of the grey 
rat, the Hanover rat, as it is called, because it is said to li.ive come 
into this country about the time that the family of Hanover came ? 
I should like to see ‘The History of the Grey Rat, by Thomas 
Percy, DD Chaplain in Ordinary to hn Majeity,'" (laugliing 
immoderately) Boswell “ 1 am aliaid a court chaplain could 
not decently write of the grey rat " Johnson “ Sir, he need not 
give it the name of the Hanovei rat " Thus could he indulge a 
luxuriant sportive imagination, when tailing of a fr'end whom he 
loved and esteemed 

He mentioned to me the singular history of an ingenious 
acquaintance “ He settled as a physician in one of the Leeward 

Cor et Ad — Line 30 Afler ** acquaintance/* as follows — *'>lc h td jiractised 

phy^ick in vjrious siLuaduns with no great emedument A West-Itjdi.i geiillpman, 
whom he delighted by his conversation, gave him a bond for a hnndsome annuity 
dunng his lilcj on the condition of his accompanjing linn to the Wesl-Indies, and 
living with bun there for t^ro years He accordingly embarked with the gentleman 
but upon the voyage fell in love walli a young woman who happened to be one of 
the passengers, and married the wenth from the imprudence of his dispuhilion be 
quarrelled with the gentleman, and declared he would have no connection with him. 
bo he ficwfeited Lheaimmly 

Percy, ‘'with Boswell's ludicrous account passage was altered m the printed 
of the recitation of ‘ The Sugar-Cane copy " 

Shall I keep it, and retain your explana- Sfcond Edthon, note on line 4 

Uons as they now stand 7 " The^hop **Dr Johnson said to me, ‘Percy, Sir, 
answers, " Boswell’s ludicrous account was angry with me for laughing at 
of *The Sugar-Cane ’ deserves no atten- ’'The Sugai-Cane " for he had a mind to 
hon. and need not be mentioned, as the make a great thing of Grainger’s rats.' *’ 
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Islands. A man wa< si.nt out to him merely to compound his 
medicines This fcliuiv set up as a rival to him in his practice of 
physick, and got so much the bettei of him in the opinion of the 
people of the island, that he carried away all the business , upon 
which he returned to England, and soon after died " 

On Frid 13’, March 22, having set out early from Henley, where 
we had lain the preceding night, we arrived at Birmingham about 
nine o'clocl and, after breakfast, went to call on his old school 
fellow Mr Hector A very stupid maid, who opened the door, told 
us, that “ her mastei was gone out, he was gone to the country, 
she could not tell when he would return ’ In short, she gave us a 
miserable 'cception , and Johnson observed, " She would have 
behaved no better to people who wanted him in the way of his 
profession ’ He said to her, “ My name is Johnson , tell him I 
called Will jou remember the name’" She answered with 
rustick simplicity, in tlu Waiwickshiie pronunciation, “ I don t 
understand )ou. Sir — " Blockhead, (said he,) 1 11 write ’’ I never 
heaid the word blockhead applied to a woman befoie, though I do 
not see why it should not, when there is evident occasion for it 
He, however, made another attempt to make her understand him, 
and roared loud in her ear, “Johnson,' and then she catched the 
sound 

We then called on Mr. Llo}d, one of the people called Quakers 
He too was not at home , but Mrs Lloyd was, and received us 
courteously, and asked us to dinner (ohnson said to me, “After 
the uncertainty of all human thin.,s at Hectors this invitation came 
very well ’ We walled about the town, and he was pleased to see 
it increasing 

I talked of legitimation by subsequent mairiage, which obtained 
ir the Koman law, and still obtains in the law of Scotland. John- 
son ■" I think it a bad thing , beciust the chastity of women being 
of the utmost importance, as all propertj' dej ends upon it, they who 
forfeit It should not have anj possibility cf being restored to good 
character, nor should the children, b^ an illicit connection, attain 
the full rights of lawful children, bj the postenour consent of the 
offending parties " His opinion upon this subiect deserves con 
bidcration. Upon his principle thcie maj , at times, be a hardship. 

Cor et Ad — Line 19 On“it”pu* the folloMing note — “My worthy friend 
Ml Langton to whom I am under innumerable obligitions in the course of my 
lohnsonun Hisu ry has furnished me viiih a droll illustration of this quesUon An 
honest cvipenter ifrer giving some anecdote, in his presence, of the ill treatment 
which he hid leceived from a clergymans wife is ho % is a noted termagant, and 
whom he accused of unjust dealing m some transaction with him, added, * 1 took 
care to let her Lnois ishat 1 thought of her ’ And being asked, * What did you 
say ?’ ansuered, * 1 told her she was a stoundrtL* “ 
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and seemingly a strange one, upon individuals , but the general 
good of society is better secured. And, after all, it is unreasonable 
in an individual to repine that he has not the advantage of a state 
which IS made different from his own, by the social institution under 
which he is born A woman does not complain that her brothci , 
who IS younger than her, gets their common father's estate Why 
then should a natural son complain that a younger brother, by the 
same parents lawfully begotten gets it ? The operation of law is 
similar in both cases Besides , an illegitimate son, who has a 
younger legitimate brother by the same father and mother, has no 
stronger claim to the father's estate, than if that legitimate brother 
had only the same father, from whom alone the estate descends 

Mr Lloyd joined us in the street , and in a little while we met 
Friend Hector, as Mr Lloyd called him. It gave me pleasure to 
observe the joy which Johnson and he expressed on seeing each 
other again. Mr. Lloyd and I left them together, while he obhg- 
niglj’ shewed me some of the manufactures of this very curious 
assemblage of artificers Wc all met at dinner at Mr Lloyd’s, 
where we were entertained with great hospitality. Mr, and Mrs. 
Lloyd had been mariied the same year with their Majesties, and, 
libe them, had been blessed with a numerous family of fin'* children, 
their numbers being exactly the same. Johnson said, “ Marriage is 
the best state for man in general , and every man is a worse man, 
in proportion as he is unfit for the married state ” 

I have always loved the simplicity of manners, and the spintual- 
mindedness of the Quakers, and talking with Mr Lloyd, I observed, 
that the essential part of religion was piety, a devout intercourse 
with the Divinity , and that many a man was a Quaker without 
knowing it. 

As Dr Johnson had said to me in the morning, while we walked 
together, that he liked individuals among the Quakers, but not the 
sect , when we were at Mr Llojd’s I kept clear of introducing any 
question concerning the peculiarities of their faith But I having 
asked to look at Baskeiville's edition of “Barclay's Apology," 
Johnson laid hold of it; and the chapter on baptism happening 
to open, Johnson remarked, “ He says there is neither precept nor 
practice for baptism, in the scriptures , that is false " Here he was 
the aggressor, by no means in a gentle manner, and the good 
Quakers had the advantage of him, for he had read negligently, 
and had not observed that Barclay speaks of infant baptism, which 
they calmly made him perceive. Mr. Lloyd, however, was in as 
great a mistake , for when insisting that the nght of baptism with 
water was to cease, when the spiritual administration of Christ 
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began, he maintained, that John the Baptist said, "My baptism 
shall decrease, but liti shall ipcredse " Whereas the words are, 
“ He must increase, but I must decrease.' ' 

One of them having objected to the “ observance of days, and 
months, and years," Johnson answered, “ The Church does not 
Buperslitiously observe days, merely as days, but as memorials of 
important facts Christmas might be kept as well upon one day of 
the year a'- another but there should be a stated day for com- 
memo’-ating the birth of our Saviour, because there is danger that 
what may be done on any day, will be neglected ” 

Mr Hecinr was so good as to accompany me to see the great 
uorks of Ml Bolton, at a place which he has called Soho, about 
two miles fiom Bn run*; ham, which the very ingenious proprietor 
shewed me himself to the best advantage I wish that Johnson 
had been with us, for it was a scene which I should have been glad 
to conleniplati Uy his light The vaslness and the contnvance of 
some of the machinery would have ‘ matched his mighty mind ” 
1 shall never loigcl Mi Holton's expression to me "I feel* here. 
Sir, what all the woild disins to have— Power lie had about 
seven hundred people at work I contemplated him as an iron 
chieftain, and he seemed to be a fatliei to his tribe One of them 
eame to him, eomplainiiig grievously of his landlord for having 
distrained Iiis goods "Youi landlord is in the right. Smith, (said 
Bolton) But I'll tell you what find you a friend who will lay 
down one half of jour rent, and I’ll lay down the other half, and 
you shall have your goods again 

From Mr Hector I now learnt many particulars of Dr. Johnson's 
early life, which, with others that he gave me at different times 
since, have con'ributed to the formation of this work. 

Dr Johnson said to me in the morning, “You will see, Sir, at 
Mr Hector s, his sister, Mr Careless, a clergyman's widow. She 

• fohn 111 30 

C'r et 4 il ^Line lo After " nef^lected " rrad^ ** Hr said to me at another time* 

* Sir, the liohdays observed by our church are of great use in religion * There can 
be no doubt of this in a limited bcnse, 1 mean if ihe number of such conseente^ 

E nrtions of lime be not loo e^tensisc Thr excellent Mr Nelson's 'Festivals and 
asts,' which ha«, I understand, the {^citesi bale of any book ever printed in 
£ii|;ldnd, cacept the Bible, is a mosl valuable help to devotion , and in addition to 
It 1 would n commend t^o bermons on (lie same sul ject, by Mr Pott, Arcbdeacon 
of St Alban’s, equTlIy distinguished for pietv and elegiince I am sorry to have it 
to SQV, tbit Scotland is the only Chnstian country, C itholic or Protestant, where the 
greit eirnts of our reli^on are not soleinnlv commemorated by its e^esiaatu il 
establishment, on days «et apart for the puipose " 
f f > read ' tell 

' Thie IS all in keeping with what of Boulton. 

Mr Smiles has collected about the hfe 
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was the first woman with whom I was in love. It dropt out of my 
head imperceptibly , but she and I shall always have a kindness for 
each other ’’ He laughed at the notion that a man never can be 
really in love but once, and considered it as a mere romantick fancy. 

On our return from Mr Bolton’s, Mr Hector took me to his 
house, where we found Johnson sitting placidly at tea, with his 
first love , who, though now advanced in years, was a genteel 
woman, very agreeable, and well-bred 

Johnson lamented to Mr. Hector the state of one of their school- 
fellows, Mr Charles Congreve, a clergyman, which he thus de- 
scribed: "He obtained, I believe, considerable preferment in Ireland, 
but now lives in London, quite as a valetudinarian, afraid to go 
into any house but his own He takes a short airing in his post- 
chaise every day He has an elderly woman, whom he calls cousin, 
who lives with him, and jogs his elbow, when his glass has stood too 
long empty, and encourages him in drinking, in which he is very 
willing to be encouraged , not that he gels drunk, for he is a very 
pious man, but he is always muddy. He confesses to one bottle of 
port every day, and he probably drinks more He is quite unsocial , 
his conversation is mono-syllabical : and when, at my last visit, I 
asked him what a clock it was, that signal of my departure had so 
pleasing an effect on him, that he sprung up to look at his watch, 
like a greyhound bounding at a hare When Johnson took leave 
of Mr. Hector, he said, “Don’t grow like Congreve, nor let me grow 
like him, when you are near me ’’ 

When he again talked of Mrs Careless to-night, he seemed to 
have had his aifection revived , for be 5.ijd, " If 1 had married her. 
It might have been as happy for me ” Boswell “ Pray, Sir, do 
you not suppose that there are fifty women in the world, with any 
one of whom a man may be as happy, as with any one woman in 
particular” Johnson. ‘‘ Aye, fifty thousand ” Boswell. "Then, 
Sir, you are not of opinion with some who imagine that certain 
men and certain women are made for each other, and that they 
cannot be happy if they miss their counterparts ’’ Johnson. “To 
be sure not, Sir. I believe marriages would in general be as happy, 
and often more so, if they weie all made by the Lord Chancellor, 
upon a due consideration of characters and circumstances, without 
the parties having any choice in the matter ” 

1 wished to have staid at Birmingham to-night, to have talked 

'The‘'InshDr Campbell ” alio heaid don without letting him know it, and 
him desenbe the smgulantiGS of this class- then apologiaing 1^ saying that he did 
fellow " A man of great coldness of not know where to enquire for bmi " 
mmd, who could be two years in Lon- 
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more with Mr Hector, but my fiiend was impatient to reach his 
native cit_, so we diovc on that stage in the dark, and were long 
pensive and silent When we came within the focus of the Lich- 
field lamps, " Now (said he,) we are getting out of a state of death " 
We put up at the Three Crowns, not one of the great inns, but a 
good old fashioned one, which was kept bj Mr Wilkins, and was 
the very next house to that in which Johnson was born and brought 
up, and wh’ch was still his own piopeity ' We had a comfortable 
supper, and got into high spirits I felt all my Toiyism glow in this 
old capital of Staffordsliiie I could have offered incense genio loci, 
and I indulged in libations of that ale, which Bonniface, in “ The 
Beaux Stratagem,” recommends with such an eloquent jollity 

Next moriiiiig he introduced me to Mis Lucy Porter, his step- 
daughter She was now an old maid, with much simplicity of man- 
ner She had nevei been in London Her brother, a Captain in 
the navy, had left her a fortune of ten thousand pounds , about a 
third of which she had laid out in building a st,ately house, and 
making a handsome gaidcn, in an elevated situation in Lichfield * 
Johnson, when hcie by himself, used to live at her house She 
reverenced him, and he had a paiental tenderness foi hei 

We then visited Mr Peter Garnck, who had that moining re- 
ceived a letter from Itis biotlier Davtd, announcing our coming to 
Lichfield He was engaged to dinner, but asked us to tea, and to 
sleep at his house Johnson, however, would not quit his old ac- 
quaintance Wilkins, of the Three Crowns The family likeness of 
the Garricks was very sinking, and Johnson thought that David’s 
vivacity was not so peculiar to himself as was supposed, “ Sir, 
(said he,) I don’t know but if Peter had cultivated all the arts of 
gaiety as much as David has done, he might have been as brisk 
and lively. Depend upon it. Sir, vivacity is muck an art, and de- 
pends greatly on habit " I believe there is a good deal of truth in 
this, notwithstanding a ludicrous slorj told me by a lady abroad, of 
a heavy German baron, who had lived much with the young English 
at Geneva, and was ambitious to be as lively as they , with which 
view, he, with assiduous exertion, was jumping over the tables and 
chairs in his lodgings , and when the people of the house ran in 
and asked with surprize, what was the matter, he answered, 
“ Sh' apprens t’etre fif " 

s I went Ihronch Ihc house where my il'ustnous friend was bom, with a reverence 
with which il ilouhtless will long be visited An engraved view of it, with the 
adjacent buildings, is in ^‘Xhe Gentleman's Magazine” for February, 1785 

Car it Ad — Line 2 For •' that ” nod " another ” 

1 A picture of it will be found in an count of Lichfield.” 
old j[nide-book, entilled ” A Short Ac- 
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We dined at our inn, and had with us a Mr. Jackson, one of 
Johnson’s schoolfellows, whom he treated with much kindness, 
though he seemed to he a low man, dull and untaught. He had a 
coarse grey coat, black waistcoat, greasy leather breeches, and a 
yellow uncurled wig, and his countenance had the ruddiness which 
betokens one who is in no haste to “leave his can " He diank 
only ale. He had tried to he a cutler at Birmingham, but had not 
succeeded , and now he lived poorly at home, and had some scheme 
of dressing leather in a better manner than common , to his indis- 
tinct account of which. Dr Johnson listened with patient attention, 
that he might assist him with his advice Here was an instance of 
i,enuine humanity and real kindness in this great man, who has 
teen most unjustly represented as altogether harsh and destitute of 
tenderness A thousand such instances might have been recorded 
in the course of his long life , though, that his temper was warm 
and hasty, and his manner often rough, cannot be denied 

1 saw here, for the first time, oat ale , and oat cakes, not hard as 
in Scotland, but soft like a Yorkshire cake, were served at breakfast 
It U. 1 S pleasant to me to find, that “Oa/s,” the " food of horses 
were so much used as the food of the people in Dr Johnson’s own 
town He expatiated in praise of Lichfield and its inhabitants, 
who, he said, were “ the most sober, decent people in England, the 
gentoelest in proportion to their wealth, and spoke the purest Eng- 
1 sh " I doubled as to the last article of this eulogy , for they had 
several piuvmcial sounds, as, there, pronounced like fear, instead 
of like /air, onee, pronounced uoonse, instead of wunse, or wonse. 
Johnson himself never gut entiiely free of his provincial accent. 
Garrick sometimes used to take him uff, squeezing a lemon into a 
punch-bowl, with uncouth gesticulations, looking round the com- 
pany, and calling out, “Who’s loi pounsh 

^ery little business appeared to be going forward in Lichfield. I 
found however two strange manufactures for so inland a place, 
sail-cloth and streamers for ships , and I observed them making 
saddle-cloths, and dressing sheepskins but upon the whole, the 
busy hand of industry seemed to be quite slackened “ Surely, Sir, 
(said I,) you are an idle set of people ’’ " Sir, (said Johnson,) we 

are a city of philosophers we work with our heads, and make the 
boobies of Birmingham work for us with their hands ’’ 

There was at this time a company of players performing at 
Lichfield The manager, Mr Stanton,^ sent his compliments, and 


' For a sketch of Stanton see the Son of Thespis ” 
curious “Memoirs of an Unfortunate 
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requested leave to wait on Dr Johnson Johnson received him 
very courteously, ar 1 he diAnk. a glass of wine with us He was a 
plain decent well behattd man, and expressed his gratitude to Dr. 
Johnson for having once got him permission from Dr Taylor at 
Ashbourne to play there upon moderate terms. Garrick’s name 
was soon intioduced Johnson “Garrick’s conversation is gay 
and grotesque It is a dish of all sorts, but all good things Theic 
IB no solid meat in it there is a want of sentiment m it Nut but 
that be b is srotiment sometimes, and sentiment too very powerful 
and vc'^ pleasing but it has not its full proportion in his con- 
veisatinn ’ 

When we were bj ourselves he told me, "Forty years ago. Sir, I 
was in love with an actress here. Mis Emmet, who acted Flora, in 
‘ Hob in the Well ' ’’ What merit this lad\ had as an actress, or 
what was Imr figure, or her manner, I have not been informed but 
if we may believe Mr Garnck, his old master . taste in theatrical 
mtiit was bj no means refined, he was not an tltgiins formarwn 
ff'citiilor Garrick used to tell, that Johnson said of an actor, who 
jil.iycd Sii Ilairj Wildaii at Lichfield, " Then is a courtly vivacity 
about the fellow,' when in fact, accoiding to Gaircks account, 
" he was the most vulgar ruffian that ever went upon hoards ’’ 

Wc had promised Mi btanton to be at his theatre on Monday 
Di Johnson jociilaih proposed nu to write a Piologue for the 
oicasion “A Prolo.,ue, b\ James BoswtII, L q f'om the He 
brides ’’ 1 was rtallj inclined to take I he hint Methought, 

" Piologue, spoken before Dr Samuel Johnson, at Lichfield, 1776,” 
would have sounded as well as ‘ Piologue, spoken before the Duke 
of York, at Oxford, in t harles the Second s time Much might 
have been said of what Lichfield had done lor Shakspearc, by pro- 
ducing Johnson and G.iirick But I found he was averse to it 

We went and viewed the muscim of Mr Kichard Green, apothe 
cary here, who told me he was proud of being a relation of Dr 
Julinson's. It was, truly, a wonderful collection, both ol antiquities 
and natural curiosities, and ingenious w'orks of ait He had all the 
articles accurately arranged with their names upon labels, printed 
at Ins own little press , and on the staircase leading to it was a 
boaul, with the names of contributors marked in gold letters A 
printed catalogue of the collection was to be had at a bookseller’s 
Johnson expressed his admiration of the activity and diligence and 
good fortune of Mr Green, in getting together, m his situation, so 
great a variety of things , and Mr Green told me, that Johnson 
once laid to him, " Sir, I should as soon have thought of building 
a man of wai, as of collecting such a museum.” Mr Green’s 
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obliging alacrity in shewing it was very pleasing. His engraved 
portrait, with which he has favoured me, has a motto truly charac- 
lenstical of his disposition, “ Nemo stbi oivat " 

A physician being mentioned who had lost his practice, because 
his whimsically changing his religion had made people distrustful 
of him, I maintained that this was unreasonable, as religion is 
unconnected with medical skill Johnson. “Sit, it is not unreason- 
able , for when people see a man absurd in what they understand, 
they may conclude the same of him in what they do not understand. 
If a physician were to take to eating of horse-flesh, nobody would 
employ him , though one may eat horse-flesh, and be a very skilful 
physician If a man were educated in an absurd religion, his con- 
tinuing to profess it would not hurt him, though his changing to it 
would ■' 

We drank tea and coffee at Mr. Peter Garrick’s, where was Mrs 
Aston, one of the maiden sisters of Mrs Walmsley, wife of John- 
son's first friend, and sister also of the lady of whom Johnson used 
to speak with the warmest admiration, by the name of Molly Aston, 
who was afterwards married to Captain Brudie of the navy. 

On Sunday, March 24, we breakfasted with Mrs Cobb, a widow 
lady, who lived in an agreeable sequestered place close by the town, 
called the Friary, it having been formerly a religious house. She 
and her niece. Miss Adey, were great admirers of Dr. Johnson , and 
he behaved to them with a kindness and easy pleasantry, such as we 
see between old and intimate acquaintance He accompanied Mrs 
Cobb to St Mary's church, and I went to the cathedral, where I was 
very much delighted with the musick, finding it to be peculiarly 
solemn, and accordant with the words of the service 

We dined at Mr Peter Garrick's, who was in a vciy lively 
humour, and verified Johnson's sa}nng, that if he had cultivated 
gaiety as much as his brother David, he might have equally excelled 
in it. He was to-day quite a London narrator, telling us a 
variety of anecdotes with that earnestness and attempt at mimickry 
which we usually find in the wits of the metropolis Dr. Johnson 
went with me to the cathedral in the afternoon It was grand and 
pleasing to contemplate this illustrious writer, now full of fame, 
worshipping in “the solemn temple" of his native city. 

I returned to tea and coffee at Mr. Peter Ganick's, and then found 
Dr Johnson at the Reverend Mr Seward's, Canon Residentiary, who 
inhabited the Bishop’s palace, in which Mr. Walmsley lived, and 
which had been the scene of many happy hours in Johnson’s early 
life Mr Seward had, with ecclesiastical hospitality and politeness, 
asked me in the morning merely as a stranger, to dine with him ; 
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and in the afternoDn, when I was introduced to him, he asKed Dr 
Johnson anil me to spend the evening and sup with him He was 
a {jciiteel wdl-brtd uj^iiihed clergyman, had travelled with Lord 
Charles Fit^roj , uncle of the present Duke of Grafton, who died 
when abroad, and he had lived much in the great world He was 
an ingenious and literary man, had published an edition of Beau- 
mont and I'letcher, and written verses in Dodsley's collection His 
lady was the daughter of Mr Hunter, Johnson's first schoolmaster. 
And now, for the first time, I had the pleasure of seeing his cele- 
brated daughter. Miss Anna Seward, to whom I have since been 
indebted foi many civilities, as well as some obliging communica- 
tions concerning Johnson 

Mr Seward mentioned to us the observations which he had made 
upon the strata of errth in volcanos, from which it appeared, that 
they were so verv didcrent in depth in dilTcrent periods, that no 
calculation whatever could be made as to the time required for 
Iheir formation This fully refulid an anti-mosaical rcmar'i: intro- 
duced into Captain 111) done's entertaining Tour, I hope heedlessly, 
from a kind of vanity winch is too common m those who have not 
suibciuntly stiidud the most important ol all subjects Dr Johnson, 
indeed, hud said before independent of tins observation, "Shall all 
the accumulated evidence of the history of the world shall the 
authority ol what is unquestionably the most .ancient writing, be 
overturned bj an uiicerlam remark such as this ^ ” 

On Monday, Mauh 25, we break! isted at Jfrs Lucy Porter's 
He had sent an express to Dr Taylors, acquainting him of our 
being at Lielifietd, and J .ivlor h.ad returned an answer th.it Ins post- 
cli.iise should come for us this d.ij While vvi "-it at breakfast. Dr 
Johnson received a lifer In the post, vvhnh 'timed to agitate him 
very much When he had read it. he ewiaimeil ‘ One of the most 
dicadful things tli.il has happened in ni\ lime ' The phrase 7wi 
time, like the word 1 gi is usuillv omit 1 stood to lefer to an event of 
a pubhek or general natuic 1 imagined somell’iiig hke an assas- 
sination of the King— like a gunpowder plot c.i-iied into execution — 
or like another fire of London When asked "What is it. Sir?" 
he answered, “ Mr Thrale has lost his only son ' This was, no 

' Rvlph V. is ]i,r sicnnd bo} "wnics hi swcii “Ouecnv" from tlie file ofher 
Haretli iii bis a, “lint liitd bmllisis, bi jiitiinUTiE Mis iliinlead- 

soiiii aticr. Ill coiiseijiience of his heinc niiiii-Uiiiigpillstober ' God knows what 
dipped b\ hir unikr inociilaliou O she lies It, i woman wrote to Johnson The 
wssswoiulertul plivsicun ' Did she g'lls weie nescr so happv as when their 
own tlnl she lie I sell poisoned little H me- innihcr was away, who did nothing but 
She h 111 a cr.ui ' s i\s this in ihgnant scold or beat them for the most trifling 
conimcntitor, “for physieing her thil- laulis or omssioiis As tome, I made 
dreii, and he stems to iiisiiiujle that ibein run mcirdy about, and nobody 
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doubt, a very great affliction to Mr. and Mrs Thrale, which their 
friends would consider accordingly , but fiom the manner in which 
the intelligence of it was communicated by Johnson, it appeared for 
the moment to be comparatively small I however, soon felt a 
sincere concern, and was curious to observe how Dr Johnson would 
be affected. He said, “This is a total e-clinction to their family, as 
much as if they were sold into captivity ’’ Upon my mentioning 
that Mr. Thrale had daughters, who might inherit his wealth, — 
“ Daughters, (said Johnson, warmly,) he'll no more value his 
daughters than — ' I was going to speak — “Sir, (said he,) don’t 

you know how you yourself think^ Sir, he wishes to propagate his 
name " In short, 1 saw male succession strung in his mind, even 
where there was no name, no family of any long standing I said, 
it was lucky he was not present when this misfortune h ippened 
Johnson. “ It is lucky for me People in distress never think that 
you feel enough ’’ Bosweli. “ And, Sir, they will have the hope 
of seeing you, which will be a relief in the meantime , and when 
you get to them, the pain will be so far abated, that they will be 
capable of being consoled by you, which in the first violence of it, I 
believe, would not be the cast ” Johnson “ No, Sir , violent pain 
of mind, as violent pain of body, must be severely felt," Boswell. 
“ 1 own. Sir, I have not so much feeling for the distress of others, 
as some people have, or pretend to have but I know this, that I 
would do all in my power to relieve them " Johnson “ Sir, it is 
affectation to pretend to feel the distress of others, as much as they 
do themselves It is equally so, as if one should pretend to feel as 
much pain while a friend's leg is cutting off, as he does No, Sir , 
you have expressed the rational and just nature of sympathy I 
would have gone to the extremity of the earth to have preserved 
this boy ” 

He was soon quite calm The letter was from Mr Thrale’s 
clerk, and concluded “ I need not say how much they wish to see 
>ou 111 London ’’ He s.ud, “ We shall hasten back from Taylor’s ’’ 

Mrs Lucy Porter and some other ladies of the place talked a 
Pleat deal of him when he was out of the room, not only with 
veneration but affection. It pleased me to find that he was so 
much beloved in his native city 

Mrs Aston, whom I had seen the preceding night, and her sister, 
Mrs Gascrel, a widow lady, had each a house and garden, and 
pleasure ground, prettily situated upon Stowhill, a gentle eminence 


checked their mirth but their beastly Baretli,” she writes on the margio ot hia 
iiLOlhei ” — Marginalia “ Cruel, cruel attack m the Europ Mag 
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adjoining to Lichfield ^ Johnson walked away to dinner there, 
leaving me by myself without any apology, I wondered at this 
want of that facility of manners, from which a man has no difficulty 
in carrying a friend to a l^ouse where he is intimate, I felt it very 
unpleasant to be thus left in solitude in a country town, where I 
was an entire itranger, and began to think my^self unkindly deserted ; 
but I was souii relieved, and convinced that my friend instead of 
being deficient m delicacy, had conducted the matter with perfect 
propriety, lor I received the following note in his hand-wnling 
**Mis Gastrel, at the lower house on Stowhill, desires Mr 
Boswell's company to dinner at two." I accepted of the invitation, 
and had here another proof how amiable his character was in the 
opinion of those who knew him best I was not informed, till 
afterwards, that Mrs Gastrel's husband was the clergyman who, 
while he lived at Stratford upon A\on, whcie he was proprietoi of 
Shakspeare’s garden, with Gothick barbarity cut down his mulberry- 
tree, and, as Dr Johnson told me, did it to vex his neighbours 
His lady, 1 have reason to bebe\c, participated m the guilt of what 
the enthusiasts for our immortal bard deem almost a species of 
sacrilege. 

After dinner Dr Johnson wrote a letter to Mr^ Thrale, on the 
death of her son 1 said it ivould be very distressing to Thrale, but 
she would soon forget it, as Mie had so many things to think of 
Johnson “No, Sir, Thrale will forget it first Shf has man) 
tilings that she may think of He has many things that he must 
think of "* This was a very just remark upon the difterent efiect of 
those light pursuits which occupy' a vacant and easy mind, and 
those serious engagements which arrest attention, and keep us fiom 
blooding ovf*r grief 

He ohsersed of Lord Bute, “It was said of Augustus, that it 

i t?r ft .t i — Lincb i6, 17 On ‘ miill'en>-lrec ” put ihu follow in*; note — “Sec 
in accur'ifc and miniaipd ^(alemcnl of Mi <1 istTcr«« b'lil) iil}, lj> Mr Mnlonc, m a 
Hole on ‘Sonic. aLCOiint of the 1 lU »'l WiDnm Shak'-p^are,’ p]c'ii.ed to his ad- 
iinnltle edilum of llnl I’oet s work> \*»1 J p u8 *’ 

— Line l8 Alltr • lichevc, wtad on ihi '."nie .iulhurily ” 


’ llic Tachfieic] piide-hook rlc»cnb(v 
these rcbidenci.s, and collcets i few tradi- 
tions of Johnson connected with them 
It wis remembered that i iiiclp of Ad- 
iiiir il Brodie's had met him walking I> !•» 
sivelv on the fp’avcl-walK in fioiilof ^Iis 
Asloi s hoiisi, ind proposed lo Jii*ii, m 
the iiiiilecl of thr phte to run a nec 
with her “ Ye inai n be iheirfu’ mon ’* 
The spectacle of Johnson running was 
so droll, that she lubt the race fiom being 


obh ’■* * to ■),» lud Uufvli 

^ Aiwordiaj, lo BiIilKi {Jifarf^nal n'), 
**ilu poor m,ui could never subdue his 
qiii ' on account of his son’s death''' 
Jlc jfi\cs a picLuic of the kuber’s dis- 
ircbs ‘Mr Ihrale, both his hands in 
Ins MUblcoit pocket, sal on an armclnir 
in the comer of the lonm, with his boJv 
stidh erect, and with such a gbaaily 
smile on his fice, as ^ as quite homble to 
bchnld ’ — I urop , 1788 
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would have been better for Rome that he had never been bom, or 
had never died So it would have been better foi this nation if 
Lord Bute had never been minister, or had never resigned ” 

In the evening we went to the Town-hall, which was converted 
into a temporaiy theatre, and saw " Theodosius,” with “ The 
Stratford Jubilee " I was happy to see Dr Johnson sitting in a 
conspicuous part of the pit, and receiving alfrctionate homage from 
all his acquaintance We were quite gay and merry. 1 afterwaids 
mentioned to him that I condemned myself for being so, when poor 
Mr and Mrs. Thrale were in such distress Johnson “You are 
wrong. Sir, twenty years hence Mr and Mrs Thrale will not suffer 
much pain from the death ol their son Now, Sir, you are to 
consider that distance of place, as well as distance of time, operates 
upon the human feelings I would not have you be gay in the 
presence of the distressed, because it would shock them , but you 
may be gay at a distance Pain for the loss of a friend, or of a 
relation whom we love, is occasioned by the want which we feci. 
In time the vacuity is filled with something else, or, sometimes the 
vacuity closes up of itself" 

Mr Seward and Mr Pearson, another clergyman here, supt with 
us at our inn, and after they left us, we sat up late as we used to do 
in London 

Here I shall record some fragments of my friend’s conversation 
during this jaunt 

“ Marriage, Sir, is much more necessary to a man than to a 
woman , for he is much less able to supply himself with domestick 
comforts You will recollect my saying to some ladies the other 
day, that I had often wondered why young women should marry, as 
they have so much more freedom, and so much more attention paid 
to them while unmarried, than when mamed I indeed did nut 
mention the strong reason for their marrying — the mechanical 
reason” Boswbll “Why that is a strong one But does not 
imagination make it seem much more important than it is m 
reality ^ Is it not, to a certain degree, a delusion in us as well as 
in women’" Johnson. “Why yes, Sir, but it is a delusion that 
IS always beginning again ” Boswell " I don’t know but there is 
upon the whole more misery than happiness produced by that 
passion.” Johnson “ I don’t think so. Sir ” 

“ Never apeak of a man in Ins own presence It is always 
indelicate, and may be offensive ” 

“ Questioning is not the mode of conversation among gentlemen. 
It IS assuming a supenority, and it is particularly wrong to question 
a man concerning himself. There may be parts of his former life 

VOL II 7 
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which he may not wish to be made known to other persons, or e\en 
brought to his owr recollection ” 

“ A man should be careful never to tell tales of himsejf to his own 
disadvantage. People msy be amused and laugh at the time, but 
they will be remembered, and brought out against him upon some 
subsequent occasion " 

“ Much may be done if a man puts his whole mind to a particular 
object By doing so, Norton has made himself the great lawyer 
that he is allowed to be. ' 

I me.itioned an acquaintance of mine, a sectary, who was a very 
religious man, who not only attended regularly on publick worship 
with those of his communion, but made a particular study of the 
Scriptures, and even wiote a commentary on some parts of them, 
yet was known to be very licentious in indulging himself with 
women, maintaining that men are to be saved by faith alone, and 
that the Christian religion had not piescnbed any fixed rule for the 
intcrcouise between the sexes. Johnson “ Sir, there is no trusting 
to that crazy piety." 

1 obserted that it was strange how well Scotchmen were known 
to one another in their own country, though born in very distant 
counties , for we do not find that the gentlemen of neighbouring 
counties in England are mutually known to each other Johnson, 
with his usual acuteness, at once saw and explained the reason of 
this, " Why, Sir, you have Edinburgh, where the gentlemen fiom 
all your counties meet, and which is not so large but that they are 
all known There is no such common place of collection in 
England, except London, where from its great size and diffusion, 
many of those who reside in contiguous counties of England may 
long remain unknown to each other ” 

On Tuesday, March 26, there came fur us an equipage properly 
suited to a wealthy well beneficed clergyman — Dr. Taylor’s large, 
roomy post chaise, drawn by four stout plump horses, and driven by 
two steady jolly postillions, which conveyed us to Ashbourne, where 
I found my friend's schoolfellow living upon an establishment 
perfectly corresponding with his substantial creditable equipage. 
His house, garden, pleasure grounds, table, in short every thing 
good, and no scantiness appear.ng E\ery man should form such 
a plan of living as he can execute completely Let him not draw 
an outline wider than he can fill up I ha\e seen many skeletons 
of shew and magnificence which excite at once ridicule and pity. 
Dr. Taylor had a good estate of his own, and good preferment in 
the chii,.b being a prebendary of Westminster, and rector of 
Eu.w. 1 He was a diligent justice of the peace, and presided 
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over the town of Ashbourne, to the inhabitants of which I was told 
he was very liberal , and as a proof of this it was mentioned to me, 
he had the preceding winter, distributed two hundred pounds 
among such of them as stood in need of his assistance He had 
consequently a considerable political interest in the county of 
Derby, which he employed to support the Devonshire family , for 
though the schoolfellow and friend of Johnson, he was a Whig. I 
could not perceive in his character much congeniality of any sort 
with that of Johnson, who, however, said to me, “ Sir, he has a 
very strong understanding " His size and figure, and countenance, 
and manner, were that of a hearty English 'Squire, with the parson 
super-induced , and 1 took particular notice of his upper servant, 
Mr. Peters, a decent grave man, m purple clothes, and a large white 
wig, like the Duller or major domo of a Bishop. 

Dr. Johnson and Dr Taylor met with great cordiality, and 
Johnson soon gave him the same sad account of their schoolfellow, 
Congreve, that he had given to Mr Hector, adding a remark of 
such moment to the rational conduct of a man in the decline of life, 
that It deserves to be imprinted upon every mind : " There is 
nothing against which an old man should be so much upon his 
guard as putting himself to nurse ’’ Innumerable have been the 
melancholy instances of men once distinguished for firmness, 
resolution, and spirit, who in their latter days have been governed 
like children, by interested female artifice. 

Dr. Taylor commended a physician who was known to him and 
Dr. Johnson, and said, “ I fight many battles for him, as many 
people in the country dislike him." Johnson. "But you should 
consider, Sir, that by every one of your victories he is a loser, 
for, every man of whom you get the better, will be very angiy, and 
will resolve not to employ him , whereas if people get the better 
of you in argument about him, they’ll think, ‘We’ll send for Dr. 
****** nevertheless.' " This was on observation deep and sure in 
human nature. 

Next day we talked of a book* in which an eminent judge was 
arraigned before the bar of the publick, as having pronounced an 
unjust decision in a great cause. Dr. Johnson maintained that 
this publication would not give any uneasiness to the Judge. 

" For (said he,) either he acted honestly, or he meant to do in- 
justice If he acted honestly, his own consciousness will protect 
him , if he meant to do Injustice, he will be glad to see the man 
who attacks him, so much vexed.” 

* Stuart’s " Lctleia to Lord Mansfield on the Douglas Cause.” 

7— a 
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Next day, as Dr Julinson li,id acquainted Dr. Taylor of the 
reason for his returning' speedily to London, it was resolved that 
we should set out aftei dinner A few of Dr Taylor’s neighbours 
were his guests that day 

Dr. Johnson talked with approbation of one who had attained 
to the slate of the philosophical wise man, that is, to have no want 
of anything “'Ihen, Sir, (said I,) the savage is a wise man” 
“ Sir, (said he,) 1 do rot mean simply being without, — ^but not 
having a want " I maintained, against this proposition, that it was 
better t,, have fine clothes, for instance, than not to feel the want 
of then JoKNSON "No, Sir, line clothes are good only as 
they supply the want of other means ol procuring respect Was 
Charles the Twelfth, think yon, less respected for his coarse blue 
coat and black stock ^ And you find the King of Prussia dresses 
plain, because the dignity of his character is sufficient ” I heie 
brought myself into a scrape, for I heedlessly said, “ Would not 
you. Sir, be the better for velvet and embroidery?’ Johnson. 
" Sir, you put an end to all argument when you introduce your 
opponent himsell Have you no bettei- manners ? There is your 
.pant” I apologised by sa>i<g, I had mentioned him as an in- 
stance of one who wanted as httle as any man in the world, and 
yet, perhaps, might receive some additional lustre fiom dress 

Having left Ashbourne in the evening, we stopped to change 
hoises at Derby, and availed ouisehes of a moment to enjoy the 
convers,ition of my countryman, Dr Butler, then physician there 
He was in great indignation because Lord Mountstuart’s bill for a 
Scotch i.iihtia had been lost Dr Johnson was as violent against 
It " I am glad, (said he,) that Parliament has had the spirit to 
throw It out You wanted to take advantage of the timidity of 
our scoundrels,”* (meaning, I suppose, the ministry) It may be 
obseived, that he used the epithet scoundrel very commonly', not 
quite in the sense in which it is generally undei stood, but as a 
strong term of disapprobation, as when he abi aptly answered Mis 
Thrale, who had asked him how he did, " Ready to become a 
scoundrel. Madam, with a little more spoiling you will, I think, 
make me a complete rascal ”• — he meant easy to become a capri- 
cious and self-indulgent valetudinarian, a character for which I 
have heard him evpress great disgust. 

Johnson had with him upon this )aunt, “II Palrrmino d'lnghil- 
a romance praised by Cervantes, but did not like it much. 

■ See vol u pJge 17 

^ Andrioles oi Johnson, p 176 

Cor £t Ad — Line 39 For “ Falcrmino ” road Palmenno " 
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He said, he read it for the language, by way of preparation for 
his Italian expedition — We lay this night at Loughborough 

On Thursday, March 28, we pursued our journey I mentioned 
that old Mr Sheridan complained of the ingratitude of Mr Wed- 
derburne and General Fraser, who had been much obliged to him 
when they were young Scotchmen entering upon life in England 
Johnson “Why, S'r, a man is very apt to complain of the ingra- 
titude of those who have risrn far above him A man when he 
gets into a higher sphere, into other habits of life, cannot keep up 
all his former connections Then, Sir, those who knew him for- 
merly upon a level with themselves, may think that they ought still 
to be treated as on a level, which cannot be , and an acquaintance 
in a former situation may bring out things which it would be very 
disagreeable to have mentioned before higher companj', though, 
perhaps, every body knows of them ” He placed this subject in a 
new light to me, and shewed that a man, who has risen in the 
world, must not be condemned too harshly, for being distant to 
former acquaintance, even though he may have been much obliged 
to them It IS, no doubt, to be wished that a proper degree of 
attention should be shewn by great men to their early friends. 
But if either from obtuse insensibility to difference of situation, 
or presumptuous forwardness, which will not submit even to an 
exteriour observance of it, the dignity of high place cannot be 
preserved, when they are admitted into the company of those 
raised above the state in which they once were, encroachment must' 
be repelled, and llie kinder feelings sacrificed. To one of the very 
fortunate persons whom I have mentioned, namely, Mr Wedder- 
buine, now I<ord Loughborough, I must do the justice to relate, 
that I have been assured by another early acquaintance of his, old 
Mr Macklin, who assisted him in improving his pronunciation, 
that he had found him very grateful Macklin, I suppose, had 
not pressed upon his elevation with so much eagerness as the 
gentleman who complained of him Dr Johnson's remark as to 
the jealousy entertained of our friends who rise far above us, is 
certainly very just By this was withered the early fnendship 
between Charles Townshend and Akenside, and many similar 
instances mignt be adduced 

He said, " It is commonly a weak man who marries for love.” 
We then talked of marrying women of fortune , and 1 mentioned a 
common remark, that a man may be, upon the whole, richer by 
marrying a woman with a very small portion, because a woman of 
fortune will be proportionally expensive, whereas a woman who 
bungs none will be very moderate in expences. Johnson “ Depend 
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upon it, Sir, this is not true A uoman of fortune being used tc 
the handling of monr\ spends it judiciously but a woman who 
gets the command of money for the hrst time upon her marriage, 
has such a gust in spending it, that she throws it away with great 
profusion " 

He pi a sed the ladies of the present age, insisting that they were 
more faithful to their husbands, and more virtuous in every respect, 
th in in furmer times, because their understandings were better 
cultivated Tt was an undoubted proof of his good sense and 
good dispisi'ion, that he was never quciulous, never prone to 
I iveigh a„ainst the j resent times, as is so common when supei 
final minds are on the fiet. On the contrary, he was willing to 
speak favourably of ms own age , and, indeed maintained its 
superiority in every respect, except in its reverence for govein 
ment, the iclaxation of which he imputed, as its grand cause, 
to the shock uhich our monaichy received at the Revolution, 
though neecssar) , and secondly, to the timid concessions made to 
laciion by successive administrations ’n the reign of his present 
Majestv I am happy to think, that he lived to seethe Crown at 
last recover its justinlluenee 

At Leieestci we read in the newspapers that Dr James was dead 
I thou ,ht that the death of an ild school fellow, and one with whom 
he had lived a good deal in London, would have affected my fellow 
travellei much but he only said, “ Ah • pnorjamj Afterwaids, 
however, when we were in the ehaise, he said, with more tender- 
ness, “Since I set out on this jaunt, I have Inst an old friena 
and a joung one, — Di James and poor Harrj, (meaning Mr 
Thrale s son) 

Having la n at St Alban s on Thursday, March zh, we break- 
fasted the nest morning at Biinet 1 expressed to him a weak 
ness of mind which 1 could not help , — an uneas> apprehension 
that m) wife and children, who were at a great distance from me, 
might, perhaps, be ill " Sir, (said lie 1 consider how foolish you 
should think it in tlitiii to be apprehensive that you are ill ’ This 
sudden turn relieved me tor the moment , but 1 afterwards per- 
ceived It to be an ingenio is fallacy I might, to be sure be 
satisfied that they had no reason to be appiehensive about me, 
because I knew that I myself was well but we might have a 
mutual anxiety, without the chaige of folly, because each was, 
in some degree, uncertain as to the condition of the other 

1 enjoy ed the luxury of our approach to London, that metropolis 
which we both loved so much, for the high and varied intellectual 
pleasure which it furnishes I experienced immediate happiness 
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while whirled along with such a companion, and said to him, ** Sir, 
you observed one day at General Oglethorpe's, that a man is never 
happy for the present, but when he is drunk. Will you not add, — 
or when driving rapidly in a post-chaise p " Johnson “No, Sir, 
>ou are driving rapidly from something, or to something." 

Talking of melancholy, he said, “ Some men, and very thinking 
men too, have not those vexing thoughts. Sir Joshua Reynolds is 
the same all the year round Beauclerk, except when ill and in 
pain, is the same But 1 believe most men ha\e them in the degree 
in which they are capable of having them If I were in the country, 
and were distressed by that mahdy, I would force myself to take 
a book, and every time I did it 1 should find it the easier Melan- 
choly, indeed, should be diverted by evciy means but drinking " 

We stopped at Messieurs Dtllys, booksellers in the Poultry; 
fiom whence he hurried away, in a hackney coach, to Mi Tlirale’s 
in the Borough I called at his house in the evening, having pro- 
mised to acquaint Mrs Williams of his safe return , when, to my 
surprize, I found him sitting with hei at tea, and, as I thought, not 
in a very good humour for, it seems, when he got to Mr Thrale s, 
he found the coach wa*- at the door waiting t>> carry Mis and Miss 
Thrale, and Signor Baietti then Italian master, to Bith.^ This 

Cor a Line 7 On “thoughts” put the followinf; note — ** The phrase 

• vo\ing thoughls,* is, I think, very cxi lessivc It his been rimih 1 to me from my 
childhood, lor it is to be found in be * Psalms in Metre,’ used m ihe Churches 
(1 beliLve 1 should sav hxrks) of Scoll iiid, Psal zliu v 5 

' Wliy irt inou then cast down, my soul ^ 

Whit should discoungt ihee * 

And why with vexing thoughti art thou 
Disquieted in me 

Some allowance mu^-t no doubt be made for eirJ) piepossession But at a matuier 
peiiod of life, after looking at vonous mctncUsu 1 ms of ihe Psilms I im well 
siti&hcd lhal the version used in Scotland, is, upon the whole, the best , and that it 
ih vain to think of having a better It has in general a simplicity and unction of 
sacred Poesy , and in many parts its Innsfusion is adminble ” 


' Mrs Thrale had been nearly ft inlic 
at the death of her boy “ On the fouilh 
daj,” says Baretti, “as the fils had 
nearly ceased, Madame abruptly pro 
posed to set out immediately for Bath, 
to ivoid the sight of the funeral 
A few mumtes before our setting out. 
Dr Johnson arrived m a post chaise from 
Lichfield. As her letter had brought 
him to tosvH m a hurry, I expected at that 
moment he would spare me the jaunt , 
but he made no motion to that effect, 
though afto' the sad exchange of a few 
mournful poiods, as is customary on such 
^ gffl into the coach and 


were soon out of sight '* — {Europ Ma ^ , 
1788) On Boiwell s comment, *lhis 
was not showing the ittenlion,” &c , 
Mr Crokcr remarks, “How so ^ John- 
son bad not been very quick in coming, 
nor had the 1 brales juv notice of his 
movements Their jouiney must have 
lieen settled for days,” A( This shows 
the idleness of enteimg on controversies 
with Boswell on points where he may 
be presumed to have Ihe best informa- 
tion For, as ive see from Barctti’s story, 
this expedition was a sudden freak of 
Mrs I hrale's, and her letter had brought 
Johnson to town 
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n:as not shewing the dllention which might have been expected 
to the “ (lu de, rhi'osophcr, and Friend,” the Imlack who had 
hastened horn the country to console a distiessed mother, who he 
undei stood was sery anxious for his return They had, I tound, 
without ceremony, proceeded on their intended journey I was 
glad to iindLi'tdTid from him that it was still resolved that his tour 
to Italy iMih M’ and Mrs Thrale should take place, of which he 
had entertained some doubt, on account of the loss which they 
had'ulicjed, and his doubts afteiwaids proved to be well-lounded 
He observed, indeed very justly, that “their loss was an additional 
reason ior their going abroad , and if it had not been fixed that he 
should have bei n one of the partj', he \souId force them out, but 
he would not advise them unless his advice was asked, lest they 
might suspect that he recommended what he wished on his own 
account ” I was nrt pleased that his intimacy with Mr. Thrale’s 
family, though it no doubt contributed much to his romfort and 
enjoyment, was not without some degree of restraint Not, as has 
bun grosslj suggested, that it was lequircd of him as a task to 
talk fill the entcitainment of them and then company, but that he 
was not <|uitc at his ease, which, however, might partly be owing 
to his own honest piidc — that dignity of mind which is alwajs 
jealou* of appearing too compliant 

On Sund.ij, March 31, I called on I im .ind shewed him as a 
cuiiosity whieh I had discovered his ” 'J i inslalion of Lobo , Ac- 
count of Abjssinia,” which Sir John Piiiiglc had lent me it being 
then little known as one of his works He said, “Take no notice 
of it, or don’t talk of it ” He seemed to think it beneath him, 
though dune at si\-and twenty I sa'd to him, “ Your stjle. Sir, is 
much improved since \ou translated this' He answered with a 
sort of triumphant smile, “ Sir, I hope it is ” 

On Wednesday, April 3, in the forenoon. I found him iiery busy 
putting his books in order, and as they weie generally very old ones, 
clouds of dust were flying around him He had on a pair of large 
gloves, such as hedgers use His present appearance put me in 
mind of my uncle. Dr Boswells disinplion of him, “A robust 
genius, born to grapple with whole libraries " 

I gave him an account of a convei-ali n which had passed be- 
tween me ^d Captain Cook, thi* daj beJoic at dinner at Sir John 
Pringle s.and he was much pleased with the conscientious accuracy 
of that celebrated circumnavigator, who set me right as to many 
of the exaggerated accounts given by Dr Hawkesworth of his 
Voyages I told him that while I was with the Captain, I catched 
the enthusiasm of curiosity and adventure, and felt a strong inch- 
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nation to go with him on his next voyage Johnson “Why, Sir, 
a man does feel so, till he considers how very little he can learn 
from such voyages " Boswell “ But one is carried away with 
the general grand and indistinct notion of A Vovage round the 
World" Johnson. "Yei., Sir, but a man is to guard himself 
against taking a thing in general " I said I was certain that a 
great part of what we are told by the travellers to the South Sea 
must be conjecture, because they had not enough of the language 
of those countries to understand so much as they have related. 
Objects falling under the observation of the senses m'ght be clearly 
known , but every thing intellectual, e\cry thing abstract — politicks, 
morals and religion, must be darkly guessed Dr Johnson was of 
the same opinion. He upon another occasion, when a fnend men- 
tioned to him several extraordinary facts, as communicated to him 
by the circumnavigators, slily observed, “ Sir, 1 never before knew 
how much I was respected by these gentlemen , thej told me none 
of these things " 

He had been in company with Omai, a native of one of the South 
Sea islands, after he had been some time in this country He was 
struck with the elegance of his behaviour, and a'counted font thus- 
“ Sir, he had passed his time, while in England, only in the best 
company ; so that all that he had acquired of our manners was 
genteel As a proof of this, Sir, Lord Mulgrave and he dined one 
day at Streatham , they sat with their backs to the light fronting 
me, so that I could not see distinctly , and there was so little of the 
savage m Omai, that I was afiaid to speak to either, lest 1 should 
mistake one for the other " 

We agreed to dine to-day at the Milre-tavern, aftci the nsing of 
the House of Lords, where a branch of the litigation concerning the 
Douglas estate, in which I was one of the counsel, was to come on. 
1 brought with me Mr Muiray, Solicitor-General of Scotland, now 
one of the Judges of the Court of Session, with the title of Lord 
Henderland I mentioned Mr Solicitor's relation, Lord Charles 
Hay, with whom 1 knew Dr Johnson had been acquainted John- 
son “ I wrote something for Lord Charles , and I thought he had 
nothing to fear from a court-martial I suffered a great loss when 
he died , he was a mighty pleasing man in conversation, and a 
reading man The character of a soldier is high They who stand 
forth the foremost in danger, ior the community, have the respect of 
mankind An officer is much more respected than any other man 
who has as little money. In a commercial country money will al- 
ways purchase respect But you find, an officer, who has properly 
speaking, no money, is every where well received and treated with 
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attention The cliaraelei of a <io1dier always stands him in stead 
Boswfi-*- “ Yet, bir, I think that common soldiers are worse 
thought of than otl ei men in the same rank of life , such as la- 
bourers ' Johnson ‘ Why, Sir, a common soldier is usually a 
very gross man, and any quality which procures lespcct may be 
overw it-lrned bv grussness A man of learning may be so vicious 
or so ridiculous that you cannot respect him A common soldier 
too, generilly eats more than he can pay for But when a common 
soldier is eivil in his quarters, his red coat pioeures him a degree 
ef respect The peculiar respect paid to the military chaiactei m 
France wa,> mertioned Boswlll "1 should think that where 
military mi n are so numerous, they would be less valued as not 
being rare Johnson “ Nay, Sir, wherever a particular character 
or profession is high in the estimation of a people, those who are 
of It will be valued abm e other men We value an Englishman 
highly ir this country, and yet riighalimen are not rare in it " 

Mr Murray praised the aneicrt philosophers for the candour and 
good humo ir with which those of difleient sects disputed with each 
other Johnson Sir, they disputed with good humour, because 
they were nut in earnest as to religion. Had the ancients been 
serious in their belief, we should not have had their Gods exhibited 
in the manner we lind them represented m the Poets The people 
would not have suffered it They disputed with good humoui upon 
their fanciful theoiies, because they were not interested in the tiuth 
of them When a man has nothing to lose, he may be in good hu 
mour with his opponent Accoidinglv you see in Lucian, the Epicu 
rean, who argues only negatively, keeps his temper , the Stoick, 
who has soniKliing positive to preserve, grows angry Being angry 
with one who controve.ts an opinion which you value, is a necessary 
consequence of the uneasiness which you feel Every man who 
attacks my belief diminishes in some degree my confidence in it, 
and therefore makes me uneasy, and I am angry with him who 
makes me uneasy Those only who believed in Revelation have 
been angrv at having then faith called in question, because they 
only had something upon which they could rest as matter of fact.” 
Murhxs It seems to me that we are not angry at a man for con 
Iroverting an opinion which we believe and value, we rather pity 
him” Johnson “Why, Sir, to be sure when you wish a man 
to have that belief which you think is of infinite advantage, you 
wish well to him , but your primary consideration is your own quiet. 
If a madman were to come into this loom with a stick in his hand, 
no doubt we should pity the state of his mind , but our pnmary con- 
sideration would be to take care of ourselves. We should knock 
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him down first, and pity him aftei wards No, Sir, every man will 
dispute with great good humour upon <1 subject in which he is not 
inteiested I will dispute veij calmly upon the probability of an 
other man’s son being hanged, but if a man zealously enforces the 
probability that my own son will be hanged, 1 shall certainly not be 
in very good humour with him." 1 added this illustration, " If a 
man endeavours to convince me that my wife, whom I love very 
much, and in whom I have great confidence, is a disagreeable 
woman, and is even unfaithful to me, I shall be very angry, for 
he is putting me in fear of being unhappy ’’ Murray “ But, Sii, 
truth will always bear an examination ' Johnson “ Yes, Sii, but 
It 13 painful to be forced to defend it Consider, Sir, how should 
you like, though conscious of your innocence, to be tried before a 
jury for a capital crime, once a week” 

We talked o^ education at great schools, the advantages and dis 
advantages of which Johnson displayed in a luminous manner , but 
his arguments preponderated so much in favour of the benefit winch 
a boy of good parts might receive at one of them, that I have leasoii 
to bdieve Mr Murray was very much influenced by what he had 
heard to day, in his deteimination to send his own son to West 
minster school 

I introduced the topick, which is often ignorantly urged, that the 
Universities of England aic too rich, so that learning does not 
flourish in them as it would do. if those who teach had smaller 
salaiies, and depended 011 their assiduity foi a great part of their 
income Johnson “ Sir, the very reverse of this is the truth , the 
En.lish Universities aic not rich enough Our fellowships are only 
suflicient to support a man during h s studies to fit him for the 
world, and accordingly in general they are held no 'onger than till 
an opportunity offers of getting away Now and then, perhaps, 
there is a fellow who grows old in his college , but this is against 
his will, unless he be a man very indolent indeed A bundled a 
year is reckoned a good fellowship, and that is no more than is 
necessary to keep a man decently as a scholar We do not allow 
our fellows to marry, because we consider academical institutions 

Cor et Ad — Line 21 After school/’ read ' I liave acted in the same manner 
with Tc^^ard to my own two sons having placed the eldest at Eton, and the second 
at Westminster 1 c innol say skhich is Dest But in justice to both those noble 
seminaries, I with high satisfaction declare that my boys have derived Crom them a 
great deal of good and no evil and 1 trust the> Mill, like Horace, be grateful to 
their father for giving them so valuable os education ’ 

Ibid — Lane 23 On "nch” put the following note — Adam Smith, 
who was for some time a piofcssor in the University of Glasgow, has uttered, m hia 
* Wealth of Nations/ some refleclnns upon Ibis subject which «re certainly not well 
founded, and seem to be imidious " 
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as preparatory to a settlement in the world It is only by being 
employed as a tutor, that a ftllow can obtain any thing more than 
a livelihood To bt suit a man, who has enough without teach- 
ing, will probably not ttath , for we would all be idle if we could. 
In the same manner a man who is to get nothing by teaching, will 
not exert himseli (jresham College was intended as a place of in- 
struction Jor London , able Professors were to read lectures gratis, 
they contrived to have no scholars , whereas, if they had been al- 
lowed to rcccicc hut six-pence a Ircture from each scholar, they 
would nave bf en emulous to have had many scholars Every body 
will agice that it ,hnuld be the interest of those who teach to ha\e 
scholars, .and tins is the case in oui Univeisities. That they aie 
loo rich IS cerlainh not true , for they have nothing good enough to 
keep a man ol eminent learning with them for his life In the 
loreign Universities a professorship is a high thing It is as much 
almost as a man can make by his learning, and tlieietorc we fnd 
the most lc.irned men abro.id are in the Un’versities It is not so 
with us Oui Universities are impoverished of learning, by the 
penury of then provisions I wish there weie many places of a 
thousand a year at Oxford, to keep first lati men of learning liom 
quitting the Univeisity ' Undoubtedly, if thiS were the case, 
Literature would ha\e a still greater dignity and splendcj at 
Oxford, and there would be giander living souiccs of instruction. 

I mentioned Mi Maclaurin s uneasiness on account of a degree 
of iidieule caitlessly tin own on his deceased father, in Goldsmith s 

History of Animeted Nature, in which that celebiat^d mathema- 
tician IS represented as being subject to fits of yawning so violent 
as to render him incapable of proceeding in his lecture , a slui v 
altogether unfounded but foi the publication of winch the law wouid 
give no reparation * 1 his led us to agitate the question, whether I „ il 
redress could be obtained, even when a man’s dect.ised relation was 
calumniated in a publication Mi Muiray maintained there should 
be reparation, unless the authour could justify himself by proving 
the fact Johnson “ Sir, it is of so much more consequence that 
truth should be told, than that individuals should not be made un- 
easy, that It is mueh better that the law does not restrain writing 

Dr Goldsmith wss dend before htr M-ieliunn discovered the ludicrous crroiir, 
but Mr Nonrsc, the bookseller, who was the proprietor of Iht wrork, upon being 
applied to by Sir John Pnnglc agreed very h indsoiuely to have Ihe leal on winch it 
w IS cnni lined cuieellcd, and re pnnted without il, at lus own expence 1 

' The point of the store wns, thit the a close would commence yawning, and 
pupils discovered this weakness, and thus cause the professor to yawn — Set 
when they wished to bnng the ketiire to Jltsior^ of the Eirth, chap v , vol n. 
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freely concerning the characters of the dead Damages will be 
given to a man who is calumniated m his life-time, because he ma> 
be hurt in his worldly interest^ or at least hurt in his mind but the 
law does not regard that uneasiness which a man feels on having 
his ancestor calumniated That is too nice Let him deny what 
IS said, and let the matter have a fair chance by discussion But, 
if a man could say nothing against a character but what he can 
prove, history could not be wiitten , for a great deal is known of 
men of which proof cannot be broaght A minister may be note 
nously known to take bribes, and yet you may not be able to prove 
it “ Mr Murray suggested, that the authour should be obliged to 
shew some sort of evidence, though he would not require a strict 
legal proof: but Johnson hrmly and resolutely opposed any restraint 
whatever, as adverse to a free investigation of the characters of 
mankind * 

* What Dr Johii'^on has here ^aid, is undoubtedly good sense , yet T am afraid 
that law, though defined by Lord Cole the perfection of re is not altogethei 
with him , for il is held m the books, that an attack on the reput'ttion even of a de id 
man m ly be puui&hed as a libel, because tending to a breicn of the peace There 
is howc>er, I believe, uo modern decided case to thil effect In the ^ng's B(.nc.h, 
'Innity lerm, 1790, the question occurred on occasion of au mdictment, T/te 
\ Topham^ who, as z proprietor of a newspaper uititlcd “Till!. WokLW/* was 
found guilty of a libel against Earl Cowper, deceased, because certain injunons 
charges igainsi his Lordship were published u that paper One of the counsel foi 
J\fi Topliam, my friend Mi Const, who is ^ry able to maintain the argument with 
learning and ingenuity, informs me that it is intendud to move m arrest of judgC' 
nient, so that we shall probably have a solemn determination, upon a point ol 
universal importance No man has a higher reverence lor the law of England in 
general thin T have , but, with all deference 1 cannot help thinking, that prosecution 
b> indictment, if a defendant is never to be allowed to justify, mu^t often be very 
oppressive, unless Junes, w ho I am more and more confirmed in holdmg to be judges 
of law as well as of fact, interpose 

Cor et Ad • — ^Note * Dele all that stands after *' paper,’' and read^ “ An arrest uf 
judgement having been moved for, the case was afterwards solemnly argued My 
fiRiid Mr Const, whom I delight in ha\ing an opportunity to praise, not only for his 
,.bilities but his manners , a gentleman whose incient German blood has been 
mellowed in England, and who may be truly said to umte the Boren and thi 
Jiamsttr^ was one of the C ounsel for Mr lopham He displ lyed much learning 
iiid ingenuity upon the general question , which, however, was not decided, as the 
Court granted an aircst chiefly on the informality of the mdictmcnL No man has a 
higher reverence foi the law uf England than 1 have, but, with all deference I can- 
not help thinking, that prosecution by indictment, if n defeuilanl is never to be 
allowed to justify, must often be very oppressive, unless Junes, whom I am more 
and more confirmed in holding to be judges of law as well os of fiet, resolutely 
interpose Of late an act of Parliament has passed derlaralory of their full nght 
to one os well as the other, in matter of bbel, and the bill having been bi ought in 
by a popular gentleman, many of his party have in most extravagant terms declaimed 
on the wonderful acquisition to the liberty of the press For my own part, I ever 
was clearly of opinion that this nght was inherent in the very constitution of a Jury, 
and indeed in sense and reason inseparable horn Llieir important function To 
establish it, therefore, by statute, is, I think, narrowing its foundation, which is the 
broad and deep basi'* of Common Law Would il not rather weaken the nght of 
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On Thursday, April 4, having called on Dr Johnson, I said, it 
was a pity that truth was not so firm as to bid defiance to all attacks, 
so that It might be shot at as much as people chose to attempt, and 
yet remain unhurt Johnson “ Then, Sir, it would not be shot at 
Nobody attempts to dispute that two and two make four , but 
with contests (.oncerning moral truth, human passions are generally 
miyed, and therefore it must ever be liable to assault and misiepre- 
sentation " 

On Friday, April 5, being Good-Fnday, after having attended the 
morning service at St Clement's church, I walked home with John 
son We talked jf the Roman Cathohck religion Johnson “ In 
the barbarous ages. Sir, priests and people were equally deceived ; 
but afterwards there were gross corruptions intioduced by the 
clergy, such as indulgences to priests to have concubines, and 
the worship of images, not, indeed, inculcated, but knowingly 
permitted " He strongly censured the licensed stews at Rome. 
Boswell " So then. Sir, you would allow of no irregular inter- 
course whatevti between the sexes?" Johnson "To be sure I 
would not. Sir I would punish it much more than is done, and so 
restrain it In all countries there has been fomication, as in all 
countries there has been theft , but there may be mure or less of the 
one, as well as of the other, in proportion to the force of law. All 
men will naturally commit fornication, as all men will naturally 
steal And, Sir, it is very absurd to argue, as has been often done, 
that prostitutes are necessary to prevent the violent effects of appe- 
tite from violating the decent order of life; nay, should be per- 
mitted, in order to preserve the chastity of our wives and daugh- 
ters Depend upon it. Sir, severe laws, steadily enloiced, would 
be sufficient against those evils, and would promote marriage ” 

I stated to him this case — “ Suppose a man has a daughter who 
he knows has been seduced, but her misfortune is concealed from the 
world . should be keep her in his house ? Would he not, by doing 
BO, be accessaiy to imposition ’ And, perhaps, a worthy unsuspect- 

Bgamst dnninishing the number of the Lords of Session,' published in 1765, there is 
the follosnng passage, which, as a concise, and I hope a Tair and rational state of the 
matter, I presume to quote ‘ The Junes of England are Judges of /are as well as of 
/tut m many civil and m all criminal truls That m} pnnciples of resistance may 
not be micipprehended any more than my pnnciples ot submusion, I protest that I 
should be the last min in the world to encourage Junes to contradict rashly, 
wantonly, or perversely, the opinion oC the Judges On the contrary, I would have 
Ihemlisien respecLfully to the advice they receive Trom the Bench, by wnich they may 
often be well directeo in forming their tntm opmum , which, *‘and not another’s,” 
IS ihe opinion they are to return upon their oaths But where, after due attention to 
all that ihe Judge has said, they are decidedly of a diflerent opinion from him, they 
have not only a pouter and a right, but they are bound in conscience to bring m a 
verdict accordmgly ' ’’ 
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incr man might come and marry this woman, unless the father 
inrorm him of the truth.” Johnson. " Sir, he is accessary to no 
imposition His daughter is in his house , and if a man courts 
her, he takes his chance If a friend, or, indeed, if any man asks 
his opinion whether he should marry her, he ought to advise him 
against it, without telling why, because his real opinion is then 
required. Or, if he has other daughters who know of her frailty, 
he ought not to keep her in his house. You are to consider the 
state of life is this , we are to judge of one another’s characters 
as well as we can , and a man is not bound, in honesty or honour, 
to tell us the faults of his daughter or of himself A man who 
has debauched his friend’s daughter is not obliged to say to every 
body — ‘Take caie of me, don’t let me into your houses Without 
suspicion I once debauched a friends daughter' I may debauch 
yours.' ” 

Mr. Thralc called upon him, and appeared to bear the loss of his 
son with a manly composure. There was no affectation about 
him , and he talked, as usual, about indifferent subjects He 
seemed to me to hesitate as to the intended Italian lour, on which, 
1 flattered myself, he and Mis Thrale and Dr Johnson were soon 
to set out , and, therefore, I pressed it as much as 1 could. I 
mentioned that Mr Beauclerk had said, that Baretti, whom they 
were to carry with them, would keep them so long in the little 
towns of his own district, that they would not have time to see 
Rome. I mentioned this, to put them on their guard Johnson 
" Sir, we do not thank Mr Beauclerk for supposing that we are 
to be directed by Baretti No, Sir , Mr. Thrale is to go by my 
advice, to Mr Jackson, (the all-knowing,) and get from him a 
plan for seeing the most that can be seen in the time that we have 
to travel We must, to be sure, see Rome, Naples, p'lorence, and 
Venice, and as much more as we can,” (speaking with a tone of 
animation). 

When I expressed an earnest wish for his remarks on Italy, he 
said, "I do not see that I could make a book upon Italy, yet I 
should be glad to get two hundred pounds, or five hundred pounds 
by such a work.” This shewed both that a journal of his Tour 
upon the Continent was not wholly out of his contemplation, and 
that he uniformly adhered to that strange opinion, which his indo- 
les*. disposition made him utter. “No man but a blockhead ever 

r<r ei Ad — On line 28 put the following note — ” A gentleman who, from his 
Btraordinaiy stores ofknowfedge, has been sided vmnucient Johnson, I think veiy 
mpeily, altered it to all-knowing, os it is a verbum solatnt, appropnat^ to tlie 
onpreme Being ” 
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wrote, except for money ” Numerous instances to refute tins wi« 
occur to all who are versej in the history of literature 

He gave us one of the many sketches of character which wei-j 
treasured in his mind, and whieli he was wont to produce qu'Ce 
unexpectedly in a very entertaining manner. “ I lately (said he,] 
received a lei ter from the East-Indics, from a gentleman whom I 
formerly knew very well , * he had returned from that country with 
a handsome fortune, as it was reckoned, before means were found 
to acquire those immense sums which ha\e been bicught fiom 
thence of late , he was a scholar, and an agreeable man, and 
lised very prettily in London, till his wife died After her death, 
he took to dissipation and gaming, and lost all he had One 
evening he lost a thousand pounds to a gentleman whose name 
I am sorry I liave forgotten Nevt morning he sent the gentle- 
man five hundred pounds, with an apology that it was all he had 
in the world '1 lie gentleman sent the money back to him, declar- 
ing he would not accept it , and adding that il Mr had 

occasion for hve hundred pounds more he would lend it to him 
He resolved to go out again to the East-Indies, and make his 
fortune anew He gut a considerable appointment, and I had 
some intention of accompanying him Had I thought then as I 
do now, I should have gone but, at that time, I had objections to 
quitting England." 

It was a very remarkable circumstance abcut Johnson, whom 
shallow observers have supposed to have been ignorant of the 
world, that very lew men had seen greater variety of characters, 
and none could observe them better, as was evident from the 
strong, yet nice portraits which he often drew I have frequently 
thought that if he h..d made out what the French call uuc cata- 
loquc raisoimie of all the people who had passed under his obser- 
vation, it would have afforded a very rich fund of instruction 
and entertainment The suddenness with which iiis accounts of 
some of them started out iii conversation, was not less pleasing 
than surprising I remember he once observed to me, “It is 
wonderful. Sir, what is to be found in London The most literary 
conversation that I ever enjoyed, was at the table of Jack Ellis, 
a money-scrivener behind the Rojal-Exchange, with whom 1 at 
one period used to dine generally once a week."* 

* Tnis Mr Fill., is I tielieve, the last .if that pmfession called Scnvcneis, irhT'- 
Ls one Ilf the 1 ondon companies, but of which the liusiiiess is no longer earned on 
scjMi iUl\. lint I- iiansicied li^ atuirmcs and others lie is a man of literature ajul 
talents Hi is the authour ot a iludibrasUck version of Alaplueus’s Canto, lu auu,- 

* Mr Joecpli Fowke — Sf^ Gfrit V , 1817,526 
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Volumes would be required to contain a list of his numerous 
nnd vanouB acquaintance, none of whom he ever forgot , and 
lOuM describe and discriminate them all with precision and vivacity 
He associated with persons the most widely diffeient in manners, 
ibilities, rank, and accomplishments ' He was at once the com- 
lianion of the brilliant Colonel Foirestei of the guards, who wrote 
“ The Polite Philosopher," and of the aukward and uncouth Robert 
Levett, of Lord Thurlow, and Mr Sastres, the Italian master; 
rind has dined one da) with the beautiful, gay, and fascinating 
Lady Craven," and the next with good Mrs. Gardiner the tallow- 
chandler, on Snow-hill 

On my expie-rsing ni) wonder at his discovering so much of the 
knowledge peculiar to different professions, he told me, “ 1 learnt 
what I know of law, chiefly from Mr Ballow, a very able man 
I learnt some too from Chambers , but was not so teachable then 
<Jne IS not willing to be taught by a young man ’ When I 
expressed a wish to know more about Mi Hallow, Johnson said, 
‘Sir, I have seen him but ontc these twenty yeais The tide ol 
life has driven us diffeient ways ’’ I was sorry at the time to hear 
this , but whoever quits the creeks of private connections, and fairly 
gets into the great ocean of London, will, by lmpe^Leptllll^ degicos, 
unavoidably expeiiencc this 


tion to the ^aeid , of some pociii"* in collf^rtion , and variou*s other <;in ill 

])uces, hut being' a very UKidtU mm h is never put his name to any thing lli h is 
shewn me a translition Ashuli hi his mnde of Ovid's Fpjsllcs, very pieiuly dune 
There is a good ingraved purlrut of him by Pclfcr, from a pictuie bybry, winch ' 
lungs in the hall of the S(rl^clle^’s rompanv He is now a \erv old iii m I hav* 
visitci him this day (Octobir 4, 17*10,) in his mncty-Lhird ycai, and Immd his 3udjTt- 
mcnl distinct nnd clear, and his mcmoiTr though faded so ai> to fail hiiii occision ill), 
jet, a -3 he assured me, and I indied percemil, ,ible to servi him vtri ivcll, ifl'r a 
little recollection ll wu agiccable to observe, Ih it he was free fiom llu discoiitcnL 
and irelfulness which loo often mnlcst old age He in the suninur of this vear 
walked to Ikolhcrhithi., where he dined, and walked home in iht rvciniig 

C(ir ftAd — Note above Put thc^^/ instead of the teiibC, and add, “He 
(lied on the 3iBt December, 1791 " 

* Lord Macartney, who with his other distinguished (|in]itii.s, is remarkable also 
fnr an elegant pleasantly, told me, tli it he met Johnsou at L ulv C raver 's, and iii it 
he seemed jealous of any mtcrfcrence , *'So (said his Lordship, smiling,; 1 kept 
back 

Ibid — Line 17 On “'Rallow'* pul the following note — “Ihejc is an ac- 
count of him in Sir John HaMkinss LiJe of Johnson *’ 

JbtJ — Line 22 For “ this " read, ** such cessations of acquaintance ’* 


* Mr Croker, after his fashion, dis- 
putes this veiyprecise statement in a mat- 
ter inhere Boswell had superior know- 
ledge He says thnt Johnson's polite 
acquaintance did not extend much he- 
j'oi^ the circle of the Thrales, Reynolds, 

and the club To any one well read in 
the vast collection of English memoirs, 
■ueL an assertion will seem ansurd Mr 


Rogcis nna told by T<ady Lucan that her 
mother, Lady Spencer, used to snv, 
“Now, child, we have nothing to do to- 
night, let us bring home Dr Johnson to 
dinner'' — { 7 \tblr 2 alk) This nmlom 
instance is sigmRcant of a gennal tami- 
lianty with perbons of consequence aud 
fashion 
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“ My knowledge of plijsick, (he add.d,'^ I learnt from Dr James, 
whom I helped in \vruin„ the proposals foi his Dictionary, and also 
a little in the Dictionary itself 1 also learnt some from Dr. 
Lawrence, but was then grown more stubborn. 

A curious incident happened to day, while Mr. Thrale and I sat 
w th him 1 rancis announced that a laige packet was brougnt to 
him from the post-office, said to have come from Lisbon, and it was 
char,'ed se in pounds, ten shillings. He would not receive it, 
supposing it to be some trick, nor did he even look at it But upon 
enquiry afUiwards he found that it was a real packet for him, from 
that very friend in the East Indies of whom he had been speaking , 
and the ship which carried it having come to Portugal, this packet, 
with others, had bee i pul into the post office at Lisbon 

I mentioned a new g iming club,* of which Mr Beauclerk had 
given me an account whcic the members played to a desperate 
cvlcnt Johnson “ Depend upon it. Sir, this is mere talk. 1^/ o 
IS mined by gaming’ You will not find s,x instances in an age. 
'J lie e IS a sliange rout made about deep play, whereas you nave 
many moic people ruined by adventurous ti.ide, and yet we do not 
hear such an outcry against it ' IhkalIs “Iheie mty be few 
people abs( lutely ruined by deep play , but very many are much 
hurt in their ciiciimstancts by it" Johnson "Yes, Sir, and so 
are veiy many by other kinds o'" expence ’ 1 had heard him talk 

once before in the same manner, and at Osford he said, "he 
w ished lit had learnt to play at cards The truth, however, is, 
til it he loved to display his ingenuity in argument, and therefore 
would sometimes in conversation maintain opinions which he was 
sensible weie wrong, but in suppoilmg which, his reasoning and 
wit would be most conspicuous He would begin thus “Why, 
Sir, as to the good or evil of card playing — ” " Now (said 

G irriek ) he is thinking which side he shall take.” He appeared to 
have a pleasure in contiadiction, especially when any opinion 
whatever was delivered with an air of confidence, so that there was 
*1 irdlv any topick, if not one of the great truths of Religion and 
Moialily, thii he mi„ht not have been incited to argue, either for or 
agunst It Lord Llibank* had the highest admiration of his 
powers He once obseived to me ‘Whatever opinion Johnson 
maintains, I will not say that he convinces me, but he never fails 

• Pilntl r < rd I Iibink who died 1778 

— I t } ein ‘ iiseir* put thv follouing note — "‘I have m vain endeavoured 
to and oui Hh It parts Johnson wiolc for Dr James Perhaps medical men may “ 

’ Almvcks’ 
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to show me, that he has good reasons for it.'* I have heard 
Johnson pay his Lordship this high compliment ** I never was in 
Lord Blibank's company without learning something " 

We sat together (ill it was too late for the afternoon service. 
Thrale said, he had come with intention to go to church with us. 
We went at seven to evening prayers at St Clement's church, after 
having drank coffee, an indulgence, which I understood Johnson 
yielded to on this occasion, in compliment to Thrale 

On Sunday, April 7, Kaster>day, after having been at St Paul’s 
cathedral, 1 came to Dr Johnson, according to my usual custom. 
It seemed to me, that there was always something peculiarly mild 
and placid in his manner upon this holy festival, the commemora- 
tion of the most joyful event in the history of our world, the 
resurrection of our Lord and Saviour, who, having triumphed over 
death and the grave, proclaimed immortality to mankind 

1 repeated to him an argument of a lady of my acquaintance, who 
maintained, that her husband's having been guilty of numberless 
infidelities, released her from conjugal obligations, because they 
were reciprocal ^ Johnson. “ This is miserable stuff, Sir. To the 
contract of marriage, besides the man and wife, there is a third 
party — Society , and, if it be considered as a vow —God *■ and, 
therefore, it cannot be dissolved by their consent alone Laws are 
not made for particular cases, but for mankind in general A 
woman may be unhappy with her husband, but she cannot be 
freed from him without the approbation of the civil and ecclesias- ' 
ticdl power A man may be unhappy, because he is not so rich as 


' Tins v as cerlamly the wife of Colonel 
James Sluiiit, a man of gall.iuliy of ihe 
time * Ihe Hoiumrible Mis Sluarl, in 
a piclty expressive manner, told me that 
she had fairly asked a respectable (reuid 
(sic) if he had ever been unfaithful lo 
his AVife, and that he ansHcred, *No, 
madam, never 1 must not allow myself 
to nin any n&k of liking another woman 
better than my wife ’ This she told me 
•IS an instance of exemplary Adelity, not 
wntliout a sly reference to the licenses of 
her husband, the colonel, and myself I 
turned it off, 1 think, with a pretty 
ingenious readiness Said 1, * He has 
not been so certain of loving hia wife as 
borne others of us We are so conscious 
of inviolable affection and regard, that 
we are nut afraid of little risks ’ 
vs//jana, p 14 ) And again, **Lord 
Mnuntstuart saia it was observ^ 1 was 
bke Charles Fox ‘1 have been told 


Ro/ said I ‘ Yoirrc much uglier,* said 
Colonel James Sluarl with his sly 
drollery I turned tn him full as sly and 
as droll ‘Does your wife llimic so, 
Coloneljames? ” — {/bid) "MymLimacy 
with Mrs Stuart/* he. wrote Lo Icuiple, 
**is fnendbhip, sister indeed to love — but 
such as 1 tan never look fool sh when 
her husband tomes in, who perfectly 
understands us, and is happy that she u 
agreeably entertained when he u at his 
clubs ’* On one of these favoured occa- 
sions he dined with her, Ut€~d~Uu 
** She refused to be of a parly at Rich- 
mond, that she and I might enjoy a farewell 
intmaew We talked with unreserved 
freedom, as we bad nothing to fear We 
were fhdosohhtcal^ upon honour not 
deep, but feeling We were pious , we 
drank tea and bid each other adieu as 
finely as romance paints " Such was 
the mercunal BosveU 


8—2 
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another, but he is not to sei^e upon another s property with his 
own hand ’ Boswell “But Si, this lady does not want that 
the contract should be di'^soKed , she only argues that she may 
indulge herself in gallantries with equal freedom as her husband 
does, provided she takes care not to introduce a spurious issue into 
hiB family You know, Sir, what Macrobius has told us of Julia ■* 
Johnson " Ihis ladv of yours. Sir, I think, is very fit lor a 
brothel 

Mr Marbe i i aulhoiir of tnc ‘ Dictionary of ancient Geography," 
came in He mentioned, tint he had been forty years absent fiom 
Scotland ‘ Ah Boswrll ' (siid Johnson, smiling,) what would you 
give to be foMv yi irs from Scotl iiid ^ I said, ‘ I should not like 
to be bo long absent from thi scat of my ancestors This 
gentleman, Mrs Willnms, and Mr Lev ett, dined with us 

Dr Johiiio 1 m ide a remark which both Mr Macbcan and I 
thought ntvv It was this that "the law ap,s.inst usuij is for the 
protection of ereditois as well is of debtors for if there were no 
such check, pcoph would be apt fiom the temptation of great 
interest to Itnd to despeiate peisons, by whom they would lose 
their morcy Accordm^ly there are instinees of ladies beiOf, 
ruined, bv hiving injudiciously sunk their (ortunes *'oi higi 
annuities, which, after a few years, ceased to be paid, in eonse 
tjuence of the luined circumstances of the borrower ’ 

Mrs Williams was very peevish, and I wondeied at Johnson s 
patience with her now, as I had olttn dune on similai occasions 
'I he t-utli is that his humane consideiation of the forlorn and 
indigent state iii which this lady was left by her father, induced 
him to treat liei with the utmost tenderness, and even to be 
desirous nl proem ing her amusement, so as sometimes to incom 
mode niariv ol his friends by cairving hei with him to their h ii s, 
where Iroin her iii iniiti of eatin,, in consequenoe of her blind s, 
she could not but otlend the delicacy of persons of nice sensations 
Aftei eofles we went to alteinooii service in St Clement •- 
church Observing some beggars in the street as we walked along, 
1 said to him 1 suppo ed there was no civi' sed country in the 
world where the misery of want in the lowest classes of the pe iple 
w is pievenlid Johnson I bilievi. Sir there is not, but it is 
better that some should be i nh ippi , than that none should be 
happy which would be the case in i genfra' state of equality ” 

\\ hen the service was ended, I went home with him, and we sat 
quietly by ourselves He recoinniended Dr Cheynes books 


• ‘ \u» i I I enrtf /nsi na i to^/o i et lor em * I ib ii c vi 
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baid, I thought Cheyne had been reckoned whimsical — " So he was, 
(said he,) in some things , out there is no end of objections There 
are few books to which some objection or other may not be made.” 

Upon the question whether a man who had been guilty of \icious 
actions would do well to force himself into solitude and sadness , 
Johnson “ No, Sir, unless it prevent him from being vicious again 
With some people, gloomy penitence is only madness turned upside 
down A man may be gloomy, till, in order to be relieved from 
gloom, he has recourse again to criminal indulgences " 

On Wednesday, April 10 , 1 dined with him at Mr Th rale’s, 
where were Mr Murphy and some other company Before dinner, 
l)r Johnson and I passed some time by ourselves I «as sorry to 
find it was now resolved that the proposed journey to Italy should 
not take place this year He said, “ I am disappointed, to be sure, 
hut It IS not a great disappointment” 1 wondcitd to scr him bear, 
with a philosophical calmness, what would have made most people 
peevish and fietful I perceived, however, that he had so warmly 
cherished the hope of enjoying classical scenes, that he could not 
easily part with the scheme , for he said, “ 1 shall probably contrive 
to get to Italy some other way But 1 won’t mention it to Mr and 
Mis Thrale, as it might vex them I suggested, that going to 
Italy might have done Mr and Mrs Thrale good Johnson “ I 
rather behove not. Sir While giief is fresh, eveiy attempt to 
divert only irritates You must wait till grief be and then 

aimiscment will dissipate the remains of it.” 

At dinner, Mi Murphy enteitained us with the history of Mr. 
Joseph Simpson, a schoolfellow of Dr Johnson’s, a barrister at law, 
of good parts, but who fell into a dissipated course of life, incom- 
patible with that su( cess in his profession which he once had, and 
would otherwise have deservedly maintained , yet lie still preserved 
a dignity in his deportment He wrote a tragedy on the story of 
Leonidas, entitled “The Patriot" He lead it to a company of 
lawyers, who found so many faults, that he wrote it over again so 
then there were two tragedies on the same subject, and with the 
same title Dr Johnson told us, that one of them was still in his 
possession This very piece was, after his death, published by 
some person who had been about him, and, for the sake of a little 
hasty profit, was positively averred to have been written by Johnson 
himself 

Cor ft Ad — After line 3, read, “ ile added, * I would not line you wad any 

thm^ else of Cheyne, but his hook on Health, and his English hlu) idv 

— Line 3S h or s positively as erred,” read "fallaciously aiivLilUisd so as 
to make it be believed ” 
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1 said, I disliked the custom whicli some people had of bringings 
their children into company, because it in a manner forced us to 
pay foolish compliments to please their parents Johnson " You 
are right. Sir. We may bo escased for not caring much about 
other people's children for there are many who care very little 
about their own children It may be observed, that men, who from 
being engaged in business, or from their course of life in whatever 
way, seldom see their children, do not care much about them I 
myself should not hace had much fondness for a chi'd of my own ' 
Mrs. Tiikaif “ Nay, Sir, how can you talk so? Johnson. “At 
least, I never wished to have a child ” 

Mr Murphe mentioned Dr Johnson's having a design to publish 
an edition of Cowley Johnson said he did not know but he 
should, .ind he expressed his disapprobation of Dr Hurd, for 
Having publi hed a mutilated edition under the title of “ Select 
Works of Abiabam Coulcs ’ Mi Muiphv tliou.,ht it a bad pre 
cedent, obser\in„i that any autuoui might he used in the same 
manner, and that it was p'c ising to see the variety of an authour s 
compositions at difleitiit periods 

We talked of I latinan s Poems, and Mrs Thrilc observed, that 
Pope had p irtl) boirowcd from him “The dying Chiistian to his 
Soul' Johnson lepe ited Roche ster’s verses upon Flatman, which, 
I think, bv much too severe 

“ Noi ill it slow drud.,c 1 1 swift Pindai'ck strains, ) 

Flalm in wliokowlex nutates with p tins Y 

And iides a jaded Must, whipt with loose icins ” ) 

I like to recollect all the passages that I heard Johnson repeat il 
stamps a value on them 

He told us that the book entitled The Lives ol the Poets, by 
Mr Cibber, ’ was entirely compiled by Mi Shiels, a Scotchman, oi e 
of his amanuenses “The booksellers (said he,) gave Hieophilus 
Cibber, who was then in prison, ten guineas, to allow Mr. Cibber to 
be put upon the title page as the authour , by this, a double impnsi 
tion was intended in the first place, that it was the work of a 
Cibber at all , and, in the second place, that it was the work of old 
Cibber ” 

Civ et Ad — I me 36 On " Cibber put llie foUowmg note — " In the MontliK 
Review lor Miy, i‘'92 there is a circumsl'intial statement which seems to prove in 1 
vatislaciory minner that Jolinson was mistaken It is to be observed, however, that 
the Sion told by Johnson does not rest solely upon mr record oi his conversation, 
ic ' {as in next note ) 

Second Fdttwn after line 36 — In the Monthly Review for May, 1792, there is 
such a coirectlun of the above passage as I should think mjself very culpable not t > 
subjom “ Ihis account u very inaccurate The following statement ot facts wi 
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Mr. Murphy said, that “ The Memoirs of Gray s Life set him 
much higher in his estimation than his poems did, for }oix thei^ 
saw a man constantly at Mork in literature Johnson acquiesced 

know to be true, in e\ery material circumstince ^Shiels uas thi* prinrip*!! collccl ir 
and (1 jester of the materials iur the Moik . but as he was ver^ 1 i-n in iiUhuiirsliip 
an mdiiierent writer m pi use, md his I m^ua full of Scotticisms Cil ber who w is 
a diver, lively fellow, anl then soliciting cinplovmcnl among the booUsdIers, wis 
eng to correct the style and dicti ju 0/ the whole Hork then intended to in ike 
cml) lour volumes, with power to liter, expunge or add, is he liked He wis also 
to su])].ly noteSj ocrasion i11\ csiuci illy conccnimg those di mi link pnits with whom 
he had been chiefly cnt\cr mt He also iged to wiite sLvei d ol the Lives, 
whuli (is wc irr told ) he iceo lin,^l\ \ iioimed He was iirlhcr usetul 111 
striking out the Jaeubitieil aiil loiy sintinients, which Shiels hid iiidustnoiislv 
inters|)ersed wherLver he couhl hung ihem in -^nd as the success if the work 
appeieo after all scry iloithil tl he w is loiitint wnth twenty one p muds for Ins 
labour besides a few sets )( the bcok« 1 disperse inionghis fricnls —Shiels hart 
nearly seventy pounds, beside the adianligt ol miny of Ihe best 1 ues in the w rk 
hcin^ communi ited by fiiends to the anlcitakmg, and lor which Mi Shicls hid 
the s ime Cl iisideration as foi lh< le&t bein^ paid by the sheet lor the whole He 
was, however so iii^ry with his W In 1 h siipeiMsoi (TuL like his filhcr being 4 
Moleiit sLiiklcr foi the politKi ] 1 niiples which prev nle 1 111 the icJ^n ol (leurge the 
Second ) tor so uaniereilulls mu ihl i„ his i py iml simiting his pch ids that he 
wrote Cibber 1 chillen,*t but w is j k eiiu I li »m sen ling il, ' i the publisher, wjio 
fairly 1 ughed him out u( his tury ihe pi ) 1 elors, loo, were discoulented, in the 
cad, un aceouut of Mi < d hers 111 ^p tie I iiulustry ior his corieitions and 
altcriti ns in the prool sh e is were si 1 umcrous and co isidcrable that the printer 
made for them i giievous ddition t) his bill aoJ, in lint, II pirties were 
dissalished On the whole the w oik wis produetive of no prolil o the under 
lakers, who had agreed in c sc of success, to make Cibber a piesent of some 
ddUioi to the twenty guineas wlueh he li id reieivej, and for whu h ms receipt is 
I ow in ihe bookjeJlers hin Is We ar< tarthei assured, that be actmlly obtained an 
lidiuonal sum , when he soon after (in the year 1758 ) unfortunate Jy embirked for 
Dubli 1 on an cngigeminl for one of the the ilrcs there but the ship w is cist away, 
*nd every person on lioaid jicnshed llurc were about sixty pi senL,ers among 
wh)in wa& the Eoil of Drogheda, with miny other persons of consequence and 
pi ipci ty 

‘ As to the alledged design of making th oompilement pa s for iK woik of old 
'Ir Ciblicr, the rliarges stem to have been 1 miuit 1 on a srmewhil unch ii liable 
I (iiistiiiction We irc assuiert that the thought wis i ol barlourert ly some of the 
proprietors, who are still living md we hope thil it did nol occur to the lirst 
ilesigner of the work, who was also the pnnler of it, and who bore a respectable 
char leter 

" Wc h ive becniudueed (0 eulcr thus circumstantially into the rorct,oing Ictail of 
loclb relating to the Lives of the Poets compiled by Messrs t ibber an] Shiel'i, 
Irom a sincere regard lo that sacred principle of Irulli to which Dr T hi son so 
iigidlv adhered, according to the best of his knowlelgc, and which we believe, ny 
onsideration would have prevailed on him lo violate In re^^^^l ^he matter, 
rtiich we now dismiss, he had, no doubt, been misled by paili il ind wrong infoima 
lion hhicls was the Doctors amanuensis he had quarrelled with Cibber, it is 
T atural to suppose that he told hi', story in hi't own way , and it is certain that he 
was not ‘ a very sturdy morilisl * ” This c\pl inalion appears to me very salisfie ory 
It is, however, to be observed tint the story told by Johnson does not rest solely 
upon my record of his conversation , for be himself his published it in his life of 
Hammond, where he says, *• the mannsciipt of bhiels is now m my possession " 
Very probably he had trusted to bhiels’s word, and never looked at it so as lo 
compare it xvitb ** The Lives of the Poets,'* as published under Mr Cibber's nam e 
What became of that manuscript I know not 1 should have liked much to examine 
It I suppose It was thrown mlo the hie m Uiu impetuous combustion of papers, 
which JohnsoD I think rashly executed when moribundus 
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in this, but ilcp LLiatril the. book, I thought, ver> unreasonably, 
h'or he Ill “ I foiced nnself to read it, only because it was a 
common topick of conversation I found it mightj dull , and, as to 
the styli , It IS fit for ihe second table” Why he thought so, I 
was at a loss to conceive He now gave it as his opinion, that 
“Akinsidi w.is a siipcrioui poet both to Gray and Mason " 

Talking oi the Renews, Johnson said, “ I think them very impar- 
tial J do not know an instance of partiality ’’ He mentioned what 
had passed upon the subject of the Monthly and Critical Reviews, 
in the conversation with which his Majesty had honoured him. 
He expatiated a little more on them this evening “The Monthly 
Keiiewer-, fsaid he) are not Deists, but they are Christians with as 
little Christianity as may be , and are for pulling down all estal 
lishments The Ciilical Revieweis are for supporting the constitL- 
tion, both in chuich .ind state The Critical Reviewers, I believe, 
often review without reading the books through , but lay hold of .i 
topick and wiite chiefly fiom their own minds The Monthly 
Revii wers are duller men, and a'C glad to read the books through ” 

He talked of Lord Lvttelton’s extreme anxiety as an authour , 
obseiving, that “he was thirty years in preparing his Histor>. and 
that he emjiloyed a man to point it for him,' as if (laughing) anolhei 
man could nuint his sense better than himself” Mr Murphy siid, 
he understood his Histois was kept back seveial 3 ears for fear ol 
Smollet Johnson “This seems stiange to Murphy and me, who 
ntvci felt that anx.ety, but sent what we wiote to the press, and let 
It take Its chance " Mks Tiirali “The time has been. Sir, when 
you felt it” Johnson “Wliyieallj, Madam, I do not recollect a 
tune when that was the case “ 

'1 .liking of “ The Spectator,” he said, “It is wonderful that 
thcie IS such a proportion of bad papers, in the half of the woik 
which w'as not written bj' Addison , lor there was all the world to 
write that half, yet not a half of that half is good One of the 
finest pieces m the English language is the papei on Novell) , yet 
we do not hear it talked oil It was written b)’ Grove, a dissenting 
tenihrr ” He would not, I perceived, call him a clergyman, though 
he was candid enough to allow ven gicat merit to his composition. 
Ml Murph)' said, he remembered w hen there were several people 
ihve in London, who enjojed a considciable leputation merely from 
having wiitten a paper in “ The Spectator” He mentioned par- 
ticular!) Mr luce, who used to frequent Tom’s coffee-house “But 
(said Johnson 1 you must consider how highly Steele speaks of Mr. 

* “ Yi-v, a Cork ter M* . :i, Alarginalia, 
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Tnce " He would not allow that the paper on carrying a boy to 
travel, signed Philip Homrbtcd^ which was written by the Lord 
Chancellor Hardwick, had merit He said, it wab quite vulgar, 
and had nothing luminous ” 

Johnson mentioned Dr Barry's “System of Physick ” “IIo 
was a man (said he,) who had acquired a high reputation m Dublin, 
came over to England, and brought his reputation with him, but 
had not great success His notion was, that pulsation occasions 
death by attrition , and that, therefore, the way to preserve life is to 
retard pulsation. But we know that pulsation is strongest in 
infants, and that we increase in gr )Wth while it operates in its 
regular course, so it cannot be the cause of destruction ” Soon 
alter this, he said something very flattering to Mrs Thrale, which I 
do not recollect , but it concluded with wishing her long life “ Sir, 
(said I.) if Dr Barry’s system be true, you have now shorten! d 
Mrs Thrale’s life, perhaps, some minutes by acceleiatmg her 
p’llsation ” 

On Thursday, April ii,' I dined with him at Geneial Paoh’s, in 
whose house I now resided, and where I had ever afterwards the 
honour of being entertained with the 1 indest attention as his con- 
stant guest, while I was in London, till I had a house of my 
ovtn there I mentioned my having that morning int.oduced to 
Mr. Garrick, Count Neni, a Flemish nobleman of great rank and 
fortune, to whom Garrick talked of Abel Dnigger as a small part, 
and related, with pleasant vanity, that a Frenchman who had seen 
him in one of his low characters, exclaimed, ** Coniincni ^ je ne le 
crois pas Ce n'est pas^ Monsieur Garrick, ce Grand Homme 
Garrick added, with an appearance of grave recolU'“tion “If I were 
to begin life again, I think I should not play those 1 >w characters," 

sidered by me as 1 |,'reat favour, and I 
hope to a man b is bad the honour 
oi vindicating his Mijcsty's Government, 
A retreat in oni ol bis houses may be not 
improperly or unworthily allowed 1 
thertfore request that your Lordship will 
be pleased to f'rant such rooms in 
Hampton Court as shall seem proper to 
my Lord 'Vour l.ordsliip's most obe 
dicnt and most humble servant, 

*• Sam /okivsoii. 

** Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 

«• Apnl 11, 1776 ” 

It was thus answered, on lith May 

**1^X0 C presents his compliments 
to Mr Johnson, and 13 sorw that he 
cannot obey his command, having 
already on his hands many engagemenU 
unsatibhed ” 


* On this day Johnson took a step 
which shows lint he considered he had 
rendered &uch substantial senicc to Go- 
vernment as to debervG lurlliLriecugatUon 
He did not communicate his appluation, 
and its result to his fnend His Utter, 
winch was found among Sii Geon;e 
Rose's papers, will be a surprise Co 
readers of Boswell's Johnson 
“ My Lord, — B eing wholly nnknown 
to your Lordship, 1 have only this 
apology to make for presuming to 
trouble yon with a request — that a 
stranger's petition, if it cannot be easdy 
granted, can be easily refused Some of 
the apartments are now vacant in which 
I am encouraged to hope that by appii- 
cation to your Lordship I may obtain a 
residence Such a grant would be con- 
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Upon which I observed," Sir, you would be in the wrong, for your 
great e\(.ellcnce is 3 our variety of playing, your representing so 
well, characters so ver> different ' Johnson "Garrick, Sir, was 
not in earnest in what he said , for, to be sure, his peculiar excel- 
lence IS his variety, and, perhaps, there is not any one character 
which has not bee n as well acted by somebody else, as he could do 
It" Bosweu "Why then. Sir, did he talk so?” Johnson 
" W’hy, Sir, to make you answer as you did ” Boswell “ I don't 
know. Sir , he seemed to dip deep into his mind for the reflection ” 
Johnson. " He had not far to dip. Sir he had said the same thing, 
probably, twenty times before ” 

Of a nobleman raised at a very early period to high office,^ he 
said, " His parts. Sir, are pretty well for a Lord, but would nut be 
distinguished in a man who had nothing else but his parts ” 

A journey to Italy was still in his thoughts He said, "A man 
who has not been in Italy, is always conscious of an inferiority, — 
fiom his not having seen what it is expected a man should see 
The grand object of travelling is to see the shores of the Meditei- 
ranean On those shores were the four great empires of the world . 
the Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman — All our 
religion, almost all our law, almost all our arts, almost all that sets 
us above savages, has come to us from the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean. ' The General observed, that "The Meuiterkanean would 
be a noble subject for a poem ” 

We talked of translation 1 said, I could not define it, nor could 
I think of a similitude to illustrate it , but that it appeared to me the 
translation of poetry could be only imitation Johnson “ You may 
translate books of science exactly You may also translate history, 
in so far as it is not embellished with oratory, which is poetical. 
Poetry, indeed, cannot be translated , and, therefoie, it is the poets 
that preserve languages , fur we would not be at the trouble to learn 
a language, if we could have all that is written in it just as well in 
a translation But as the beauties of poetry cannot be pieserved in 
any language except that in which it was originally written, we 
learn the language. 

A gentleman maintained that the art of printing had hurt real 
learning, by disseminating idle writings — ^Johnson. " Sir, if it had 
not been for the art of printing, we should now have no learning at 
all , foi books would have perished faster than they could have been 
transcribed ’ This observation seems not just, considering for how 
many ages books were preserved by writing alone 

' Mr Cioktr thinks the allusion is to Stale vihen only twvnty.nine 
l.oitl Shelburne, who was Secretary oC 
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The same fjenlleman n'aintained, that a general difTusion of 
knowledge among a people was a disadvantage , for it made the 
vulgar nse above their humble sphere Johnson. “ Sir, while know- 
ledge IS a distinction, those who are possessed of it will naturally 
rise above those who are not Merely to read and wnte was. a 
distinction at first , but we see when reading and writing have 
become general, the common people keep their stations And so, 
were higher attainments to become general, the efiect would be the 
same.” 

“ Goldsmith (he said,) referred every thing to vanity , his virtues, 
and his vices too, were from that motive He was not a social man. 
He never exchanged mind with you.” 

We spent the evening at Mr Hoole's. Mr Mickle, the excellent 
translator of “ The Lusiad," was there I have preserved little of 
the conversation of this evening Dr Johnson said, "Thomson had 
a true poetical genius, the power of viewing every thing in a poetical 
light His fault IS such a cloud of words sometimes, that the sense 
can hardly peep through Shiels, who compiled ‘ Cibber’s Lives ol 
the Poets,' was one day sitting with me I took down Thomson, 
and read aloud a large portion of him, and then asked, — Is not this 
fine ? Shiels having expressed the highest admiration Well, Sir, 
(said I,) 1 have omitted every other line ” 

I related a dispute between Goldsmith and Mr Robert Dodsley, 
one day when they and I were dining at Tom Davies's, in 1762 
C/oldsmith asserted, that there was no poet.-y produced in this age 
Dodsley appealed to his nwn Collection, and maintained, that though 
you could not find a Palace like Dryden s “Ode on St. Cecilia’s 
Day,” you had villages composed of very pretty houses, and he 
mentioned particularly “The Spleen " Johnson. “I think Dodsley 
gave up the question He and Goldsmith said the same thing ; 
only he said it in a softer manner than Goldsmith did for he 
acknowledged that there was no poetry, nothing that towered above 
the common mark You may find wit and Iiumour in verse, and 
yet no poetry ‘ Hudibras ’ has a profusion of these , yet it is not 
to be reckoned a poem. ‘ The Spleen,’ m Dodsley’s collection, on 
which you say he chiefly rested, is not poetry.” Boswell. “ Does 
not Gray’s poetry. Sir, tower above the common mark ?” Johnson. 
“ Yes, Sir , but we must attend to the difference between what men 
in general cannot do if they would, and what every man may do if 
he would Sixteen-stnng Jack towered above the common mark ’’ 


Cor et Ad — Lint 40 On " Jack ” pul the follomng note — “ A noted hiehway- 
maii, Hho after liiving heen several tunes tned and acquitted, was a. last hanged He 
was remarkable for foppery in his dress, and parlieularly for wearinu a bnneh of 
vixteeD stnn£s aL llie knees of hib breech^ ’* 
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Boswell “Then, Sir, what is poetry’” Johnson. “Why, Sir, 
It IS much easier to say what it is not. We all Anoiti what light is , 
but it IB not easy to tell what it is ” 

On Friday, April 12 , 1 dined with him at our friend Tom Davies’s, 
where we met Mr Cradocl', .1 Leicestershire gentleman, authour of 
“ Zobcide,” a tragedy , and Dr Hatwood, who has written and 
published various works 

I intr jduced Aristotle's doctrine in his “ Art of Poetry,” of “ the 
mv ' 7 ra 07 jfiaT<ttv, tlie purging of the passions,” as the purpose 
of tragedy “ But how are the passions to be purged by terrour 
,ind pity ? ” (said I, with an assumed air of ignorance, to incite him 
to talk, for which it was often necessaiy to employ some address). 
Johnson “Wh), S'r, you aie to consider what is the meaning of 
purging in the original sense It is to expel impurities from the 
human body The mind is subject to the same imperfection The 
passions are the great movers of human actions, but they are 
mixed with such impurities, that it is necessary they should be 
puiged or refined by means of terrour and pity For instance, 
ambition is a noble passion , but by seeing upon the stage, that 
a man who is so excessively ambitious as to raise himself by injus- 
tice, is punished, we are terrified at the fatal consequences of such 
a passion In the same manner a certain degree of resentment is 
necessary, but if we see that a man carries it too far, we pity the 
object of It, and are taught to moderate that passion ” My record 
upon this occasion does great injustice to Johnson’s expression, 
which was so forcible and brilliant, that Mr Ciadock whispered me, 
“ O that his words were written in a book ' ” 

I observed the gri at defect of the tragedy of “ Othello ” was, that 
it had not a moral, for that no man could resist the circumstances 
of suspicion which were artfully suggested to Othello's mind. 
Johnson " In the first place. Sir, we learn from Othello this very 
uselul moral, not to make an unequal match , m the second place, 
we learn not to yield loo readily to suspicion The handkerchief is 
merely a trick, though a very pretty tuck, but there are no other 
circumstances of reasonable suspicion, except what is related by 
lago of Cassio’s warm expressions concerning Desdemona in his 
sleep , and that depended entirely upon the assertion of one 

£-.,r Ft Ad — Line 5 After ‘ ■ Mr Cradock,” read, '■ of I.cicemcr>,hire, authour of 
■ /.obeiile,’ a tragedy , a very pleasing genllcman, to whom my fnend Dr Farmer’s 
very i vctlleut h-ssay on the Learning Shakspeare is addressed *’ 

Ibid — Line 7 After “ works," read, “ particularly a fantastical translation of 
the Ntw Testament, in modern phrase, and xnth a Socmian twist *’ 

— L*no 10 On "trageav” put the following note —“Sec an ingonioos 
essay on thii> subject by the laic Doctor Moot, Greek ^olessor at Glasgow 
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man. No, Sir, I think Othello has more moral than almost any 
play." 

Talking of a penurious gentleman of our acquaintance, Johnson 
said, “ Sir, he is narrow, not so much from avarice, as from impo- 
tence to spend his money He cannot find in his heart to pour out 
a bottle of wine , but he would not much care if it should sour ’’ 

He said, he wished to see “John Dennis’s Critical Works ’’ col- 
lected. Davies said they would not sell. Dr. Johnson seemed to 
think otherwise 

Davies said of a well known dramatick authour, that “ he lived 
upon potted storifi, and that he made his way as Hannibal did, 
by vinegar , having begun by attacking people , particularly the 
players ’’ ' 

He reminded Dr Johnson of Mr Murphy's having paid him the 
highest compliment that ever was paid to a layman, by asking Ins 
pardon for repeating some oaths in the course of telling a story ‘ 

Johnson and I supt this evening at the Crown and Anchor tavern 
in company with Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr Langton, Mr Nairne, 
now one of the Scotch Judges, with the title of Lord Dunsinan, and 
my very worthy friend. Sir William Forbes, of Pitsligo. 

We discussed the question whether dunking improved conversa- 
tion and benevolence Sir Joshua maintained >t did Johnson 
" No, Sir before dinner men meet with great inequality of under- 
standing, and those who are conscious of their inferiority, have 
the modesty not to talk When they have drunk w,iie, every man 
ieels himself happy, and loses that modesty, and grows impudent 
and vociferous , but he is not improved , he is only not sensible 01 
his defects ’’ Sir Joshua said that the Doctor was talking of the 
t fleets of excess in wine, but that a moderate glass enlivened the 
mind, by giving a proper circulation to the blood " i am (said he,) 
in very good spirits when I get up in the morning By dinner-time 
1 am exhausted , wine puts me in the same state as when I got up , 
iind I am sure that moderate drinking makes people talk better." 
JoHvsoN "No, Sir, wine gives not light, gaj', ideal hilarity , but 
tumultuous, noisy, clamourous merriment 1 have heard none ot 


* Mr Croker thinks that Murphy is 
alluded to here This is likely, as Bos- 
well immediately introduceb hm name 
in the next line Murphy, too, Ihough 
he had some quarrels wilh Garrick, did 
not attack the players Colman is cer- 
tamlv intended 

’-Mr Cridock’s account of the even- 
mu IS as fijllows — * 1 fiisL dined in 
company with Dr Johnson al Mr 


Davies’ house in Russell-street, Covent- 
garden, as meulioned hy Mi Boswell, 
and ihc Doctor was that day all forbear- 
anre and civility After dinner he 
looked about to see who lelt his com- 
pany for the theatre, and at six o'clock 
there rein lined Mr and Mrs Davies, 
Dr JoliJisori, Mr Boswell, and Dr 
Harwood, a Dissenter, who wrote the 
humuny of the Gospels ’’ 
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those drunUcn — nay, dionken is a coarse word, — none of those 
vinous flights ' S R JosiiLA “ Uccause you have oat by, quite 
sober, and Iclt ai cn\3 of the happiness of those who were dnnk- 
inf; ” Johnson ‘ Pt ih,.ps contempt — And, Sir, it is not necessary 
to be drunk one's self, to relish the wit of diunkenness. Do we not 
ludge of th drunken wit of the dialogue between lago and Cassio, 
the most i se^llent in its kind, when we aie quite sober? Wit is 
w t, b) whatever means it is produced, and, if good, will appear so 
at .ill times I admit that the spirits are raised by drinking, as by 
the ei ininoii pailieip ition of any pleasure, cock-fighting, or bear 
baiting, will ruse the spirits of a company as drinking does, though 
sin el) they will iioi improve conversation I also admit, that there 
are some sluggish men who are improved by drinking, as there are 
fruits which aie not „(kkI till they are rotten There are such men, 
but they aie medlars I indeed allow that there have been a veiv 
lew men of ta'ents who were improved by drink'ng , but I maintain 
that I am right as to tae effects of drinking in general and let it 
be considered, that theie is no position howeter false in its uni- 
vcrsilitj, winch is not true of some particular man ” Sir William 
Forbe' sud, “Minht not a man warmed with wine be like a bottle 
of betr which is made brisker by being set before the fire ?” — 
N t \^swd Johnson, laughing, J I cannot answer that , that is too 
much for me " 

I objcied, that wine did some people harm, by inflaming confus- 
ing, and irrittting then minds, but that the esptrience of mankind 
had declired in laioui of moderate drinking Johnson. 'Sir, I do 
not say it is wrong to piiidiice self complacency by drinking , I only 
deny that it improves the mind When I drank wine, I scorned to 
drink it when in company I have drunk many a bottle by Hi) self: 
in the hrst place, because I had need of it to raise mv spirits , in the 
second pi ice, because I would have nobody to witness its effects 
upon me ' 

He told us, " almost all his Ramblers were written just as they 
were wanted for the press , that he sent a certain portion of the 
copy of an essay, and w rote the remainder, while the former part of 
It was printing When it was wanted, and he had faiily sat down 
to it, he was sure it would be done " 

He said, that for general improvement a man should read what- 
ever his immediate inclination prompts him to , though, to be sure, 
if a m in has a science to learn, he must regularly and resolutely 
advance He added, “ what we read with inclination makes a muc'i 
stronger impression If we read without inclination, half the mir I 
16 emplojed in fising the attention, so there is but one half to be 
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employed on what we read ” He told us, he read Fielding’s 

Amelia” through without stopping* He said, ‘‘if a man begins 
to read in the middle of a book, and feels an inclination to go on, 
let him not quit it, to go to the beginning He may, perhaps, not 
feel again the inclination ” 

Sir Joshua mentioned Mr Cumberland’s Odes, which were just 
published Johnson “ Why, Sir, they would have been thought as 
good as Odes commonly are, if Cumberland had not put his name 
to them ; but a name immediately draws censure, unless it be a 
name that bears down every thing before it Nay, Cumberland has 
made his Odes subsidiary to the fame of another man * They 
might have run well enough by themselves , but he has not only 
loaded them with a name, but has made them carry double " 

We talked of the Reviews, and Dr Johnson spoke of them as he 
did at Thrale’s * Sir Joshua said, what I have often thought, that 
he wondered to find so much good writing employed in them, when 
the authours were to remain unknown, and so could not have the 
motive of fame Johnson ‘‘ Nay, Sir, those who write in them, 
write well, in order to be paid well ” 

Soon after this day, he went to Bath with Mr and Mrs Thrale 
I had never seen that beautiful city, and wished to take the oppor- 
tunity of visiting It, while Johnson was there. Having written to 
him, I received the following answer . 

To Jaues Boswell, Esq 

“ Dear Sir, — Why do you talk of neglect ’ When did I neglect 
you’ If >ou will come to Bath, we shall all be glad to see you. 
Come, therefore, as soon as you can 

‘‘ But 1 have a little business for you at London. Bid Francis 
look in the paper-drawer of the chest of drawers in my bed-chamber 
for two cases , one for the Attorney-General, and one for the 
Solicitor General They lie, 1 think, at the top of my papers , 
otherwise they are somewhere else, and will give me more trouble. 

‘‘ Please to write me immediately, if they can be found Make 
my compliments to all our friends round the world, and to Mrs 
Williams at home. 

“ I am. Sir, your, &c 

“ Sam Johnson. 

‘‘ Search for the papers as soon as you can, that, if it is necessary, 
1 iTiay write to you again before you come down.” 

* We havt nere an involuntary testimony to the excellence of Ihis admirable 
smter, to whom we have seen that Dr Johnson dimity allowed so liltle ment 

* Mr Romney the pamter, who has now deservedly established a high reputation. 

* Page 120 of this volume. 
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On the z6th of April, I went to Bath , and on my arrival at the 
Pelican inn, found lyin(f fcr me an obliging invitation from Mr and 
Mrs Thrale, by nhom I was agreeably entertained almost 
constantly during ray stay * They were gone to the rooms , but 
there was a kind note from Dr Johnson, that he should sit at home 
all the evLnii , I went to him directly, and before Mr and Mrs 
Thrale returned, we had by ourselves some hours of tea-dnnking 
and talk 

I shall groupe together such of his sayings as I picscrved duiing 
the few days that I was at Bath 

Of a person who differed from him in politicks, he said, “ In 
private life he is a very honest gentleman , but I will not allow him 
to be so in publick life People may be honest, though they are 
doing wrong that is uetween their Maker and them But ire, who 
are suffering by thcr peinicious conduct, are to destroy them We 

are sure that acts from interest We know what his 

genuine principles were They who allow their passions to con- 
lound the distinctions between right and vtrong, are criminal 
'1 hey may be convineed , but they have not come honestly by their 
conviction " 

It having been mentioned, I know not with what truth, that a 
certain fi male pohlieal writer,- whose doetnnes he disliked, had o( 
late become very fond of dress, sat hours together at her toilet, ana 
even put on rouge, — ^Johnson “She is better employed at hei 
toilet than using hei pen It is better she should be reddening her 
own cheeks, than blaekening other people's characters " 

He told us that “Addison wrote Budgell's papers in the 
Spectator, at least menoed them so much, that he made them 
almost all Ins own , and that Draper, Tonson’s partner, assuied 
Mrs Johnson, that the mueh admired Epilogue to ‘ The Distressed 
Mother,' which came out in Buugell s name, was in reality written 
by Addison " 

“The mode of government by one may be ill adapted to a small 
society, but is best fur a gi eat nation The eharaeteristic of oui 
own government at present is imbccillity. The m,igislr.ate dare not 
tall the guards for fear of being hanged The guards will not come, 
for fear of being given up to the blind rage of popular juries ” 

Of the father’ of one of our friends, he obseived, “ He never 


' He was deliglited with Ualli, “ tl at inn, but sm with them (the Hirales) all 
most elegant ntv 1 came down on d'\ ' — J,*!ersto I et'ipU 
I'ndiy iQ the stasc chaise or " hn, doubt Jli- Macaulay, 

ind had by dunce two very lereeable ^ Mi Langtou, sen 
ladies for companions I he .it au 
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clarified his notions, by filtrating them through other minds He 
had d canal upon his estate, where at one place the bank was too 
low — I dug the canal deeper,” said he. 

He told me that “ so long ago as 1748, he had read ‘ The Grave, 
a Poem,’ * but did not like it much.” I differed from him , for 
though It IS not equal throughout, and is seldom elegantly correct, 
it abounds in solemn thought, and poetical imagery beyond the 
common reach The world has dilfcred from him , for the poem 
has passed through many ed.tions and is still much read by people 
of a serious cast of mind 

A literary lady of large fortune was mentioned, as one who did 
good to man) , but by no means “ by stealth," and instead of 
“ blushing to find it fame," acted evidently from vanity Johnson, 
" I have seen no beings who do as much good from benevolence, as 
she does, from whatesci motive If there are such under the earth, 
or 111 the clouds, I wish they would come up, or come down 
What Soame Jennyns says upon this subject is not to be minded, 
he is a wit No, Sir, to act from pure benevolence is not possible 
for finite beings Human benevolence is mingled with vanity, 
interest, or some other motive ' 

He would not allow me to praise a ladv then at Bath observing, 
“ She does not gain upon me, Sii , I think her empty-headed " 
He was, indeed, a stern critick upon characters and manners 
liven Mrs Thrale did not escape his friendly animadversion at 
limes When he and I were one day endeavouring to ascertain 
article by article, how one of our friends could possibly spend as 
much money in his family as he told us he did, she interrupted us 
with a lively evlravigant sally, on the e\pence of clothing his 
children, describing it in a sery ludicrous and fanciful manner 
Johnson looked a little angry, and said, *' Nay, Madam, when you 
are declaiming, declaim , and when you are calculating, calculate " 
At another time, when she said, perhaps afTecteilly, “ I don’t like to 
fly " Johnson. ” With your wings. Madam, you »i«i< fly . but 
have a care, there aie clippers abroad ’’ How very well was this 
said, and how fully has experience proved the truth of it I But 
have they not clipped rather rudely, and gone a great deal closer 
than was necessary ? 

* I am Sony that then are no memous of the Reverend Robert Blair, the authour 
of this poem He was the reiiresenlatne of the ancient f.iniily of Bhnr, of Blair m 
Ayisliire, but the estate had descended to a female, and afterwards passed to the son 
of her husband by another marriage He was minister of the pansh of Athelstanc- 
foid, where Mr John Home was his successor , so that it may be truly called 
classicls ground His son, who is of the same name, and a man eminent for talents 
and leanung, is now, snth nnivenal approbation, Sohcitor-Creneral of Scotland. 

VOL 11. g 
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A gentleman e\prcsse'l a wish to go and live three years it 
OtahLite, or Iscw /(.a^and, in order to obtain a full acquaintanc.0 
with people, so totally dill' rent from all that we have ever knovvn, 
and be satisfied what pure nature can do for man Johnson. 
“ What Lould vou learn, Sir What can savages tell, but what 
they themselves have seen ? Of the past, or the invisible, they can 
tell nothing The inhabitants of Otaheite and New Zealand are 
not in a sta'e of pure nature, for it is plain they broke off from 
Boir.e other people Had they grown out of the ground, you mi„ht 
hav'e judged of a state of pure n.iture Kanciful people may ta'k of 
a mjthulogy being amongst them, but it must be invention 'inev 
have once had religion, which has been gradually debased And 
uhat account of their religion can you suppose to be learnt from 
savages ? Only consider. Sir, our own state • Our religion is in a 
book , we have an order of men whose duty it is to teach it, we 
have one dav m the week set apart for it, and this in general pretty 
well observed Vet ask the first ten gioss men you meet, and hear 
wl al they tin tdl of their religion.” 

On hlonday, Apiil 29, he and I made an evcursion to Bristol, 
wheie I was entertained with seeing him inquire upon the spot, 
into the authenticity of " Rowley's Poetry,” as I had seen him 
inquire upon the spot into the authentic'ty oi “ Oman’s Poetiy ' 
Geoige Cateot, the pewte'er, who was as realous for Rowley, as 
Dr Hugh Blair was for Ossian, (I trust my Reverend Iriend will 
tstuse the comp irison,) attended us at our inn, and with a 
triumphant air of lively simplicity called out, “111 make O'-. 
Johnson a convert " Dr Johnson, at his desire, read aloud some 
of Chatterton’s labricattd verses, while Cateot stood at the back of 
his chair, moving himself like a pendulum, and beating time with 
his feet, and now and then looking into Dr. Johnson's face, 
wondering that he was not yet convinced. We called on Afr. 
Bairet, the surgeon, and saw some of the originals as they weie 
called, which were e.\ecuted very artificially, but from a careful 
inspection of them, and a consideration of the circumstances with 
winch they were attended, we were quite satisfied of the imposture, 
which, indeed, has been clearly demonstrated from internal evidence, 
bv several able cnticks * 

Honest Cateot seemed to pay no attention whatever to any 
objections, but insisted, as an end of ell controversy, that we should 
go with him to the tower of the church of St Mary, Redcliff, and 
new with our own ryes the ancient chest in which the manuscripta 

* Mr Tjr^hilt, Mr Wuton^ Mr Malone 
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were found To this, Dr Johnson good-naturedly agreed , and 
though troubled with a shoitncss of breathing, laboured up a long 
flight of steps, till we came to the place where the wondrous chest 
stood. " Thcie, (said Catcot, with a bouncing confident credulity,) 
there is the very chest itself.” After this ocular demonstration, 
there was no more to be said He brought to my recollection a 
Scotch Highlander, a man of learning too, and who had seen the 
world, attesting, and at the same time giving his reasons for the 
authenticity of Fingal — ■“ I have heard all that poem when I was 
young." — Have you, Sir? Praj' what have you heard?" — “I 
have heard Ossian, Oscar, and every one of them ” 

Johnson said of Chatterton, “ This is the most extraordinaiy 
young man that has encountered my knowledge. It is wonderful 
how the whelp has written such things ” 

We were by no means pleased with onr inn at Bristol. “ Let us 
see now, (said I,) how we should describe it." Johnson was ready 
with his raillery “Describe it, Sir? — Why, it was so bad that 
Boswell wished to be in Scotland 1 ” 

After Dr Johnson’s return to London, I was several times with 
him at his house, where I occasionally slept, in the room that had 
been assigned to me I dined with him at Dr Taylor’s, at General 
Oglethorpe’s, and at General Faoli's '■ To avoid a tedious minute- 
ness, I shall groupe together what 1 have preserved of his con- 
versation during this period also, without specifying each scene 
wheie it passed, except one, which will be found so remarkable as 
certainly to deserve a very particular relation Where the place or 
the persons do not contribute to the zest of the conversation, it is 
unnecessary to encumber my page with mentioning them To 
know of what vintage our wine is, enables us to judge of its value, 
and to drink it with more relish - but to have the produce of each 
vine of one vineyard, in the same year, kept separate, would serve 
no purpose To know that our wine (to use an advertising phrase,) 
is “ of the stock of an Ambassadour lately deceased,’’ heightens its 
flavour . but it signifies nothing to know the bin where each bottle 
was once deposited. 

" Garnck (he observed,) does not play the part of Archer in ‘ The 
Beaux Stratagem ’ well The gentleman should break out ’ through 
the footman, which is not the case as he does it ’’ 

"Where there is no education, as in savage countries, men will 

’ Boswell was at this time making a he was told that Home was dying "Ah 
collection of the general's Memorabtha je suis fachd qu'il soit ddtrompd si tdt 1" 
Some of these, given in the letters to Hoswellwasnow "eating his terms" for 
Temple, are graceful and witty, as when the English bar, 'i?efs "out" 

9—2 
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have the upper hand of women Bodily strength, no doubt, con- 
tributes to this but It would be so, exclusive of that, for it is 
mind that always governs When it comes to dry understanding, 
man has the better ” 

‘‘The little volumes entitled •Respublicee,' which are very well 
done, were a bookseller's work ' 

“ There is much talk of the misery which we cause to the brute 
creation , b t they are lecompensed by existence If they were 
not useful to man, and therelurc piotectcd by him, they would not 
be nearly so niimeious " This argument is to be found in the able 
and benignant Hutchinson's “ Moral Philosophy " But the question 
IS, whether the animals who endure such sufferings of various 
kinds, foi the service and entertainment of man, would accept of 
existence upon the terms on which they have it Madame Sevigne, 
who. though she had many enjoyments, felt with delicate sensi 
bility the prev.dence of misery, complains of the task of existence 
having been imposed upon her without her consent. 

“ That man is never happy for the present is so true, that all 
his relief liom unhappiness is only forgetting himself for a little 
while Lite is a progiess from want to want, not from enjoyment 
to enjov nient. ’ 

“Tliougn many men are nominally entrusted with the adminis- 
tration of hospitals and other publick institutions, almost all the 
good IS done by one man, by whom the rest are driven on , owing 
to confidence in him, and indolence in them. ’ 

“ Loid Chesteilield s Letters to his son, I think, might be made 
a very pretty book Take out the immorality, and it should be put 
into the hands of every young gentleman An elegant manner and 
easiness of behaviour are acquired gradually and imperceptibly 
No man can say, ‘I'll bt genteel ' There are ten genteel women 
for one genteel man, because they are more restiained A man 
without some degree of restiaint is insufferable, but we are all 
less restrained than women \\ ere a woman sitting in company 
to put out her legs before her as most men do, we should be 
tempted to kick them in.” 

No man was a muie attentive and nice observer of behaviour 
in those in whose company he happi ned to be, than Johnson, or, 
however strange it may seem to many, had a higher estimation 
of its refnements Loid Khot infoims me, that one day when 
Johnson and he weie at dinner at a gentleman's house in London, 
upon Lord Chesterfield's Letters being mentioned, Johnson sur- 
prised the company by this sentence “ Every man of any educa- 
tion would lather be called a rascal, than accused of deficiency 
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in the graces " Mr. Gibbon, who was present, turned to a lady 
who knew Johnson well and lived much with him, and in his 
quaint manner, tapping his box, addressed her thus “ Don't 
you think, Madam, (looking towards Johnson,) that among all 
your acquaintance you could find one exception 7 ” The lady 
smiled, and seemed to acquiesce 

“I read (said he) Sharpe’s letters on Italy,* over again when I 
was at Bath There is a great deal of matter in them ” 

" Mrs Williams was angry that Thrale’s family did not send 
regularly' to her every time they heard from me while I was in 
the Hebrides Little people ar., apt to be jealous but they 
should not be jealous , for they ought to consider, that supenour 
attention will necessarily be paid to supenour fortune or rank. 
Two persons may’ have equal ment, and on that account may 
have an equal claim to attention, but one of them may have also 
fortune and lank, and so may h.ive a douMe claim ” 

Talking of his notes on Shakspeare, he said, “ I de jnsc those 
who do not see that I am right in the passa[;e vvheic in is repeated, 
and ‘ asses of gieal charge ' introduced That on ' To be, or not 
to be,' IS disputable "* 

A gentleman, whom I found sitting with him one niirning, said, 
that in Ins opinion the character of an infidel was more detestable 
than that of a man notoriously guilty of an atrocious crime I 
differed fiom him, because we are surer of the odioiisiicss of the 
one, than of the cirour of the other Johnson ” Sii, I agree with 
hull , fur the infidel would be guilty of any ciime if he were inclined 
to It " 

“ Many things whi?h are false are transmitted from book to book, 
and gain credit in the world One of these is the cry against the 
evil of luxury Now the truth is, that luxury produces much good. 
1 ake the luxury of building in London Does it not produce real 
advantage in the convenieney and elegance of accommodation, and 
this all from the exertion of industry ? People will tell you, with 
a melancholy face, how many builders are in gaol It is plain they 
are in gaol, not for building , for rents are not fallen — A man gives 
half a guinea for a dish of green peas How much gardening does 
this occasion 7 how many labourers must the competition to have 

* It may be observed, that Mi Malone, in his very valuable edition ol Shakspeare, 
has fully vindicated Dr Johnson from the idle censures which the first of these notes 
h IS given nse to The interpretation of the other passage, which Dr Johnson 
allows to be disputable, he has clearly shewn to be erroncoiis 


' He is the traveller alluded to m dun^is, Smollett being desenbed 
The Sentimental Journey” as Mun- bmcirungus 
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such things early in the market keep in employment? Yoti wilt 
hear it said, very graveh ‘Wlv was not the half-guinea, thus 
spent in luxurj g ven to the poor? To how many might it have 
afforded a good meal ? Alas ' has it not gone to the tndu^tnoH'i 
poor whom it is better to support than the xdle poor? You are 
much surer that you are doing good when you pay money to those 
who wor' as the recompence of their labour, than when you give 
moni} men ly in charity Suppose the ancient luxury of a dish of 
peacock s brains were to be revived , how many carcases would be 
left to the p lor at a cheap rate ? And as to the rout that is made 
about people who are ruined by extravagance, it is no matter to the 
nation that some individuals suffer When so much general pro 
diictisc exertion is the consequence of luxury, the nation does not 
care though there are debtors in gaol , nay, they would not care 
though their creditors were there too ' 

The uncommon vivacity of Geneial Oglethorpe s mind, and 
variety of knowledge, having sometimes made his conversation 
seem too desultory, ] ohnson observed, “ Oglethorpe, Sir, never 
completes what he has to saj 

When I complained of having dined at a splendid table without 
hearing one sentence of conversation worthy of being remembered, 
he said “ Sir, there seldom is any such conversation ’ Boswll 
‘ Why then meet at tible ' Johnson “Why to eat and drink 
together, and promote kinduess and Sir, this is better done when 
there is no solid conversation for when there is, people differ in 
opinion, and get into bad humour or some of the company who aie 
not capable of such conversation are left out and feel themselves 
uncasv It was for this reason. Sir Robert Walpole said he always 
ta’kcd bawdy at his table because in that all could join 

Being iiritated by hearing a gentleman? ask Mr. Levett a variety 
of questions concerning him, when he was sitting by he brol e out 
“ Sir, you have but two topicks yourself and me I am sick of 
both ’ — "A man (said he) should not tilk of himself, nor much 
of any particular peison He should take cart not to be made a 
proverb, and therefore, should avoid having any one topick of 
which people can say, ‘ We shall hear him upon it There was a 
Dr Oldheld, who was always talking of the Duke of Marlboiough 
He came into a coflee house one dav and told that his Grace had 
spoken in the House of Lords lor half an hour. ‘ Did he indeed 

Cor et 4J — M ci line iq teat * He on the same account made a similar remark 
on Fain k 1 oi 1 1 lib ink Sir, there is nothing ett? fu ne iii his t ilk 


1 No doubt hobiiLll himbclf 
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apeak for half an hour ’ ’ (said Belchier the surgeon ) — • Yes ’ — 
‘And what did he say of Dr. Oldfield ■’ ’ — ‘ Nothing ’ — ‘ Why 
then, Sir, he was very ungrateful , for Dr Oldfield could not have 
spoken for a quarter of an hour without saying something of mm ' '' 

“ Every man is to take existence on the terms on which it is 
given to him To some men it is given on condition of not taking 
liberties, which other men may take without much harm One 
man may drink wine and be nothing the worse for it , on another 
wine may have effects so inflammatory as to injure him both in 
body and mind, and perhaps make him commit something for 
which he may deserve to be hanged ' 

“ Lord Hailes s ‘Annals of Scotland ’ have not that pointed form 
which is the taste of this age , but it is a book which will alw.iys 
sell, it has such a stability ot dates, such a ceitainty of facts, and 
such a punctuality of citation. I never before read Scotch history 
with certainty ” 

1 asked him whether he would advise me to read the Bible wilh 
a commentarj, and what commentaries he would iteommend 
Johnson “To he suie. Sir, I would have you read the Bible with 
a commentary , and I would leeommend Lowih and Pat'ick on the 
Old Testament, and Hammond on the New " 

During my stay in London this spring, I solicited his attention to 
another law case, in which I was engaged In the course of a con- 
tested election for the borough of Dunfermline, which 1 attended, 
as one of my friend Colonel (now Sir Archibald) Campbell's counsel, 
a min, one of his political agents, who was charged with having 
I ecn unfaithful to his employer, and having deserted to the oppo- 
site party for a pecuniary lew'ard — attacked veiy rudely in a news- 
paper the Rev Mr James Thomson, one of the minislcis of that 
jilace, on account of a supposed allusion to him in one of his 
sermons Upon this the luiiiister, on a subsequent Sunday, 
arraigned him by name from the pulpit witli some severity , and 
the agent, after the sermon was over, rose up and asked the 
minister aloud, “ What bribe he had received for telling so many 
lies from the chair of veracity ” I was present at this very extra- 
ordinary scene. The person arraigned, and his father and brother, 
who had also had a share both of the reproof from the pulpit, and 
in the retaliation, brought an action against Mr Thomson, in the 
Court of Session, for defamation and damages, and I was one of 
the counsel for the reverend defendant. The Liberty of the Pulpit 
was our great ground of defence ; but we argued also on the pro- 
vocation of the previous attack, and on the instant retaliation. 
The Court of Session, however, the fifteen Judges, who are at the 
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same time the jury, dec ded against the minister, contrary to my 
humble opinion , ana several of them expressed themselves with 
indignation against him He was an aged gentleman, formerly a 
military chaplain, and a man of high spirit and honour. Johnson 
was satisfied that the judgement was wrong, and dictated to me 
the following aigument in confutation of it: 

“ Or the censure pronounced from the pulpit, our determination 
must be formed, as in other cases, by a consideration of the action 
Itself and the particular circumstances with which it is invested 

"The right of censure and rebukt seems necessarily appendant to 
the pastor il office He, to whom the care of a congregation i<’ 
entrust! d, is considered as the shepherd of a flock, as the teacher of 
a seliool, as the father of a family As a shepherd tending nut his 
own sheep but those of bis master, he is answerable for those that 
stray, and th,it lose themselves by straying But no man ean be 
answerable fur losses which he has not power to prevent, or for 
vagrancy which he has not authonty to restrain 

" As a teaeher giving instruction lor wages, and liable to reproach 
if those whom he undertakes to inform make no proficiency, he 
must have the power of enforcing attendance, of awakening negli- 
gence, and repressing contradiction. 

“As a father, he possesses the paternal authority of admonition, 
rebuke, and punishment He cannot, without reducing his office to 
an empty name, be hindered from the exercise of any practice 
necessary to stimulate the idle, to lefoim the vicious, to cheek the 
petulant, and correct the stubborn 

“ If we enquire into the practice of the primitive church, we shall. 
I believe, find the ministers of the Word exercising the wholt 
authority of this complicated character We shall find them not 
only encouraging the good by exhortation, but terrifying the tv icked 
byieproofand denunciation In the earliest ages of the Church, 
while religion was yet pure from secular advantages, the punish- 
ment of sinners was pubhek censure, and open penance , penalties 
inflicted merely by ecclesiastical authority, at a time while the 
church had y et no help from the civ il power, while the hand of the 
magistrate lifted only the rod of persecution , and when governours 
were ready to aflord a refuge to all those who fled from clerical 
authoiitv 

" That the Church, therefore, had once a power of publick censure 
18 evident, because that power was frequently exercised That it 
borrowed not its power from the civil authority, is likewise ctilain, 
because civil authonty was at that time its enemy. 
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" The hour came at length, when after three hundred years of 
struggle and distress, Truth took possession of impenal power, 
and the civil laws lent their aid to the ecclesiastical constitutions. 
The magistrate from that time co-operated with the priest, and 
clerical sentences were made efficacious by secular force But the 
State, when it came to the assistance of the Church, had no inten- 
tion to diminish its authority Those rebukes and those censures 
v\ hich were lawful before, were lawful still. But they had hitherto 
operated only upon voluntary submission The refractory and con- 
1 -mptuous were at first in no danger of temporal seventies, except 
i\ hat they might suffer from the reproaches of conscience, or the 
detestation of llieir fellow Christians When religion obtained the 
support oflaw, if admonitions and censures had no effect, they were 
seLoniled fay the magistrates with coercion and punishment 

“ It therefore appears from ecclesiastical history, that the right 
of inflicting shame by publick censure, has been always considered 
as inherent in the Church , and that this right was not conferred by 
the civil power , for, it was exercised when the civil power operated 
against it By the civil power it was never taken away , for the 
Christian magistrate interposed his office not to resent sinners from 
censure, but to supply more powerful means of retormation , to add 
pain where shame wag insufficient, and when men were proclaimed 
unworthy of the society of the faithful, to restrain them by imprison- 
ment, from spreading abroad the contagion of wickedness. 

“ It is not improbable that from this acknowledged power of 
publick censure, grew in time the practice of auricular confession 
Those who dreaded the blast of publick reprehension, were willing 
to submit themselves to the priest, by a private ac'-usation of them- 
selves , and to obtain a reconciliation with the Church by a kind of 
clandestine absolution and invisible penance ; conditions with which 
the priest would in times of ignorance and corruption easily comply, 
as they increased his influence, by adding the knowledge of secret 
sms to that of notorious offences, and enlarged his authority, by 
making him the sole arbiter of the terms of reconcilement 

“ From this bondage the Reformation set us free The minister 
has no longer power to press into the retirements of conscience, to 
torture us by interrogatories, or put himself 111 possession of our 
secrets and our lives But though we have thus controuled his 
usurpations, his just and original power remains unimpaired. He 
may still see, though he may not pry ■ he may yet hear, though he 
may not question. And that knowledge which his eyes and ears 
force upon him it is still his duty to use for the benefit of his flock. 

A father who lives near a wicked neighbour, may forbid a son to 
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frequent hit comptr> A minister who has in his congregation a 
man of open and scandalous w rLedness, may warn his parishioners 
to shun his conversation To warn them is not only lawful, but not 
to warn them would be criminal He may warn them one by one in 
friendly converse or by a pa ochial visitation. But if he may viarn 
each man singly, wlial shall forbid him to warn them all together i* 
Of that which is to he made known to all, how is there any differenee 
whether it be communiealed to each singly, or to all together ? 
What .s known to all, must necessarily be publick Whether it 
sh il' be publiel at once, or publick bv degrees, is the only question. 
And of 1 '-iidderi and solemn pubIi,.ation the impression is deeper, 
and the warning more efleetual 

“ It may easily be aiged, if a minister be thus left at liberty to 
delate sinners f om the pulpit, and to publish at will the crimes of a 
par shioner, he mav often blast the innocent, and distress the timor- 
ous He mav he siispieious, and condemn without evidence , he 
may be rash, ind judge without examination , he mav be seveie, 
and treat slight oflencfs with too much harshness, he may be 
malignant ind partial, and gratify his private interest or resent- 
ment, under the sheltei of his pastoial character 

"Of all this tlicie is possibility, and of all tlii> there is danger. 
Hut if possibility of evil be te exclude good, no good ever can be 
done If nothing is to be attempted in whiel there s danger, we 
must all sink into hopeless inactivity The evils that may be feared 
teoin (his practice arise nut Ironi any defect in the institution, but 
horn the 11 hrmities oi human nature Power, m whatever hands it 
IS placed, will be sometimes impropeily exerted, yet couits of law 
must judge though they will sometimes judge amiss A father 
must instruct his children, though he himself may often want 
instruction A minister must eensure sinners, though his eensuie 
may be sometimes erioneous by want of judgement, and sometimes 
un|ust by want of honesty. 

“ If we examine the circumstances of the present e I'-c, we shall 
find the sentence neithei eironeous nor unjust, we shall find no 
breach of private confidence no intrusion into secret tiansactions 
The fact was notorious and indubitable , so easy to be proved, 
th It no prool was desired The act was base and treacherous, 
the perpetration insolent and open, and the example naturally 
mischieviiis The minister, however, being retired and recluse, 
had not vet heard what was publieklv known throughout the parish , 
and on occasion of a nublick election, warned his people, according 
to hiB duty, against the crimes wliieh publick elections frequently 
produce. His warning was telt by one of hia parishioners, as 
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pointed particularly at himself But instead of producing as might 
be wished, private compunction and immediate reformation, it 
kindled only rage and resentment. He charged his minister, in a 
publick paper, with scandal, defamation and falsehood The min- 
ister. thus reproached, had his own character to vindicate, upon 
which his pastoral authority must necessarily depend. To be 
charged with a defamatory lie is an injury which no man patiently 
endures in common life To be charged with polluting the pastoral 
oGlice with scandal and falsehood was a violation of character still 
more atrocious, as it alfected not only his personal but his clerical 
veracity. His indignation naturallj rose in proportion to his 
honesty, and with all the fortitude of injured honesty, he dared this 
calumniator in the church, and at once exonerated himself from 
censure, and rescued his flock from deception and from danger 
The man whom he accuses pretends not to be innocent , or at least 
only pretends, for he declines a trial The crime of which he is 
accused has frequent opportunities and strong temptations. It has 
already spread far, with much depravation of private morals, and 
much injury to publick happiness To warn the people, therefore, 
against it was nut wanton and ofhcious, but necessary and pastoral 

“What then is the fault with which this worthy minister is 
charged ’ He has usurped no dominion over conscience He 
has exerted no authority in support of doubtful and controverted 
opinions He lias not diagged into light a bashful and corrigible 
sirner HiS ttnsun. was diiected against a bleach of morality, 
against an act which no man justifies The man who appropriated 
this censure to himself, is evidently and notoriously guilty. His 
consciousness of his own wickedness incited him to attack his 
faithful reprover with open insolence and painted accusations 
Such an attack made defence necessary, and we hope it will be 
at last decided that the means of defence were just and lawful ’’ 

When I read this to Mr Buike, he was highly pleased, and 
exclaimed, “ Well, he does his work in a workman like manner 

Mr Thomson wished to bring the cause by appeal before the 
House of Lords, but was dissuaded by the advice of the noble 
person who now presides so ably in that Most Honourable House, 
and who was then Attorney-General. As my readers will no doubt 

* As a proof of Dr Johnson's extiaordinaiy powers of composition, it appears from 
the onginal manuscript of this excellent dissertation, of which he dictated the first 
eight paragiaphs on the lOth of May, and the remainder on the 13th, that there sic 
in the whole only seven corrections, or rather variations, and those not considerable 
Sneh were at once the vigorous and accurate emanauons of his mmd 

Car It Ad — Line 29 for " painted ” rtad niuited " 
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be ^lad also to read the opinion of this eminent man upon the sama 
subject, I sha]] here insert it 

Case 

“ Therl is herewith laid before jrou, 

‘ 1 Petition for the Reverend Mr James Thomson, 
minister of Dunfermline 
“ a Answers thereto 

‘ 3 Copy of the judgement of the Court of Session 
upon both 

“4 Notes of the opinions of the Judges, being the 
reasons upon which their decree is grounded. 

“ These papcia y lu will please to peruse, and give your opinioi 

Whether there is a probability of the above decree 
ol the Court of Session’s being leversed, if Mr. 
Thomson should appeal from the same ^ " 

“ I DON T think the appeal adviseable , not only because the value 
ol the judgement is in no degree adequate to the evpence, but 
because theie are many chances, that, upon rhe general complexion 
of the case, the impression will be taken to the disadvantage of the 
appellant 

" It IS impossible to approve the style of that sermon But the 
complaint was not less ungracious from that man, who had behaved 
so ill by his original libel, and, at the time, when he received the 
reproach he complains of In the last article all the plaintifls are 
equally concerned It struck me also with some wonder, that the 
Judges should think so much tervour apposite to the occasion of 
reproving the dclerdant for a little excess. 

“ Upon the matter, however, I agree with them in condemning 
the behaviour ol the minister , and in thinking it a subject lit for 
ecclesiastical censure , and even for an action, if any individual 
could qualify * a wrong, and a damage arioing from it But this I 
doubt The circumstance of publishing the reproach in a pulpit, 
though extremely indecent, and culpable in another view, does not 
constitute a different sort ol wrong, or any other rule of law, than 
would have obtained, if the same words had been pronounced else 
where. I don t know, whether there be any difference in the law of 
Scotland, in the definition of slander, before the Commissaries, or 
the Court of Session. The common law of England does not give 

* It ifl eanoua to obsme that Lord Ihuriow has here periiaps la compliment (0 
Nortb-Bntaia, irade use of a term of the Scotch law, wnich to an English, reader 
m \\ rc |uire explanation 1 o qualify a wrong, is to point out and establish it. 
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way to actions for every reproachful word An action cannot be 
brought for general damages, upon any words which import less 
than an offence cognisable by law , consequently no action could 
have been brought here for the words in question Both laws admit 
the truth to be a justification in actions for words, and the law 
of England does the same in actions for libels. The judgement, 
therefore, seems to me to have been wrong, in that the Court 
repelled that defence. 

“ E Thurlow.” 

I am now to record a very curious incident in Dr Johnson’s Life, 
which fell under my own observation, 01 which /’orsmagna fui, and 
which I am persuaded will, with the liberal-minded, be much to his 
credit. 

My desire of being acquainted with celebrated men of every 
desciiption, had made me, much about the same time, obtain an 
introduction to Dr Samuel Johnson and to John Wilkes, Esq 
J wo men more different could perhaps not be selected out from all 
mankind They had e\en attacked one another iiith some aspenU 
m llicir writings,* jet 1 lived m habits ol Iricndsliip wiih b.illi ■* 1 

could fully relish the excellence of each, for I have tvt r delighted 
in that intellectual chymistry which can separate good qualities from 
eiil in the same person 

Sir John Pringle, “ mine own fnend and my Father’s friend," 
between whom and Dr Johnson I in vain wished to establish an 
acquaintance, as I respected and lived in intimacy with both of 
tlieni, observed to me once, very ingeniously, " It is not in friend- 
ship as in mathematicks, where two things, each equal to a third, 
are equal between themselves. You agree with Johnson as a middle 
quality, and you agree with me as a middle quality, but Johnson 
and I should not agree." Sir John was not sufficiently flexible , so 
I desisted , knowing, indeed, that the repulsion was equally strong 
on the part of Johnson , who, I know not from what cause, unless 
his being a Scotchman, had formed a very erroneous opinion of Sir 
John But I conceived an irresistible wish, if possible, to bring 


' Johnson’s pension had been severe}y 
(leak with m the North Briton 
* This intimacy with Wilkes, which 
was of the most cordial kind, is endeoce 
that Mr Boswell was what is called a 
|{ood fellow and good company Wilkes 
was lord mayor the yen btfure (1775)1 
ind Boswell had appbed to him to an- 
Ihenlicate a pedigree of the family, for 
traasmi&sion to David Boswell in Spam 


Wilkes wrote in reply I expect, m 
half an hour, a score 01 worlhy liverymen, 
friends of Wilkes and hberty, whom so 
liberal a Scot as you would rejoice to 
hear and make libations with My com- 
pany are just arnved Mr Boswell in a 
bumper — hurra' hurra' hurra'” The'ie 
were convivial meetmgs together — din- 
ners arranged at the Crown and Anchor 
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Dr Johnson and Mr Wi'kis together. Howto manage it, was a 
niLe and difiicult matter 

My worth) booksellers and friends, Messieurs Dilljs in the Poultry, 
at whose hospitable and well-covered table I have seen a greater 
number of literary men than at any other, except that of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, had invited me to meet Mr Wilkes and some more gen- 
tlemen on Wednesday, May 15 “ Pray (said I,) let us have Dr. 

Johnson ” — “ What, with Mr Wilkes > not for the world, (said Mr. 
Rdward Dill)} Dr. Johnson would never forgive me” — ‘‘Come, 
(said I,) if you‘ll let me negoeiate for you, I will be answerable that 
all shall g(> well ‘ Djll\ ‘‘Nay, if you will take it upon you, I 
am sure I shall be very happy to see them both here ’ 

Notwithstanding tlu high seneration which I entertained for 
Dr Johnson, I was sensible that hr was sometimes a little actuated 
by the spiri‘ of contradiction, and by means of that I hoped I 
should gain my point I w as persu ided that if I had come upon 
him with a direct proposal, “ Si., will you dine in company with 
Jack Wilkes?" he would have flown into a passion, and would 
probably have answeitd, ‘‘Dine with Jael Wilkes, Sir' I’d as 
soon dine with Jnck Ketch?”* I therefore, while we were sitting 
(|uietly by ourselves at his house in an evening, took occasion to 
I oen my plan thus - “ Mr Dilly, Sir, sends his respectful com- 
pliments to you, and would be happy if you would do him the 
honour to dine with him on Wednesday next along with me, as I 
must soon go to Scotland " Johnson “ Sir, 1 am obli-,Ld to Mr 
Dilly I will wait upon him—” Boswlll " Prov ded, Sir, I 
suppose, that the company which he is to have is agreeable to 
you ' Johnson. “What do you mean. Sir? What do you take 
me for? Do you think 1 am so ignoiant of the world, as to 
imagine that I am to piescnbc ti a gentleman what company he is 
’o have at his table?” Boswell "I beg your pardon. Sir, for 
wishing to prevent you fiom meeting people whom you might not 
like Perhaps he may have some ol what he calls his patriotick 
Iriends with him ” Johnson. “ Well, Sii, and what then ? What 
care I for his patriotick friends f Poll'" Boswell "I should 
not be surprized to find Jack Wilkes there.' Johnson “And if 
Jack Wilkes should be there, what is that to me, Sir? My dear 
friend, let us have no more of this I am sorry to be angry with 
vou, but really it is treating m'- strangely to talk to me as if 1 
could not meet any company whatever, occasionally.” Boswell. 

* Thu has been circulated as if actnally said by Johnson, when the tnitli is it «ai 
oiil> sup/>*utd by inr 
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“ Pray forgive me Sir I meant well But 3'ou shall meet whoever 
comes, for me ” Thus 1 secured him, and told Dilly that he would 
find him very well pleased to be one of his guests on the day 
appointed 

Upon the much-expected Wednesday, I called on him about half 
an hour before dinner, as I oltcn did when we were to dine out 
together, to see that he was ready in time, and to accompany him 
I found him buffeting his books, as upon a former occasion, ‘covered 
with dust, and making no preparation for going abroad ‘ How is 
this. Sir ’ (said I) Don’t you recollect that you are to dine at 
Mr Dilly’s ?” Johnson “ Sir, I did not think of going to Dillj’s 
it went out of my head I ha\e ordered dinner at home with Mrs 
Williams" Boswcll “'But, my dear Sir, j’ou know you weic 
engaged to Mr Dilly, and I told him so He will expect you, and 
will be much disappointed if you don’t come ’’ Johnson. “ You 
must talk to Mrs Williams about this ’’ 

Here was a sad dilemma I feared that what I was so confident 
I had secured would yet he frustrated. He had accustomed himself 
to shew Mrs Williams such a degree of humane attention, as 
fiequently imposed some restraint upon him , and I knew that if 
she should be obstinate, he would not stir I hastened down stairs 
to the blind lady’s room, and told her 1 was in great uneasiness, foi 
Dr Johnson had engaged to me to dine this day at Mr Dilty’s, but 
that he had told me he had forgotten his engagement, and had 
oidered dinner at home "Yes, Sii, (said she, pretty peesishlj',) 
Dr Johnson is to dine at home ’’ — “ Madam, (said I,) his lespect 
for you IS such, that I know he will not leave you unless you 
absolutely desire it But as you have so much of his company, I 
hope you will be good enough to forego it foi a day, as Mr Dilly is 
•I very worthy man, has frequently' had agieeable parties at his 
house for Dr. Johnson, and will be vexed if the Doctor neglects him 
to day And then. Madam, be pleased to consider my situation, I 
carried the message, and I assured Mr Dilly that Dr Johnson was 
to come, and no doubt he has made a dinnei, and invited a 
company, and boasted of the honour he expected to have I shall 
be quite disgraced if the Doctor is not there ’’ She gradually 
softened to my solicitations, which were certainly as earnest as 
most entreaties to ladies upon any occasion, and was graciously 
pleased to empower me to tell Dr Johnson, “ That all things 
considered, she thought he should certainly go.” I flew back to 
him, still in dust, and careless of what should be the event. 


Sec page 104 of this \olujne 
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“ indifferent in hii i lioice to go or sfaj but as soon as I had 
announced to him Mrs Williams's consent, he loared, “ I'rank, a 
clean shirt,” and was scry soon drest When I had him fairly 
seated in a hackney-coach with me, I evulted as much as a fortune- 
hunter who has got an heiicss into a post-chaise with him to set 
out for Gretna Green 

When we entered Mr Dilly’s drawing-room, he found himself in 
the mids* of a company he did not know I kept myself snug and 
silent, svatcliing boss he would conduct himself I observed him 
whispering to Mr Dilly, “Who is that gentleman, Sir?” — “Mr. 
Arthur Lee ” — ^Jont’soN “Tut, tut, tut,” (under his breath,) which 
was one of his habitual mutteriiigs Mi Aithur Lee could not but 
be very obnoxious to Johnson, for he was not only a fatnol but an 
American He was afterwards minister from the United States et 
the court of Madrid “And who is the gentleman in lace?” — 
“ Mr Wilkes, Sir." Tins information confounded him still more, 
he had some dilTiculty to restrain himself, and taking up a book, sat 
down upon a window-seat and read, or at least kept his eye upon it 
intently for some tune, till he composed himself His feelings, I 
dare say, weie aukward enough Hut he no doubt recollected his 
having rated me fur supposing that he could be at all disconcerted 
b> any company, and lit, therefore, resolutely set himself to behave 
rjuite as an easy man of the woild, who could adapt himself at once 
to the disposition and manners of those whom he might chance to 
mtet 

The cheeiing sound of " Dinner is upon the table,” dissolved his 
leverie, and we all sat down without any symptom of ill humour 
There were present, besides Mr Wilkes, and Mr Arthur Lee, who 
was an old companion of mine when he studied physick at 
Edinburgh, Mr (now Sir John) Miller, Dr Lettsom, and Mr Slater 
the druggist Mr Wilkes placed himself next to Dr. Johnson, and 
behaved to him with so much attention and politeness, that he 
gamed upon him insensibly No man eat more heartily than 
Johnson, or loved better w hat w as nice and delicate Mr Wilkes 
w as very assiduous in helping him to some Rnc veal. “ Pray gi\ e 
me leai e. Sir • — It is better here — ^A little of the brown — Some fat, 
Sir — A little of the stufling — Some gravy — Let me have the 
pic.isure of giving you some butter — Allow me to recommend a 
squeeze of this orange — or the lemon, perhaps, may have more 
zest " — " Sir, Sir, I am obliged to you. Sir,” cried Johnson, bowing, 
and turning his head to him with a look for some time of “ surl\ 
virtue,”* but, in a short while, of complacency 

* JoUnson's Londoo, a Poem," v 14$. 
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Foote being mentioned, JohnsMi said, " He is not a good 
mimick ” One of the company added, “A merry Andiew, a 
buflbon.” Johnson. “ But he has wit too, and is not deficient in 
ideas, or in fertility and variety of imagery, and not empty of 
reading , he has knowledge enough to fill up his part. One species 
of wit he has in an eminent degree, that of escape. You drive him 
into a corner with both hands , but he’s gone, Sir, when you think 
3’ou have got him — like an animal that jumps over your head 
Then he has a great range for his wit , he never lets truth stand 
between him and a jest, and he is sometimes mighty coarse. 
Garrick is under many restraints from which Foote is free.” 
Wilkes. “ Garrick's wit is more like Lord Chesterfield’s ” 
Johnson “The first time I was in company with Foote was at 
Fitzherbert’s Having no good opinion of the fellow, I was 
resolved not to be pleased, and it is very difficult to please a man 
against his will. I went on eating my dinner pretty sullenly, 
affecting not to mind him But the dog was so very comical, that 
I was obliged to lay down my’ knife and fork, throw myself back 
upon my chair, and fairly laugh it out No, Sir, he was irresistible • 
He upon one occasion experienced, in an extraordinary degree, the 
efficacy of his powers of entertaining Amongst thi many and 
xarious modes which he tried of getting money, he became a 
partner with a small-beer brewer, and he was to have a share of the 
profits for procuring customers amongst his numerous acquaintance 
b' itzherbert was one who took his small-beer , but it was so bad 
that the servants resolved not to drink it They were at some loss 
how to notify their resolution, being afraid of offending their master, 
who they knew liked Foote much as a companioi,. At last they 
fixed upon a little black boy, who was rather a favourite, to be their 
deputy, and deliver their remonstrance , and having invested him 
with the whole authority of the kitchen, he was to inform Mr. 
Fitzherbert, in all their names, upon a certain day, that they would 
drink Foote’s small-beer no longer On that day Foote happened 
to dine at Fitzherbert’s, and this boy served at table , he was so 
delighted with Foote’s stories, and merriment, and grimace, that 
when he went down stairs, he told them, “ This is the finest man I 
have ever seen. I will not deliver your message I will drink his 
small-heer ’’ 

Somebody observed that Garrick could not have done this. 
Wilkes “ Garr.ck would have made the small-beer still smaller 
He IS now leaving the stage, but he will play Scrub all his life ’’ I 

* Foote told me that Johnson said of him, ' For loud obstreperous broad-faced 
mirth, 1 know not his equal " 

VOL 11. 
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knew that Johnson would let nobody attack Garrick but himself, as 
Garrick once said to me, and I had heard him praise his liberality , 
BO to bring out his commendation of his celebrated pupil, I said, 
loudly, “ I have heard Garrick is liberal" Johnson “ Yes, Sir, I 
know that Garrick has given away more money than any man in 
England that 1 am acquainted with, and that not from ostentatious 
Mewt Garrick was very poor when he began life, so when he 
came to have money, he probably was very unskilful m giving 
away, and saved when he should not But Garrick began to be 
libcml ai soon as he could , and I am of opinion, the reputation of 
avaiiLC which he has had, has been very lucky for him, and 
pievenlcd his havin,g many enemies You despise a man for 
avarice, but do not hate him Garrick might have been much 
better attacked for living with more splendour than is suitable to a 
player if they had had the wit to have assaulted him in that 
quarter, they might have galled him moic But they have kept 
clamouring about his avai ice, which has rescued him from much 
obloquy and envy." 

Talking of the great difficulty of obtaining authentick informa- 
tion for biography, Johnson told us, "When I was a young fellow 
I wanted to write the ‘ Life of Dryden,’ and in order to get mate- 
nals, I applied to the only two persons then alive who had seen 
him , these were old Swiney,* and old Cibber Swiney’s informa- 
tion was no more than this, ‘That at V/iII's coffee-house Dryden 
h.id a particular chair for himself, w'hich was set by the fire in 
winter, and was then called his winter-chair , and that it was 
carried out for him to the balcony in summer, and was then called 
his summer-chair.' Cibber could tell no more but ‘ That he re- 
membered him a decent old man, aibiter of critical disputes at 
Will's.' You are to consider that Cibber was then at a great dis- 
tance from Dryden, had peihaps one leg only in the room, and 
durst not draw in the other " Boswell. " Yet Cibber was a man 
of observation ? " Johnson. " I think not " Boswell " You will 
allow his ‘Apology’ to be well done?" Johnson. “Very well 
done, to be sure. Sir That book is a striking proof of the justice 
ol Pope's remark 

' Each might his several province well command. 

Would all but stoop to what they understand ’ " 


' Bitter known m Owen Mc'S'cinoev, other becoming a Protestant She pub- 
once niiniiger of Dnirv Line, and an ad- lickly couronned, and receiced Ihe b^ 
iiiirej ct** I'eg " Woflington. to whom he quest, 

bequeathed his monc) , on the condition 
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Boswell. “And his plays are good” Johnson “Yes, but that 
was hiB trade , I'esprit du corps, he had been all his life among 
players and play-wnters I wondered that he had so little to say 
in conversation, for he had kept the best company, and learnt all 
that can be got by the ear. He abused Pindar to me, and then 
shewed me an Ode of his own, with an absurd couplet, making a 
bnnet soar on an eagle's wing * I told him that when the ancients 
made a simile, they always made it like something real ” 

Mr Wilkes remarked, that “ among all the bold flights of Shaks- 
peare’s imagination, the boldest was making Birnam-wood march 
to Dunsinane, creating a wood where there never was a shrub; 
a wood in Scotland I ha 1 hat ha I " And he also observed, that 
“the clannish slavery of the Highlands of Scotland was the 
single exception to Milton’s remark of ‘ The Mountain Nymph, 
sweet Liberty,’ being worshipped in all hilly countries " — “When 
1 was at Inverary (said he,) on a visit to my old friend, Archibald, 
Duke of Argyle, his dependents congratulated me on being such a 
favourite of his Grace I said, ‘ It is then, gentlemen, truly lucky 
for me, for if I had displeased the Duke, and he had wished it, 
there is not a Campbell among you but would have been ready to 
bring John Wilkes’s head to him in a charger It would have 
been only 

‘ on with his head ' So much for Aylesbury’ 

I was then member for Aylesbuiy " 

Dr Johnson and Mr Wilkes talked of the contested passage in 
Horace’s “ Art of Poetry," " Difficile est proprie commuma dii.ere ” 
Mr Wilkes, according to my note, gave the interpretation thus : 
“ It IS difficult to speak with propriety of common things , as, if 
a poet had to speak of Queen Caroline drinking tea, he must 
endeavour to avoid the vulgarity of cups and saucers ” But upon 
reading my note, he tells me that he meant to say, that “ the word 
commuma, being a Roman law term, signifies here things com- 
munis juris, that is to say, what have never yet been treated by 
any body , and this appears clearly from what followed, 

« Tuque 

Rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, 

Quam St proferres ignota indictaque primus' ** 

You will easier make a tragedy out of the Iliad than on any subject 

■ See page 247 ofVoL L 
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not handled before* Johnson "He means that it is difficult to 
appropriate to particular persons qualities which are common to 
all mankind, as Homer has done ” 

* My veiy pleasant fnend himself, aa well others who remember old stones, will 
no doubt St inle, when 1 observe that yohn Wiiies here shews himself to be of the 
Warhi kkiMAs School It is De\crthclesii true, as appears from Dr Hurd the 
iti*iho|) (if WoiLLStci's very elefiant cummcntaiy and notes on the ** Epistola ad 
Jhstm I 

1 1 IS IK u ssjry to a fair cons deration of the question, that the whole passage m 
which '.it Molds occur should he Kept in viev 

.^r (jmd tnexperlum seenw commiftis, etauJef 
Petsonam formare novam, seri'etur ad imum 
Qualis ab xncepto processerit, et nhi ronstet 
istpropne communut dicere tuque 
KeUxiis Jhacum, carmen dt.ducis in actus, 

(Juam SI profetres ii(nota tndtetaque pnmus 
Puhhi a maienes pnitatt juns ent, si 
h'ou circa vilem patulumque m 'trahern orbeiHf 
P/tC verhum. verbo lurahtK reddne ftdus 
Jntrrpres , nec destltes imitator in artum 
Unde pedem proferrepudor vitat ant opens lex ’* 

The CommcntaiY " thus illustrates it ** But the lonnition of quite new cha- 
racters IS a work of grcit difficulty and hazard hor hcic there is no generally 
rtcdved and hied archefype to work after, but every one judges of common right, 
according to the extent and comprehension of his omd iJta, thcrefoie he advises to 

I ibour 111(1 refil old characters and subjects, parlicuUiIy those made kuowu and 
authon*-( d b> the practice of liumtr nnd the Epic wnieis 

I he * Note ” la, 

•• Oitfuile F-ST PROFRIF COMMI’NIA iiiCERF " Lambin’s Comment is **CommutHii 
hoi l>h o a^'Pellai Honxtius arj^menta fitbularum d nullo adkuc tractata et \ta, qu<e 
cun t\ exposxta sunt et tn medio quodammodo posita, quasi vacua ef d nemme dclU- 
fiitii And that this !<> the true meaning of communia is evidently fixed by the 
Mords ti^nota tndutaque, which arc exjiJinatory of it , so lhat the sense given it in 
till CO oiiuiitary, is uiu|u(sli(iiiahlvt]ie nght one Yet, notwithstanduig the cleames<> 
nl ilic ci-<L, a 1 itu criliek hath thi« strange j^assage ** Di^cile quidem esse proprie 

II winuria Jitere, hoc est, matenam rndlgarem, notam et e medio petitam, tta immu- 
ttne atque erorrutre, ut nma et senpton propna videatur, ultra concedimus , et 
tna\.imi frocul dubio pondens ista est observatio ^ed omnibus utnnque collatis, et 
turn dxjhcilis, turn venu^ti, tarn judten quam tn^enii ratwne habitb,, major vidttur 
ewe ' 'orixi *abulam formart penitus noiam, quam zeterem, utcunque rnutatam de noio 
ejihibere ^Poet Pra.1 v ii p 1O4 ) W'hcre having Arst put a wrong conslruelioii 
on (111 word communia, he emplova it to introduce an iinjiertnient ciilieisni hor 
where does the poet prefer the glory of refitting old subjects to that of inienling new 
onev ^ Ihe contrary is implied m wh'it lie urges about the supenor difficulty of the 
latiir, from which he dissuades his countrymen, only in respect of their abilities ana 
inexpcTiencc in these matters , ind in order to cultivate in them, which is the mam 
Slew of the Epistle, a spirit of correctness, by sending them to the old subjects, 
tre lied by the Greek wnters ' 

bor my own part (with all deference for Dr flnid, who thinks the case clear,) I 
lonsider the passage, Difficile ist propni communia dicere,'* to be a crux for the 
cnticks on Horace 

The explication which My Lord of "Won ester treats with so much contempt, is 
nexeriheless countenanced by authority which I find quoted by the learned Baxter, 
In his edition of Horace, ** Diffii Ue est propnb communia dicere, li e res vulgares 
di'<Ttis serbis enarrare, vel huinile thema cum dignitate tractarc Difficile estcom- 
mur^^ ns propnis expluare verbis Vet Schol ” 

1 WT.«- much disappointed to find that the great cntick, Dr Bentley, bas no note 


Cor et ^ J.~Line 2 of note For ** startle '* read " be surpnsed 
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Wilkes "We have no City- Poet now. that is an office which 
hab gone into disuse The last was Elkanah Settle. There is 
something in names which one cannot help feeling. Now Elka^tah 
^settle sounds so queer, who can expect much from that name ^ 
We should have no hesitation to give il for John Dryden, in pre- 
fwrence to Elkanah Settle, from the names only, without knowing 
iheir different merits ” Johnson " I suppose. Sir, Settle did as 
well for Aldeimen m his time, as John Home could do now. 
Where did Beckford and Trecothick leain English ? *' 

Mr Arthur Lee mentioned some Scotch who had taken posses- 
sion of a barren part of America, and wondeied why the> should 
choose it Johnson " Why, Sir, all barrenness is comparative. 
The Scotch would not know it to be barren." Boswi t l " Come, 
enme, he is flattering the English You have now been m Scot- 
land, Sir, and sa\ if you did not •*ce meat and drink enoUpTh there " 
Johnson "Why yes, Sir, meat and drink enough to give the 
inhabitants sufficient strength to run awa> fiom home ’ All llicse 
quick and lively sallies were said sportivd>, quite m icst, and 
with a smile, which showed that he meant only wit Upon this 

upon thu \eiy dilhcult passnge is from his viguious ind illuminutd nun I I sboiiUI 
bAv« opecled to receive more s itufactioii th m I h i%c yet had 

Snnatfm ihus treats oi it, ** Proprti comtnunta Jt ere c est a dirt quxl n*ert pas 
de former a fit pttsmnage^ d'smaffinahm det earactirev puriuutiers efctpendant 
VTdisetnhlables ( unme Ion a ete It nmtre de les former t*ls qu on a i. ulu, les 
fautes que I on fait en cela sont motns p ml nn ihfet C tit pi u/ quoi Jlora t t )« rtt/r 
de prendre tmj u/ 1 dej jujets rimnui t /r jui sont / ir exemple ceui- que Von jeut tirer 
del d'llomere ’ 

\nd Docier ooseries upon it, s noif mxrque Ifi deux qunltlis quil faut 

donner aux personnages qu\)n in enU U *.fn\eiUc a ix I \.tl i triqiquet denuserpas 
tr p faedement de atie Ubertt quxls ont d en imrnler, larU st fns de rt.uss%r 

dam ces mmeaux ca/ ictires II est tnal ai 4 t t Hojair, cU ti iiler prnprcmcnl, 
t est a dirt coiivkiiableinciil, des sujels coninjan * c t a dtrr, rfrr su/ets rncentt , 
et jui n ant aucunf ndi.meut ni dans / llidwte m duns la / ablt , et il les appelle 
conimuns par t qu t/\ smt tn thsponlion a to t U uioiidr et qut tout le *n nje a le 
droit de les in enttr et qutls wnt, comme on Ji/ au premier tei upani See his 
ob'^crvitionv il 1 u,^e nn this expression inU the fo]li>\v]ng 

Vfter all, I cannot help entertaining some doubl whether the words, ** Ihfji^ile est 
f! Pr\4 communm dicere,' mav not have been thrown m by Horace to form \ separate 
irtiLle in a *' choice of diihculties which a poet has to encounter, who choi>ses a 
new subject , in which case it must be uncertain which of the v innus cvjdanations is 
the true one, and every reader has a nght to decide as it may strihc his own fincy 
Aod even bliould the vtords be underMood as they generally are, to be connected 
both with what goes before, and what comes after, the exact sense cinnoL be abso- 
lutely ascertained , for instance, whether^/ ipni is meant to signify in an appro- 
pruited manner, as Dr Johnson here andecbUnds it, or, as it is often used by Cicera 
tmtk pro^iety, or elegantly Jn short, it is s rare instance of a defect in perspicuity 
in an admirable writer, who with ilmost every speaes of excellence, is peculiarly 
remarkable for that quality The length of this note perhaps requires an apology 
Many of my readers, 1 doubt not, will idinit that i critical discussion of a passage in 
a tavounte clasuck is scry eng iging > 


* A learned bcholar has actually wnt ten a solume on this single line 
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topick he and Mr Wilkes could perfectlj assimilate , here was a 
bond of union betweei them, and 1 was conscious that as both 
of them had visited Caledonia, both were fully satisfied of the 
stranj'C narrow i^noiauce of those who imagine that it is a land 
of famine lint they amused themselves with persevering in the 
old jokes When I claimed a superiority for Scotland over Eng- 
land in one respect, that no man can be arrested there for a debt 
merely because another swears it against him, but there must first 
he the judgement of a court of law ascertaining its justice , and 
that 1 seiaure of the person before judgement is obtained can take 
place onlj , if his creditor should swear that he is about to fly from the 
country, or, as it is technically expressed, is tn meditatione ftiga. 
WiLKLS “That, I should think, may be safely sworn of all the 
Scotch nation '' Johnson (to Mr Wilkes) “You must know, Sir, I 
lately took my friend Boswell and shewed him genuine civilised life 
in an English provincial town I turned him loose at Lichfield, my 
native city, that he might see for once real civiliti for you know 
he lives among savages in Scotland, and among rakes m London ’’ 
Wilkes “ 1 veept when he is with grave, sober decent people 
like you and me ' Johnson (smiling) ' And we ashamed of 
him.” 

They were quite fiank and easy. Johnson told the story of his 
asking Mrs M icaulay to allow her footman to sit down with them, 
to prove the ridiculousness of the argument foi the equality of man 
kind, and he said to me afterwards, with a rod of satisfaction, 
" You saw Mr Wilkes acquiesced ” Wilkes talked with all imagn 
able freedom of tl e ludicrous title given to the Attorney General, 
Diabolus Regi\, adding “I base reason to know something about 
that officer, for I w.,s prosecuted for a libel ’ Johnson, who many 
people would ha\e supposed must have been furiously angry at 
hearing this talked of so lightU slid not a word He was now, 
indeed “ a good humouitd fell )w 

After dinner we had an accession of Mrs Knowles, the Qualer 
lady, well known for her various talents, and of Mr Alderman Lse 
Amidst some patriotick groans, somebody (I think the Alderman) 
said, “ Poor Old England is lost ' Johnson “ Sir, it is not so 
much to be lamented that Old England is lost, as that the Scotch 
have found it"* Wilkfs “Had Lord Bute governed Scotland 
only, 1 should not have taken the trouble to write his eulogy, and 
dedicate ‘ Mosiimek ' to him ’’ 


* It vnuld nol be i ome me to expatiate on this strong and pointed remaik, in whicla 
a very great dcil ol nit ining is condensed 
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Mt. Wilkes held a candle to shew a Ane print of a beautiful female 
figure which hung in the room, and pointed Out the elegant contour 
of the bosom with the finger of an arch connoisseur. He aftei wards 
waggishly insisted with me, that all the time Johnson shewed 
visible signs of a fervent admiiation of the corresponding charms of 
the fair Quaker 

This record, though by no means so perfect as I could wish, will 
serve to give a notion of a very curious interview, which was not 
only pleasing at the time, but had the agreeable and benignant 
effect of reconciling any animosity, and sweetening any acidity, 
which m the various bustle of politira! contest, had been produced 
in the minds of two men, who though widely different, had so many 
things in common — classical learning, modern literature, wit, and 
humour, and ready repartee — that it would have been much to be 
regretted if they had been for ever at a distance from each other 
Mr Burke gave me much credit for this successful ne^nciation , 
and pleasantly said, that “there was nothing to equal it in the 
whole history of the Carpi Diplomatique ” ' 

I attended Dr Johnson home, and had the satisfaction to heat 
him tell Mrs Williams how much he had been pleased with Mr 
Wilkes's company, and what an agreeable day he had pissed 
1 talked a good deal to him of the celebrated Margaret Caroline 
Rudd, whom I had visited, induced by the fame ol her talents, 
address, and irresistible power of fascination To a lady who dis- 
approved of my visiting her, he said on a former occasion, “ Nay, 
Madam, Boswell is in the right, 1 should have visited her myself, 
were it not that they have now a trick of putting every thing into 
the newspapers " This evening he exclaimed, “ I envy him his 
acquaintance with Mrs Rudd 

' Sevea jear^ later, in May, 178^, Tnci-d ly (o Sir Jo^liui Reynnlcla, and 
BosMcll'weiit a step farther, and tned 10 for Wednesday to Mr Pafruhsc " Bos- 
arrangc a dinner at Mr Wilkes' hou^e 'well, enclosing tins leLltr, cgretled tluL 
He linds,” he wrote to Wilkes, then Ibe meeting had to be deferred until next 
chamherJaiD, that it would not be rm~ year By that time liicrt were to be no 
pleasant to Dr Johnson to dine at Mr more dinner pailies fur the doc or 
Wilkes’ Ibe thing would be so cun> * This woman was a confederate oflhe 
Oiisly benignant, it were a pit) it should Perreaus m Ibeir forgeries, and by some 
not take place Nobody but Mr Bos- quibble in the law of approvcis escaped 
well should be asked to meet the Doctor punishment, though they wcTe executed 
hlr Boswell goes fur Scotland on i*n- iler good looks, tears and audacity, ex- 
day, the 30th If, then, a card were sent cited sympathy, and her acquittal excited 
to the Doctor on Monday, Tuesday, or **the loudestapplausesalmostevcr known 
Wednesday, 'without delay, it is to be in a court of }usticc ” *'lha\c gut at* 
hoped he would be hxed, and notice quainted," writes Mr Boswell to his friend 
will be sent to Mr Boswell ” Johnson Temple, *' with the celebrated Mrs Rudd 
ivTote, on May 24, "Mr Johnsou returns 1 was sending an account of this to my 
thanks to Mr. and Miss Wilkes for their 'wife, but as it appeared to me highly en- 
lund invitation, but he is eiig'iged fur lerlauung, I thought you should ha\e a 
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I mentioned a scheme which I had of making a tour to the Isle of 
Man, and giving a full account of it , and that Mr. Burke had play- 
fully suggested as a motto, 

“ The proper study of mankind is Man " 

Johnson " Sir you will get more by the book than the jaunt will 
cost >ou, so you will have your diversion for nothing, and add to 
your reputation 

On the i ^cning of the next day I took leave of him, being to set 
out for Scotland ' I thanked him with great waimth for all hi 
kindness “ Sir, (said he,J you aie very welcome. Nobody repajs 
It with more 

IIow veij filse is the notion which has gone round the world cf 
the rough ind passion ite, and harsh manners of this great and good 
man 'I hat he had occasit nal sallies of heat of temper, and that he 
was somctin ( s, perhaps, too “easily provoked 'by absurditv and 
folly, and sometimes too desirous of triumph in colloquial contest, 
must be allowed The quickness both of his perception and sensi- 
bility disposed him to sudden esplooions of satire , to which his 
extraordinary readiness of wit was a stion^, and almost irresistible 
incitement To adopt one of the finest im i.,es in Mr. iiomes 
“ Duuglas," 

' On each glance of thought 

Decision followed, as the thunderbolt 
Pursues the flash ' ’’ 

I admit that the beadle within him was open so eager to applv the 
lash, that the Judge had nut time to consider the case with sufhcitn; 
deliberation. 

reatlmg of It ] therefore send it” man" In spile ot his assiduous conr 

A.n„Llo (y ftuints , i 469) Icslifies to her mg, he wis destinid never lo obuin ans 

puviei 1)1 I isLin iLion On llie day of ihiiig but a Inflinc ret urdersliip Lores 

tier Inal llie court w IS cTOwdei] to excess J'„]jn„l(m ind Mninlsluart Afr Pit, 

Keing there eirlv I obtsined a slition ant miry moie, ill faded him ‘Mr 

lie ir her at the b ir She w as in person Burke, when in power ’ wntes the c nd 

of iIh middle size, with small but beau- date himself (‘ Memoir, Europ Mug , 

'ilul features and very fair She looked “shewed his sense of Mr B iswell s 

vvle ind ippevrcd much afiected mir t in the warmest manner, observing 

As ihc jury relumed the prisoner fixed her We must do somethin,; for you for ou- 

fiSLiii iting eyes upon the jurv box, when own sil i- and recommended him la 

the con Juct of the foreman a well known Gciicr ( nw y for a vacant place by., 

gas auctioneer, did not escape obscr- Idler 111 which hia character was drawn 

sill in for by a smile which he signih- in glowing coloiiia It was genera]]/ 

cantls gl meed towards hei, min V antici- suppose! thit Mr Boswell would hav 

pile 1 Ihi seidict bhe was acquitted ' hid a scat in parliament, and indeefi 

* Bo well, as Johnson wro‘e to Airs his nor being among the Commons is 
Ihrdi leli well satisfied with theresult of oie of those strange things which occa- 
his espe litiunlo town, as he had obtained si nalh Inppen in the complex opera- 

the promise 1 f 1 place fiuiii sonic ,.ieat tio is of our mixed government.'* 
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That he was occasionally remarkable for violence of temper may 
be granted . but let us ascertain the degree, and not let it be 
supposed that he was in a perpetual rage, and never without a club 
in his hand, to knock down every one who approached him On 
the contrary, the truth is, that by much the greatest part of his time 
he was civil, obliging, nay, polite in the true sense of the word ; so 
much so, that many gentlemen, who were long acquainted with him, 
never received, or even heard a severe expression from him. 

It was, I think, after 1 had left London this year, that an Epitaph, 
which Dr Johnson had written for the monument of Dr Goldsmith 
in 'Westminster-Abbey, gave occasior to a Kemonstranee to the 
Monarch of Liierature, for an account of which I am indebted 
to Sir William Forbes, of Pitsligo 

That my readers may have the subject more fully anu clearly 
before them, I shall first insert the Epitaph. 

“Olivarii GoLDSMirH, 

Poefic, Physici, Hi’ilorm, 

Qui nullum feri scnhendi j’tnus 
Non iettgtt, 

Nullum quod tetigit non ornaint 

Sfconi Edition — Line 8 " Seveie ’’ a’Urtd to “ strong ' 

Cor et Ad — After line 8, rrad, ‘ Hie lullowini; Irittrs coitcciiiiiiit an Epitaph 
which he wrote for the inoniiment of Dr Goldsmith lit Westminster Abbey, afford 
at once a proof of his unaffected modesty, his carelessness as to hLS own writings, 
and of the great respect which he entertained for tbr taste and judgement of the 
excellent and eminent person to whom they are addressed 

"TO SIR JOSHUA RRVNOLnS. 

“ ‘Df AR Sir, — I have been kept away from you, 1 know n t well how, and of 
these vexatious hmdrances 1 know not when there will be an end I therefore send 
you the poor dear Doctor's epitaph Head it first yourself, and if you then think n 
right, show It to the Club 1 am, you know, wiihng to be coirected If you think 
any thing much amiss, keep it to yourself, till we come together 1 have sent two 
copies, but prefer the card The dates most be settled by Dr Percy I am. Sir, 

" * Your most humble servant, 

‘“May i6, 1776 ’ ■“ Salt Johnson 


"TO THE SAME 

" ' Sir, — Miss Reynolds has a mmd to send the Epitaph to Dr Beattie , I am very 
willing, but having no copy, cannot immediately recollect it bhe tells me you have 
lost it Try to recollect, and put down as much as yon retam , you perhaps may 
have kept what I have dropped The lines for which I am at a loss ace somethmg ot 
rerum ctvilium sni natumlium It was a sorry tnck to lose it , help me if you cam 
I am. Sir, 

" ' Your most humble servant, 

' June 22, 1776 " ‘ Sam Johnson, 

“ * The gout grows better but slowly ' " 

Ibid — Line 9 For “ an ” read “ this," and ddr the words between "Epitaph ” 
and " gave," 
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Sivc risus essent movcndi, 

Stve lacryma, 

AJ}i,ctnam potetis at lenis dominato’- 
Ingenw suLlinif!, vtvidus, vcrsatihs. 

Oral lone t;randts, nitidus, venustus: 

Hoc monumento metnoriam coluit 
Sodalium amor, 

Amtcorum Jides, 

Leclorum veneratio. 

Hatus III Hibernia Fomice Longfordtensis 

In loco cui nomen Pallas, 

Nov x\ix M Dcc XXXI ; 

Lbhimr Itletts institutus ; 

Obiit Londini, 

A pril IV M DCC LWXIV ” 

Sir William Forbes writes to me thus — " I enclose the Round 
Robin Thiajeii d'esprit took i*s rise one day at dinner at our friend 
Sir Joshua Reynolds s All the company piesent, except mj’self, 
were friends and acquaintance of Dr Goldsmith The Epitaph, 
written for him by Dr Johnson, became the subject ot conversation, 
and various emendations were suf;gested, which it was agreed should 
be submitted to the Doctor's consideration — But the question was, 
who should have the courage to propose them to him I* At last it 
was hinted, that theie could be no way so good as that of a Round 
Robin, as the sailors call it, which they make use of when they 
enter into m conspiiacy, so as not to let it be known who puts 
his name first or last to the paper This proposition was instantly 
assented to , and Dr Barnard, Dean of Derry, now Bishop of 
Killaloe, drew up an address to Dr Johnson on the occasion, replete 
with wit and humour, but which it was feared the Doctoi might 
think treated the subject with loo much levity. Mr Burke then 
proposed the address as it stands in the paper in wilting, to which 
1 had the honour to olEciate as clerk 
“ Sir Joshua agreed to carry it to Dr Johnson, who received it wnth 
much good humour,* and desired Sir Joshua to tell the gentlemen. 

Cor el Ad —Line 15, read " u DCC LXXlv " 

■ lie however, upon seeing Dr Warton’s name to the suggestion that the Kpiuph 
should be in English, observed to Sir Joshua, “ j seonder that Joe Warlon, a schol tr 
by profession, should be sush a fool Mr Langton, who was one of the company 
at Sir Joshua’s, bke a sturdy scholar, resolutely refused to sign the Round Robin 
The epitaph is engraved upon Dr Goldsmith's monument snthout any alteration 
Seeond Edition, line 3 in note, alter *’ such a fool ” — He said, too, “I should base 
thought Mund Burke would have had ir ore sense " 

Cor el Ad — Add to the note as lollows — "At another time, when somebody 
endeavoured 10 argue in favour of its being in English, Johnson said, * The language 
of the conntry of which a learned man was a native, is not the language fit In bis 
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that he would alter the Epitaph in any manner they pleased, as to 
the sense of it, but he would never consent to disgrace the wails of 
Westminster- Abbey with an English inscription 

“ I considei this Round Robin as a species of literary curiosity 
worth preserving, as it marks, in a certain degree. Dr Johnson's 
character ” 

My readers are presented with a faithful transcnpt of a paper 
which I doubt not of their being desirous to see. 

Sir William Forbes’s observation is very just The anecdote now 
related proves, in the strongest manner, the reverence and awe with 
which Johnson was regarded, by some of the most eminent men of 
his time in various departments, and even by such of them as lived 
most with him , while it also confirms what I have again and again 
inculcated, that he was by no means of that ferocious and irascible 
character which has been ignorantly imagined 

This hasty composition is also to be remaiked as one of a 
thousand instances which evince the extraordinary promptitude of 
Mr Burke who while he is equal to the greatest things, can adorn 
the least, can, with equal facility, embrace the vast and complicated 
speculations of politicks or the ingenious topicks cf literary in 
vestigation 

Besides this Latin Epitaph, Johnson honoured the memory of his 
friend Goldsmith with a short one in Greek, which has been oblig- 
ingly communicated to me by ray learned and ingenious friend Dr. 
Peicj, the IJisIiop of Dromoie His Lordship piocured it from a 
gentleman in Ireland, who had it from Johnson himself, Mr. Arch- 
dall, who was educated under Dr. Sumner, at Harrow. 

To*' MOfiUUi QKfififpioio, Kovnfy 

^Kppotrt fill upvTiv (c4i^ woBtffffi wurfi 
Otfft fttTptyy ^py^ wuAaiwy 

KAqtcr* iroiij7i}yj ((ropitcor, ^wiKoy ' 

cpiUph, ^hicb should be in ancient and penn’inenl langiiafre Consider, Sir, Imw 
you should feel, were you to find At Kolterdani an epitaph upon Erasmus in Dutch 
— JfOT my own pail, I think it would be best to hivp epitaphs wntteu both in a 
learned lanfinapc, and in the lanfpngo of the country, so that they might have the 
advantage of being more universally undcn>tood, 'ind it the same time be secured of 
clasbical stability I cannot, howc\cr, but be of opinion, that it is not sufficiently 
discnminative Applying to Goldsmith equally the epithets of ' Poetm^ Htsiorut, 
Physici* 15 surely not nght , for as to liis claim to the last of those epithets, I have 
heud Johnson himself say, ' Goldsmith, Sir, will give us a very fine book upon the 
subject, but if be can distinguish a cow from a horse, that, I believe, may be the 
extent of bis knowledge of natural history ’ His book is indeed an excellent perform- 
nee, though m some instances he appears to have trusted too much to Buffon, who, 
svilh all his theoretical ingenuity and extraordinary eloquence, I suspect ^d little 
actual infonnation m the science on which he wrote so admirably For instance he 
tells us that the caw sheds her horns every two years , a most palpable eiroDr, which 
( roldsmith bas faithfully transferred into his book It is wondei^l that Boffoa, who 
lived so much m the country, at bis noble seat, should have fallen into such a blunda. 

1 suppose he has confounded the caw with the deer '* 
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Dr Johnson to Mrs Boswell. 

“ Madam — You must not thi.ik me uncivil in omitting to answer 
the letter with which you favoured me some tune ago I imagined 
It to have been written without Mr Boswell’s knowledge, and there- 
fore supposed the answer to require, what 1 could not find, a private 
conveyance 

" The difference with Lord Auchinleck is now over , and since 
young Ali'xander has appeared, I hope no more difficulties will arise 
among }ou, for I sincerely wish you all happy. Do not teach the 
young ones to dislike me, as you dislike me yourself ; but let me at 
least have Veronica’s kindness, because she is my acquaintance 

" You will now have Mr. Boswell home , it is well that you have 
him, he has led a wild life I have taken him to Lichfield, and he 
has followed Mr Thrale to Bath Pray take care of him, and tame 
him. The only thing in which I have the honour to agree with you 
IS, in loving him , and while we are so much of a mind m a matter 
of so much importance, our other quarrels will, I hope, produce no 
great bitteiness I am. Madam, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

" May i6, 1776" 

Mr BiiswLiLioDr Johnson 

‘ hdinburgb, June 25, 1776 

“ You have formerly complained that my letters were too long. 
There is no danger of that complaint being made at present , for I 
find it difficult for me to write to you at all. [Here an account of 
having been afflicted with a return of melancholy or bad spirits] 

" The boxes of books * which you sent to me are arrived ; but 1 
have not yet examined the contents 

******* 

“ I send you Mr Maclaurm's paper for the negro, who claims his 
freedom in the Court of Session 

Dr Johnson to Mr. Bosweli. 

" Dear Sir, — These black fits, of which you complain, perhaps 
hurt your memory as well as your imagination When did I com- 
plain that your letters were too long?" Your last letter, after a 

* Upon a BetUemeat of our account of expeaces on our Tour to the Hebndes, there 
was a bdance due to me, which Dr Johnsou chose *0 discharge by sending books 

^ Baretti told me that Johnson complained of my wntmg very long letters to him, 
when I was upon Ihe continent , which was most certainly true , hut it seems my 
fnend did not remember iL 
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veiy long delay, brought very bad news. [Here a senes of reflec- 
tjons upon melancholy, and — ^what 1 could not help thinking 
strangely unreasonable in him who had suffered so much from 
It himself — a good deal of seventy and reproof, as if it were owing 
to my own fault, or that I was, perhaps, affecting it from a desire of 
distinction] 

“ Read Cheyne's ‘ English Malady , ' but do not let him teach 
you a foolish notion that melancholy is a proof of acuteness * * *. 

*' To hear that you have not opened your boxes of books is very 
offensive The examination and arrangement of so many volumes 
might have afforded you an amusem-nt very seasonable at present, 
and useful for the whole of life I am, I confess, very angry that 
you manage yourself so ill * ♦ * .! 4- 

" 1 do not now say' any more, than that I am, with great kindness 
and sincerity, dear Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

"July 2, 1776 ‘‘Sam Johnson 

'' It was last year determined by Lord Mansfield, in the Court of 
King's Bench, that a negro cannot be taken out of the kingdom 
without hiB own consent " 

Dr Johnson to Mr Bosweli, 

‘‘ Dpab Sir, — I make haste to write again, lest my last letter 
should give you too much pain If you are really oppressed with 
overpowering and involuntary melancholy, you are to be pitied 
rather than reproached ♦**»*. 

“ Now, my dear Bo.!zy, let us have done with quarrels and with 
censure Let me know whether I have not sent you a pretty 
library. There are, perhaps, many books among them which you 
need never read through , but there are none which it is not proper 
for you to know, and sometimes to consult Of there books, of 
which the use is only occasional, it is often sufficient to know the 
contents, that, when any question arises, you may knos/ where 
to look for information 

‘‘ Since I wrote, I have looked over Mr Maclaurin’s plea, and 
think It excellent How is the suit carried on ’ If by subscription, 
I commission you to contribute, in my name, what is proper Let 
nothing be wanting in such a case Dr. Drummond,* I see, is 

* The son of Johnson’s old friend, Mr William Drummond (See Vol T p 28(1) 
lie was 2 young man of such distiiigiii*.hed ment, that he was nominated to one of 
the medical professorships in the College of 'Edinburgh, without solicitation, while he 
was at Naples Having other views, he did not accept of the honour, and soon 
afterwards died 
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superseded. His fathti would have grieved , but he lived to obtain 
the pleasure of his son s electinn, and died before that pleasure was 
abated. 

" Langton’s lady has brought him a girl, and both are well ; 
I dined with him the other day ***** 

“ It veves me to tell you, that on the evening of the 29th of May 
I was seized by the gout, and am not quite well The pain has not 
been violent, but the weakness, and tenderness were very trouble- 
some, and what is said to be very uncommon, it has not alleviated 
my other disorders Make use of youth and health while you 
have them , make my compliments to Mrs Boswell, I am, my 
dear Sir, 

“ Your most alfectionate, 

“Sam Johnson. 

•'July 6, 1776" 


^fl' Boswell to Dr Johnson. 

'* tdinbujEh, July 18, 1776 

“My Dr\R Sir — Your letter of the second of this month was 
rather a harsh medicine , but 1 was delighted with that spontaneous 
tenderness, which, a few days afterwards, sent forth such balsam as 
youi next brought me. I found myself for some time so ill that all 
I could do was to preserve a decent appearance, while all within 
was weakness and distress Like a reduced garrison that has some 
spirit left, I hung out flags, and planted all the force 1 could muster, 
upon the walls I am now much better, and 1 sincerely thank you 
for your kind attention and friendly counsel. 

******* 

“ Count Manuici* came here last week from travelling in Ireland 
I have shewn him what civilities I could on his own account, your’s, 
and on that of Mr. and Mrs Thrale He has had a fall trom his 
horse, and been much hurt. I regret this unlucky accident, for he 
seems to be a veiy amiable man " 

As the evidence of what I have mentioned at the beginning of 
this year, I select from his private register the following passage : 

“July 25, 1776. O God, who hast ordained that whatever is to 
be desired should be sought by labour, and who, by thy blessing, 
bringest honest labour to good effect, look with mercy upon my 
studies and endeavours. Grant me, O Lord, to design only what is 

■ A Florentine nobleman mentioned by Johnson, m his “ Notes ot his Tour in 
France:’ I had the pleasiue of becoming acquainted mth him in London, m the 
apnng of this year 
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lawful and right ; and afford me calmness of mind, and steadiness 
of purpose, that 1 may so do thy will in this short life, as to obtain 
happiness in the world to come, for the sake of Jesus Christ our 
Lord Amen." * 

It appears from a note subjoined, that this was composed when 
lie “ purposed to apply vigorously to study, particularly of the 
Gieek and Italian tongues 

Such a purpose, so expressed, at the age of sixty-seven, is admir- 
able and encouraging , and it must impress all the thinking part 
of my readers with a consolatory confidence in habitual devotion, 
when they see a man of such enlarged intellectual powers as John- 
son, thus in the genuine earnestness of secrecy, imploring the aid 
of that Supreme Being, “from whom cometh down every good 
and eveiy perfect gift " 

Mr Boswell to Dr Johnson 

‘ Ldinbuigh Auj 'sl 30, 1776 

[After giving him an account of my having evamined the chests 
of books which he had sent to me and which contained what may 
be truly called a numerous and miscelldneous Stoll Library, ihrowr 
together at random — ] 

“ Lord Hailes was against the decree in the case of my client, 
the minister, not that he justified the minister, but because the 
parishioner both provoked and retorted. I sent his Lordship your 
able argument upon the case for his perusal His obseiwation upon 
It in a letter to me was, * Dr. Johnson’s Suasorium is pleasantly* 
and artfully composed. I suspect, however, that he has not con- 

* Prayers and Medilalions, p 151 

** Why his lordship uses the epiLlict pleasantly, when speaking of a grave piece of 
reasoning, I cannot conceive Itui diiLreul nun hive ilincreii I notions of pleasantry 
I h ippened to sit by a genllcmin ouc evening at the Opera-house in London, who, 
at the moment when Medea appeared to be ui great agony al the though^ of killing 
her children, turned to me willi a smile, and said, ** funny enough " 

Cor etad — After line 14, read — 

"TO SIR JOSHl’A REYNOLDS 

" Sir,— “A youngman, uhosc n inie IS Palcrson, nflcrs himself this evening to the 
Academy He is the son of a man for whom 1 have long tiarl a kindness, and who 
IS now abroad in distress I shall be glad that you will be pleased to shew him any 
little countenance, or pay him any small distinction How much it is m your power 
fo favour or to forward a young man I do not know , nor do 1 know how much this can - 
didate deserves favour by his personal merit, 01 what hopes his proficiency may now 
give ol future eminence I recommend him as the son of my fnend Your character 
and station enable you to give a young man great encouragement by ve^ easy means 
You have heard of a man who asked no other favour of bir RobWt Walpole, than 
that he would bow to him at hu levee I am, Sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam Johnscmi. 


"August 5, 1736.' 
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vinced himself , for, I believe that he is better read in ecclesiastical 
history, than to imagine that a Bishop or a Presbyter has a right 
to begin censure or discipline t cathedrH 

t if ■* * * * * 

“ For the honour of Count Manucci, as well as to observe that 
exactness of truth which you have taught me, 1 must correct what 
I Said in a former letter. He did not fall from his horse, which 
might nave been an imputation on his skill as an officer of cavalry , 
his horse fell with him 

“ I have, since I saw you, read every word of ‘ Granger's Bio- 
graphical History ’ It has entertained me exceedingly, and I do 
not think him the Whig that you supposed Horace Walpole's 
being hiB patron is, indeed, no good sign of his political principles 
But he denied to Lord Mountstuart that he was a Whig, and said 
he had been accused by both parties of partiality. It seems he 
was like Pope, 

• While Tories call me Whig, and Whigs a Tory 

I wish you would look more into his book , and as Lord Mount- 
stuart wishes much to hnd a proper person to continue the wuik 
upon Granger’s plan, and has desired 1 would mention it to you, if 
such a man occurs, please to let me know His Lordship will 
give him generous encouiagement " 

I again wide to Dr. Johnson on the zist of October, informing him, 
that my father had, in the most liberal manner, paid a large del, 
ior me, and that I had now the happiness of being upon very good 
teims with him , to which he returned the tollowing answer 

■ Dr Johnson alien ards told me, that he was of opinion that a cler,i) mm had this 
"Rhl 

i >r. gt Ad — After line 22, read — 

“TO Ua KOIFRTItVrTT 

' Dfar Six, — H asing speni about 'ix sieeke at thii phre \ie hive at length 
resoUed upon returning 1 expect to see >on all in Fleet stieel on the yolh of thn, 
month 

“ I did not go mto the aea Ull last Fnday, bi t think to go most of this week, 
tl 1 gh 1 know not that it does me an) good Mv nigliLs are veiy restless and tirt- 
voiiie, but 1 am otheiwi-,i well 

‘ I have wntlen word of my commg to Mis Williams Remember me kindly to 
1 1 iDcis and Betsy 1 am. Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“ Bnghthelmstone, Oct 21,1776 “Saji Johnson'* 

* for this and Dr Johnson’s other letters to Mr Levett, I am indebted to mv o] 1 
a,(jiiaintance Mr Nathaniel Thomas, whose worth and ingenuity have been lorg 
known to a respectable though not a wide circle, and whose collection of medals 
would do credit to persons of greater opulence 
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To James Boswell, Esq. 

“Dear Sir, — I had great pleasure in hearing that you aie ut 
last on good terms with your father Cultivate his kindness by all 
honest and manly means Life is but short , no time can be 
afturded but for the indulgence of real sorrow, or contests upon 
questions seriously momentous Let us not throw any of our 
days away upon useless resentment, or contend who shall hold out 
longest in stubborn malignity It is best not to be angry, and 
best, in the next place, to be quicklj' reconciled May you and 
your father pass the remainder of y -ur time in reciprocal benevo- 
lence * 

■t ♦ >1 * * r * 

“ Do you ever hear from Mr Langton ^ I visit him sometimes, 
but he does not talk. I do not like his scheme of life , but, as I 
am not permitted to undeistand it, I cannot set anything right 
that IS wrong His children are sweet babies 

" I hope my irreconcileable enemy, Mrs Boswell, is well Desire 
her not to transmit her malevolence to the young people Let 
me have Alexander, and Veronica, and Euplienna, for my 
fnepds 

“ Mrs Williams, whom you may reckon as one of your well- 
wishers, IS in a feeble and languishing state, with little hope of 
growing better She went for some part of the autumn into the 
country, but is little benefited , and Dr Lawrence confesses that 
Ins art is at an end Death is, however, at a distance , and what 
more than that can we say of ourselves ? I am sorry for her pain, 
and more soiiy lor her decay Mr Levetl is lound, wind and 
limb 

" I was some weeks this autumn at Brighthclmston The place 
was very dull, and I was not well, the expedition to the Hebrides 
was the most pleasant journey that I ever made Such an elTurt 
annually would give the world a little diversification 

" Every year, however, we cannot wander, and must therefore 
endeavour to spend our time at home as well as we can I believe 
It IS best to throw life into a method, that every hour may bring its 
employment, and every employment have its hour Xenophon 
observes, in his ‘ Treatise of Oeconomy,' that if every thing be 
kept in a certain place, when any thing is worn out or consumed, 
the vacuity which it leaves will shew what is wanting , so, if every 
part of time has its duty, the hour will call into remembrance its 
proper engagement. 

“ I have not practised all this prudence myself, but I have suf- 

VOL II II 
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fcred much for want of it , and I would have you, by timely recol- 
lection and stCcidi rtsoluiion, escape from those evils which have 
lam liLivy upon me J am, mydtartst Ihiswell, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam Johnson. 

“ roll co'irt, N'l V i6, I77'i" 

On the iGtIi of November I informed him that Mr Strahan bad 
Atnt me tmlvf copies of the “Jmiiney to the VV^eslern Islands,” 
handaimcly bound, instead of the t-j!,enty copies which were stipu- 
hitcd, but which, I supposed, were to be onlj in sheets, requested 
to Know how they should be distiibiitcd and mentioned that I I id 
another son burn to me, who was named David, and was a sickly 
infant. 

To James Boswfll, Esq. 

" r*F»R Sia, — I hast been for some time ill of a cold, which, 
perhaps, I made an escusc to myself lor not wiitiny, when in reality 
I Knew not what to say 

•' The books you must at last distribute as \ou think best, in my 
name, or \our own, as jou are inclined, or as jou lud^e most 
proper Hvci} body cannot be obliged, but 1 wish that nobody n.ay 
be offended Do the best you can 

“I conf'ralulate you on the increase of your famiH, and hope 
that little David is h} this time well, and 1 is mamma perfcctlj 
recovered I am much pie iscd to hear of the re-cstablishmenl of 
kindness between )OU and jour father Cultivate his paternal 
tenderness as much as \ou cm To live at vaiiance at all is 
uncomfortable, and v.im "ice with a f'liiti is still more uncomfort- 
able Besides that, m ''a vvh >li dispute vou have the wron;; side, 
.vt hast you gave the fust piovuc.iti<>n,, and some of them very 
o'.lcnsive Let it now be all over As v ou have no reason to think 
that 30 ur new mother has shown jou anj fool play, treat her with 
respect, and with some degree of confidence, this will secure j’our 
hither When once a discordant family has felt the pleasure oi 
pinci, thev will not willingly lose it If Mrs Boswell would but 
be li lends with me, we might now shut the temple of Janus 

“ What came of Dr Mtmiss cause’ Is the question about the 
negro determined ’ Has Sir Allan any reasonable hopes ’ What 
IS become of poor Macquarry’ Let me know the event of all these 
litigations I wish particularly well to the negro and Sir Allan 
“Mrs. Williams has been much out of order, and though she is 
something better, is likely, in her physician's opinion, to endure her 
malady for life, though she may, perhaps, die of some other, Mrs. 
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Thrale is big, and fancies that she carnes a boy , if it were very 
reasonable to wish much about it, I should wish her not to be dis- 
appointed The desire of male heirs is not appendant only to 
feudal tenures A son is almost necessary to the continuance of 
Thrale's fortune, for what can misses do with a brewhouse^ Lands 
are litter for daughters than trades 

“ Baretti went away Irom Thrale's in some whimsical fit of dis- 
gust or ill-nature, without taking any leave ^ It is well il he finds 
in any other place as good an habitation, and as many conveniences 
He has got five-and-twenty guineas by translating Sir Joshua’s 
Discourses into Italian, and Mr Thrale gave him an hundred m the 
spring, so that he is )’et in no difficulties 

** Colman has bought Foote's patent, and is to allow Foote for life 
sixteen hundred pounds a year, as Reynolds told me, and to allow 
him to play so often on such terms that he may gain four hundred 
pounds more What Colman can get by this bargain, but trouble 
and hazard, I do not see “ I am, dear Sir, 

** Vour humble servant, 

"Dec 31,1776” “ Sam. JoiiNSoM. 


^ hnrelti Has nearly three 1 ears a mem- 
i Li III the household, and seems lo have 
liceii a standing clement, of disc<tTd — 
•‘.iiiing up JbL> pupils (0 ic^olt against 
iIk r tnotner it is cvideni lli it he h is 
impost <1 on the mis'ress <if the house by 
me giiod-natuied pdrliality ofMr Ihrale 
and Johnson 'ihe lady's account is as 
follows — 

' Yes’erday, when Sir Joshua and 
J il/maunce dined here, 1 addieaied my- 
•scll lo him ^vilh great paiticuluily of 
iiicntion, begging lus company for Sa- 
turd,a>, as I expected ladies, and siid he 
Tiiu-sl cuine and flirt with tliein, &:c My 
I luphter 111 the mennlime kept on telling 
nu Ihit Mr BareUi was gronm very old 
iiid aery eioss, would not lookat her cx- 
ein-rs, hut said be would leave this house 
<<non for il was no better than Pandxmo- 
niiiiu Accordingly, the next dtiy he 
jiaiKed np his cloke-hag which he had 
not done for three years, and sent it to 
town , and while we were wondenng 
wh it he would say about it at breaklast, 
he was walking lo London hiTnse\[,Nnlh- 
out taking leave of any one person, ex- 
cept It may be the girl, who owns they 
had much talk, m the course of which he 
expressed great aversion lo me and even 
to her, who, he said, be once tbousht 
well of 

" Xow whether she bad ever told Ihe 


m in things that I niighl h iv e said of him 
111 his al»si.iiLe, by w ly ol ]*rovokmg him 
lo go, and so nd hersdf ol lus tuition, 
whtiher he was f uiled up with the last 
100 giiinca" and longed to be spending 
It a//* Jtaliam , ulietbcr he thought 
Mr Ihrale would l dl ]iim buk, and he 
‘hould be bcllCT isliblishcd here than 
cvri , or whether he redly wis idiot 
enough to be angiv at my llire.itening 
to whip Susan niifl Sophy for going out 
oflHiujuls, allhuugl) hul givtii them 
lea\o, for Hetty said that was the fust 
oficnee he look huff at, I never bhall 
know " 

Ills own reflections on the nuUor are 
to be found in his Marginalia — 

*‘On this day 1 quilled Sire uinni with- 
out taking Jcive, perfectly liitd with the 
Impertinence of the lady, who look every 
opportunity to disgust me 1 had bv tbol 
time been, in a manner, one of the family 
dunng SIX years and a half, teaching 
Q'lerny Spanish and Italian from morn 
Ull night, at her earnest desire ongmjJVy, 
and Joknsotfs, who had made me hope 
that Ihrale would at last give me an 
annuity for my pains , but never receiving 
a shilling from him or from her, I grew 
tired at last, and on some provocation 
from her, left them abruptly ” 

* It proved a lucky venture, as Colman 
only had to make a smgle year’s pa) nient 
II— a 
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The Reverend Dr Hu^h Blair, who had long been admired as a. 
preachei at Edinburgh, thought now of diffusing his excellent sei- 
mons more extensively, and eiicreaxing his reputation, by publishing 
a collection of tlicm He transmitted the manuscript to Mr Strahan, 
the printer, who after keeping it for some time, wrote a letter to him, 
diseouri^ing tlie publieation Such at first was the unpropitious 
state of one of the most successful theological books that has ever 
appeirid Mr Stiahan, howeter, had sent one of the sermons to 
Dr lolinso' for his opinion, and after his unfavouiable letter to 
ill hi iir had been sent ofl, he leceived from Johnson on Christmas- 
eve, a note in which was the following paragraph . 

“ I have read o\er Di Blairs first sermon with moie than appro- 
bation , to say it IS good, is to say too little 

1 believe Mr Strahan had very soon alter this time a converse 
tior with Dr Johnson coreeining them and then he veiy candidlv 
wiott a^ain to Di Blair, enclosing Johnson s note, and agreeing to 
purchase tiic voUimi for which he and Mr Cadell gave one hundred 
pounds The salt was so rapid and extensive, and the approbation 
of the [ubliek so high, that to their honour be it lecuided, the pro 
pneturs made Dr Blair a present first of one sum, and afterwards 
of another, of fifty pounds, thus voluntarily doubling the stipulate 1 
price , and when he prepared another volume they gave him at 
once three hundred pounds, being in all five hundred pounds, by an 
a,,reement to which I am a subscribing witness , and now for a 
third oeiivu volume he has leceived no less than six bundled 
pounds 

In 1777, it appiais fiom his •• Prayers and Meditations" that 
Johnson suffered much horn a state of mind "unsettled and per- 
plexed, and from that constitutional gloom, which, togethc with 
h, I xtreme humility and arxictv with reguid to his religious stite, 
I ladc him contemplate himself through too dark and unfavourable 
a medium. It may be said ot him, that he “ saw God in clouds." 
C i rtain we may be of his injustice to himself in the following 
I imentable paragraph which it is painful to think came from the 
contrite heart of this great man, to whose labours the world is so 
much indebted “When I survey mv past life, I discover nothing 
but a barren waste of time with some disorders of body, and dis- 
turbances of the mind very near to madness, which I hope He that 
made me will suffer to extenuate many faults, and excuse many 
dehciencies."* But we find his devotions in this year eminently 


Frayns and Meditations, p 155 
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fervent, and we are comforted by observing intervals of quiet, com- 
posure, and gladness 

On Easter-day we find the following emphatick prayer: “Almighty 
and most merciful Father, who seest all our miseries, and knowest 
all our necessities, look down upon me, and pity me Defend me 
from the violent incursion of evil thoughts, and enable me to form 
and keep such resolutions as ma}' conduce to the discharge of the 
duties which thy providence shall appoint me, and so help me, by 
thy Holy Spirit, that my heart may surely there be fixed where 
true joys aie to be found, and that 1 may serve Thee with pure 
affection and a cheerful mind Have mercy upon me, O God, have 
mercy upon me , years and infirmities oppress me, terrour and 
anxiety beset me Have mercy upon me, my Creator and my 
Judge In all perplexities relieve and free me; and so help me 
by thy Holy Spirit, that I may now so commemorate the death 
of thy Son our Saviour Jesus Christ, as that when this short and 
painful life shah have an end, I may, for his sake be received 
to everlasting happiness Amen ’ * 

While he was at church the agreeable impressions upon his mind 
are thus commemorated, “ I was for some time much distressed, 
but at last obtained, I hope fiom the God of Peace, more quiet than 
I have enjoyed for a long time I had made no resolution, but 
as my heart giew lighter, mv hopes revived, and my courage 
increased , and 1 wrote with my pencil in my Common Prayer 
Book, 

“ Vtlu oiJinaiida 
liibha leginda 
Theologtce Optra ilttntia. 

Serviendnm et lutandnm." 

Mr Sleevens, whose generosity is well known, joined Dr John- 
son in kind assistance to a female relation of Dr Goldsmith, and 
desired that on her return to Ireland she would procure authentick 
particulars of the life of her celebrated relation. Concerning her 
there is the following letter . 

To George Steevens, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, — You will be glad to hear that from Mrs Goldsmith,* 
svhom we lamented as drowned, I have received a letter full of 
* Frayere and Meditations, p 158 * 

* This must have been Heniy Gold- again eserting himself for the destitate 
smith's daughter See Appendix jd, vol members of the family 
h^, of Mr Forster’s hie of the poeL * This should be p 157 
Nearly twenty years later Steevens was 
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gratitude to us all, with promise to make the enquines which we 
recommended to her 

" I would have had the honour of conveying this intelligence to 
Mies Caulfield,' but that her letter is not at hand, and I know not 
the direction. You will tell the good news I am, Sir, 

“ Your most, &c 

“ Sam Johnson. 

«llbriuija3 177;" 


Mr Boswell to Dr Johnson 

I dmhurgb, Feb 14, 1777 

“ Mv nrAR Sir, — My st.ite of epistolary accounts with you at 
present is (.xtraoidinary Ihe biilance, as to number, is on your 
side I am indebted to you for two letters , one dated the l6th 
of November, upon which very day I wrote to jou, so that our 
lettc's weie ( sactly e\Lh iiir,cd, and one dated the 21st of December 
last 

“ My heart was waimed with gratitude by the truly kind contents 
ol both of them , and it is amaring and veving that I have allowed 
so much time to tUpse without writing to >ou But dr lay is in 
hcrent in me, bv natuie or by bad habit I waiUd till I should 
have an oppoitunitv of pa>ing you my compliments on a new year. 
1 have piociastinalcd till the year is no longer new 

* * * * t « 

“Dr Mciiiis s cause was dete mined a,rainst him, with 40I costs. 
The lord I'rcs dent, and two other ol the Judges, dissented from 
the m.ijoritv upon this giouiid —that although there may have been 
no inter tion to in'iiit him I , callin^ him Doctor of Medtcxnr, 
instead of /’biviriiii vet as he remonstrated against the desig 
nation btlore the chaner was printed oH, and represented that it 
was disagreeable and even huitiul to him, it was ill na^uied to 
refuse to alter it, and let him have the designation to which he 
was certainly entitled My own opinion is, that our court has 
judged w'ong The delendanls weie ,n mala fide, to persist in 
naming him in a way that he disliked You remember poor Gold- 
smith, when he grew importart and wished to appear Doctor 
Major, could not bear you calling him Goldj Would it not have 
been wrong to have named him so in your ■ Preface to Shakspeare,’ 
or in any senous permanent writing of any sort ? The difficulty is, 
whether an action should be allowed on such petty wrongs D* 
minimis non curat lex. 


' A relation of Lord Charlcmonl’i 
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“ The Negro cause is not yet decided A memorial is preparing 
on the side of slavery I shall send you a copy as soon as it is 
printed Maclaurin is made happy by your approbation of his 
memorial for the black. 

“ Macquany was here in the winter, and we passed an evening 
together. The sale of his estate cannot be prevented. 

" Sir Allan Maclean's suit against the Duke of Argyle, for 
recovering the ancient inheritance of his family, is now fairly 
before all our Judges I spoke for him yesterday, and Maclaurin 
to-day Crosbie spoke to-day against him Three more counsel are 
to be heard, and next week the cause will be determined I send 
you the Informahons or Ca^es on each side, which I hope you will 
read You said to me when we were under Sir Allan’s hospitable 
roof, ‘ I will help him with my pen ’ You said it with a generous 
glow , and though his Grace of Argyle did afterwards mount you 
upon an excellent horse, upon which ‘ you looked like a Bishop,’ 
you must not swerve from your purpose at Inchkenneth I wish 
you may understand the points at issue, amidst our Scotch law 
principles and phrases 

[Here followed a full state of the case, in which I endeavoured 
to make it as clear as I could to an Englishman, who had no 
knowledge of the formularies and technical language of the law 
of Scotland ] 

“ I shall inform you how the cause is decided here But as 
it may be brought under the review of our judges, and is certainly 
to be carried by appeal to the House of Lords, the assistance of 
such a mind as yours will be of consequence Your paper on 
Vicious Intromission is a noble proof of what you can do even in 
Scotch law 

******* 

" I have not yet distributed all your books Lord Mailes and 
Lord Monboddo have each received one, and return you thanks. 
Monboddo dined with me lately, and having drank tea, we were 
a good while by ourselves, and as I knew that he had read the 
‘Journey’ superficially, as he did not talk of it as I wished, I 
brought it to him, and read aloud several passages, and then he 
talked so, that I told him he was to have a copy from the authour. 
He begged that might be marked on it. 

*«*••** 

•' I ever am, my dear Sir, 

“ Your most faithful 

*' And affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell" 
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Sir Ali.xanulu DrcK to Dr Samufl Johnson. 

" Preslonlicid, Feb. 17, 1777 

" Sir, — I had yesterday the honour of receiving your book of 
your ‘ Jounitj to the Weitirn Islniuls of Scotland,' which you was 
so good as to send me, hy the hands of our mutual fnend, Mr, 
Bohwcll, of Ajc’iinlcck , for which 1 return you my most hearty 
thanks, and after carefully reading it over again, shall deposit it 
in my liltlr- eollection of choice books, next our worthy friend’s 
‘Journey to Corsica ‘ As there are many things to admire m both 
ptrformani es, I have often wished that no Travels or Journeys 
should be published but those undeitaken by persons of integrity 
and Lapac ty, to judge well, and describe faithfully, and in good 
language, the situation, condition, and manners of the countries 
past through Indeed our country of Scotland, in spite of the 
union of the crowns, is still in most places so devoid of cloathing, 
or covei fiom hedges and plantations, that it was well you gave 
your leaders a sound iiionilotre v'lth respect to that circumstance. 
The truths you have told, and the purity of the language in which 
they are expressed, as your ‘Journey is universally read, may 
and alieady appear to have a very good eflect For a man of 
my acquaintance, who has the largest nursery for trees and hedges 
in this country, tells me, that of late the demand upon him for 
these articles is doubled, and sometimes tripled I have, therefore, 
listed Dr Samuel Johnson in some of my memorandums of the 
principal planters and favoureis of the enclosures, under a name 
which I took the liberty to invent from the Greek, Papadendrion 
I.oril Auchinleck and some few more are of the list I am told 
that one gentleman in the shire of Aberdeen, viz. Sir Archibald 
Grint, has planted above liltv millions of tiees on a piece ol very 
wild ground at Moniniusk I must enquire if he has fenced them 
well, before he enters my list, for, that is the soul of enclosing 
1 began myself to plant a little, our ground being too valuable 
for much, and that is now hfty years ago , and the trees, now 
in my seventy-fourth year, 1 look up to with reverence, and shew 
them to my eldest son, now in his fifteenth year, that they are 
full the heighth of my country-house here, where I had the pleasure 
of receiving you, and hope again to have lhai satisfaction with our 
mutual friend, Mr Boswell I shall always continue with the 
truest esteem, dear Doctor, 

“ Your much obliged, and obedient humble servant, 

“Alexander Dick."* 

■ For a chancier of ihu verv amiable man, see “Journal of aXourto theHebndei, ’ 
3d edit p 36 
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To James Boswell, Esq. 

Di AR Sir, — It is so long since 1 heard anything from you,* tnat 
I am not easy about it , write something to me next post When 
you sent your last letter every thing seemed to be mending, I hope 
nothing has lately grown worse I suppose young Alexander con- 
tinues to thnve, and Veronica is now very pretty company I do 
not suppose the lady is yet reconciled to me, yet let her know that I 
love her very well, and value her very much 

" Dr Blair is printing some sermons If they are all like the 
first, which I have read, they are sermones aurei, ac auro magts 
inirei It is excellently written both as to doctrine and language. 
Mr Watson's book * seems to be much esteemed 

*♦♦*•** 

“ Poor Beaiiclerk still continues very ill Langton lives on as he 
IS used to do His children are very pretty, and, I think, his lady 
loses her Scotch Paoh I never see 

" I have been so distressed by difficulty of breathing, that I lost, 
as was computed, six-and-thirty ounces of blood in a few days I 
am better, but not well 

" I wish you would be vigilant and get me Giaham's ‘Telema- 
chus ' that was printed at Glasgow, a very little book, and 
‘ yohnstoni Poeinata,' another little book, printed at Middleburg 

“ Mrs Williams sends her compliments, and promises that when 
you come hither, she will accommodate 3 'ou as well as ever she can 
in the old room She wishes to know whether you sent her book to 
Sir Alexander Gordon. 

“ My dear Boswell, do not neglect to write to me, for your kind- 
ness IS one of the pleasures of my life, which 1 should be veiysony 
to lose. I am. Sir, 

‘ Your humble servant, 

“ Sam Johnson. 

“I'eb 18, 1777” 

To Dr Samuel Johnson 

Kdmlilili^h, I'rb *4, 1777. 

" My dear Sir, — Your letter dated the i 8 th instant, I had the 
pleasure to receive last post Although my late long neglect, or 
rather delay was truly culpable, I am tempted not to regret it, since 
it has produced me so valuable a proof of your regard. I did 
indeed, during that inexcusable silence, sometimes divert the 

* By the then course of the posl my long letter of the 14th had not yet reached 
him 

* Histoiy of Philip the Second 
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reproaches of my own mind, by fancying that I should hear again 
from you, inquiiing with some anxiety about me, because, for aught 
you knew, I might have been ill 

" You are pleased to shew me, that my kindness is of some con- 
sequence to you My heart is elated at the thought. Be assured, 
my dear Sii, that my atfcction and reverence for you are exalted 
and steady I do not believe that a more perfect attachment ever 
existed ir the history of mankind And it is a noble attachment, 
for the attractions are Genius, Learning, and Piety. 

“ Your diihculty uf bieathing alarms me, and bnngs into my 
imagination an event, which although in the natural course of 
things, 1 must expect at some period, I cannot view with composure 

" My wife IS much honoured by what you say of her. She begfi 
you m.iy accept of tier best compliments She is to send you some 
marmalade of oianges of her orvn making 

V * 4- « 

“ I ever am, my dear Sir, 

‘ Your most obliged 

“ And faithful humble servant, 

“ Jamls Boswell ” 


r<i JxMss BoswtLi, Esq 

“ Dfxr Sir, — I have been much pleased with your late letter, and 
am glad that my old cncm>. Mis Boswell, begins to feel some 
remorse As to Miss Veronica s Scotch, I think it cannot be 
helped An Hnglish maid you might easily have , but she would 
still imitate the greater number, as they would be likewise those 
whom she must most lespec* Hci dialect will not be gross Her 
Mamma has not much Scotch, and you have youiself very little. 
1 hope she knows my name and does not call me Johnston 

' The immediate cause of ray writing is this — One Shaw, who 
seems a modest and a decent man, has written an Erse Grammar, 
which a very learned Highlander, Macbean, has, at my request, 
examined and approved 

“'Ihe book is very little, but Mr Shaw has been persuaded by 
his friends to set it at half a guinea, though I had advised only 
a crown, and thought myself liberal You, whom the authour con- 
siders as a gicat encourager of irgcnious men, will receive a parcel 

Cor </ I.me 30 On "Johnston ' pot the rollouing note — ‘‘Tohiuiw is 
the iDost common English formstion of llic surname from John , Joharltm the 
bcotch lUus nous friend observed that many North Bntoiis pronoiinc^ hu 
name in Iheir own way ” 
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of his proposals and receipts I have undertaken to give 70U notice 
of them, and to solicit your countenance You must ask no poor 
man, because the price is really too high. Yet such a work deserves 
patronage * 

“ It IB proposed to augment our club from twenty to thirty, of 
which 1 am glad , for as we have several in it whom I do not much 
like to consort with,* I am for reducing it to a mere miscellaneous 
collection of conspicuous men, without any determinate character 
» » * ’ ' I am, dear Sir, 

‘ Most ahectionalely yours, 

“ llarrh il, 1777 “ SaM JOHNSON 

*' M3’ respects to Madam, to Veronica, to Alexander, to Euphemia, 
to David.” 


Mr Boswell to Dr Johnson 

” Edinburgh, April 4, 1777 

[After informing him of the death of my little son David, and 
that I could not come to London this spring — ] 

" 1 think It hard that I should be a whole year without seeing 
30U May I presume to petition for a meeting with you in the 
autumn’ You have, I believe, seen all the cathedrals in England, 
except that of Carlisle II 30U are to be with Dr. Taylor, at Ash- 
bourne, it would not be a great journey to come thither We may 
pass a few most agieeable days there by ourselves, and I will 
accompany you a good part of the way to the southward again 
Pray think of this 

" You forget that Mr Shaw’s Erse Grammar was put into your 
hands by myself last yeai Lord Eglintuune put it into mine I 
am glad that Mr Macbean approves of it I have received Mi 
Shaw s Proposals fur its publication, which 1 can perceive are 
written 61 the hand of a Master 

i|k 

“ Pray gel for me all the editions of ■ Walton’s Lives ’ I have a 
notion that the re-publication of them with Notes will fall upon me, 
between Dr Horne and Loid Hailes." 

■ On account of their diffenng Irom him as to religion and pohbcks 

^ Shaw pnbhsbed some recollections of while the island of Great Britain stands 
johneon, in which ib described in detail in the Atlantic Ocean, your name will 
the friendly encouragement he received be mentioned '* When, however, it be- 
By Johnson’s advice, he traielled through came known that he was patronized by 
the country, looking for Frse traditions Johnson, Maepherson bad mfluence suf- 
**Sir,” said the doctor, *Mf you gi\e the hcient to prevent his receiving encoui 
world a vocabulary of that language, agement from the Highland Society 
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Mr. Shaw’s Proposals f for "An Analysis of the Scotch Celticic 
Language," were thus illuminated by the pen of Johnson 

" Though the Erse dialect of the Celtic language has, from the 
earliest times, been spoken in Britain, and still subsists in the 
northern parts and adjacent islands, yet, by the negligence of a 
people rather warlike than lettered, it has hitherto been left to the 
caprice anH judgement of every speaker, and has floated in the 
livin'; voiLL, without the steadiness of analogy or direction of rules. 
An l.rse Giammar is an addition to the stores of literature ; and its 
authour hopes for the indulgence always shewn to those that 
attempt to do what was never done before If his work shall be 
found defective, it is at least all his own . he is not like other 
giammai ans, a compiler or transciiber, what he delivers, he has 
learned by attentive observation among his countrymen, who per- 
haps will be themselves surprized to see that speech reduced to 
principles, which they have used only by imitation 

" The use of this book will, however, not be confined to the 
mountains and islands , it will afford a pleasing and important 
subject of speculation, to those whose studies lead them to trace 
the affinity ol languages, and the migrations of the ancient races of 
mankind " 


To Dr SsMUEL Johnson. 

"Glasgow, April Z4, 1777 

“ Mv ni AR Sir, — Our worthy friend Thrale’s death having 
appealed 111 the newspapers, and been afterwards contradicted, 
I have been placed in a state of very uneasy uncertaintv, from which 
1 hoped to be relieved b\ vou but my hopes have as yet been vain. 
How could you omit to wiite to me on such an occasion ? 1 shall 

wait with anxiety. 

"1 am going to Auchinleck to stay a fortnight with my fathei It 
IS better not to be there very long at one time, liut frequent 
renewals of attention are agreeable to him 

“ Pray tell me about this edition of • The English Poets, with a 
Preface, biographical and critical, to each Authour, by Samuel 
Johnson, LL D.' which I see advertised I am delighted with the 
prospect of it. Indeed I am happy to feel that I am capable ot 
being so much delighted with literature But is not the charm of 
this publication chiefly owing to the viagnum nomen in the front 
of It ’ 

" What do you eay of Lord Chesterfield's Memoirs and last 
Letteis ? 
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“ My wife has made marmalade of oranges for you. I left her 
and my daughters and Alexander all well yesterday. I have taught 
Veronica to speak of you thus' — Dr. Johnson, not Johnston I 
remain, my dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate 

“ And obliged humble servant, 

“James Boswell " 


To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, — The story of Mr. Thrale’s death, as he had neither 
been sick nor in any other danger, made so little impression upon 
me, that I never thought about obviating its effects on any body 
else. It IS supposed to have been produced by the English custom 
of making April fools, that is, of sending one another on some 
foolish errand on the first of April. 

" Tell Mrs Boswell that I shall taste her marmalade cautiously at 
first, Ttmeo Danaos et dona ferentes Beware, says the Italian 
proverb, of a reconciled enemy But when I find it does me no 
harm, I shall then receive it and be thankful for it, as a pledge of 
Arm, and I hope, of unalterable kindness. She is, after all, a dear, 
dear lady. 

“ Please to return Dr Blair thanks for his sermons. The Scotch 
write English wonderfully well 

V * a « * * « 

“Your fiequent vis'ts to Auchinleck, and your short stay there are 
very laudable and very judicious Your present concord with your 
lather gives me great pleasure , it was all that you seemed to want. 

“ My health is very bad, and my nights are very unquiet What 
can I do to mend them ’ I have for this summer nothing better in 
prospect than a journey into StaifoiJ.shire and Derbyshire, perhaps 
with Oxford and Birmingham in my way. 

“ Make my compliments to Miss Veronica , I must leave it to her 
philosophy to comfort you for the loss of little David You must 
remember, that to keep three out of four is more than your share. 
Mrs. Thrale has but four out of eleven 

“ I am engaged to write little Lives, and little Prefaces, to a little 
edition of the English Poets I think 1 have persuaded the book- 
sellers to insert something of Thomson, and if you could give me 
some information about him, for the life which we have is veiy 
scanty, I should be glad I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

"Maya, 1777" 
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To those who dtligh*- in tracing the progress of works of literature, it 
will be un enlertaiiiim iit to coni) ire the limited design with the ample 
«.xeLUtion of that admirable perlormance, “The Lives of the English 
Poets,” which is the richest, most beautiful, and indeed most peifcct 
production of his pen His notion of it at this time appears in the 
preceding letter He has a memorandum in this jear, “29 May, 
Laster Lve, I treated with booksellers on a bargain, but the timi 
was not long * The bargain was concerning that undertaking^ 
but his tender conscience seems alarmed lest it should have in- 
truded too much on his devout pieparation for the solemnity of the 
ensuing day Lut, indeed, veij little time was necessary for John- 
son s concluding a treat} with the Booksellers , as he had, I believe, 
less attention to profit from his labours than any man to whom lite 
riture has been a profession I shall here insert from a 1 tter to 
me from a late w^irth} Incnd Mr Ldward Dill}, though of a later 
date, an accout t of this plan so happily conceived since it v as the 
occasion of procuiing for us an elcgint collection of the best 
biography and criticism of which our language can boast. 

To James Boswell Esq 

* Sciithill Sept 26 17S7 

“ Ds/k Sir, — Y ou will find b} this letter, that 1 am still in the 
s ime dim retreat, from ll c noise and bustle of London, as when I 
wiotc to you list I im h ippv to nnd }ou hid such an agie»ib]e 
meeting with voui old fiicnd Di Johnson, I have no dot bt }our 
stock IS mucii incu iscd bv the interview few men, na} I ma} say, 
SI iiccl} ail} minhi „ot thit fend e f 1 now ledge and entertainment 
IS Dr Johnson in convcisa'un When he opens freel}, everyone 
IS attentive to what 1 e sav s and eannot lail ol improvement as well 
as pleasure 

“ The edition of the Poets, now printing will do honour to the 
1 n„lish press and a concise eeci iint e f the lilu of each authour, by 
Dr Johnson, will be a vet} valuible addit 01, and stamp the reputa 
tion of this edition supvnerto anv thin„ that is gone before The 
first cause that gave rise to this undertaking, 1 believe was owingto 
the little trifling edition of the Pctts, printing b} the Martins, at 
I dinburgh, and to be sold b} Bell, in I i ndon Upon examining the 
volumes which were printed the t}pe was found so extremel} small, 
that many persons could not read them , not onlv this inconvenience 
attended it, but the inaccurac} 01 the press was very conspicuous 
These reasons, as well as the idea of an invasion of what we call 
our Literary Property, induced the London Booksellers to print an 

• Pra) irs 111 i McUumoni p 1J5 
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plegant and accurate edition of all the English Poets of reputation, 
from Chaucer to the present time 

“ Accordingly a select numbei of the most respectable booksellers 
met on the occasion, and, on consulting together, agreed, that all 
the proprietors of copy-right in the various Poets should be sum- 
moned together , and when thci- opinions were given, to proceed 
immediately on the business Accoidingly a meeting was held, 
consisting of about forty of the most respectable booksellers of 
London, when it was agreed that an elegant and uniform edition of 
' The English Poets ' should be immediately printed, with a concise 
account of the life of each authour, by Di Samuel Johnson , and 
that three persons should be deputed to wait upon Dr Johnson, to 
solicit him to undertake the Lives, viz T. Davies, Stralian, and 
Cadell The Doctor very politely undertook it, and seemed evceed- 
ingly pleased with the proposal As to the terms, it was leit entirely 
to the Doctor to name his own . he mentioned two hundred 
guineas it was immediately agreed to, and a farther compliment, 
I believe, will be made him A committee was likewise appointed 
to engage the best engravers, viz Bartolozzi, Sherwin, Hall, &c 
Likewise another committee for giving directions about the paper, 
printing, &c so that the whole will be conducted with sprit, and in 
the best manner, with respect to authourship, editorship, engrav- 
ings, 4 lC &c Mj brother will give you a list of the Poets we mean 
to give, many of which are within the time of the Act of Queen 
Anne which Martin and Bell cannot give, as they have no property 
in them , the prupiieturs are almost all the booksellers in London of 
consequence, I am, dear Sir, 

“Ever yours, 

“ Edw \rd Dilly." 

I shall aftenvards have occasion to consider the extensive and 
varied range which Johnson took, when he was once led upon ground 
which he trod with a peculiar delight, having long been intimately 
acquainted with all the cireumst."sees of it that could interest and 
please. 

Dr Johnson to Charles O'Cokor, Esq ' 

“Sir, — Having had the pleasure of conversing with Dr Campbell 
about your chaiacter and your literary undertaking, I am resolved 
to gratify myself by renewing a correspondence which began and 

■ Mr Walker, of the Treasury, Dublin, who ohlipngly communicated to me thia 
and a former letter from Dr Johnson to the same gentleman (for which see Vol 1 
page 177) wntes to me as follows — “Perhaps it would gratify you to have some 
-•ccount of Mr, O Conor He is an amiable, learned, venerable old gentleman, of an 
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ended a i^reat while ago, and ended, I am afraid, by my fault ; a 
fault which, if you have not forgotten it, you must now forgive. 

" Ii I have ever disappointed >ou, give me leave to tell you, that 
you have likewise disappointed me I expected great discoveries 
in Irish antiquity, and large publications in the Irish language , but 
the world still remains as it was, doubtful and ignorant What the 
Irish language is in itself, and to what languages it has affinity, 
are vei^ interesting questions, which every man wishes to see 
resolved that has any philological or historical curiosity Dr. 
Leland begins his history too late the ages which deserve an exact 
enquiry are those times (for such there were’) when Ireland was the 
school of the west, the quiet habitation of sanctity and literature. 
If you could give a history, though imperfect, of the Irish nation, 
from its conversion to Christianity to the invasion from England, 
you would amplify knowledge with new \iews and new objects. 
Set about it, tlurcfoie if you can. do what you can easily do 
without anxious evactness Laj the foundation, and leave the 
superstructure to posterity I am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam Johnson. 

" May 19, 1777 " 

Early in this year came out, in two volumes quarto, the posthu- 
mous works of the leained Dr Zachary Pearce, Bishop of Rochester, 
hciiig “ A Commentar) , with Notes, on the four Evangelists and 
the Acts of the Apostles, ' with other theological pieces Johnson 
had now an opportunity of making a grateful return to that excel- 
lent prelate, who, we have seer, was the only person who gave him 
any assistance in the compilation of his Dictionary. The Bishop 
had left some account ot his life and character, written by himself 
To this Johnson made some valuable additions,! and also iurnished 
to the editor, the Reverend Mr Derby, a Dedication,! which I shall 
here insert, both because it will appear at this time with peculiar 

iiiJipeiident fortune vho lives al IlLlini,;ii 111 Ihc c unit of Koscommon , he is an 
n'mired anter, and Member ol ibe In b Acndin \ ILe above Letter is alluded to 
in the Preface to the id (dit ol his I'l'-eit p j 

Car er atd — 1 o the note v td ' Mr O C oiior has since died at the age of eight) - 
tv 1 July I, 1791 ScL V veil diavn ebariclei of him m Ihc Gentleman’s Maauaine 
lor August, 1791 ” 


' In his * Historv of Irclvud ” Dr the lette- wvs vn enthusiastic patiiot, 
( vnij bell has printed this p issvgc “ ly and not likel> to have made a mistake to 
such there weie and Mi Crol.er vould the ]ircjudice ol his countiy The quah- 
seem to be nght in supp sing that to be lication, loo, is more in Johnson s st'itel) 
the true veiMon Dr Laiujibell vhocamed manner 
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propnety , and because it will tend to propni^atc and increase that 
“ feivour of Loyally," which in me, who boast of the name of 
Tor\, is not only a principle hut a passion. 

To Tin Kin'g 

“ Sir, — I presume to lai before ^our Majesty the last labours of 
a leained Bishop, who died in the toils and dulios of his calling 
He IS now beyond the reach of all earthly honours and rewards , 
and only the hope of inciting utlie.s to imitate him, makes it now 
fit to be remembtred, that he enjojed in his life the favour of jour 
Majesty. 

“ The tumultuary life of Piinces seldom peimits them to survey 
the Wide e'xtent of national inteiesl, witiiout losing sight of private 
merit to exhibit qualities which may be imitated by the highes' 
and the humblest of mankind, -ind to be at onee amiable and 
great 

“ Such char.i(ters, if now and then thry appear in histoij, aie 
conn mplated with admiration May it be the ambition of all your 
subjeets to make haste with their tribute of rewerenee and as 
posteiity may learn from your Maj sty how Kings should live 
mat ’hey learn, likewise, irom youi people, how t'ip_, '■hould be 
honoured I am, 

“ M i\ It please your M ijisty, 

“With the most proloiind lespoet, 

“ Youi M,>|tsty s 

“ Most dutiful and disotcd 

" Sul'iiet ,ind SI ivant '' 

In the summer hr w rote a Piologuc ^ whieh was spol ' n heloie 
“A Word to the Wise," a comedy by 'Mr Hugh Killy, which had 
been brought upon the stage in 1770, but its disign being sup- 
posed favourable to the minietry . It i.,11 a saenfice to popular fury, 
and, in the playhouse phrase, was dnruud By the generosite of 
Mr Harris, the propiietor of Coeent Oaideii the.itie, it was now 
exhibited for one night, for the benefit of the authour s widow 
and children To conciliate the favour of the .ludienee was tin 
intention of Johnson's Prologue, which, as it n nut long, I shall 
here insert, as a proof that li'S po^lieal talents weie in no degice 
impaired 

" 'I his night presents a play, whieli publick rage, 

Or right or wrong, onee hooted from the stage 

Cor et Ad — Line ii from llic foot A fur “its dwieii 'leina sujipnsf rl fivouri bit ro 
the miju£trv," read, “be Lieiuij a uiiUi lui luin,vliy 111 ui.e ul liie iieii-iji ijiers ' 

VOL II 12 
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T‘'rom 7eal, or malice, now no more we dread, 

For Eii,;lish vcnjirance itars not with the deadm 

A gncr lub lae regards with pitying eye 

The man Hlioin Fate has laid where all must lie. 

To \Mt, reviving from its authour's dust, 

Be kind, ye judges, or at least be just : 

Let no renew'd hostilities invade 

'111 oblivioub „rave’s inviolable shade 

Let one great payment every claim appease. 

And him who cannot hurt, allow to please , 

'lo please bj scenes, unconscious of oflence, 
lly harnileib meiriment or useful sense 
Where aught of bright or fair the piece displays, 

Approve it only — 'tis too late to praise 
II want of skill or want of care appear, 

I'uibeai to hiss, — the poet cannot hear 

By all, like him, must piaise and blame be found. 

At Ust a fleeting gleam, or tmpfv sound 
Yet then shall calm reflection bless the night. 

When liberal pity dignified delight , 

When pleasuie In d her toich at virtue’s flame. 

And mirth was bounty with an humbler name " 

A circumstance which could not fail to be very pleasing to John- 
son, occuiied this year 1 he Tiagedy of “ Sir 'I'homas Overbury,” 
wiitten by his early companion in London, Richard Savage, was 
brought out with alterations at Drury lane theatre * The Prologue 
lo It was written by Mr Richard Uiindslcy Sheridan , in which, after 
describing very pathetically the wretchedness of 

111 fated Savage, at whose birth was giv'n 
No parent but the Muse, no friend but Heav'n ; *' 

he concluded with an elegsnt compliment to Johnson on his Dic- 
tionary, that wonderful performance which cannot be too uiren or 
too highly praised , of winch Mr. Harris, in his “ Philological 
Inquiries, ■ justly and liberally observes, •' Such is its merit, that 
oui language does nut possess a more copious, leu.rned, and valu- 
able work ' 'fhe coneluding lints of this Prologue w'ere these : 

•' So pleads the tale* that gives to future times 
The son s misfoitunes and the parent's crime", 

• Purl I iTsi, ( hip 4 v ii Lii,, Richard Savage, b) Dr Juei,, ji *• 

r -r el AJ Lmt 31 for "concluded with ’ reuJ, " inlroduced." 

’ Not at Drury lane, but at Coven! garden 7 heatre 
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There shall his fhme (if own'd to-ni(;ht) survive, 

Fix'd by THE HAND THAT HIDS OUR LANOUAGE LIIE ' 

Mr Sheridan here at once did honour to his taste and to his 
liberality of sentiment, by shewing that he was not prejudiced from 
the unlucky difference which had taken place between his worthy 
father and Dr. Johnson I have already mentioned, that Johnson 
was very desirous of reconciliation with old Mr Sheridan It will, 
therefore, not seem at all surprizing that he was zealous in acknow- 
ledging the brilliant merit of his son While it had as yet bei n 
displayed only m the drama, Johnson proposed him .is a member 
of The Literary Club, obseiving that “ lie who has written the 
two best comedies of his age, is surely a considerable man " And 
he had, accordingly, the honour to be elected , for an honour it 
undoubtedly must be allowed to be, when it is considered of whom 
that society consists, and that a single black ball cvcludes a 
candidate. 


Mr Boswell to Dr Johnson 

■‘ 1,110 9 >777 

'■ Mv DEAR Sir, — For the health of mj wife anti childrtr 1 have 
taken the little country-house at which you visited niy uncle, Dr 
Boswell, who, having lost his wife, is gone to live with his son We 
took possession of our villa about a week ago we have a gaideii 
of three quarters of an acre, well stocked with fruit tiees and flowers, 
and goosebeiries and currants, and pease and beans, and cabbages, 
&c &c and my children are quite happy I now write to you in 
a little study, from the window of which I see around me a verd iiit 
grove, and beyond it the lofty mountain, called Arthur's Seat 

“Your last letter, in which you desire me to send jou some 
additional information concerning Thomson, reached me very for- 
tunately just as I was going to Lanark, to pul my wife's two 
nephews, the young Campbells, to school there, under the care 
of Mr Thomson, the master of it, whose wile is sister to the 
authour of the Seasons She is an old woman , but her memory 
IS very good , and she will with pleasure give me for you every 
particular that you wish to know, and she can tell Pray then 
take the trouble to send me such questions as may lead to bio- 
graphical materials You say that the Life which we have of 
Thomson is scanty Since I received your letter, I have read 
his Life, published under the name of Cibber, but as you told me, 
really written by a Mr. Shiels , that written by Dr Murdoch , one 
prefixed to an edition of the ‘ Seasons,' published at Edinburgh, 

12 — 2 
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which IB compounded of both, with the addition of an anecdote 
of Quin’s relieving Thomson from prison; the abridgement of 
Murdoch's life of him, in the ‘ Biographia Bntannica,’ and another 
abridgement of it in the ‘ Biographical Dictionary,' ennched with 
Dr Joseph Warton's critical panegyrick on the ‘ Seasons ' in his 
‘ Bssay on the Genius and Wnfings of Pope ' from all these it 
appears to me that we have a pretty full account of this poet. 
Howrv'-i, jou will, 1 doubt not, shew me many blanks, and I 
shall do what can be done to have them filled up As Thomson 
never retuincd to Scotland, (which yoit will think very wise,) his 
bister can speak from her own knowledge only as to the early 
part of his life. She has some letters from him, which may pro- 
bably give light as to his more advanced progress, if she will let 
us see them, which I suppose she will I believe George Lewis 
Scott and Dr Armstrong are now his only surviving companions, 
while he hved in and about London , and they, I dare say, can 
tell more of him than is yet known My own notion is, that 
Thomson was a much coarser man than his friends are willing to 
as knowledge llis ‘Seasons' are indeed full of elegant and pious 
sentiments but a rank soil, naj a dunghill, will produce beautiful 
flowers 

“ Your edition of the ‘ English Poets ’ will be very valuable, on 
account of the ‘ Prefaces and Lives ' But I have seen a specimen 
of an edition of the Poets at the Apollo press, at Edinburgh, which, 
for excellence in punting and engraving, highly deserves a liberal 
encouragement 

“ Most sincerely do I regret the bad health and bad rest with 
which you have been afflicted , and I hope you are better I cannot 
believe that the piologue winch you generously gave to Mr Kelly’s 
widow and children the oiliir day, is the effusion of one in sickness 
and in disquietude , but external circumstances are never suie indi- 
cations of the state of man I send you a letter which I wrote to 
you two years ago at Wilton , and did not send at the time, for fear 
of being icpToved as indulging too much tenderness , and one 
written to you at the tomb of Melancthon, which I kept back, lest I 
should appear at once too superstitious and too enthusiastick. I 
now imagine that perhaps they may please you 

“ You do not take the least notice of my proposal for our meeting- 
at Carlisle Though I ha\e meritoriously refrained from visiting 

Car ft Ai — Line 39 On “Cirbsle" pot (he following note — ^"t)r Johnson had 
huiiseir talked of our seeing Carlisle together Btgh was a favourite word of his to 
denote -i person of rank He said to me, * Sir, 1 believe w'e may meet at the honae 
of a Kujnun Cathohek lady in Ciunbedand , a high lady. Sir ' 1 afterwarda dia- 
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London this year, I ask you if it would not be wrong that I should 
be two years without having the benefit of your conversation, when, 
if you come down as far as Derbyshire, we may meet at the expence 
of a few days journeying, and not many pounds I wish you to see 
Carlisle, which made me mention that place But if you have not 
a desire to complete your tour of the English cathedrals, I will take 
a larger share of the road between this place and Ashbourne. So 
tell me nehere you will fix for our passing a few days by ourselves. 
Now don’t cry ‘ foolish fellow,’ or ‘ idle dog ' Chain your humour, 
and let your kindness play. 

" You will rejoice to hear that Miss Macleod, of Rasay, is 
married to Colonel Mure Campbell, an excellent man, with a pretty 
good estate of his own, and the prospect of having the Earl of 
Loudoun’s fortune and honours Is not this a noble lot for our fair 
Hebridean ’ How happy am 1 that she is to be in Ayrshiie We 
shall have the Laird of Rasay, and old Malcolm, and I know not 
how many gallant Macleods, and bagpipes, .liiic. &c. at Auchinleck, 
Perhaps you may meet them all there 

“ Without doubt you have read what is called ‘ The Life of David 
Hume,' written by himself, with the letter from Dr. Adam Smith 
subjoined to it Is not this an age of daring effrontery ? My 
friend Mr Anderson, Protessor of Natural Philosophy at Glasgow, 
at whose house you and I supped, and to whose care Mr Windham, 
of Norfolk, was entrusted at that University, paid me a visit lately; 
and after we had talked with indignation and contempt of the 
poisonous productions with which this age is infested, he said there 
wis now an excellent opportunity for Dr Johnson to step forth I 
agreed with him that you might knock Hume’s and Smith’s heads 
together, and make vain and ostentatious infidelity exceedingly 
ridiculous Would it not be worth your while to crush such 
noxious weeds in the moral garden^ 

“ You have said nothing to me of Dr. Dodd I know not how 
you think on that subject , though the newspapers give us a saying 
of yours in favour of mercy to him But I own I am very desirous 
that the royal prerogative of remission of punishment, should be 
employed to exhibit an illustrious instance of the regard which 
GOD’S Vicegerent will ever shew to piety and virtue. If for ten 

covered Ihat he meant Mrs Stnckland, sister nt Charles Townley, Esq whose very 
noble collection of statues and piclures u not more to be admired, than his exlra- 
ordinary and polite readmess in shewing it, which I and sevenl of my fnends have 
agreeably eapenenced They who aie poasessed of valuable stores of gratiScation to 
penous of taste, should exercise their benevolence in impaitiag the pleasure Grate- 
nil adcnowledgements are due to Welbore Elhs Agar, Esq for the liberal access 
which he is pleased to allow to hu exquisite collection of pictures ” 
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righteous men the Almighty would have spared Sodom, shall not a 
thousand acts of goodness done by Dr Dodd counterbalance one 
crime ^ Such an instance would do more to encourage goodness, 
than his execution woula do to deter from vice I am not afraid of 
any bad consequence to society, for who will persevere for a long 
course of >ears in a distinguished discharge of religious duties, 
with a view to commit a forgery with impunity? 

" Prai make my best compliments acceptable to Mr. and Mrs 
Til. .lie, by assuring them of my hearty joy that the Master as you 
call him IS alive I hope I shall often taste his Champagne — 
soliirlj 

" I haie not heard fiom Langton for a long time I suppose he 
is as usual, 

‘ Studious the busj moments to deceive.’ 

*■ ^ t 4 * 

" I remain, mj dear Sir, 

“ Your most affection ite 

“ And faithful humble servant, 

" James Boswell ” 

On the 23 d of June, I ag.iin urote to Dr Johnson, enclosing a 
ship masler s leeeipt for ajar of marmalade of oranges, and a large 
packet of Lord H.iilcs s "Annals of Scotland ” 

To J tMi s Bostvci I , Esq 

“ DrAK Sir, — 1 have just reeeutd jour packet fiom Mr Thrale's, 
but have not daj light enough to look much into it I am glad that 
I have credit enough with Lord Hailes to be trusted with more copj. 
1 hope to take more care of it than of the last 1 leturn Mrs 
Boswell m> allectionate thanks for her prese.it, which I value as a 
tokinof reconciliation 

" Poor Dodd was put to death j’esterdaj, in opposition to the re- 
commendation of the jury — the petition of the city of London — and 
a subsequent petition signed b\ three-anJ iwcntj thousand h.inds. 
Surely the voice of the publick when it calls so loudly, and calls 
only for mercy, ought to be heard 

“ The saying that was given me in the papers I never spoke , but 
I wrote many of liis petitions, and some of his letters He applied 
t J me very often He was. I am aliaid. long flattered with hopes 
I I life , but I had no pait in the dreadful delusion , for as soon as 
the King had signed his sentence, I obtained fiom Mr Chamier t an 
account of the disposition of the court towards him, with a declara- 

1 Then Under sccrelny orstile 
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tion that there was no hofie even of a respite. This letter imme- 
diately was laid before Dodd, but he believed those whom he 
wished to be right, as it is thought, till within three days of his 
end He died with pious composure and resolution I have just 
seen the Ordinary that attended him His Address to his fellow- 
convicts offended the Methodists , but he had a Moravian with him 
much of his time His moral character is very bad I hope all is 
nut true that is charged upon him Of his behaviour in prison an 
account will be published 

** I give you joy of your country-house, and jour pretty garden , 
and hope some time to see you in your felicity I was much pleased 
with your two letters that had been kept so long in store , * and il- 
joice at Miss Rasay*s advancement, and wi<^h Sir Allan success 

hope to meet you somewhere towaids the north, but am 

* Since Ihej ha^e been so much honoured by Dr Johnson I sluLl here insi'-t 
them 

leMr Samuel [ohn&on 

** FVER DEAR AWD MUCH-RESPt.CTl' o SiH — Youknow my solemn cnlhusi imn 
of mind You love me for it, an<l 1 respect injself for it, becmusi in so f.ii I le'^einlile 
lir Johnson You will be 'igrtciblv suipnzcd when you ItJiii Iht icwou of my 
vnlin^ tins letter 1 am at WiUtinberg ui Saxony 1 im in the oIJ cl rch wliere 
1 le Rclormation was lust picachcd, and where some of the iLrorme'’s he interred 
1 cannot resist the senous pleasure of writing to Mr Johnson Iroin ihe Tomb of 
Melancthon My paper rests upon tbc grave-stone of that great and good man, who 
V. as undoubtedly the worthiest of all the reformers He wished to refonii abuses which 
bad been introduced into the Church , biii had no private resertmenl 10 gratify So 
luild was he, that when lus aged mother consulted him with anxiety on the perjilexing 
disputes of the times, he advised he 1 * to Keep to the old religion ' At this tomb, 
then, niv ever dear and rLspcclcd liitnd ' 1 vow to thee an eternal aliachmenl It 
shall bi my study to do what I can to reader sour life happy ’ and, if you die before 
1 1C, I shall endeavour to do honour to your memory , and, elevated by the reincm- 
L ranee of you, persist in noble piety Miy (rui>, the Father of all beings, ever b]es% 
jou ' and may you continue In love 

Your niosi ailectioiiatc fiiend, and devoted sen ml, 

“ Sunday, Sept 30,1764” “ James Itoswj-i 1 

To Dr Samuel Johnson 

“Wilton Housi, Apnl 22, 1775 

** My dear Sir, — E verj scene of ray life conhims tbc irulh of what you have loM 
me — * there Ls no certain happiness in this state of being ' — I am litre, amubt all that 
you know is at Lord Pembroke’s , and yet 1 am weary and gloomy 1 am just setting 
out for the house of an old fnend in Devonshire, and shall not get back 10 London 
for a week yet You said to me last Good-hnday, witha cordiality that warmed my 
heart, that if I came to settle m London, we should have a day fixed every week, to 
meet by ourselves and talk freely To be thought worthy of such a pnvdegc cannot 
but ez^t me During my present absence from you, while, notwithstanding the 
g net) which you allow me to possess, I am darkened by temporary clouds, I beg to 
have a few Imes from you, a few lines merely ofkindness, as a viatteum till I see you 
again In your * Vanity of human Wishes/ and in FameU’s • Contentment,’ I find 
the only sure means of enjoying happiness, or, at least, the hopes of happiness 1 
ever am, with reaerence and afiection, 

** Most laithfully yours, 

“James Boswell’* 
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lentil to come quite to C i li Ic C n ne not meet it MancI evter? 
ButMve will sittiL it in s at itlerlcttcrb 

"Ml St lid* A ^ica liiouiite at Streatham, has been, I 
think, cnkindl tl b> oiir traicK luth a curiosity to see the High 
1 inds I li 1 e given him Utters to jou and Beattie He desires 
that a lot' ii„ m 13 be I ikcn for him at Edinburgh, against his 
arriv il He is )usl si ttin^ out 

"I in 'ton his been t ercising the militia Mrs Williams is, I 
feir d clinin" Dr Livireiice s'i3s he can do no more She is 
_,f ne to ‘iiminer in the country, with as many conveniences about 
her IS she can expect, but I have no great hope We must all 
die ma\ we all be prepared • 

" I suppose Miss Uo well le ds her book, and young Ale ander 
takis ‘o hs le lining I et me heir about them, for everi thing 
that bdin s to v lu, btl r^s in a inoie remote degree, and not, I 
hope \ i\ leni te to, deai Sn 

\oiis allectionately, 

“ Sw JOHNSf 

|um ’S r;77 ‘ 


To tin 5 II 

‘ Di \K Si" 1 his gentleiii in is a ^re it fa\ ourite at Stre itham, 
and tbeielore joii will tasiH believe that lie has very valuable 
(|u ililies Our r i-i itive has 1 ind cd him with a desire of vis ling 
the Highlands .liter ha\in„ aheidy seen a great part of Furope 
\ oil must receive him U end and when you have directed 
him ill the eunositiis of Edinburgh, give him instructions and 
leeomineiidations lor the lesl ol his )OU nev lam dear Sir, 

‘ 'koui mast liumble seivant, 

“ Sam Jobs on. 

I me 24 I’-- ” 

Johnsons benevolence to the urfoitiinate was I am confdent, 
as sti idv and active as tl it ol ain ol those who have been mo't 
cmimntly distinguished lor that v itie Innumerable proofs ol 
it I hive no doubt will be for evei eunce lied from mortal eyes. 
Me miy, howevei, foim some judge tei t of it, from the m my 
and very various instinees which have been discovered One 
which happened in the course of this summer is remarkable Iron 
the n lint ind connection of the person who was the object of 

•X\illi m Scvnrd, >sq well 1 now n lo a i umerous anil vsln 1 i scqinint (or 
his Iiimliii Idle of Ibt fine irts mil stciil viriuts J 11 iii 'tblcd to I 11 for 
several ti miiiiiiiications canceriiiii'; Jnliusoii 
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It The ciicumstance to which I allude is asLCitamcd by two 
letters, one to Mr Langton, and another to the Reverend Dr 
Vyse, rector of Lambeth, son of the respectable clcgjnim at 
Lichfield, who was contemporary' with Johnson, and in whose 
father’s family Johnson had the happiness of being kindly received 
in his early years 

Dr Johnson to Uinnet Langton, Etiy 
" Dear Sir, — I have lately bc'ii much disnidered by a dilli- 
ciilty of breathing, but am now bcltei I liopi youi house is 
Avell 

" You know we have been talk ng lately of St rross at Win- 
chester, I have an old acquaintance whose distress makes him 
very desirous of an hos|)ital, and I am afiaid I have not strenglh 
inough to get him into the ChartreuN He is a painter, who 
never rose hi*, her than to get his immediate living, and from 
that, at eights -three, he is disabled by a slight stroke of the 
palsy , such as does nut make him at all helpless on common 
occasions, though his hand is not steady enough for his art 
“ My request is, that you will try to obtain a promise of tne 
ne\t vacancy, from the Ilishop of Chester It is not a great 
thing to ask, and I hope we shall obtain ’I, Dr \'/arton h is 
promised to favour him w'lth his notice, and I hope he mu end 
his days in pcaie I am. Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Si'i Johnson 

“June 29. 1777 ■■ 

Til the I\f.' II mi D> Vi si , at Liiml > Ih 
“ Sir, — I doubt not but you will readily forgive -ne for taking the 
liberty of requesting your assistance in recommending an old 
friend to his Giace the Archbishop, as Guvernour of the Chartei- 
huuse 

“ His name is De Groot , he was born at Gloucester, I have 
known him many years He has all the common claims to charity, 
being old, poor, and infirm, in a great degree He has likewisr- 
another claim, to which no scholar can refuse attention , he is by 
several descents the nephew of Hugo Giotius , of him, from whom 
perhaps every man of learning has learned something Let it not 
be said that in any lettered country' a nephew of Grotius asked a 
charity and was refused 1 am, revciend Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam Johnson. 


July 19, 1777 
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lit I Dr \ YSE to Mr Boswell. 

‘ Lambeth, June 9, 1787 

"Sir, — 1 have sen died in vain for the letter which I spoke of, 
and which I wished, at your desire, to communicate to you. It 
was from Dr Johnson, to return me thanks for my application to 
Archbishop Cornwallis in favour of poor De Groot He rejoices at 
the success it met with, and is lavish in the praise he bestows upon 
his favounte, Hugo Grotius I am really sorry that I cannot find 
this letter, as it is worthy of the writer. That which I send you 
enclosed * is at your service It is very short, and will not perhaps 
be thought of any consequence ; unless you should judge proper to 
consider it as a proof of the very humane part which Dr. Johnson 
took in behalf of a distiessed and deserving person. I am. Sir, 

" Your most obedient humble servant, 

“ W VvsE ” 


Dr Johnson <0 M> Edward Dillv * 

" Sir, — ^To the collection of English Poets, I have recommended 
the volume of Dr Watts to be added , his name has long been held 
by me in veneration, and I would not willingly be reduced to tell of 
him only that he was born and died Yet of his life I know very 
little, and therefoie must pass him in a manner very unworthy 
of his character, unless some of his friends will favour me with the 
necessary information , many of them must be known to you , and 
by your influence, perhaps I may obtain some instruction : My plan 
dues not exact much , but I wish to distinguish Watts, a man who 
ne\ er wrote but for a good purpose Be pleased to do for me what 
you can. 1 am. Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

" Sam Johnson, 

" Doll-court, Fleet-Elreet, 

■ July 7, I?;?-" 


To Dr Samuel Johnson. 

Edinburgh, July 15, 1777 

" Mt dear Sir, — The fate of Dr. Dodd made a dismal impression 
upon my mind 

«**•**• 

" I had sagacity enough to divine that jou wrote his speech to 
the Recorder before sentence was pronounced I am glad you have 

• The precediag lellet 

* Mr Crohn- notes that tins lillcr was w possession of Watts’ papers 
really addressed to a Mr bharp, who was 
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written so mflch for him , and I hope to be favoured with an exact 
list of the several pieces when we meet 

“ I received Mr Seward as the friend of Mr and Mrs Thrale, 
and as a gentleman recommended by Dr. Johnson to my attention. 
1 have introduced him to Lord Karnes, Lord Monboddo, and Mr. 
Nairne He is gone to the Highlands with Dr. Gregory , when he 
returtiiS I shall do more for him. 

“ Sir Allan Maclean has carried that branch of his cause of 
which we had good hopes the President and one other Judge only 
were against him. I wish the House of Lords may do as well as 
the Court of Session has done Bui Sir Allan has not the lands 
of Brolos quite clear by this judgement, till a long account is made 
up of debts and interests on the one side, and rents on the other. 
I am, however, not much afraid of the balance 

“ Macquarry’s estates, Staifa and all, were sold yesterday, and 
bought by a Campbell. I fear he will have little or nothing left out 
of the purchase money. 

I send you the case against the negro, by Mr Cullen, son to 
Dr Cullen, in opposition to Maclaurin’s for liberty, of which you 
have approved Pray read this , and tell me what you think as a 
Politician, as well as a Poet, upon the subject 

“ Be so kind as to let me know how your time is to be distnbuted 
next autumn I will meet you at Manchester, or where you please , 
but I wish you would complete your tour of the cathedrals, and 
come to Carlisle, and 1 will accompany you a part of the way 
homewards I am ever 

“ Most faithfully yours, 

"Jambs Boswell" 

To James Boswell, Esq 

“ Dear Sir, — Your notion of the necessity of an yearly interview 
is very pleasing to both my vanity and tenderness I shall, 
perhaps, come to Carlisle another year; hut my money has not held 
out so well as it used to do I shall go to Ashbourne, and I 
puipose to make Dr. Taylor invite you If you live awhile with 
me at his house, we shall have much time to ourselves, and our 
stay will be no expense to us or him I shall leave London the 
28th , and after some stay at Oxford and Lichfield, shall probably 
come to Ashbourne about the end of your Session, but of all this 
you shall have notice Be satisfied we will meet somewhere 

" What passed between me and poor Dr Dodd you shall know 
more fully when we meet. 

"Of lawsuits there is no end, poor Sir Allan must have another 
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trial, for which, however, his antagonist cannot be much blamed, 
having two judges on his side I am more afraid of the debts than 
of the House of Loids It is scarcely to be imagined to what debts 
will swell, that art daily encreasing by small additions, and how 
carelessly in a state of desperation debts are contracted Poor 
IVIacqiiarry was fai fium thinking that when he sold his islands he 
should rtteive nothing For what were they sold ? And what was 
tbiir je-rly value ? The admission of money into the Highlands 
will soon put an end to the feudal modes of life, by making those 
men landloids who were not chiefs 1 do not know that the people 
will suffer by the change, but there was in the patriarchal authority 
something venerable and pleasing Fveiy eye must look with pain 
on a Campbell turning the Maiquairie!, at will out of their sedts 
avila, tliCir hereditary island 

“ Sir Alrsander Dick is the onlj' Scotsman liberal enough not to 
be angry that I could not find tiecs, where ticcs were not. I was 
mueh delighted by his kind lettei 

“ I lemerabei Rasay with too much pltasi re not to pa-take of the 
happiness of any part of that amiable family Our i amble in the 
islands hangs upon my imagination, I tan hardly help imagining 
that we shall go again Pennant seems to have seen a great deal 
wliieh ue did not see When we tiaiel a.,aiii let us look better 
about us 

“ Vou have done ri„ht in taking your unkle s house Some 
eh luge in the form of life, gists from time to time a new epocha of 
esistencc In a new plact thtie is somtthing new to be done, and 
a dilierent system of thoughts ii>es in the mind I wish I could 
gai'ier cuTants in your gaidtn Now fit up a little study, and have 
your books ready at hand, do not spait a little money, to make 
your habitation pleasing to yourself 

" I have dined lately with poor ocar ' I do not thirk ho 

goes on well His table is rathei toaise, and lit has his children 
too much about him " But he is a very good man 

“Mrs Williams is in the country to try if she can improv e her 
health , she is scry ill Matters base come so about that she is in 

• This very jiut remark 1 hope will be ionstantl} held m remembrance by p treats, 
who aic in general too apt to iiiduli,e ihsir own loud leelingafoT their children ai ilie 
espcnce of llieir fnends The lunimun custom of introducing them after dinner is 
highly injudicious It is agiceablc enough that they should appear at aay other time , 
hui thr\ should not be snlTered to poison the moments of festivity by attracting tbe 
itlcnlii 11 of the company, and in a manner compelling them from pohteness to say 
what Ihey do not thinJc. 

' T1 It this refers to Langlon is evi- letter of August 4. 
dLiii Irom the third paragraph ol rhe 
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tbe country with very good accommodation , but, age and sickne«a, 
and pride, have made her so peevish that I was forced to bribt the 
maid to stay with her, by a secret stipulation of half a crown a week 
over her wages. 

“ Our club ended its session about six weeks ago. We now only 
meet to dine once a fortnight Mr Dunning, the great lawyer, is 
one of our members. The Thrales are well 

“ I long to know how the Negro's cause will be decided What 
IS the opinion of Lord Auchinleck, or Lord Hailes, or Lord 
Munboddo ’ I am, dear Sir, 

“Your most .ffectioiiatc, Ac 

“July 22, 1777 ” “ Sam Johnson 

Dr Johnson to Mn Boswfll 

“ Mad MI — Though I am well enough pleased with the taste of 
swc'tmeats, very little of the pleasure which I received at the 
arriA al of j’our jar of marmalade arose from eating it I received it 
as a token of friendship, as a proof of reconciliation, things much 
sweeter than sweetmeats, and upon this consideration I icturn you, 
dear Madam, my sincercst thanks By having your kindness 1 
think I have a double security for the continuance of Mr Boswell’s, 
which it IS not to be expected that any man can long I cep, when 
the influence of a lady so highly and so justly valued operates 
against him Mi Boswell will tell you, that I was always laithful 
to your interest, and always endeavoured to exalt you in his 
estimation You must now do the same fur me We must all 
help one another, and you must now consider me, as, deal Madam, 
“ Your most obliged, 

“And most humble servant. 

“ Sam J ohnson 

■■Jul} 22, 1777 ” 

Vr Boswell to Dr Johnson 

" Ldiiil)iir(,'li, July 28, 1777 

" Mv DEAR Sir, — This is the day on which you were to leave 
London, and I have been amusing myself m the intervals ol my 
law-drudgery, with figuring you in the Oxlord post-coach I doubt, 
however, if you have had so merry a journey as ymu and I had in 
that vehicle last year, when you made so much sport with Gwyn, 
the architect Incidents upon a journey aie recollected with pecu- 
liar pleasure , they are preserved in brisk spirits, and come up again 
in our minds, tinctured with that gaiety, or at least that animal 'on 
with which we first perceived them " 

*^*^.** t 41 
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[I added, that something had occurred, which I was afraid might 
prevent me from meeting him , and that my wife had been affected 
with complaints which thieatened a consumption, but was now 
better ] 

To Jamps Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, — Do not disturb yourself about our interviews ; I 
hope we shall have many , nor think it any thing hard or unusual, 
that your design of meeting me is interrupted We have both 
endured greater evils, and have greater evils to expect. 

“ Mrs Boswell s illness makes a more serious distress Does the 
blood rise from her lungs or from her stomach ? From little vessels 
broken in the stomach there is no danger Blood from the lungs is, 
1 believe, always frothy, as mixed with wind Your plvsicians 
know very well what is to be done The loss of such a lad> would, 
indeed, be very afllictivc, and 1 hope she is in no danger Take 
care to keep her mind as easy as is possible 

" I have 1( ft Langton in London He has been down with the 
militia, and is again quiet at home, talking to his little people, as, 
I suppose, you do sometimes Make my compliments to Mi'^ 
Veronica The rest art too young for ceremony 

“ I cannot but hope that you have taken your countiy-house at a 
very seasonable time, and that it may conduce to restore, or esta 
blish Mrs Boswell s health, as well as provide room and exercise 
for the young ones That you and your lady may both be happy, 
and long enjoy your happiness, is the sincere and earnest wish of, 
dear Sir, 

“ Your most, 4c. 

" Sam Johnson. 

" Oxtord Aug 4, 1777 " 

Mr. Boswei l to Dr. Johnson 

[Informing him that my wife had continued to grow better, so 
that my alarming apprehensions were relieved , and that 1 hoped to 
disengage myself from the other embarrassment which had occurred, 
and therefore requesting to know particularly when he intended to 
be at Ashboume.J 


To James Boswell, Esq, 

" Dear Sir, — I am this day come to Ashbourne, and have only 
to tell you, that Dr Taylor says you shall be welcome to him, and 
you know how welcome you will be to me. Make haste to let me 
know when you may be expected. 
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“ Make my complimenta to Mrs. Boswell, and tell her, I hope wt 
shall be at variance no more I am, dear Sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 

"Sam Johnson. 

'■Aoeustjo. 1777 ” 

To James Boswell, Esq. 

'• Dear Sir, — On Saturday I wrote a very short letter, immedi- 
ately upon my arrival hither, to shew you that I am not less desirous 
of the interview than yourself Life admits not of delays , when 
pleasure can be had it is fit to catch it* Every hour takes away part 
of the things that please us, and perhaps part of our disposition to 
be pleased When I came to Lichfield, I found my old friend 
Harry Jackson dead. It was a loss, and a loss not to be repaired, 
as he was one of the companions of my childhood I hope we may 
long continue to gam friends, but the friends which merit or useful 
ness can procure us, are not able to supply the place of old acquaint- 
ance, with whom the days of youth may be retraced, and those 
images revived which gave the earliest delight If you and I live 
to be much older, we shall take great delight in talking over the 
Hebridean Journey 

“ In the mean time it may not be amiss to contrive some other 
little adventure, but what it can be 1 know not , leave it, as 
Sidney says, 

‘ To virtue, fortune, wine, and woman’s breast , ' * 

for I believe Mrs Boswell must have some part in the consultation. 

" One thing you will like The Doctor, so far as I can judge, is 
likely to leave us enough to ourselves He was out to-day before I 
came down, and, I fancy, will stay out till dinner I have brought 
the papers about poor Dodd, to show you, but jou will soon have 
dispatched them 

“ Before I came away I sent poor Mrs Williams into the country, 
very ill of a pituitous defluxion, which wastes her gradually away , 
and which her physician declares himself unable to stop. I sup- 
plied her as far as could be desired, with all conveniencies to make 
her excursion and abode pleasant and useful, but I am afraid she 
can only linger a short time in a morbid state of weakness and 
pain 

" The Thrales, little and great, are all well, and purpose to go to 


* The line should nin Johnson was often uiacciiraie mbis poeti- 

"lo nature, fortune, time, and woman’s cal quotations 
brciiat ’’ 
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Uriffhmelmston at Michaelmas They will invite me to go with 
tnem, and perhaps I maj go, but I hardly think I shall like to stj) 
the whole time , but of futurity we know but little 

■■ Mrs. Poiter is well . but Mrs Aston, one of the ladies at Slow- 
hill, has been struck with a palsj , from which she is not likely cccr 
to recover TIuw soon may such a stroke fall upon us ' 

“ Wiite to me, and let us know when we may espect you. I am, 
dear Sir, 

“ Your most humble sen n' 

“ bsM Johnson. 

“ .VshlxmniL, Sept i, I/?,.” 


Mr lioswrj L to 7/r JoitssoN 

r III I llq^, ‘icpl 9 1777 

[After nfi imin^ him that I was to set out nc'l daj, in oidei 10 
meet him at Ashbourne — ] 

‘ I have .1 present for vou fiom I.oid Hides, the fifth bork of 
‘ I.actantius, which he has published with Latin n ites He is d i 
to „'ive )'ou a ft w inecdoct for jour ‘ Life of 1 homson,’ who I find 
w IS priviic tutor to the present! iil of 11 tdii ^don I.ordHrdtss 
cousin, a circumstance no' mintion'd bv Ur Muidich I hue 
ketn e\p« taiuins of delight from \our edition of the Ln ,lish Pi cts 

“I on sorr\ lor pool Mr' Williams s situation Vou will how 
ever, ha\c tht comlort of refl cti’^j on totii kindness to her .li 
J ickson s death, and Mrs Aston s pilsi, ire gloomj’ ciicumstances 
A ct surelj’ wre should be habituated to the uncertainty of lilc and 
h dth. When mj mind is unclouded hj melancholy, I consider the 
U nporars disliess s of this si i of hciii*;, as hf^lit afilicticns, Dj 
siittchin mj mental \icw 11 lO lit .,loiious alter esistence when 
they will appear to be as nc In n.. Cut piesent pleasuics and 
pre wilt pains must be lelt I liteij lead • Rassel is over a^ain 
w lib great s .tisfaetion 

“ Since you are des ous to hear about Macquaiiy s sale I snail 
in'"orm vou particulailj The genllem in who puiehased Ulva is 
JIi Campbell, of AuchnaLa o^r fi end Atnequairj wis pioprietor 
o'" two thirds of it, of which the leiit w..s 156I 5s id jj Tnis 
p leel was set up at 4,o'i9l 15s id , hut it sold for no less than 

5 j|.oI The olliei thud of Ulva with the island of Stafia, be 
lonp,ed to Macquany of Oimai.^ Its rent, including that of 
Slilla.Sjl I2S 2d ] — set up at 217M i6s 4d — sold for no less than 
■j,54ol The Laird of Col wished to purchase Ulva, but he thought 
the price too hi ,h Theie mav, indeed, be great improvements 
made mere, both in fishing and agncultuic , but the interest of the 
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purchase money exceeds the rents so veiy much, that 1 doubt if the 
bargain will be profitable There is an island called Little Colonsay, 
of lol yearly rent, which 1 am informed has belonged to the 
■Macquariys of Ulva for many agc-s, but which was, lately claimed 
b> the Presbyterian Sjnod of Argyll, in consequence of a grant 
made to them by Queen Anne It is believed that their claim will 
be dismissed, and that Little Colonsay will also be sold for the 
ad\antage of Macquarry's creditors What think you of purchas 
ing this island, and endowing a ••chool or college there, the master 
to be a clergyman of the Church of England ? How venerable 
would such an institution make the lame of Dr Samuei Johnson 
in the Hebrides * I have, like youisclf, a wonderful pleasure in 
recollecting our travels in those islands The pleasure is, I think, 
greater than it reasonably should be, considering that we had not 
much either of beauty and elegance to charm our imaginations, or 
of rude novelty to astonish Let us, by all means, have another 
expedition. 1 shrink a little from our scheme of going up the 
Baltick.* I am sorry you have already been in Wales for I wish 
to see it Shall we go to Ireland, of which I ha\e seen but little ? 
We shall try to stiike out a plan when we ar., a A..hbourne 
I am ever 

" Your most faithful humble servant, 

“j mesHoswh, 

To Jamls Bosweii Esq 

“ Dear Sir — I write to be left at Carlisle, as you direct me, 
but you cannot have it Your letter, dated Sept 6, was not at 

■ ll n pears that Johns n now in Ins sistv p),,hlh ipir \i is sciionslj incliii i! to 
r ilisc the project of oar „oiiiE vp the Biltiil , which I hid si it I whin wc were in 
the isle of bhy , for he thus writes to Jlrs Thnk Letters Vol I pi„ejC6 

*' Aslihoiinie Sejit 13 1777 

' Bo WELL, I believe is coming He talks of bcir c hue to d ly I shall he gird 
to see him but he shnnks from the BJtick ea|iediLion wl leh 1 thinl is th best 
scheme in our power what we shall substitute J knownot lIcwauLs to see Wiles , 
1 ul eieept the woods of Bac/iMrat h what is theie m W lies thii e iii hh thi liun 
(,er of ignorance, or quench the thiist of cun isitv ? tV e may perl ps form some 
scheme or other , but, lu the phrise of Hot kit} in the II It. it is pity he has , iit 1 
htitei bottom " 

Such an ardour of mmd, and vigour of enterpnre 15 idmiruhle it any age , but 
more particularly so at the advanced penod at a hich Johnson was then arrived 1 
am Sony now that I did not insist on our executing that scheme Besides Ihe other 
objects of cunosity and observation to have seen my ihustnous friend received, as he 
probably would have been, by a Pnnee so eminently distinpuislied for his variety of 
talents and acquisitions as the King of Sweden and by the Empress of Russia 
whose extraordiiiaiy abilities, inform ition and magnanimity, astonish the world 
arould have afforded a noble subject for contemplation and record This reflection 
.nay possibly be thought too visionary oy the more sedate and cold blooded part of 
my readers, yet I own, I frequently mdulge it snth an earnest, unavailing regret. 

VOL. II. 13 
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thiR place till this d^iv, Thursday, Sept, ii, and I hope you will 
be here before this is .it Carlisle* Howeser, what jou have not 
goin.; you may hue reluming, and as I believe I shall not love 
you less after our interview, it will then be as true as it is now, 
that I set a very high value upon your friendship, and count your 
kindness as one of the chief felicities of my life. Do not f,incv 
that an intermission of writing is a decay of kindness No man 
lb alaavs in a disposition to wiite , nor has any man at all times 
something to say 

‘‘ that distrust which intrudes so often on your mind is a mode 
of melanchol)', w'hich, if it be the ousiness of a wise man to be 
happv. It IS foolish to indulge, and if it be a duty to preserve our 
faculties entire for their proper use, it is criminal. Suspicion is 
veij often an useless pain brom that and all other pains, I wish 
you fiee and safe , for I am, dear Sir, 

" Most affectionately yours, 

“ Sam Johnson. 

• Vshhourni pt 1 1, 1777 ” 

OiiSiiidav evciimg, September 14, I arrived at Ashbourne, and 
drove directly up to Dr 1 lylors dooi Dr Johnson and he 
appeiiit' before I hul got out of the post chaise, and welcomed 
me eoidi ills 

I told till 111 tint I had tiavclled all the preceding night, and 
gone to bed at Leek, in Staffordshire , ind that when I rose to 
„o to church in the afternoon, 1 was infoimed theie had been 
an earthquake, of which, it seems, the shock had been felt, in 
some degree, at Ashbourne Johnson “ Sir, it will be much 
e\aggerated in popular talk for, in the first place, the common 
people do not accurately ad ipt their thoughts to the objects , nor, 
secondly, do they aeeuiately adapt their woids to then thoughts, 
they do not mean tq he , but, taking no oains to be exact, they 
give you very false accounts A great part of their language is 
proverbial. If any thing rocks at all, they say it rocks like a 
Cl mile , and in this way they go on." 

Ihe subject of grief for the loss of relations and friends being 
introduced, I observed that it was strange to consider how soon 
It in general wears away Di lay lor mentioned a gentleman 
of the neighbourhood as the only instance he had ever known 
of a person who had endeavoured to retain grief. He told Dr 
lay lor, that after his lady’s death, which affected him deeply, he 
ti solved that the grief, which he cherished with a kind of sacred 


It BO happened The letter was forwarded to my house at Edmbur^ 
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fondness, should be lasting , but that he found he could not keep 
It long Johnson “ All grief for what cannot in the course of 
nature be helped, soon wears away, in some sooner, indeed, in 
some later , but it never continues very long, unless where there is 
madness, such as will make a man have pride so fixed in his 
mind, as to imagine himself a King, or any other passion in an 
unreasonable way for all unnecessary grief is unwi'e, and 
therefore will not be long retained by a sound mind If, indeed, 
the cause of our grief is occasioned by our own misconduct, if 
grief IS mingled with remorse of conscience, it should be lasting ” 
Boswcll " But, Sir, we do not approve of a man who very 
soon forgets the loss of a wife or a friend ” Johnson " Sir, 
we disapprove of him, not because he soon forgets his grief, for 
the sooner it is forgotten the better, but because we suppose, that 
if he foigets his wife or his fiiend soon, he has not had much 
alTectiun for them " 

I was somewhat disappointed m finding that the edition of the 
Bnglish Poets, for which he was to write Prefaces and Lives, was 
not an undertaking directed by him , but that he was to furnish a 
Preface and Life to any poet the booksellers pleased. I asked him 
il he would do this to any dunce’s works, if they should ask him 
Johnson “ Yes, Sir, and say he was a dunce." My friend seemed 
now not much to relish talking of this edition 

On Monday, September 15, Dr Johnson observed, that every 
body commended such parts of his “Journey to the Western 
Islands," as were in their own way “For instance, (said he,) 
Mr Jackson (the all-knowing) told me, there was more good ^ense 
upon trade in it, than he should hear in the House of Commons in 
a }ear, except from Burke Jones commended the part which 
treats of language , Burke that which describes the inhabitants of 
mountainous countries " 

After breakfast, Johnson earned me to see the garden belonging 
to the school of Ashbourne, which is very prettily formed upon a 
bank, rising gradually behind the house. The Reverend Mr 
Langley, the head master, accompanied us 

While we sat basking in the sun upon a seat here, I introduced 
a common subject of complaint, the very small salaries which many 
curates have, and I maintained, “ that no man should be invested 
with the character of a clergyman, unless he has a security for such 
an income as will enable him to appear respectable, that, therefore, 
a clergyman should not be allowed to have a curate, unless he gives 
bim a hundred pounds a year, if he cannot do that, let him perform 
the duty himself.” Johnson. "To be sure. Sir, it is wrong that 

13—2 
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any cler^^min should be vMlhout u reasonable income, but as the 
church ''ivrnucs were sadly diminished at the Refonnation, the 
clerj'y is ho have livings Laniiot afford, in many instances, to give 
good salaries to curates, without leaving themselves too little , and, 
if no curate -vere to be peimitteJ, unless he had a hundred pounds 
a year, their number would be very small, which would be a disad- 
vantage as till 1 theie would not be such choice in the nursery for 
the ehn eh, ^urite being candidates for the higher ecclesiastical 
ofTiCw aecoirling to their merit and good behaviour ” He explained 
thi vstein ol tiie English Hieraiehy exceedingly well " It is not 
thought fit (sa d h..) to trust a man with the care of a pariah, till he 
has given pioof as i euiate that he shall deserve such a trust " 
This is an excellent t'uory , and it the practice were according to it, 
the Church of England would he admirable indeed However, as I 
have heard Di Johnson observe as to the Universities, bad practice 
does not infer that the constitution is bad 

We had with us at dinnei several of Dr Taylor’s neighbours, 
good eivil gentlemen, who seemed to understand Dr Johnson ver 
well, and not to eonsidei him in the light that a ceitain person did, 
who being stiueU, or lather stunned by his voice and manner, 
when he was afterwaids asked what he thought of him, answered, 
“ He s a tremendous eompanion." 

Johnson told me, that “ Taylor was a very sensible acute man, 
and h id a strung mind , th it he had gieat activity in some respects, 
and vet such a sort of indolence, that if you should put a pebble 
upon h s ehiiniici ])iece you would find it there, in the same state, 
a yeai aftei wards ' 

And here is the proper place to give an account of Johnson's 
humane and realous intcifeiencc in behalf of the Reverend Dr 
Wilh 'm Dodd, formerlv Piebendary of Bieeon, and chaplain in 
ordinary to his Majesty, celebrated as a very popular preacher, an 
cncouiagtr of ehaiitable institutions, and authour of a variety of 
vvoiks, chiefly theological Having unhappily contracted expensive 
h ibits of living, partly occasioned by licentiousness of manners, he 
in an evil hour, when pressed by want of money, and dreading an 
exposure of his circumstances, forged a bond of which he attempted 
to avail himself to support his credit, flattering himself with hopes 
that he might be able to repay its amount without being detected. 
The person, whose name he thus rashly and criminally presumed to 
falsify, was the Earl of Chesterfield, to whom he had been tutor, 
and who, he perhaps, in the warmth of his feelings, flattered 
himself would have paid the money in case of an alarm being 
C r, t* Ad — LtsI line After "generously ’* 
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taken, rather than suffer him to fall a victim to the dreadful 
consequences of violating the law against forgery, the most 
dangerous crime in a commercial country, but the unfortunate 
divine had the mortification to find that he was mistaken His 
noble pupil appeared against him, and he was capitally convicted ‘ 

Johnson told me that Dr Dodd was very little acquainted with 
him, having been but once in his company, many years previous to 
this period (which was precisely the state of my own acquaintance 
with Dodd), but in his distress he bethought himself of Johnson's 
persuasive powei of writing, if haply it might avail to obtain for 
him the royal mercy. He did no^ ^PP^y to him directlj but, ex- 
traordinary as It may seem, through the late Countess of Har- 
rington, who wiote a letter to Johnson, asking him to employ his 
pen in favoui of Dodd Mr Allen, the printer, who was Johnson's 
'indlord and ne't neighbour in Dolt-court, and for whom hi had 
much kindness, w.is ont of Dodd s tiicnds, of whom, lo the credit 
of humanity be it iccorded, that he had many who did not desert 
him, even after his infnngcmcnt ol the law had lediiced him lo the 
state of a man undei sentence of death Mi .\lien told me that he 
eained Lady Hairington’s lettei to Johnson, that Johnson read 
It walking up and down liis chamber, and seamed much agitated, 
aftei which he said I will do what I can, — ” and et’tainly he did 
make extraordinary e\ei Lions 

lie this cveming, as he had obligingly promised in one of his 
Ictltis, put into my hands the whole senes ol his writings upon 
this melancholy occasion, and I shall present my readers with the 
abstract which 1 made from the collection , in doing which I studied 
to avoid copying what had appealed in print, and now make part 
of the edition ot "Johnson’s Works," published by the Booksellers 
of London, but taking care to mark Johnson’s vaiiations in some of 
the pieces there exhibited 

Dr. Johnson wiote in the first place. Dr Dodd’s “Speech to the 
Recorder of London," at the Old-Bailey, when sentence of death 
was about to be pronounced upon him 

He wrote also ‘‘ The Convict's Address to his unhappy Brtlheren," 
a SLimon delivered by Dr Dodd, in the chapel of Newgate Ac- 

L The iinhippy doctor, when .incited, prosecutor bad timp lo speak with him, 
repaid nearly all the money he had re- and the .lilair had to take ils course This 
cewed hor the balance, he eaiialeda is whal was urged by Lord C lies' erhcld'a 
bdl uf sale on his lurniturc wliiih was fiicnds but it seems diflicult lo under- 
altistcd by Lord Chesleifiild’s solicitor stand uhy he could not h ive wirlidrawix 
This certunly looks as though Loid The ml was nrien 1 luritcd uitli havmg 
CliesLerlicld nad agreed to compound ' hung a parson ’’ — Sge‘ A / nm nu For- 
the matter The case was, hnssescr, H^ry , or, the Story of the utijoriunait 
calltd on bcrorc the Lord Mayor before Lhc /V Dodd'* 
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cording to Johnson's manuscript it began thus after the text, What 
shall I do to be saved > — “These were the words with which the 
keeper, to whose custody Paul and Silas were committed b}' their 
prosecutors, addressed his prisoners, when he saw them freed fiom 
their bonds b) the perceptible agency of divine favour, and was, 
therefore, iiresistibly convinced that they were not oflenders against 
the laws, bat martyrs to the truth 

Dr Johnson was so good as to mark for me with his own hand, 
on a copy of this sermon which is now in my possession, such 
passage ■- as were added by Dr Dodd They are not many Who- 
ever will take the trouble to look at the printed eopy and attend to 
what I mention, will be satisfied ol this 

There is a short introduction by Dr Dodd, and he also inserted 
this sentence, ‘ You see with what confusion and dishonour I now 
stand before }ou ,- no more in the pulpit of instiuetion, but on this 
humble seat with i ourselves " The noles arc entirely Dodd’s own, 
and Johnsons wilting ends at the words “the thicl whom he 
pardoned on the erooo \\ hat follows was supplied by Dr Dodd 
himself 

The other puces writtin b^ Johnson in the ihove mentioned 
collection aic two letteis, one to the Loid Chaneelloi Dathuist (not 
Lord Noitli IS IS enoneously supposed) and one to Loid Mans 
field, — A Petition from Dr Dodd to the King, — A Petition from 
Mrs Dodd to the Queen — Observations of some length inserted in 
the newspipcis on occasion of Lari Perej s having presented to 
his M ijestj a petition for mere} to Dodd signed b) twenty thousand 
people, but all in vain He told me that he had also written a 
petition irom the cit} oi London, “but (said he, with a significant 
smile) they mciidtd it 

I he last ol these irticles which Johnson wrote is ‘Dr Dodds 
last solemn Declaiation,' which he left with the shenfl at the p'ace 
of execution Here also m} friend marked the variations on a eopy 
of that pieee now 111 my possession Dodd inserted ‘ 1 never 
knew or attended to the calls of frugalit}, or the needlul minute 
ness of painful cceonomv , and in the next sentence he intioduced 
the words which I distinguish by Itnlicl',, ‘ My life lor some fiTH 
uuliapf’\ )cars past has been dread/iilh trroneoHs" Johnsons 
expression was hy poo dual , but his remark on the margin is 
“With this he said he could not charge himself ’ 

Having thus authentically settled what part of the “Occasional 
Papers, ’ concerning Dr Dodd’s miserable situation, came from the 
pen of Johnson, 1 shall proceed to present m} readers with my 
Second Edition — City Fetilion iiis>Tled is a note on line 30 
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record of the unpublished writings relating to that e\traordin,iiy 
and interesting matter 

I found a letter to Dr Johnson front Dr Dodd, May 23, 1777, 
in which “ The Convict's Address ” seems clearly to be meant 

" I am so penetrated, mv ever dear Sir, with a sense of your 
estieme benevolence towards me, that I cannot find words equal to 
the sentiments of myheait ^ -r * * * 

“ You are too conversant in the world to need the slightest hint 
fiom me, of what infinite utiUtj the Speech * on the aweful day has 
been to me I experience, every hour, some good edect from it I 
am sure that eflecls still inoie salutary and important, must follow 
from your kind and inlfiidid javonr I will labour, — God being 
my helper, — to do justice to it irom the pulpit I am sure, had I 
jour sentiments constantly to deliver from thence, in all th^ir 
mightv force and power, not a soul could be left unconvinced and 
unpcisuaded” * r . * » 

He added, ‘'May Goo AiMu.im bless and reward, with his 
choicest comforts, youi philanthiopick actions, and enable me at all 
times to express what I feel of the high and uncommon obligations 
which 1 owe to theyJrst man in our times ” 

On Sunday, June 22, he writes, begging D Johnson s assistance 
in liaming a supplicatory letter to his Majesty 

“ If his Majesty could be mo.cd of his royal clemency to spare 
me and my family the horrours and ignominy of a puMicK deaths 
which the publick itself is solicitous to wave, and to giant me in 
some silent distant corner of the globe, to pass the lemainder of my 
days in penitence and prayer, 1 would bless his clemency and be 
humbled," 

This letter was brought to Di Johnson when in church He 
stooped down and read it, and wrote, when he went home, the 
following letter for Dr Dodd to the King 

‘‘ Sir, — May it not offend your Majesty, that the most miserable 
of men applies himself to your clemency, as his last hope and his 
last refuge , that your mercy is most earnestly and humblj implored 
by a clergyman, whom your Laws and Judges have condemned to 
the honour and ignominy of a pubhek execution. 

“ 1 confess the crime, and own the enormity of its consequences, 
and the danger of its example Nor have I the confidence to 
petition for impunity , but humbly hope, that publick security may 

• Ills Speech at the Old-Bailey, when found guilty 
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be established, without the spectacle of a clergyman dragged through 
the streets, to a death of infamy, amidst the derision of the profligate 
and profane, and that justice maybe satisfied with irrevocable exile, 
perpetual disgrace, and hopeless penuiy. 

“ My life. Sir, has not been useless to mankind I have benefited 
many But my offences against God are numberless, and I have 
had little time for repentance Preserve me, Sir, by your preroga- 
tive ol merc>, from the necessity of appearing unprepared at that 
tribunal before which Kings and subjects must stand at last to- 
gether Pcimit me to hide my guilt in some obscure comer of a 
foreign country, where, if I can ever attain confidence to hope that 
my pi.ijcrs will be heard, thej shall be poured with all the fervour oi 
gratitude foi the life and happiness of jour Majesty I am. Sir, 

■' Your Majestj s, iec." 

Subjoined to it was wiitten as follows 
To Dr Dodd 

Sir, — I most seriously enjoin you not to let it be at all known 
that I have written this lettei, and to return the copy to Mr Allen in 
a cover to me I hope I need not tell you, that I wish it success — 
But do not indulge hope — Tell nobody ” 

It happened luckily that Mr Allen was pitched on to assist in 
this melancholy office, for he was a great triend of Mr Akeiman, 
the keepei of Newgate Dr Johnson never went to see Dr Dodd 
He said to me, it would have done him more harm, than good to 
Dodd, who once expitssed a desiie to see him, but not earnestly. 

Dr Johnson, on the 20th of June wrote the following letter . 

To the Right Ilonomible Chsries Jtnmnson 

“ Sir, — Since the conviction and condemnation of Dr. Doc’d, I 
have had, by the intervention of a fiiend, some intercourse with 
him, and I am sure I shall lose nothing in your op nion by tc''der- 
ness and commiseration Whatev er be the crime, it is not easy to 
have any knowledge of the delinquent without a wish that his life 
may be spaicd, at least when no life has been taken away by him. 
I will, therefore, take the liberty of suggesting some reasons lor 
which I wish this unhappy being to escape the utmost rigour ol his 
sentence 

*' He IS, «o far as I can recollect, the first clergyman of our church 
who has suffered pubhek execution for immorality , and I know net 
whether it would not be more for the interest of religion to bur ’ 
such an offender in the obscurity of perpetual exile, than to e'pu e 
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him in a cart, and on the gatlows, to all who for any reason are 
enemies to the clergy 

“The supreme power has, in all ages, paid some attention to the 
voice of the people , and that voice does not least deserve to be 
heard, when it calls out for mercy There is now a veiy general 
desire that Dodd's life should be spared JVfore is not wished , 
and, perhaps, this is not too much to be granted 

“ If you. Sir, have any opportunity of enforcing these reasons , 
you may, perhaps, think them warthy of consideration but what- 
ever you deteimine, I most respectfully inlreat that you will be 
] leased to pardon for this intrusion. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient 

“ And most humble servant, 

“Sam Johnson" 

It has been confidently ciiculated, with invidious remarks, that 
to this letter no attention whatever was paid by Mr Jenkinsun, 
now Lord Hawkesbury , and that he did not even deign to shew 
the common civility of owning the receipt of it I could not but 
wonder at such conduct m the noble Lord, whose own character 
and just elevation in life, 1 thought, must have impressed him 
iMth all due regard for great abilities and attainments As the 
story had been much talked of, and apparently from good autho- 
rity, I could not but have animadverted upon it in this work, 
had it been as was alledged , but from my earnest love of truth, 
and having found reason to think that theie might be a mistake, 
I presumed to write to his Lordship rei|ucsting an explanation ; 
and It is w'lth the sincerest pleasure that I am cn.iblcd to assure 
the world, that there is no foundation for il, tli i ict being, that 
owing to some neglect, or accident, Johnson’s 1 "‘^er never came 
to Lord Hawkesbury’s hands I should have tlnpiight it strange 
indeed, if that noble Lord had undervalued my ilhistiious friend , 
but instead of this being the case, his Lordship, in the very polite 
answer with which he was pleased immediately to honour me, 
thus expresses himself — “ I have always respected the memory 
of Dr Johnson, and admire his writings, and I frequently lead 
many parts of them with pleasure and great improvement 

All applications for the Royal Mercy having failed,! Dj- Dodd 

Tirni Kdihon, line 17 — Allerw,irds Earl of Liveipctjl 

* There can be little doubt but that the posed Mis Thrale (ilfor^ria ) quotes a 
case of the Peireaus, in which the king's speech ol the king s “Now,' said he, 
“rice had been withheld, stood in the ''ifl am ever solicited to pardon for foi- 
way nf Dodd being spared The popu- geiy, you shall be made to remember 
lar belief was that Lord Thurlow inter- these arguments ” 
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prepared himself fordi ith , <ind, with a waimth of gratitude, wrote 
to Dr Johnson as follows : 


“June J5 Jt/itiiii'-/ 1 

“AccrPT thou ffient and ^ood heart, my earnest and fervent 
thanks and pra>ers for all thy benevolent and kind ellorts in my 
behalf — Oh i Dr Johnson' as 1 sought your knowledge at an 
early hr ur in life, would to heaven I had cultivated the love and 
acquaintance of so excellent a man' — I pray God most sincciely 
to bltss you with the highest transpoits — the infelt satisfaction 
of humane and benevolent exertions' — And admitted, as I trust 
I shall be, to the i calms of bliss befoie you, I shall hail yotti 
arrival there with transport, and rejoice to acknowledge that you 
was m/ Comic ter, my Advocate, and my Friind ' God be tvir 
with j ( II ' 

Dr Johnson lastly wiote to Di Dodd this solemn and soothing 
letter , 


To Ihc Rei-crend Dr Dodd. 

‘ Dlak Sir, — Tint which is appointed to all men is now coming 
upon you Outward eiieumstanecs, the eves and tne thoughts of 
men, aie below the notice of an immoital being about to stand 
the trial for oternity, before the Supieme Judge of heaven and 
eiith be comforted youi crime, morally or religiously con 
sidered, has no very deep dye of turpitude It corrupted no man s 
principles , it attacked no man s life It involved only a temporaiy 
and reparable injuiy Of this, and of all other sins, you are 
earnestly to repent, and may God, who knoweth our frailty and 
desircth not our death, accept your repentance, for the sake of his 
bon Jisiis Christ our Lord 

In lequital of those well ntended offices which you are pleased 
so emphatically to acknowledge, let me beg that you make in your 
devotions one petition for my eternal welfare I am, dear Sir, 
“Your aUeetiunate servant, 

“ bvM JOHNSOV 

‘ June 2t i;77 “ 

Under the copy of this Icttci I found written, in Johnson s own 
hand, “ Nest diy, June 27, he was executed 

To conclude this inteiesting episode with an useful application, 
let us now attend to the reflections of Johnson at the end of the 

“Occasional Papers, concerning the unfortunate Dr Dodd 

• Such were the last thoughts of a man whom we have seen 
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e\ulting in popularity, and sunk in shame For his reputation, 
which no man can give to himself, those who conferred it are to 
answer. Of his publick mmistiy the means of judging were suf- 
ficiently attainable He must be allowed to prcacli well, whose 
sermons strike his audience with forcible conviction Of his life, 
those who thought it consistent with his doctrine did not origin- 
ally form false notions He was at first what he endeavoured to 
make others , but the world broke down his resolution, and he 
in time ceased to exemplify his own instructions 

“ Let those who are tempted to his faults, tremble at his punish- 
ment , and those whom he impressed from the pulpit with reli- 
gious sent.nients, endeavour to confirm them by considering tlie 
legret and self-abhorrentc with which he reviewed in piisun liis 
deviations from rectitude ’’ 

Johnson gave us this evening, in his happy discriminative 
manner, a portrait of the late Mr Fitzhcrbert, of Derbyshire 
“There was (said he) no sparkle, no brilliancy in Fitzherbcit , 
hut I never knew a man who was so generally acceptable. He 
made every body quite easy, overpowered nobody by the superio- 
rity of his talents, made no man think worse of himself by being 
his rival, seemed aUiajs to listen, did not oblige you to heai 
much from him, and did not oppose what you said Every 
bod_\ liked him , but he had no fiiend, as I understand the woid, 
noi, jJy with whom he c.^changed intimate thoughts People were 
Willing to think well of everything about him A gentleman was 
making an affected rant, as many people do, of great feelings 
about ‘his dear son,' who was at school near London, how aiivi- 
ous he was lest he might be ill, and what he would give to see 
him ‘ Can’t you (said Fit/herbert) take a post-chaisc and go to 
him ^ ’ This, to be sure, finished the affected man, but there was 
not much in it. However this was circulated as wit for a whole 
Winter, and I believe part of a summer too , a proof that he was 

Cor et Ad — Line 31 On “ it " put the following note — "Dr Gisborne, Physu lan 
to his Majesty's Household, has obligingly communicated to me a fuller account of 
this story than had reached Xlr Johnson Tlic affeeted Gentleman was the Kle John 
Gilbert Cooper, Esq authour of a Life of Socrates, and of some poems in Dodsley’s 
collection Mr Fitrlierhert found him one morning, apparently, in such violent 
agit ition, on account of the indisposition of his son, as to seem beyond Ihe power of 
comfort At length, however, he exclaimed, ‘ I'll write an £legy ' Mr Filzher- 
hert being satisfied, by this, of the sinccnty of his emotions, slyly said, ‘ Had not you 
better take a post-chaise and go and sec him ? * It was the shrewdness of the inainua- 
Uon which made the story he circulated 


' Mr Cooper, says Mr Malone, was the bst of the Sentimentalista, 
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no very witty man He was an instance of the truth of the obser- 
vation, that a man will please more upon the whole by negative 
qualities than bv positive , by never oHiending, than by giving a 
great deal of delight In the first place, men hate more steadily 
than they love , and if I have said something to hurt a man 
once, I shall not get the better of this by saying many things to 
pleise him 

Tueodav, September i6. Dr Johnson having mentioned to me 
the extraordinary size and price of some cattle reared by Dr. 
'I aylor, I rode out with our host, surveyed his farm, and was 
shown one cow which he had sold for a hundred and twenty 
guineas, and another for which he had been offered a hundred 
and thirty. Taylor thus dcseiibed to me his old schoolfellow 
and friend, Johnson “He is a man of a \ery clear head, great 
power of words, and a very gay imagination , but there is no 
disputing with him He will not hear you, and having a louder 
voice than you, must roar you down ” 

In the afternoon I tried to get Di Johnson to like the Poems 
of Ml Hamilton of Bangour, which I had brought with me I 
had been much pleased with them at a very eaily age, the im- 
pression still remained on my mind it was confiimed by the 
opinion of my fiitnd the Honourable Andrew Ersl ne, himself 
both a good poet and a good critick, who thought Hamilton as 
tiue a poet as ever wiutt and that hi$ not having fame was unac- 
countable Johnson upon repeated occasions, while I was at 
Ailibourne, talked slightingly of Hamilton He said there was 
no power of thinking in his verses nothing that strikes one, 
nothing better than whit you generally find in magazines, and 
that the highest piaise they dtseived was, that they were very 
well for a gentleman to hand about among his friends He said 
the imitation of Nt sit anctllct tibi amor d>ar was too solemn , he 
read part of it at the beginning He lead the beautiful pathetiek 
song, “ Ah the poor shepherd’s mournful fate," and did not seem 
to give attention to what I had been used to think tender elegant 
striins, but laughed at the rhyme, m Scotch pronunciation, wishes 
and bhishts, reading wushes — and there he stopped. He owned 
til It the epitaph on Lord New hall was pretty well done He read 
the “ Inscription in a Summer-house," and a little of the imita- 
tions of Horace s Epistles , but said, he found nothing to make 
him desire to read on When I urged that there were some good 
poet’cal passages m the book " Where (said he) will you find 
BO large a collection without some ' I thought the descnption oi 
Winter might obtain his approbation 
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“ See Winter, from the frozen north, 

Drives his iron chariot forth ' 

His grisly hand in icy chains 

Fair Tweeda's silver Hood constrains," &c. 

He asked why an “ tron chariot , ” and said " icy chains " was an 
old image. I was struck with the uncertainty of taste, and some- 
what sorry that a poet whom I had Jong read with fondness, was 
not approved by Dr. Johnson I comforted myself with think- 
ing that the beauties were too delicate for his robust perceptions 
Garrick maintained that he had not n taste for the finest produc- 
tions of genius ; but I was sensible, that when he took the 
trouble to analyse critically, he generally convinced us that he 
was right 

In the evening, the Reverend Mr Seward, of Lichfield, who was 
passing through Ashbourne in his way home, drank tea with us 
'ohnson described him thus — “ Sir, his ambition is to be a fine 
talker; so he goes to Buxton, and such places, where he may find 
eumpanies to listen to him And, Sir, he is a valetudinarian, one of 
those who are always mending themselves I do not know a more 
disagreeable character than a valetudinar.an, who thinks he may do 
any thing that is for Ins ease, and indulges himself in the grossest 
Ireedoms Sir, he bungs himself to the stale of a hog in a 
stje " 

Dr Taylor's nose happening to bleed, he said, it was because he 
had omitted to have himself blooded four days after a quarter of a 
3 ear s interval Dr Johnson, who was a great dabbler in physick, 
disapproved much of periodical bleeding " For (said he) you 
accustom yourself to an evacuation which Nature cannot perform 
of herself, and therefore she cannot help you, should you, from for- 
getfulness or any other cause, omit it , so you may be suddenly 
suffocated You may accustom yourself to other periodical evacua- 
tions, because should you omit them. Nature can supply the omis- 
sion . but Nature cannot open a vein to blood you” — ‘‘I do not 
like to take an emelick, (said Taylor,) for fear of breaking some 
small vessels.” — “ Poh ' (said Johnson) if you have so many things 
that will break, you had better break your neck at once, and there’s 
an end on't. You will break no small vessels." (blowing with high 
derision). 

I mentioned to Dr. Johnson, that David Hume’s persisting in his 
infidelity, when he was dying, shocked me much Johnson '* Why 
should It shock you. Sir ? Hume owned he had never read the New 
Testament with attention. Here then was a man who had been at 
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no pains to inquire into the truth of religion, and had continually 
turned his mind tliu other uav It was not to be expected that the 
piospLCt of death would alter his way of thinking, unless God 
should send an an^el to set him nght " I said, I had reason to 
believe that the thought of annihilation give Hume no pain. 
Johnson ' It was not so, Sir He had a vanity in being thought 
eas} It IS moic probable that he should assume an appearance of 
cisL, t lan th it so very impiobable a thing should be, as a man not 
afraid of going (as, in spite of his delusive theory, he cannot be 
sure but he miy go,) into an unknown state, and not being uneasy 
at leaving all he knew. And you are to consider, that upon his own 
principle of annihilation he had no motive to speak the truth.” The 
horrour of death which I had always observed in Dr Johnson, ap- 
peared strong to night 1 ventured to tell him, that I had been, for 
moments of my life, not afraid of death, therefore I could suppose 
another man in that state of mind for a considerable space of time. 
He said, " he nevei had a moment in which death was not terrible 
to him ’ He added, that it had been observed, that almo.t no man 
dies in publick, but with apparent resolution , from that desire of 
praise viliich never quits us I said. Dr. Dodd seemed to be willing 
to die and full of hopes of happiness “ Sir, (said he,) Dr Dodd 
would hive h"t.n both his hands and both his legs to have lived • 
'Ihe better a man is, the more afraid is he of death, having a 
clearer view of infinite purity” He owned, that our being in an 
unhappy uncertainty as to our salvation, was mysterious , and said, 
"Ah • we must wait till we are in another state of being, to have 
many things evplaincd to us ' Even the powerful mind of Johnson 
seemed foiled by futuntv Hut I thought, that the gloom of uncer- 
tsintj in solemn religious speculation being mingled with hope, was 
yet mure consolatoiy than the emptiness of infidelity. A man can 
live in thick air, but perishes in an exhausted receiver. 

Dr Johnson was much pleased with a remark which I told him 
was made to me by General PaoU — “That it is impossible not to 
be afraid of death , and that those who at the time of dying are not 
afraid, are not thinking of death, but of applause, or something 
else, which keeps death out of their sight so that all men are 
equally afraid of death when they see it , only some have a power 
of turning their sight away from it better than others " 

On Wednesday, September 17, Dr Butter, physician at Derbv, 
drank tea with us , and it was settled that Dr. Johnson and I should 


' Slorer, vho was at the executioa, spair" The whole scene is fuB of a 

aaid that he seemed “ stupid from de- goastly mteresL 
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go on Friday and dine with him Johnson said, “ I'm glad of this." 
He seemed weary of the uniformity of life at Dr Taylor’s 

Talking of biography, I said, in wilting a life a man's peculiar'- 
ties should be mentioned, because they mark his character Johnson. 
" Sir, there is no doubt as to peculiarities the question is, whether 
a man's vices should be mentioned, fur instance, whether it should 
be mentioned that Addison and Parncl drank too freely , fur people 
will probably more easily indulge in drinking from knowing this, so 
that more ill may be done by the example, than good by telling the 
whole truth " Here was an instance of his varying from himself 
in talk, for when Lord Hailes and he sat one morning calmly con- 
versing in my house at Edinburgh, I well remember that Dr. 
Johnson maintained, that “if a man is to write A Pane^ynch, he 
may keep vices out of sight , but if he professes to write A Life, he 
must represent it really as it was " and when I objected to the 
danger of telling that Parnel drank to excess, he said, that “ it 
would produce an instructive caution to avoid drinking, when it was 
seen, that even the learning and genius of Parnel could be debased 
by It." And in the Hebrides he maintained, as appears fiom my 
“journal," * that a man s intimate friend should mention '..is faults, 
if he writes his life 

He had this evening, partly, 1 suppose, from the spirit of contra- 
diction to his Whig friend, a violent argument with Dr Taylor, as 
to the inclinations of the people of England at this time towards 
the Royal P’amily of Stuart He grew so outrageous as to say, 
“ that if England were fairly polled, the piesent King would be sent 
away to-night, and his adherents hanged to-moirow " Taylor, who 
was as violent a Whig as Johnson was a Tory, was roused by this 
to a piteh of bellowing He denied, loudly, what Johnson said , 
and maintained, that there was an abhorrence against the Stuart 
family, though he admitted that the people were not much attached 
to the present King “ Johnson " Sir, the state of the country is 
this the people knowing it to be agreed on all hands that this 
King has not the hereditary right to the crown, and there being no 
hope that he who has it can be restored, have grown cold and in- 
different upon the subject of loyalty, and have no warm attachment 
to any King They would not, therefore, risk any thing to restore 
the exiled family. They would not give twenty shillings a piece to 

^ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 3d edit p Z40 

^ Dr Tailor was ver) ready tu make this admission, beeause the parly snth which 
he was connected was nol in power There was then some truth in it, osnng to the 
pertinacity of faLlious clamour IlaU he lived till now, it would have been impossible 
for him to deny that his Hvesty possesses the warmest oAeclion of his people 
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bring It about But, if a mtre vote could do it, there would be 
twenty to one, at least, there would be a very great majority of 
voices for it For, Sir, you are to considei, that all those who 
think a King has a right to his crown, as a man has to his estate, 
which lb the just opinion, would be for restoring the King who 
certainly has the hereditary nght, could he be trusted with it , in 
which there would be no danger now, when laws and every thing 
else a'e so much advanced, and every King will govern by the 
laws And you must also consider. Sir, that there is nothing on 
the other side to oppose to this , for it is not alledged by any one 
that the present family has any inheient right so that the Whigs 
could not ha\e a contest between two rights " 

Dr Taylor . dmitted, that if the question as to hereditary right 
were to be tried by a poll of the people of England, to be sure the 
abstract doetiine would be given in favour of the family of Stuart, 
but he said, the conduct of that family, which occasioned their 
evpulsion, was so fiesh in the minds of the people, that they would 
nut vote for a restoration Dr Johnson, I think, was contented 
vvilh the admission as to the hereditary light, leaving the original 
point in dispute, vis what the people upon the whole would do, 
taking in right and affection ; for he said, people were afraid of a 
change, even when they thought it right Dr Taylor said some- 
thing of the slight foundation of the hereditary right of the house 
of Stuart " Sir, (said Johnson,) the house of Stuart succeeded to 
the full rigiit of both the houses of York and Lancaster, whose 
common source had the undisputed right A right to a thione is 
like a right to any thing else Possession is sufficient, where no 
hettei right can be shewn This was the case with the Royul 
r imily of Lngland, as it is now with the King of France for 
as to the first beginning of the right, we aie in the dark." 

Thursday, September l8 last night Dr Johnson had pioposed 
that the crystal lustre, or chandchei, in Di Taylor’s large room 
should be lighted up some time oi other Taylor said, it should 
be lighted up next night “ That will do very well, (said I,) for it 
IS Dr Johnsons birth-day " When wc were in the Isle of Sky, 
Johnson had desired me not to mention his birth day He did 
not seem pleased at this time that I mentioned it, and said (some- 
what sternly) " he would not have the lustre lighted the next night " 
Some ladies who had been present yesterday when I mentioned 
his birth-day, came to dinner to-day', and plagued him uninten- 
tionally, by wishing him joy I know not why he disliked having 
his birth-day mentioned, unless it were that it reminded him of his 
approaching nearer to death, of which he had a constant dread. 
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I mentioned to him a friend of mine who was formerly gloomy 
from low spirits, and much distressed by the fear of death, but was 
now uniformly placid, and contemplated his dissolution without 
any perturbation. '■ Sir, (said Johnson,) this is only a disordered 
imagination taking a different turn." 

We talked of a collection being made of all the English Poets 
who had published a volume of poems Johnson told me, " that a 
Mr. Coxeter, whom he knew, had gone the greatest length towards 
this; having collected, I think, about five hundred volumes of poets 
whose works were little known, but that upon his death Tom 
Osborne bought them, and they were dispersed, which he thought a 
pity, as It was curious to see any senes complete , and in every 
volume of poems something good may be found " 

He observed, that a gentleman of eminence m literature had got 
into a bad style of poetry of late “ He puts (said he) a very 
(ominon thing in a strange dress till he does not know it himself, 
.ind thinks other people do not know it ” Boswell " That is 
owing to his being so much versant in old English Poetry ” John- 
son “What is that to the puipose. Sir ? If I say a man is drunk, 
and you tell me it is owing to his taking murh dnni:, the matter is 

not mended. No, Sir, has taken to an odd mode ' For 

cvample, he'd write thus : 

‘ Hermit hoar, in solemn cell, 

Weanng out life's evening gray ” 

Grnv evening is common enough , but evening gray he’d think fine 
— Stay , — ^well make out the stanza • 

* Hermit hoar, in solemn cell. 

Wearing out life's evening gray , 

Smite thy bosom, sage, and tell, 

What IS bliss ? and which the way ? ' " 

Boswell. " But why smite his bosom. Sir ? " Johnson " Why to 

shew he was in earnest," (smiling). He at an after period added 

the following stanza 

" Thus I spoke , and speaking sigh'd , 

— Scaice repress’d the starting tear, — 

When the smiling sage reply’d — 

— Come, my lad, and drink some beer "* 

* Ai some of my reados may be cratiSed by readmg the precise proeiesa of ihls 

“ Mr CrokershowsthatWarton, whose mcnces with the lire — 

poems had recent^ been published, was " hvenmg spreads his mantle lir ar,’* 
mtended here One of the odes com- which was aeihaps, m Johnson's mind. 

VOL II 14 
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I cannot help thinkinj^ the first stan7a very good solemn poetry, as 
also the three first lines of the second Its last line is an excellent 
burlesque surprize on gloomy sentimental enquirers. And, perhaps, 
the advice is as good as can be given to a low-spirited dissatisfied 
being — “ Don't trouble your head with sickly thinking . take a cup, 
and be merry " 

Fr day, September 19, after breakfast. Dr Johnson and I set out 
in Dr faj lor s chaise to go to Derby. The day was fine, and 
we resolved to go by Keildlestone, the seat of Lord Scarsdale, that 
I might see his Lordship s fine house. I was struck with the mag- 
nificence of the building, and the extensive park, with the finest 
verdure, covered with deer, and cattle, and sheep, delighted me. 
The number of old oaks, of an immense size, filled me with a 
sort of respectful admiration for one of them sixty pounds was 
oflered. The excellent smooth gravel roads, the large piece of 
water formed by his Lordship from some small brooks, with a 
handsome barge upon it, the venerable Gothick church, now xhe 
family chapel, just by the house, in short, the grand gioupe of 
objects agitated and distended my mind in a most agreeable 
manner " One should think (said I) that the proprietor of all this 
tnuU be happy." — “ Naj, Sir, (said Johnson,) all this evcludes out 
one evil — poveily 

Our names were sent up, and a well drest elderly housekeepc-, a 
most distinct aiticulator, shewed us the house, which I need not 
describe, as it is published in “ Adam’s Works in Architectuie.” 
Dr Johnson thought better of it to-day than when he saw it before ; 
for the other n'ght he attacked it violently, saying, “ It would do 

little compositinn, I shall insert it from my notes “ When Dr Johnson and 1 were 
sittiiie tite d ttif al llu Milrt livern AIiv 9, 177S, he ssid, '■ Where 15 bliss ’ would 
be bv tier He then adikd iludicrois stanri but would not repeal it, Ivst 1 srould 
lake 11 down It w is somewhat as follow:. , the last line I am sure 1 remember 
* While I thus cried, 

Bc-r , 

The hoary reply’d, 

I Come, my lad, and dnnic some beer ' 

“ In spnnR 1779, when in better hnmenir he made Ihe second stanra, as in I, « 
teal fliiic was only one ranacion afierwnrds made on my suggestion winch wis 
changing hairy m the third line to smiling, boih to avoid a sameness with the epithet 
in the first line and to desenbe the hermit m bis pleasantly He was then very well 
pic iseil that 1 should presersc it " 

* When I mentioned Dr Johnson’s remark to a lady of admirable good sense and 
quickness of understanding, she observed, ** It is true, all ibis excludes only one evil , 
hut how much good does it let in ? " 

Cnr et Ad — To the note add — ” To this observation much praise has been justly 
given Let me then now do mvself the honour to mention that the lady who made 
It was the late Margaret Montgomerie, my very valuable wife, and the veiy aSec- 
ttonate mother of my children, who, if thev inhent her good qualities, will have ms 
reason to complain of their lot Dos magna parentum iirtus ’’ 
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excellently for a town hall The large room with the pillars (said 
he) would do for the judges to sit in at the assizes , the circular 
room for a jury chamber , and the rooms above for pnsoners." 
Still he thought the large room ill lighted, and of no use but for 
dancing in , and the bed-chambers but indilTerent rooms , and that 
the immense sum which it cost was injudiciously laid out. Dr. 
Taylor had put him in mind of his appearing pleased with the 
house “ But (said he) that was when Lord Scarsdale was present. 
Politeness obliges us to appeal pleased with a man's works when 
he IS present No man will be so ill bred as to question you. 
You may therefore pay compliments without saying what is not 
true I should say to Lord Scarsdale of his large room, ‘ My Lord, 
this IS the most costly room that I ever saw,’ which is true ” 

Dr Manningham, phj’sician in London, who was visiting at L rd 
Scarsdale's, accompanied us through many of the rooms, and soon 
afterwards my Lord himself, to whom Dr. Johnson was known, 
appeared, and did the honours of the house. We talked ol Mr. 
Langton Johnson, with a warm vehemence of affectionate regard, 
exclaimed, “ The earth does not bear a worthier man than Bennet 
Langton " We saw a good many fine pictures, which 1 think are 
described in one of " Young's Tours ” There is a printed catalogue 
of them which the housekeeper put into my hand , I should like to 
view them at leisure I was much struck with Dame! interpreting 
Nebuchadnezzar's dieam by Rembrandt. We were shown a pretty 
large library. In his Lordship’s dressing-room lay Johnson's small 
Dictionary : he shewed it to me, with some eagerness, saying, 
“ Look'ye I Quit terra nostri non plena laborts." He observed, 
also. Goldsmith's “Animated Nature,” and said, “Here's our 
friend I The poor Doctor would have been happj' to hear of this.” 

In our way, Johnson strongly expressed his love of driving fast in 
a post-chaise “ If (said he) I had no duties, and no reference to 
futurity, I would spend my life in driving briskly in a post-chaise 
with a pretty woman ; but she should be one who could understand 
me, and would add something to the conversation " I observed, 
that we were this day to stop just where the Highland army did in 
*7+5- Johnson “ It was a noble attempt ” Bosweli. " I wish 
we could have an authentick history of it ” Johnson “ If you 
were not an idle dog you might write it, by collecting from every 
body what they can tell, and putting down your authorities ” 
Boswell. “ But I could not have the advantage of it in my life- 
time.” Johnson " You might have the satisfaction of its fame, by 
printing it in Holland; and as to profit, consider howlongitwas 
before writing came to be considered in a pecuniary view Baretti 

14 — 2 
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BayBi he is the first man that ever received copy-money in Italy.'" 
1 aaid, that I would endeavour to do what Dr. Johnson sugg;ested , 
and I thought that 1 might write so as to venture to publish my 
“ History of the Civil War in Great-Bntain in 1745 and 1746,” 
without being obliged to go to a foreign press * 

When we arrived at Derby, Dr Butter accompanied us to see the 
manufactory of china there I admired the ingenuity and delicate 
ait with wli'cii a man fashioned clay into a cup, a saucer, or a tea- 
pot, while a boy turned round a wheel to give the mass rotundity. 
I thought thi- as excellent in its species of power, as making good 
verges in species Yet 1 had no respect for this potter. 
Neither, indeed, has a man of any extent of thinking for a mere 
verse-maker, m whose numbers, however perfect, there is no 
poetry, no mind The china was beautiful , but Dr Johnson justly 
obsened, it was too dear, for that he could have vessels of silvei, 
of the same si/c, as cheap as what were here made of porcelain. 

1 flit a pleasuie in walking about Derby, such as 1 always have 
in walking .ibout any town to which 1 am not accustomed There 
IS an immediate sensation of novelty, and one speculates on the 
may in which life is passed in it, which, although there is a 
sameness cviry where upon the whole, is yet minutely diversified 
The minute diversities in every thing are wonderful Talking of 
shaving the other night at Dr Taylor's, Dr Johnson said, " Sir, of 
a tliou.sand sh-ivers, two do not shave so much alike as not to be 
distinguished." I thought this not possible, till he specified so 
many of the sanetics in shaving, — holding the razor more or less 
perpendicular, — drawing long or short strokes, — beginning at the 
upper part of the face, or the under, — at the nght side or the left 
side. Indeed, when one considers what variety of sounds can be 
uttered by the wind-pipe, in the compass of a very small aperture, 
we may be convinced how many degrees of diflerence there may be 
in the application of a razor 

We dined with Dr. Buttei, whose lady is daughter of my cousin 
bur John Douglas, whose grandson is now presumptive heir oi the 
noble family of Queensberry Johnson and he had a good deal of 
medical conversation Johnson said, he had somewhere or other 
gi\en an account of Dr. Nichols s discourse " De Atiimd Medico. ” 
He told us, "that whatever a man's distemper w’as. Dr. Nichols 
would not attend him as a physician, if his mmd was not at ease, 

■ I am now happv to undentaad, that Mr John Home, who was himsrlf gallantly 
in Ihc held fur ilir reigning family, in that intercslirg Wiirfare, but is generous 
enough 10 do |usuce to the other side, is preparing an account of it for the 
proa. 
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for he believed that no medicines would have any influence He 
once attended a man in trade, upon whom he found none of the 
medicines he prescribed had any effect , he asked the man's ife 
privately whether his allaiis were not in a bad way ? She sa'd no 
He continued his attendance some time, still without success At 
length the man's wife told him, she had discovered that her 
husband’s affairs leere in a bad way When Goldsmith was dying, 
Dr Turton said to him, ‘ Your pulse is in greater disorder than it 
sliould be, from the degree of fever which you have is your mind 
at ease Goldsmith answered it was nut ” 

After dinner, Airs Butter went with me to see the silk-mill which 
Sir Thomas Lambe had a patent for, having brought away the 
contrivance from Italy. I am not very conversant with mechanicks, 
but the simplicity of this machine, and its multiplied operations, 
struck me with an agreeable surprize I had learnt from Dr. 
Johnson, during this interview, not ■'o think with a dejected 
indifference of the works of art, and the pleasures of life, because 
life :s uncertain and short , but to consider such indifference as a 
failure of reason, a morbidness of mind , for happiness should be 
cultivated as much as we can, and the objects which are instru- 
mental to it should be steadily considered as of importance, with a 
reference not onlj to ourselves, but to multitudes in succc .s.vc ages. 
Though It IS propel to value small parts, as 

“ Sands make the mountain, moments make the year,”* 

jet we must contemplate, collectively, to have a just estimation of 
objects One moment's being uncasj nr not, seems of no con- 
sequence , yet this may be thought of the ne\t, and the next, and 
so on, till there is a large portion of misery In the same way one 
must think of happiness, of learning, of fiiendship We cannot tell 
the precise moment when friendship is termed As in filling a 
vessel drop bj- drop there is at last a drop whicli makes it run over , 
so in a senes of kindnesses there is at last one which makes the 
heart run over We must not divide objects of our attention into 
m.nute parts, and think sepaialcly of each part It is by contem- 
plating a large mass of human existence, that a man, w'hilc he seta 
a just value on his own life, does not think of his death as annihi- 

■ YOTlDg 

Cor et Ad — Line 12 Sir Thomas Lambe" read**'Hii John Lonibe/’ md 

on ‘^Lombe*’ put the following note — **S(.e Hutton’s History of Derby, a book 
which 15 deservedly esteemed for its information, accuracy, Tnd good nanalive. 
Indeed the age in which we live is eminently distinguished 1 ^ topi,i;;rapbical cxcel- 
Jcnce." ^ 

* The sluiy 01 Lombe's escape from Italy belongs to the romance of invenliua 
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lating all that la great and pleasing in the world, as if actually 
contained in hts mind, according to Berl,.e]ey'a reverie. If hia 
imagination be not sickly and feeble, it “wings ita distant way" far 
beyond himself, and views the world in unceasing activity of every 
sort It must be acknowledged, however, that Pope’s plaintive 
reflection, that all things would be as gay as ever on the day of his 
death, is natural and common. We are apt to transfer to all around 
us our owr gloom, without considering that at any given point of 
time there is perhaps, as much youth and gaiety in the world as at 
another Before I came into this life, in which I have had so many 
pleasant scenes, ha\e not thousands and ten thousands of deaths 
and funerals h tppened, and have not families been in grief for their 
nearest relations ’ But have those dismal circumstances at all 
aflccted me ^ Why then should the gloomy scenes which I 
experience, or which I know , affect others ’ Let us guard against 
imagining that there is an <. nd of felicity upon earth, when we our 
selves grow old, or are unhappy 

Dr Johnson told us at tea, that when some of Dr Dodd’s pious 
friends wire trying to console him by saying that he was going to- 
leave “a wietehed world, he had honesty enough not to join in the 
cant No, no (said he) it has been a very agiecable world to 
me ' Johnson added, “ I respect Dodd for thus speaking the truth, 
for, to be sure he had for several years enjoyed a life of great 
voluptuousness 

He told us, that Dodd s cit\ friends stood by him so, that a 
thousand pounds weie leady to be given to the gaoler, if he would 
let him escape He added, that he knew a friend of Dodd’s, who 
walked about Newgati for some time on the evening before the day 
of his execution with five bundled pounds in his pocket, ready to 
be paid to any of the turnkeys who could get him out* but it was 
too late , for he was watched with much circumspection He said, 
Dodd s friends had an image of him made of wax, which uas to 
have been left in his place , and he believed it was earned into the 
prison ' 

Johnson disapproved of Dr Dodd s leaving the world persuaded 
that ' The Convict a Address to his unhappy Brethren, was of hia 
own writing. “ But, Sir, (said I,) you contributed to the deception; 
for when Mr. Seward expressed a doubt to you that it was not 


' The necntioiier.itvis said, bid been he coaid A VBim bath had bcenpic- 
bnbed nut to pull the rope, so that it pared, and Hunter, the great eurgeoa, 

ihoiild not press too tightly upon the was in nttendance to try and resnsutate 

■pioe, and the unhappy cnminsl had hun But oil was round useless 
Men charged to strucglc os liltlc as 
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Dodd's own, because it had a great deal more force of mind in it 
than any thing known to be his, you answered, — ‘ Why should you 
think so ’ Depend upon it. Sir, when a man knows he is to be 
hanged in a fortnight, it concentrates his mind wonderfull y " 
Johnson. “ Sir, as Dodd got it from me to pass as his own, while 
that could do him any good, there was an implied promise that I 
should not own it. To own it, therefore, would have been telling a 
he, with the addition of breach of promise, which was worse than 
simply telling a he to make it be believed it was Dodd's Besides, 
Sir, I did not directly tell a he I left the matter uncertain. Per- 
haps I thought that Seward would not believe it the less to be mine 
for what I said , but I would not put it in his power to say I had 
owned it." 

He praised Blair's sermons “ Yet," said he, (willing to let us see 
he was aware that fashionable fame, however deserved, is not always 
the must lasting,] " perhaps, they may not be re-printed after seven 
years , at least not after Blair’s death '' 

He said, " Goldsmith was a plant that flowered late There 
appeared nothing remarkable about him when he was young; 
tliuui,h when he had got high in fame, one of his friends ' began to 
recollect something of his being distinguished at College Gold- 
smith in the same manner recollected more of that friend's early 
yeair as he grew a greater man '' 

1 mentioned that Lord Monboddo told me, he awaked every 
morning at four, and then fur his health got up and walked in his 
room naked, with the window open, which he called taking an air 
hath, after which he went to bed again, and slept two hours more 
Johnson, who was always ready to beat down any thing that seemed 
to be exhibited with disproportionate imporlanci', thus observed: " I 
suppose. Sir, there is no more in it than this, he awakes at four, and 
cannot sleep till he chills himself, and makes the warmth of the bed 
a grateful sensation " 

I talked of the difficulty of rising in the morning. Dr Johnson 
told me, “ that the learned Mrs Carter, at that period when she was 
eager in study, did not awake as early as she wished, and she there- 
iore had a contrivance, that, at a certain hour, her chamber-light 
should bum a string to which a heavy weight was suspended, which 
then fell with a strong sudden noise this roused her from sleep, 
and then she had no difficulty in getting up " But I said that was 
my difficulty, and wished there could be some medicine invented 


* Burke, on meeting him at Reynoldu's giacefiil works, stand together in front 
The r statues, two of Mr Foley’s most of Tniuty College 
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which would make one rise without pain, which I never did, unless 
after lying in bed at cry long time Perhaps there maybe some- 
thing in the stores of Nature which can do this I have thought of 
a pulley to raise me grade illy, but that would give me pain, as it 
would counteract my internal inclination. I would have something 
that can dissip ite the vis mertta, and give elasticity to the muscles. 
As I imagine that the human body may be put, by the operation of 
other suust inccs, into any state in which it has ever been , and as 1 
ha\p cspcrienced a state in which nsing from bed was not disagree- 
able hut easy, nay, sometimes agreeable , I suppose that this state 
may be produced, if we knew by what We can heat the body, we 
can cool it , we can give it tension or relaiwation ; and surely it is 
possible to bring it into a state in which rising from bed will not be 
a pain 

Johnson observed, "that a man should take a sufficient quantity 
of bleep, which Dr Mead says is between seven and nine hours." 

I told him, that Dr Cullen said to me, that a man should not 

take more sleep than he can take at once Johnson “This rule, 
Sir, cannot hold in all cases , for many people have their sleep 
broken by sicknebb , and surely Cullen would not have a man to get 
up, after li iving slept but an hour Such a regimen would soon end 
in a louq ' Dr Taylor remarked, I think veryjustly, "that 

a m in who docs nut feci an inclin ition to sleep at the ordinary time, 
instpid of being stronger than other people, must not be well , for a 
man in health has all the natural inclinations to eat, drink, and sleep, 
in a strong degree ' 

Johnson advised me to night not to refine in the education of my 
children “ Life (said he) will not bear refinement ■ you must do as 
other people do " 

As we drove back to Ashbourne, Dr Johnson recommended to 
me, as he had often done, to drink water only “ For (said he) yoa 
aie then sure not to get drunk, wheieas if you drink wine you arc 
never sure " I said, drinking wine was a pleasure which I was 
unwilling to give up “Why, Sir, (said he,) there is no doubt that 

* This rr^iinrn was, however, practised tv Fi hop Ken of whom Hawkins (not 
Sir (ohn) III his Life of that scncrvtle Prcljle, | agi 4 Ulls us, ■■ And that neither 
his sill li iiiinhl be the aggressor on Ins hocis of instii rtion, or u hat he judged his duty 
present his iniprovemenis or both, his closet addresses lo his God , be slnclly accus 
tomed himself to hut one sleep, whiih often obliged him to nse at one or tvro of the 
clock in the morning and somelimes sooner , ind grew so habitual, that it coi tinned 
with him vlmost tiU his list diness And sohvelv and chearful was his temper, that 
he would be very facetious and euicrtiining (n his friends in the evening, even when 

II was jicrceivcd that «uh difficulls be kept his eves open , and then seemed to go lo 
rest with no other purpose than the lefreshing and cnablmg him with more vigonr 
and cheerlulness to sing his morning hymn, as be then used to do to hia hite, before 
he pul on Ills cloalhs '* 
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not to dnnk wine is a great deduction from life, but it may be 
necessary.” He however owned, that in his opinion, a free use of 
wine did not shorten life, and said, he would not give less fur the 
life of a certain Scotch Lord (whom he named) celebrated for ha.d 
drinking, than for that of a sober man " But stay, (said he, with 
his usual intelligence, and accuracy of enquiry,) does it take much 
wine to make him drunk ? ” I answered, " A great deal either of 
wine or strong punch " — “ Then (said he) that is the worse " I 
presume to illustrate my friend’s observation thus “ A fortress 
which soon surrenders has its wails less shattered, than when a long 
and obstinate resistance is made “ 

I ventured to mention a person who was as violent a Scotchman 
a^ lie was an Englishman , and literally had the same contempt for 
an Englishman compared with a Scotchman, that he had for a 
Scotchman compared with an Englishman , and that he would ■ ay 
of Dr Johnson, " Damned rascal ' to talk as he does of the Scotch ” 
This seemed, for a moment, “ to give him pause ” It, perhaps, 
presented his extreme prejudice against the Scotch in a point of 
view somewhat new to him, by the cITcct of contrast 

By the time when we returned to Ashbourne, Dr Taylor was gone 
to bed Johnson and I sat up a long time by ourselves 

He was much diverted with an article which I shewed him in the 
“ Critical Review " of this year, giving an account of a curious 
publication, entitled, “A Spiritual Diary and Soliloquies, by John 
Rutty, M D ” Dr Rutty was one of the people called Quakers, a 
physician of some eminence in Dublin, and authour of several 
works This Diary, which was kept from 1753 to 1775, the year in 
which he died, and was now published in two volumes, octavo, 
exhibited, in the simplicity of his heart, a n.iniite and honest 
register of the state of his mind, which, though frequently laugh- 
able enough, was not more so than the history of m.iny men would 
be, if recorded with equal fairness 

The following specimens were extracted by the Reviewers: 

“ Tenth month, 1753 
" 23 Indulgence in bed an hour too long 

“Twelfth month, 17 An bypochondnack obnubilation from wind 
and indigestion 

“ Ninth month, 28. An over-dose of whisky. 

“ 29 A dull, cross, cholcrick day 

“ First month, 1757 — 22 A little swinish at dinner and repast. 

" 31 Dogged on provocation 
“ Second month, 5 Very dogged or snappish 
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“ 14. Snappish on fasting. 

“ 26, Cursed snappisliness to those under me, on a bodily indis- 
position 

“ Third month, ii On a provocation, exercised a dumb resent* 
ment for two days, instead of scolding. 

“ 22 Scolded too vehemently 

23. Dogged again 

" Fourth month, 29. Mechanically and sinfully dogged.” 

Johnson laughed heartily at this good Quietist's self-condemning 
minutes , particularly at his mentioning, with such a serious regret, 
occasional instances of “ swinishness in eating, and doggedness of 
leniper ” He thought the observations of the Critical Reviewers 
upon the importance of a man to himself so ingenious and so well 
expressed, that I shall heie introduce them 

After observing, that “ There are few writers who have gamed 
any reputation by recoiding their oun actions,” they say, 

"We may reduce the egotists to lour classes In the first we 
have Julius Caisai he relates his own tiansactions, but he relates 
them with peculiar grace and dignity, and his narrative is supported 
by the greatness of his chaiacter and achievements In the second 
class we have Marcus Antoninus this writer has given us a series 
of reflections on his own life , but his sentiments are so noble, hia 
morality so sublime, that his meditations are universally admired. 
In the third class we ha\e some others of tolerable credit, who have 
gi\en importance to their own private history by an intermixture of 
literary anecdotes, and the occurrences of their own times ■ the 
celebrated Haetius has published an entertaining volume upon this 
plan, ' De rebus ad eum pi rtinentibus.’ In the fourth class we have 
the journalists, temporal and spiritual Elias Ashmole, William 
Lilly, George Whitefield, John Wesle>, and a thousand other old 
women and fanatick writers of memoirs and meditations ” 

I mentioned to him that Dr Hugh Blair, in his lectures on 
Khetorich and Belles Letires, which I heard him deliver at Edin- 
burgh had animadverted on the Johnsonian style as too pompous , 
and attempted to imitate it, by giving a sentence of Addison in 
“The Spectator,” No 411, in the manner of Johnson. When 
treating of the utility of the pleasures of imagination in preserving 
us from vice, it is observed of those “ viho know not how to be idle 
and innocent,” that their very first step out of business is into vice 
or folly , which Dr Blair supposed would have been expressed in 
“ The Rambler," thus : “ Their very first step out of the regions of 
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business is into the perturbation of vice, or the vacuity of folly ”* 
Johnson “ Sir, these are not the words I should have used No, 
Sir, the imitators of my style have not hit it Miss Aikin has done 
It the best; for she has imitated the sentiment as well as the 
diction ” 

I intend, before this work is concluded, to exhibit specimens of 
imitation of my friend's style in various modes , some caricaturing 
or mimicking it, and some formed upon it, whether intentionally or 
with a degree of similarity to it, of which, perhaps, the writers were 
not conscious 

In Qarctti's Review, which he published in Italy, under the title 
of “ Frusta Leiterana," it is observed, that Dr Robertson the 
historian had formed his style upon that of “ II celebre Samuele 
yohnstm " My friend himself was of that opinion , for he once said 
to me, in a pleasant humour, “ Sir, if Robertson’s style be faulty, he 
owes It to me , that is, having too ma-^y words, and those too big 
ones, ' 

I read to him a letter which Lord Monboddo had written to me, 
containing some critical remarks upon the style of his ‘‘Journey 
to the Western Islands of Scotland ” His Lordship praised the 
very fine passage upon landing at Icolmkill,*' but his own style 
licng exceedingly dr) and hard, he disapproved of the richness of 
Johnson's language, and of his frequent use of metaphorical e\.- 
pressions Johnson “Why, Sir, this criticism would be just, if 
in my style, superfluous words, or words too big for the thoughts, 
could be pointed out , but this I do not believe can be done. 
I'or instance in the passage which Lord Monboddo admires. 


• When Dr Blur publisliol his ■■ Lecture-,.” he was inviriioiirly allacked for having 
omitted his censuie on Johnson’s style, and, on the contraiy, j, raising it highly But 
betore that lime Johnson's nes of the I’oets ’’ had appeared, ui which his style 
was considcrahl) easier than when he wmit *‘ Jlu K am bier ” ll would, thLreforc, 
have been iincandid in Blair, even su|ippsiDg his nilieism lo have been just, to have 
preserved it 

i> ” We were now treading tli U illustrious island, which was once the luminary of 
the Caledonian regions, whence sivage clan-, and roving barbarians derived the bene- 
lits ol knowledge, and the blessings of religion To abstract the mind Irum all lot al 
emotion would be impossible, if it were endeavoured and would be foobsh if it were 
possible Whatever withdraws us from the power of our senses, whatever makes the 
past, the distant, or the future, predominate over the present, advances us in the 
iligmly of thinking beings Far from me, and from my mends, be such fngid philo- 
sophy, as may conduct us, indifierent and unmoved, over any ground which has been 
dignified by wisdom, braverv, or virtue That man is little to be envied, whose 
patriotism would not gam force upon the plam of Marathon, or whose piety would 
not grow warmer among the rums of Iona ” 

our Tour produced nothing else but this sublime passage, the world must 
have acknowledged that it was not made in vain The present respectable President 
of the Royal Society was so much struck on reading it, that he clasped his hands 
together, and remamed for some time in an attitude of silent admiration 
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‘ We were now treading that iliuBtnous region,' the word illua- 
inous, contributes nothing to the mere narration , for the fact 
might be told without it . but it is not, therefore, superfluous ; 
for it wakes the mind to peculiar attention, where something 
of moie than usual importance is to be presented 'Illustrious!' 
— for what ? and then the sentence proceeds to expand the cir- 
cumstances connected with Iona And, Sir, as to metaphorical 
expression, that is a great excellence m style, when it is used 
with propriety, for it gives you two ideas for one ; — conveys the 
meaning more luminously, and generally with a perception of 
delight ” 

He told me, that he had been asked to undertake the new edition of 
the Dwgraphta, Brtlanntca, hut had declined it, which he after- 
wards said to me he regretted In this regret many will join, 
because it would have procured us moie of Johnson s most delightful 
species of writing and although my friend Dr Kippis has 
hitherto discharged the task judiciously, distinctly, and with 
more impartiality than might have been expected from a Sepa- 
ratist, It were to have been wished that the superintendance of 
this hteiary Temple of Fame, had been assigned to “a friend 
to the constitution in Church and State ” We should not then 
have had it too much ciowded with obscure dissenting teachers, 
doubtless men of merit and worth, but not quite to be numbered 
amongst “the most eminent persons who have flourished in Gieat- 
Dritain and Iicland " 


Ciir rl — Line 35 On“Iii1ind' put the fullowin^ note, — “In this censure which 
has been carelessly utlercJ, 1 larclessly joined But in justice to Dr K.ippis, who 
with that manly candid |;ncHl lenipci which marks hi*> character, set me nglil, 1 now 
with pleasure retract it , ind 1 deaire it may be particularly observed, as pointed out 
by him lo me, that, ‘ the new hies of dissenting Divines, in the first four volumis 
of the second ediUon of the “ B*agraphiJ Britanmca/^ are those of John Ikbemelhy, 
Thomas Amory, George Beuson.Hugh Broughton the learned Puntan, Simon Browne, 

K iloyse of Dublin, Thomas Cartwright the learned Fnntan, and Samuel Chand- 
'he only doubt I have ever heard auggcsled is, whether theie should have been 
an article of Dr Amory But I wis convinced, and am still com meed, that he was 
1 nulled to one, from the reality of his learning, and the excellent and candid nature 
of his practical wntings, 

“ ' The new lives of clergymen of the chnrch of England, in Ihe same fonr volumes, 
ire as follows John Balguy, Edward Bvntham, George Berkley Bishop of Cloyne, 
Williim Bemmau, Thomas Birch, William Borlase, I hnmas Bolt, James Bradley, 
Thunus Broughton, John Brown, John Burton, Joseph Butler Bishop of Durham, 
Thomas Carte, Edmund CuStell, Edinund ChishuU, Charles Churchill, William Clarke, 
Robert Clayton Bishop of Clogher, John Conybeore Bishop of Bristol, George Cos- 
tard, and Samuel Croxall —I am not conscious (says Dr Kippis) of any partiality 
in cnndiuting the work I would not willinglymserl a Dissenting Minister that does 
not jiisi i\ deserve to be noticed, or omit an established clergyman that does At the 
same tunc, 1 shall not be deterred from introducing Dissenters into ihc Biograpliia, 
when 1 im satisfied that they arc entitled to that distinction, ftom their wnimgs, 
learning, and ment ' 

‘ me add that the expression *A fnend 10 the Constitution in Chnrch and 
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On Saturday, September 20, after breakfast, when Taylor was 
gone out to his farm. Dr Johnson and I had a serious conversation 
by ourselves on melancholy and madness , which he was, I always 
thought, erroneously inclined to confound together Melancholy, 
like " great wit," may be "near allied to madness ; " but there is, 
in my opinion, a distinct separation between them When he 
talked of madness, he was to be understood as speaking of those 
who were in any great degree disturbed, or as it is commonly 
expressed, “troubled in mind " Some of the ancient philosophers 
held, that all deviations from right reason were madness , and 
whoever wishes to see the opinions 'loth of ancients and moderns 
upon this subject, collected ana illustrated with a variety of curious 
facts, may read Dr Arnold's very entertaining work * 

Johnson said, "A madman loves to be with people whom he 
fears , not as a dog fears the lash , but of whom he stands in 
awe ’■ I was struck with the justice ot this observation. To be 
with those of whom a person, whose mind is wavering and 
dejected, stands in awe, represses and composes an uneasy tumult 
of spirits, and consoles him with the contemplation of something 
steady, and at least comparatively gieat 

He added, “ Madmen are all sensual in the lower si-iges of the 
distemper They are eager for gratifications to sootlt their minds 
and divert their attention from the misery which they suffer, but 
when they grow very ill, pleasure is too weak for them, and they 
seek for pain" Employment, Sir, and haidships, prevent melan- 
choly I suppose in all our army in America there was not one 
man who went mad ' 

We entered seriously upon a question of much importance to 
me, which Johnson was pleased to consider with friendly attention. 

I had long complained to him that I felt mysell discontented in 

State,’ was not meant by me, as any refiicliun upon t 1 ii> Reverend Oentlcman, as if 
I1L were an encmi to the pnlitical conslitulion of his couiitiy, as established at the 
revolution, but, from my sttady and avowed predilection foi a 7 aTy, was quoted from 
‘ Johnson s Dictionary ' where th it distinction is so tlefined " 

^ ‘ Obscrvationa on Insanity," by lliomas Arnold, M D London 1782 
i* We read in the Gospels, lhal those unfortunate persons, who were possessed with 
esil spiiits, (which, after all, I lliiiik is the most piohable cause of madness, as was 
hrst suggested to me by my respectable friend Sir John l^ngle,) had recourse to pain, 
teinng themselves, and jumping sometimes into the lire, sometimes into the mater 
Mr Seward has furnished me with a remarkable anecdote in confirmation of Dr 
Johnson’s observation A tradesman, who had acquired a large fortune m London, 
retired from busmess, and went to live at Worceslcr Ills mind, being without its 
usual occupation, and having nothing else to supply its place, preyed upon itself, so 
that existence was a torment to him At last be wis seized with the stone , and a 
friend mho found him in one of its severest fits, having expressed his concon, "No, 
no. Sir Isaid he,) don t pity me what I now feel is ease, compared with that torture 
of mind from which it relieves me." 
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Scotland, as too narrow a «phere, and that I wished to make my 
chief residence in London, the {^reat scene of ambition, instruc- 
tion, and amusement, a scene, which was to me, comparatively 
speaking, a heaven upon earth. Johnson “ Why, Sir, I never 
knew any one iv ho had such a gust for London as you have , and 
1 cannot Llame you for your wish to live there . yet. Sir, were I 
in your father's place, I should not consent to your settling there ; 
for I ha,re the old feudal notions, and I should be afraid that 
Auchinlcck would be deserted, as you would soon find it more 
desirable to have a country seat in a better climate I own, how- 
ever, that to consider it as a duty to reside on a family estate is 
a prejudice , for we must consider, that working people get 
employment equally, and the produce of land is sold equally, 
whether a great family resides at home or not , and if the rents 
of an estate be carried to London, they return again in the cir- 
culation of commerce , nay. Sir, we must perhaps allow, that 
carrying the rents to a distance is a good, because it contributes 
to that circulation We must, however, allow, that a well legulated 
great family may impiove a neighbourhood in civility and eleganc' , 
and give an evample of good order, virtue, and pietv , and so its 
residence at home may be of much advantage. Lut if a great 
family be disorderly and vicious, its residence at home is very 
pernicious to a neighbourhood There is not now the same 
inducement to live in the country as formerly , the pleasures of 
social life are much belter enjoyed in town , and there is no Ion ,er 
in the countiy that power and influence in proprietors of land 
which they had in old times, and which made the country so 
agreeable to them The Laird of Auchinleck now is not near so 
great a man as the Laird of Auchinleck was a hundred ye re 
ago ” 

1 told him, that one of m> ancestors never went from home 
without being attended by thirty men on horseback. Johnson s 
shrewdness and spirit of enquiry were eserted upon every occa- 
sion “ Pray (said he ) how did your ancestor support his thirty 
men and thirty horses, when he went at a distance from home, 
in an age when there was hardly any money in circulation 7 " I 
suggested the same difficulty to a friend, who mentioned Douglas s 
going to the Holy Land with a numerous train of followers 
*' Douglas could, no doubt, maintain followers enough while 
living upon his own lands, the produce of which supplied them 
with food , but he could not carry that food to the Holy Land ; 
and as there was no commerce by which he could be supplied 
with money, how could he maintain them in foreign countries ? " 
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I suggested a doubt, that if I were to reside in London, the 
exquisite zest with which T relished it in occasional visits might 
grow off, and I might grow tired of it. Johnson. "Whj, Sir, 
>ou find no man, at all intellectual, who is willing to leave 
London. No, Sir, when a man is tired of London, he is tired 
of life . for there is in London all that life can afford ’’ 

To obviate his apprehension, that by settling in London I might 
desert the seat of my ancestors, I assured him, that I had old 
feudal principles to a degree of enthusiasm , and that I felt all 
the dulcedo of the tialnle solum 1 reminded him, that the Laird 
of Auchinleck had an elegant house in front of which he could 
ride ten miles forward upon his own teriitories, upon which he 
had upwaids of six hundred people attached to him , that tlie 
family seat was rich in natuial, romantick beauties of roek, wood, 
'nd water, and that in my “morn of life'' I had appropriated 
(he finest descriptions, in the ancient Llassicks to certain scenes 
’here, which were thus associated in my mind That when all 
tais was considered, I should certainly pass a part of the year 
at home, and enjoy it the more from variety, and from bunging 
with me a share of the intellectual stores of the melrop'dis He 
listened to all this, and kindly “hoped it Might be as I now 
buppos, d " 

He said, “ A country gentleman should bung his lady to visit 
London as soon as he can, that they may have agreeable topicks 
lor conversation when they are by thcniStKes ’ 

As 1 meditated trying my fortune in Westminster Hall, our con- 
versation turned upon the profession of the law in England * 
Johnson "You must not indulge too sanguine hopes, should you 
be called to our bar I was told, by a very sens ble lawyer, that 
there are a great many chances against any man s success in the 
piofession of the law, the candidates aie so numerous, and those 
who gel large practice so few. He said, it was by no means true 
that a man of good parts and application is sure of having business, 
though, he, indeed, allowed that if such a man could but appear in 
a few causes, his merit would be known, and he would get forward , 
but that the great risk was, that a man might pass half a life-time 

’Mr Roiiiiel] was not called to the gram,'' which is certainly Mr Boswell’s 
English bar unlil nine years later, via , own composition — 

1 7S0. when he became a member of the “Of old, ere wise concord unilcd this Isle, 
Inner Temple He was shortly afler- Our neighbours of Scotland were foea 
warrls appointed Kccordei of Carhsle, at CarJiiile 

uimugh Lord Lonsilale's interest , about But now what a change sre have here 
rhr same tune that his countryman in the border, 

Douglas became Bishop of Salisbury When Douglas is bishop, and BoiwiU 
This “gave rise to the following epi- muidn-'" 
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in the Courts, and nevor have an opportunity of shewing I'is 
abilities ” 

We talked of employment being absolutely necessary to preserve 
the mind from wearying and growing fretful, especially in those who 
have a tendency to melancholy, and I mentioned to him a saying 
which somebody had related of an American savage, who, when an 
European was expatiating on all the advantages of money, put this 
question “Will it purchase occupation^" Johnson. “Depend 
upon It, Sir, this saying is too refined for a savage. And, Sir, 
money wiU purchase occupation , it will purchase all the conveni- 
encies of life , it will purchase variety of company , it will purchase 
all sorts of entertainment " 

I talked to him of Forster’s “ Voyage to the South Seas,' which 
pleased me , but I found he did not like it “ Sir, (said he,) there is 
a great aflectation of fine writing m it." Boswell “ But he carries 
you along with him ' Johnson. “No, Sir, he does not carry me 
along with him he leaves me behind him : or rather, indeed, he 
seta me befuie him for he makes me turn over many leaves at a 
time " 

On Sunday, September 12 , we went to the church of Ashbourne, 
which IS one of the largest and most luminous that I have seen in 
any town of the same size I felt great satisfaction in considering 
that I was supported in my fondness of solemn public worship by 
the general concurrence and munificence of mankind 
Johnson and Taylor were so different from each other, that I 
wondered at their pieserving such an intimacy Their having been 
at school and college together, might, in some degiee, account for 
this, but Sir Joshua Reynolds has furnished me with a stronger 
reason , for Johnson mentioned to him, that he had been told by 
Taylor he was to be his heir I shall not take upon me to animad- 
veit upon this, but certain it is, that Johnson paid great attention 
to Taylor. He now, however, said to me, “ Sir, I love him, but I 
do not love him more , my regard for him docs not increase As it 

''or elAd — Line 2 On "abilities” put the lollowin; note — " Now, at the dis- 
tance of hiteen years aince this convenaUon passed, the observation which I have had 
an opportunity of making in Westminster Hall his coniinced me, that, however true 
the opinion ol Dr Johnsons legal Tncnd may have been some time ago, the same 
certainty of auccess camiot now be promised to the same display of ment The rea 
sons however, of the rapid nae of some, and the disappointment of others equally 
respectable, are anch as it might seem incidious to mention, and would require a 
longer det^ than would be proper for thia work ” i 

' JalmBon'snarningastobeingtoosan- circuit— the wnt gvare pmimenSo ai 
gume was yuitified by the eaeut, for he kasi . — is described m Twlss’s "L'fc 
had little or DO practice The practical Liucu ” 
joke played upon him on the northern 
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is said in the Apocrypha, ‘ hia talk is of bullocks ' * I do not suppose 
he IS \ery fond of my company His habits are by no meani sulh- 
ciently clerical this he knows that I see , and no man likes to live 
under the eye of perpetual disapprobation." 

I have no doubt that a good many sermons were composed for 
Taylor by Johnson At this time I found, upon his table, a part of 
one which he had newly begun to write , and Concto pro Tnyloro 
appears in one of his diaries When to these circumstances we add 
the internal evidence from the power of thinking and style, in the 
collection which the Reverend Mr Hayes has published, with the 
signtficant title of “Sermons left ior publication by the Reverend 
John Taylor, LL D ," our conviction will be complete 

I, however, would not have it thought, that Dr Taylor, though 
he could not write like Johnson, (as, indeed, who could ?) did not 
sometimes compose sermons as good as those which we geneially 
have from very respectable divines He shewed me one with notes 
on the margin in Johnson's handwriting, and I was present v>hen 
he read another to Johnson, that he might have his opinion of it, 
and Johnson said it was “ very well " These, we may be sure, were 
not Johnson's , for he was above little arts, or tricks of deception 
Johnson was by no means of opinion, that every man of a learned 
profession should consider it as incumbent upon him, or as neces- 
sary to his credit, to appear as an authour When in the ardour of 
ambition for literary fame, I regretted to him one clay that an 
eminent Judge had nothing of it, and therefore would leave no per- 
petual monument of himself to posterity “ Alas, Sir, (said 
Johnson,,) what a mass of confusion should we have if e\eiy 
Bishop and every Judge, every Lawyer, Physician, and Divine, 
were to write books '' 

I mentioned to Johnson a respectable person ' of a very strong 
mind, who had little of that tenderness which is common to human 
nature , as an instance of which, when I suggested to him that he 
should invite his son, who had been settled ten years in foreign 
parts, to come home and p,iy him a visit, his answer was, “No, no, 
let him mind his business" JoIinson “ 1 do not agree with him. 
Sir, in this Getting money is not all a man's business . to culti 
vate kindness is a valuable part of the business ol lite " 

In the evening, Johnson being in very good spirits, entertained us 

‘Kcrlesiasticus, chap xxxiiii \ 35 Thewhole chiplermay be read as an arlniira- 
ble illiisLracion of the vupenuricy ul culiiv iicd nuiidv ovci Ibc gross and illilLrale 


Lord Aucliiiileck His son, houescr, did return to England in June, 17S0 
VOL It. 15 
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with several charactenstical portraits I regiet that any of them 
escaped my retention and diligence 1 found, from experience, that 
to collect my fiiend’a conversation so as to exhibit it isith any 
degree of its original flavour, it was necessary to write it down 
without delay To record his sayings, after some distance of time, 
was like preserving oi pickling long kept and faded fruits or other 
vegetables, which, when in that state, have little or nothing of their 
taste when fresh 

I shall present my readers with a senes of what I gathered this 
evening from the Johnsonian garden 

" M> friend, the late Earl of Corke, hid a great desire to maintam 
the literary chaiactei of his family, he was a genteel man, but did 
nut keep up the dignity of his lank. He was so geneially civil, that 
nobody thanked him for it." 

" Did we not hear so much said of Jack Wilkes, we should think 
more highly of his conversation Jack has great \ariety of talk, 
Jack IS a scholar, and Jack has the manners of a gentleman. But 
after hearing his name sounded from pole to pole, as the phccnix of 
consiMal tehcity, we are disappointed in his company He has 
alwj) s been at me but I would do Jack a kindness, rather than not. 
The contest is now over." 

" Garrick's gaiety of conversation has delicacy and elegance ' 
Foote makes y ou laugh more , but Foote has the air of a buHoon paid 
for entcilaining the company He, indeed, well deserves his hue ” 

" Colley Cibber once consulted me as to one of his birth day 
Odes, a long time before it was wanted. 1 objected very freely to 
scvcial passages Cibber lost patience, and would not read his 
Ode to an end When we had done with criticism, we walked ovei 
to Richardson's, the authour ot ‘Clarissa,’ and 1 wondered to find 
Richardson displeased that I * did not treat Cibber with more 
)e\f’i.cl’ Now, Sir, to talk of respect [oi a js/nyer /’’ (smiling dis- 
dainfully) Boswell ‘‘Thcie, Sii, you aie always heretical you 
never will allow merit to a plaser ” Johnson "Merit, Sir' what 
I, lent ’ Do you respect a rope daneei, or a ballad singer ? " Bos- 
WFLi " No, Sii but we respect a great player, as a man who can 
conceicc lofti sentiments, and can expitss them gracefully ' 
Johnson " \\ hat. Sir, a fellow who cl->ps a hump on his back, and 
a lump on his leg, and cries, ‘I am Richard the Third t ’ Nay, Sir, 
a hillad-singer is a higher man, for he does two things; he repeats 
and he sings ' there is both recitation and musick in his periorm- 
ance the plaier only recites ' Boswell "MydearSirl you may 
turn am thing into ridicule I allow, that a player of farce is not 
entitled to lespcct ; he does a little thing . but he who can represent 
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-exalted characters, and touch the noblest passions, has very respect* 
able powers and mankind have agreed in adminng great talents for 
the stage. We must consider, too, that a great player does what 
very few are capable to do ; his art is a very rare faculty fVho can 
repeat Hamlet’s Soliloquy, * To be, or not to be,' as Gamck does 
It’” Johnson "Any body may Jemmy, there (a boy about eight 
years old, who was in the room) will do it as well in a week.” 
Boswell. “ No, no. Sir . and as a proof of the merit of great act- 
ing, and of the value which mankind set upon it, Garrick has got a 
hundred thousand pounds." Johnson. “ Is getting a hundred 
thousand pounds a proof of excellence ? That has been done by a 
scoundrel commissary " 

This was most fallacious reasoning. I was sure, for once, that I 
had the best aide of the argument I boldly maintained the just 
distinction between a tragedian and a mere theatrical droll , between 
those who rouse our terrour and pity, and those who only make us 
laugh “ If (said I) Betterton and Foote were to walk into this 
room, you would respect Betterton much more than Foote." John- 
son " If Betterton were to walk into this room with Foote, Foote 
would soon diive him out of it. Foote, Sir, quaim^- Foote, has 
powers superiour to them all ” 

On Monday, September 22, when at breakfast, I unguardedly said 
to Dr Johnson, “ I wish I saw you and Mrs Macaulay together.” 
He grew very angry, and, after a pause, while a cloud gathered on 
his brow, he burst out, " No, Sir, you would not see us quarrel, to 
make you sport. Don't you know that it is very uncivil to pit two 
people against one another? ” Then, checking himself, and wishing 
to be more gentle, he added, '* I do not say you should be hanged or 
drowned for this, but it t5 very uncivil.” Dr. T.iylor thought him 
in the wrong, and spoke to him privately of it , but I afterwards 
acknowledged to Johnson that I was to blame, for I candidly owned, 
that I meant to e\press a desire to see a contest betwien Mr. 
Macaulay and him, but then I knew how the contest would end, so 
that I was to see him triumph. Johnson " Sir, you cannot be sure 
how a contest will end , and no man has a nght to engage two 
people in a dispute by which their passions may be inflamed, and 
they may part with bitter resentment against each other. I would 
sooner keep company with a man from whom I must guard my 
pockets, than with a man who contrives to bring me into a dispute 
with somebody that he may hear it. This is the great fault of 
.‘ (naming one of our friends) endeavouring to introduce a 


' Possibly Langlon, ss Mr Croker suggests 

15—2 
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subject upon which he knows two people in the company difier."' 
Bobwbli, " But he told me, Sir, he does it for instruction ” John- 
son “ Whatever the motive be. Sir, the man who does so, does 
very wrong He has no more right to instruct himself at such 
a risk, than he has to make two people fight a duel, that he may 
learn how to defend himself" 

Ho found great fault with a gentleman of our acquaintance for 
keeping a bad table. " Sir, (said he,) when a man is invited to 
dinner, he is disappointed if he does not get something good. I 
advised Mrs Thrale, who has no card parties at her house, to give 
sweet meats, and such good things, in an evening, as are not com- 
monly g ven, and she would find company enough come to her, for 
every body loves to have things which please the palate put in their 
way, without trouble or preparation " Such was his attention to 
the mtnulite of life and manners 

He thus characterised the Duke of Devonshire, grandfather of the 
present representative of that very respectable family " He was 
not a man of superiour abilities, but he was a man stnctly faithful 
to hiB word. If, for instance, he had promised you an acorn, and 
none had grown that year in his woods, he would not have con- 
tented himself with that excuse, he would have sent to Denmark 
for It So unconditional was he in keeping his word , so high as to 
the point of honour." This was a liberal testimony from the Toiy 
Johnson to the virtue of a great Whig nobleman. 

Mr. Burke’s " Letter to the Shenfis of Bristol, on the affairs of 
America," being mentioned, Johnson censured the composition 
much, and he ndiculed the definition of a free government, vtx. 
“ For any practical purpose, it is what the people think so .’’* — “ I 
will let the King of France govern me on those conditions, (said he,) 
for It 18 to be governed just as I please." And when Dr Taylor 
talked of a girl being sent to a pansb workhouse, and asked how 
much she could be obliged to work. "Why, (said Johnson,) as 
much as is reasonable and what is that ? as much as she thinks 
reasonable.” 

Dr Johnson obligingly proposed to carry me to see Islam, a 
romantick scene, now belonging to a family of the name of Pott, 
but formerly the seat of the Congreves.^ I suppose it as well 
described in some of the Tours. Johnson descnbed it distinctly 
and vividly, at which I could not but express to him my wonder; 

■Edit. 2, p 53. 

' Mr Cioker ahoin that Johnson or pere had, however, visited there, and 
Boswell w-is in error here, as the place hiafavounte seat was shown to visiton 
had always bcio i„ed to the Forta Con- 
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because, though my eyes, as he observed, were better than his, 
1 could not by any means equal him in representing visible objects. 
I said, the difTerence between us in this respect was as that between 
a man who had a bad instrument, but plays well on it, and a man 
I. ho has a good instrument, on which he can play very imperfectly 

I recollect a very fine amphitheatre surrounded with hills covered 
with wood, and walks neatly formed along the side of a rocky steep, 
on the quarter next the house, with recesses under projections of 
rock, over-shadowed with trees , in one of which recesses, we were 
told, Congreve wrote his “Old Bachelor” We viewed a remark- 
able natural curiosity at Islam , twu rivers bursting near each other 
from the rock, not from immediate springs, but after having run 
fer many miles under ground Plott, in his “ History of Stailord- 
shire,”' gives an account of this curiosity, but Johnson would not 
believe it, though we had the atte‘,talion of the gardener, who 1 iid, 
ne had put in corks, where the rivei Manyfold sinks into the gmuiid, 
and had catched them in a net, placed before one of the openings 
where the water bursts out Indeed, such subterraneous couises of 
water are found in various parts of our globe * 

Talking of Dr Johnson's unwillingness to believe e..traordinaiy 
things, I ventured to say, “ Sir, you come near Hume’s argument 
against miracles, ‘ That it is more probab'e witnesses should he, or 
be mistaken, than that they should haopen Joi'nson “Why, 
Sir, Hume, taking the proposition simply, is right But the Chris- 
tian revelation is not proved by the mi.acles alone, but as coniieeled 
with prophecies, and with the doctiines in confirmation of which the 
miracles were wrought." 

He repeated his observation, tha*^ the differenc ‘S among Christians 
are really of no consequence " For instance, (said he,) if a Protest- 
ant objects to a Papist, ‘You worship images,' the Papist can 
answer, ‘ I do not insist on your doing it , you may be a very good 
Papist without It : I do it only as a help to my devotion ’ ” I said, 
the great article of Christianity is the revelation of immertalily. 
Johnson admitted it was. 

In the evening, a gentleman-farmer, who was on a visit at Dr. 
Taylor’s, attempted to dispute with Johnson in favour of Mungo 
Campbell, who shot Alexander, Earl of Eglintoune, upon his 
having fallen, when reheating from his Lordship, who he believed 
was about to seize his gun, as he had threatened to do He said, 
he should have done just as Campbell did. Johnson “ Whoever 

• Page 89 

b See Plott’B "History of Staffordshire,” p 88, and the aulhonties icterred to 
hy him 
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would do KB Campbell did, deserves to be hanged ; not that I could, 
as a juryman, have found him legally guilty of murder , but I am 
glad they found means to convict him.’" The gentleman-farmer 
said, " A poor man has as much honour as a nch man , and Camp- 
bell had that to defend " Johnson exclaimed, " A poor man has no 
honour ” The English yeoman, not dismayed, proceeded “ Lord 
Eghntoune was a damned fool to run on upon Campbell, after being 
warned tnat Campbell would shoot him if be did " Johnson, who 
could not bear any thing like swearing, angrily replied, “ He was 
not a damned fool he only thought too well of Campbell. He did 
not believe Campbell would be such a damned scoundrel, as to do so 
damned a thing." His emphasis on damned, accompanied with 
frowning looks, reproved his opponent's want of decorum in his 
presence 

Talking of the danger of being mortified by rejection, when mak- 
ing approaches to the acquaintance of the great, I observed, “ I am, 
however, generally for trying, ‘Nothing venture, nothing have’” 
Johnson ” Very true, Sir, but 1 have always been more afraid of 
failing, than hopeful of success ” And, indeed, though he had all 
just respect for rank, no man ever less courted the favour of the 
great. 

During this interview at Ashbourne, Johnson seemed to be more 
uniformly social, cheerful, and alert, than 1 had almost ever seen 
him He was prompt on great occasions and on small Taylor, 
who praised every thing of his own to excess, in short, "whose 
geese were all swans," a.s the proverb says, expatiated on the 
excellence of his bull dog, which he told us was " perfectly well 
shaped " Johnson, after examining the animal attentively, thus 
repressed the v.nn-gloiy of our host. — “No, Sir, he is not well 
shaped , for there is not the quick transition from the thickness 
of the fore-part to the tenuity — the thin part — behind, which a 
bull-dog ought to h.ive. ' This tenuity, was the only hard word 
that I hc.ird him use during this interiiew, and it will be observed, 
he instantly put another expression in its place Taylor said, a 
small bull-dog was as good as a large one. Johnson. “ No, 
Sir , for, in proportion to his sire, he has strength • and your argu- 
ment would prove that a good bull-dog maj^ be as small as a 
mouse " It was ama/ing how he entered with perspicuity and 
keenness upon every thing thai occurred in conversation Most 
men, v^hom I know, would no more think of discussing a question 
about a bull-dog, than of attacking a bull 

* Mungo Campbell committed 'uii 'de m pnson 
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T cannot allow any fragment whatever that floats in my memory 
concerning the great subject of this work to be lost Though a 
small particular may appear trifling to some, it will be relished In 
others , while every little spark adds something to the general blaze 
and to please the true, candid, warm admirers of Johnson, and in any 
degree increase the splendour of his reputation, I bid defiance to the 
shafts of ridicule, or even of malignity. Showers of them have 
been discharged at my “ Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides , " yet it 
still sails unhurt along the stream of time, and, as an attendant 
upon Johnson, 

“ Pursues the triumph, and partakes the gale.” 

One morning after breakfast, when the sun shone bright, we 
walked out together, and “pored ” for some time with placid inoo- 
lence upon an artificial water-f,ill, which Dr. Taylor had made by 
building a strong djke at stone aciuss the river behind his garden 
It was now somewhat obstiuLlcd by branches ol trees and other 
rubbish, which had come down the river and settled close to it 
Johnson, partly from a desire to see it play more licdv, and partly 
from that inclination to activity which will animate, at times, the 
moat inert and sluggish mortal, took a long po’e which was lying on 
the bank, and pushed down several parcels of th s wreck with painful 
assiduity, while I stood quietly by, wondciing to beliidd the sage 
thus curiously employed, and <-miling with an humorous satisfac 
tion each time when he carried his point He woiked till he was 
quite out of breath , and having found a large dead cat so heavy 
that he could not move it after several efforts, ‘ Come, (said he, 
throwing down the pole,)j'o« shall take it now;" which I accord- 
ingly did, and being a ficsh man, soon made the cat tumble over 
the cascade Tins may be laugnod at as ton trilling to record , but 
It is a small characteristick trait in the Flemish picture which I give 
of my friend, and in which, therefore. I mark the most minute 
particulars And let it be remembered, that “ jE'-op at play ” is one 
of the instructive apologues of antiquity. 

I mention"d an old gentleman of our acquaintance whose memory 
was beginning to fail — Joiissov " Theie must be a diseased mind, 
where there is a failure of memory at seventy A man’s head. Sir, 
must be morbid if he fails so soon." My friend, being now himself 
si\ty-cight, might think thus, but I imagine, that threescore and 
tell, the Psalmist's period of sound human life, in later ages may 
have a failure, though there be no disease in the constitution 

Talking of Rochester s Poems, he said, he had given them to Mr. 
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Steevens to castrate for the edition of the Poets, to which he was to 
write Prefaces Dr Tavlor fthe only time I ever heard him saj any 
thing witty*) observed, that "if Rochester had been castrated him- 
self, his exceptional poems would not have been written " I asked if 
Burnet had not given a good Life of Rochester. Johnson “We 
have a good Death there is not much Lt/e " 1 asked whether 

Prior’s Poems were to be printed entire : Johnson said they were. 
1 mentK ncd Lord Hailes's censure of Pnor, in his Preface to a 
collection of “ Sacred Poems," by various hands, published by him 
at Edinburgh a great many years ago, where he mentions, “ those 
impure tales which will be the eternal opprobnum of their ingenious 
authour " Johnson " Sir, Lord Hailes has forgot. There is no- 
thing in Prior that will excite to lewdness If Lord Hailes thinks 
there is, he must be more combustible than other people ” I in- 
stanced the tale of “ Paulo Purganti and his Wife.” Johnson. 
" Sir, there is nothing there, but that his wife wanted to be kissed, 
when poor Paulo was out of pocket No, Sir, Prior is a lady s 
book No lady is ashamed to have it standing in her library ” 

The hypochondriack disorder being mentioned, Dr. Johnson did 
not think It so common as I supposed — " Dr Taylor (said he) is 
the same one day as another Burke and Reynolds are the same. 
Beauclerk, except when in pain, is the same I am not so my sell ; 
but this I do nut mention commonly ” 

I complained of a wretched changefulness, so that I could not 
preserve, for any long continuance, the same views of ant thing. 
It was most comfortable to me to experience, in Dr Johnson s 
company, a relief from this uneasiness His steady vigorous mind 
held Arm before me those objects which my own feeble and tremu- 
lous imagination frequently presented, in such a wavenng state, 
that my reason could not judge well of them 

Dr Johnson advised me to-day, to have as many books about me 
as I could ; that I might read upon any subject upon which I had a 
desire for instruction at the time " What you read then (said he) 
you will remember , but if you have not a book immediately ready, 
and the subject moulds in your mind, it is a chance if you again 
have a desire to study it ” He added, " If a man never has an 
eager desire for instruction, he should presciibe a task for himself. 
But it IS better when a man reads from immediate inclination ' 

He repeated a good many lines of Horace’s Odes, while we w’ere 
in the chaise I remember particularly the Ode " Eheu fugaces 
He said, the dispute as to the comparative excellence of Homer 

* I am told, that the Honounble Horace Walpole has a collection of Bon Afots by 
penons who never said hut one 
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«r Virgil ' was inaccurate. “ We must consider (said he) whether 
Homer was not the greatest poet, though Virgil may have produced 
the finest poem. Virgil was indebted to Homer for the whole 
invention of the structure of an epiclc poem, and for many of Ins 
beauties.” 

He told me, that Bacon was a favourite authour with him , but 
he had never read his works till he was compiling the English 
Dictionary, in which, he said, 1 might see Bacon very often quoted. 
Mr Seward recollects his haviog mentioned, that a Dictionary 
of the English language might be compiled from Bacon’s writings 
alone, and that he had once an ir ^mtion of giving an edition of 
Bacon, at least of his English works, and writing the Life of that 
great nan H.id he executed th<s intention, there tan be no dnjbt 
tli.it he would have done it in a most masteily manner. Mallet’s 
Life of Bacon has no inconsiderable merit as an acute and elegant 
dissertation rel.itive to its subject, but Mallet’s mind was not 
compiehensive enough to embrace the vast extent of Lord Veru- 
lam’s genius and leseareh Dr. Warburton therefore observed, with 
witty justness, “that Mallet in his Life of Bacon had forgotten 
that he was a philosopher, and if he should write *he T.ife ol the 
Duke of Marlborough, which he bad undertaken to do, he would 
probably forget that he was a General.” 

Wishing to be satisfied what degree of truth there was in a story 
which a friend of Johnson’s and mine had told me to his disadvan- 
tage,' I mentioned it to him in direct terms , and it was to this 
effect . that a gentleman who had lived in great intimacy with him, 
shewn him much kindness, and even relieved him from a spungmg- 
house, having afterwards fallen into bad cirtunistaiices, wa.s one 
day, when Johnson was at dinner with him, seized lor debt, and 
carried to prison, that Johnson sat still undistuibed, and went on 
eating and drinking, upon whicn the gentleman's sister, who was 
present, could not suppress her indignation ‘ What, Sir, (said 
she,) are you so unfeeling, as not even tn oiler to go to my brother 
in his distress, you who have been so much obliged to him?” 
And that Johnson answered, “Madam, I owe him no obligation; 
what he did for me he would have done for a dog ” 

• I am infonned byMr.Langton, that a great many years ago he was pieeeni when 
this question was agitated between Dr Johnson and Mr Burke, and, to nse John- 
son's phrase, they •* talked their best Johnson for Homer, Burke for Virgil It 
may well he supposed to have been one of the ablest and most bnihant contests 
that ever was euiibited How much must we regret that tt has notbeeu picsened. 


* Mr Crokcr found, from a portion of Beauclerk, and the gentleman and his 
lloswell's onginal MS ninth he had sister Mr and Miss Hervey 
seen, that the nairator of the story was 
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Johnaon assured me, that the story was absolutely false; but like 
a man tonscious of being in the right, and desirous of completely 
vindicating himself from such a charge, he did not arrogantly rest 
on a mere denial, and on his general character, but proceeded 
thus ' — “ Sir, I was very intimate with that gentleman, and was 
once relieved by him from an arrest , but I never was present when 
he was arrested, never knew that he was arrested, and I believe he 
never was in difliculties after the time when he relieved me. 1 
loved him much , yet, in talking of his general character, 1 may 
have said, though 1 do not remember that 1 ever did so, that as 
his generosity proceeded from no principle, but was part of his 
profusion, he would do for a dog what he would do for a friend 
but t never applied this lemaik to any particular instance, and 
certainly not to his kindness to me If a profuse man, who does 
not value his money , and gives a large sum to a whore, gives half 
as much, or an equally laige sum to relieve a friend, it cannot 
be ccteemed as virtue This was all that I could say' of that gen 
tloinan , and, if said at all, it must have been said after his death 
Sir, I would hai c gone to the world's end to relieve him The 
remark about the dog, if made by me, was such a sally as might 
escay« one when painting a man highly *'> 

On Tuesday, September 23, Johnson was remarkably cordial 
to me It being necessary for me to return to Scotland soon, I had 
fised on the next day for my setting out, and I felt a tender concern 
at the thought of paiting with him He had, at this time, frankly 
communicated to me many particulars, which are inserted in this 
woil in their propei places, and once, when I happened to men- 
tion that the expenee of my jaunt would come to much more than 
I had computed, he said, “ Why, Sir, if the expence were to be an 
inconvenience, you would have reason to regret it but, if you 
have had the money to spend, I know not that you could have 
purchased as much pleasure with it in any other way " 

During this inteiview at Ashbourne, Johnson and I frequently 
talked with wonderful pleasure of mere trifles which had occurred 
in our tour to the Hebrides , foi it had lell a must agreeable and 
lasting impression upon his mind 

He found fault with me for using the phiase to make money. 
“ Don't you see (said he) the impropriety of it > To make money 

Cor et Ati lO Alier * rtad **h?y” 


* It may be re sonably suspected that of h]:i aHection forHervey *'lf you call 

the whole storv \i founded on a per* a dog llervcy 1 shall lose him.*' 

version of Johnson s singular declaralion 
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is to eotn it * j'ou should say gel money ” The phrase, however, is, 
I think, pretty current But Johnson was at all times jealous of 
infractions upon the genuine English language, and prompt to 
repress colloquial barbarisms , such as, pledging myself, for under- 
taking, line, for deparinunt or btauck, as, the ctvtl line, the banking 
line He was particularly indignant against the almost universal 
use of the word idea in the sense of notion or opinion, when it is 
clear that idea can only signify something of which an image can 
be formed in the mind We may have an idea or image of a 
mountain, a tree, a building, but we cannot surely have an idea or 
image of an argument or proposition Yet we hear the sages of 
the law “ delivering their ideas upon the question under considera- 
tion ,” and ihe first speakeis in Parliament “ entirely coinciding in 
the idea which has been ably stated by an honourable member; ' — 
or " reprobating an idea unconstitutional, and fraught with the 
most dangerous consequences to a great and free country.” John- 
son called this " modern cant ” 

I perceived that lie pronounced the word heard, as if spelt with 
a double e, heerd, instead of sounding it herd, as is most usually 
done He said, his reason was, that if it were pionounccd herd, 
there would be a single esception from the I'nglish pronunciation 
of the syllable ear, and he thought it belici not to have that 
exception 

III' praised Giangcrs’ *' Ode on Solitude,” in Dodaley's collcc 
t.o.i, (I'lO It, cated, with gitat i-norgy, the exordium 

“ O Solitude, romantick maid, 

Whether by nodding toucis ) ou tit.iil; 

Or haunt the desart’s trackless gh.uni. 

Or hoxcr o'er the yav. ning tomb, 

Oi climb the Andes' chfted side. 

Or by the Nile’s coy source abide. 

Or, stalling from your half-year s sleep, 

From Hecla view the thawing Jeep , 

Or, at the purple dawn ol day, 

Tadnor's marble wastes surxey ” 

observing, " This, Sir, is very noble " 

In the exening our gentleman-farmer, and two others, entertained 
themselxes and the company with a great number of tunes on the 
fiddle Johnson desired to have “Let ambition fire thy mind," 


* InhiBSftContl edition Boawell amended of proper oameBa 
(his ai |d other mistakes iii the bpcUin^ 
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played over again, and appeared to give a patient attention to 
It ; though he owned to me that he was very insensible to the power 
of muBick I told him, that it affected me to such a degree, as 
often to agitate my nerves painfully, producing in my mind alter- 
nate sensations of pathetick dejection, so that I was ready to shed 
tears , and of daring resolution, so that I was inclined to rush into 
the thickest part of a battle “ Sir (said he,) I should never hear 
It, if It made me such a fool.” 

Much of the effect of musick, I am satisfied, is owing to asso- 
ciation of ideas. That air, which instantly and irresistibly excites 
in the Swiss, when in a foreign land, the maladie du pais, has, 
I am told, no intrinsick power of sound And I know from my own 
experience, that Scotch reels, though brisk, make me melancholy, 
bccauie I used to hear them in my early years, at a time when 
Mr Pitt called for soldiers “from the mountains of the north," and 
numbers of brave Highlanders were going abroad, never to return. 
Whereas the airs in “ The Beggar's Opera," many of which are 
very soft, never fad to render me gay, because they are associated 
with the warm sensations and high spirits of London This 
evening, while some of the tunes of ordinary composition were 
played with no great skill, my frame was agitated, and 1 was 
conscious of a generous attachment to Dr. Johnson, as my pre- 
ceptor and friend, mixed with an affectionate regret that he was an 
old man, whom I should probably lose in a short time. I thought 
1 could defend him at the point of my sword My reverence and 
affection for him were in full glow I said to him, “My dear Sir, 
we must meet every year, if you don’t quarrel with me ’’ Johnson. 
■“ Nay, Sir, you are more likely to quarrel with me, than I with you. 
My regard for you is grcxtei almost than I have words to express ; 
but I do not choose to be always repeating it, write it down in the 
first leaf of your pocket book, and never doubt of it again " 

I talked to him of misery being “ the doom of man," in this life, 
as displayed in his " Vanity of Human Wishes ’’ Yet I observed 
that things were done upon the supposition of happiness , grand 
houses were built, fine gardens were made, splendid places of 
publick amusement were contnved, and crouded with company. 
Johnson. “ Alas, Sir, these are all only struggles for happiness. 
When I first entered Ranelagh, it gave an expansion and gay 
sensation to my mind, such as 1 never experienced any where 
else But, as Xerxes uept when he viewed his immense army, 
and considered that not one of that great multitude would be alive 
a hundred years afterwards, so it went to my heart to consider that 
there was not one in all that bnlliant circle, that was not afraid 
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to go home and think , but that the thoughts of each individual 
there, would be distressing when alone." This reflection was 
experimentally just. The feeling of languor,* which succeeds the 
animation of gaiety, is itself a very severe pain ; and when the 
mind IS then vacant, a thousand disappointments and vexations 
rush in and excruciate Will not many even of my fairest readeis 
allow this to be true ? 

I suggested, that being in love, and flattered with hopes of 
success , or having some favourite scheme in view for the next 
day, might prevent that wretchedness of which we had been 
talking Johnson. *' Why, Sir, it may sometimes be so as you 
suppose, but my conclusion is in general but too true.” 

While Johnson and I stood in calm conference by ourselves in 
Dr Taylor's garden, at a pretty late hour, in a serene autumn 
night, looking up to the heavens, I directed the discourse to the 
subject of a future state My friend was in a placid and most 
benignant frame “Sir, (said he,) 1 do not imagine that all things 
will be made clear to us immediately after death, but that the ways 
of Providence will be explained to us very gradually." I ventured 
to ask him whether although the words of some te.xts of Scripture 
seemed strong in support of the dreadful doctrine of an eternity of 
punishment, we might not hope that the denunciation was flgura. 
tive, and would not literally be executed Johnson. "Sir, you are 
to consider the intention of punishment in a future state We have 
no reason to be sure that we shall then be no longer liable to offend 
against Goo. We do not know that even the angels are quite in a 
state of security, nay we know that some of them have fallen It 
may, therefore, perhaps be necessary, in order to preserve both men 
and angels in a state of rectitude, t'lat they shou'd have continually 
before them the punishment of those who have deviated from it ; 
but we may hope that by some other means a fall from rectitude 
may be prevented. Some of the texts of Scripture upon this subject 
are, as you observe, indeed strong, but they may admit of a miti- 
gated interpretation " He talked to me upon this aweful and 
delicate question in a gentle tone, and as if afiaid to be decisive 

After supper I accompanied him to his apartment, and at my 
request he dictated to me an argument in favour of the negro who 

* Poiie mCDtiODs, 

" Stretch'd on the rack of a too easy chair ” 

But I recollect a couplet quite apposite to my subject in " Virtue, an EthickEpbtle,'* 
a beautiful and instructive poem, by an anonymous wnter, in 1758 , siho, tieatiDg of 
pleasure m excess, says, 

“ rill 1 ingiior, suffenng on the rack of bliss, 

Ct'OfLss that man was ncser made for this " 
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was then claiming his liberty, in an action in the Court of Session 
in Scotland * He had always been very zealous against slavery m 
every form, in which I with all deference thought that he discovered 
** a zeal without knowledge.*' Upon one occasion, when in company 
with some very grave men at Oxford, his toast was, ** Here's to the 
next insurrection of the negroes in the Wcst-Indies " His violent 
prejudice against our West-Indian and American settlers appeared 
whenever there was an opportunity. Towards the conclusion of 
his '* Taxation no Tyranny," he says, “ how is it that we hear the 
loudest for liberty among the drivers of negroes ? " and in his 
conversation with Mr Wilkes,^ he asked, Where did Beckford and 
Trecothick learn English ? ” That Trecothick could both speak and 
wnte good English is well known. I myself was favoured with his 
correspondence concerning the brave Corsicans And that Beckford 
could speak it with a spint of honest resolution even to his Majesty, 
as hiB faithful Lord-Mayor of London," is commemorated by the 
noble monument erected to him m Guildhall ^ 

* This being hid up somewhere amidst my mulhplicily of papers at Auchmleck, has 
escaped my search for this work, but wliea found. I shall takt c\rc ihaL my readers 
shall have it 

^ See page 149 ol this volume 

Cor tt Ad — After line 17, argument for the negro was as follows 

I 7 %ird Sdi/ioff -^The Breument dictated by Dr Johnson was as follows] — 

It muse be agreed that m most ages many countries have had part of their inhabi- 
tants in a state of slavery , yet it may be doubted whelber slavery can ever be sup- 
posed the natural condition of man It is impossible not to conceive that men in 
their original state were equal , and very difficult to imagine how one would be sub- 
jected to another but by violent compulsion An individual may, indeed, forfeit his 
liberty by a crime , but he cannot by that enme forfeit the libe^ of his children 
What IS true of a criminal seems true likewise of a captive A man may accept life 
from a conquenne enemy on condition of perpetual servitude , but it is very 
doubtful whether he can entail that servitude on his descendants , fur no man can 
stipulate without commission for another The condition which he himself accepts, 
his son or grandson perhaps would have rqecied If we should admit, what perhaps 
may with more reason be denied, that there are certain relations between man and 
man which may make slavery necessary and just, yet it can never be pioved that he 
who IS now suing for his freedom ever stood in any of those relations He is certainly 
subject by no 1 iw, but that of violence, to Ins j resent master, who pietcnds no claim 
to his obedience, but that he bought him fioiu a merchant of si wes, whose right to 
sell him never was examined It is said that according to the constitutions of 
Jamaica he was legally enslaved , these constitutions are merely positive , and appa- 
rently mjunous to the rights of mankind, because whoever is exposed to sale is con- 
demned to slavery without appeal , by whatever fraud or violence he might have been 
originally brought into the merchant’s power In our own time Pnnees have been 
sold, by wretches to whose care they were entrusted, that they might have an Euro- 
pean education, but when once they were brought to a mauet in the plantations, 
little would avail either their dignity or their wrongs The laws of Jamaica afford a 
Negro no redress His colour 15 considered as a sufficient testimony against him It is 


* It has been doubted whether these was sufficiently bold to bring the colour 

words on the monument were those to the king’s checks, and fill the minds 
actually addressed to the king It is of the courtiers with alarm and mdig- 
ceitain, howeici, that the language used nation ^essdsLife of George III 
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When I said now to Johnson, that I was afraid I kept him too 
{ate up. “ No, Sir, (said he,) I don’t care though I sit all night 
with you.” This was an animated speech from a man in his sixty- 
ninth year. 

Had I been as attentive not to displease him as I ought to have 
been, I know not but this vigil might have been fulfilled , but I 
unluckily entered upon the controversy concerning the right of 
Gieat-Bntain to tax America, and attempted to argue in favour 
of our fellow-subjects on the other side of the Atlantick. 1 insisted 
that America might be very well governed, and made to yield a 
sufficient revenue by the means of influence, as exemplified in 
Ireland, while the people might be pleased with the imagination 

to be lamented that moral nght should ever give tray to political convenience But 
if temptations of interest are sometimes too strong for human virtue, let us at least 
retain a virtue where there is no temptation to quit it In the present case there is 
apparent nght on one side, and no convenience on the other Inhabitants of ths 
island can neither gam riches nor power by taking away the bberty of any part of the 
human species The sum of the argument is this — No man is by nature the property 
of another The defendant is, therefore, by nature free The rights of nature must 
be some vny forfeited before they can 3ustly taken away That the defendant ha«i 
by any act forfeited the rights of nature we require to be proved, and if no proof 
of such forfeiture can be given, we doubt not but the justice of the court w^ declare 
him free* 

I record Dr Tohnson's argament fairly upon thw particular case , where, per- 
haps, he w IS in (he nght But I beg leave to enter my most solemn protest against 
his gener«il doctnne wiih respect to the Slave Trade For I wiU resolutely say^ 
Chat his unfavourable notion of it was owing to prejudice, and imperfect or false m- 
formation The wild and dangerous attempt which has for some time been persisted 
in to obtain an act of our Legislature, to abolish so very important and necessary a 
branch of commercial interest, must have been crushed at once, had not the insigni- 
ficance of the zealots who vainly took the lead in it, made the vast body of Plantar 
Merchants, and others, whose immense properties arc involved in that trade, reason- 
ably enough suppose that there could be no dinger The encouragement which the 
•lUeinpt his received excites my wonder ind indignation, and though some men of 
supenour ibililies have supported it , whether fioma love of temporarj popularity, 
when piospcious , or a love of general mischief hen desperate, my opinion is unshaken 
To abolish a status^ which m all ages God has sanctioned, and man has contiaued, 
w'ould not only be ro'bery to an innumciable class of our fcilow*subjecls , but it 
would be extreme cruelty to the Alucjn Savages, a portion of whom it saves from 
massnere, or intolerable bondage m thur o\mi country, and introduces into a much 
happier state of hfe , espti i illy now when Uicir passage to the Wcst-Indics and their 
treatment there is humanely regulated To abo'ish that trade uould be to 

‘ — shut the gates of mercy on mankind ’ 

** Whatever may have passed elsewhere concemmg it, The Houss o» Lorj>s is 
Wise and independent . 

Intaminatis fulget hononbus , 

Nec sumit aut ponit secures 
Arbitno populins aure 

*' I have read, conversed, and thought much upon the subject, and would recommend 
to all who are capable of convicliou, an excellent Tract by my learned and ingenious 
friend John Ranby, Esq entitled • Doubts on the Abolition of the Slave Trade ’ 
To Mr Ranby’s * Doubts,' IwuU apply Lord Chancellor Hardwicke's expression in 
praise of a Scotch Law Book, called * Duletons Doubts * His DouhU, (said hia 
Lordship,) are better than most people’s Certainties^ ** 
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of their participating of the British constitution, by having a body 
of representatives without whose consent money could not be ex- 
acted from them. Johnson could not bear my thus opposing his 
avowed opinion, which he had exerted himself with an extreme 
degree of heat to enforce, and the violent agitation into which he 
was thrown while answering, or rather reprimanding me, alarmed 
me so that I heartily repented of my having unthinkingly intro- 
duced the subject I mj’self however grew warm, and the change 
was great, from the calm state of philosophical discussion in which 
we had a little before been pleasingly emplojed 

I talked of the corruption of the British parliament, in which I 
alledged that any question, however unreasonable or unjust, might 
be carried by avenal majority, and I spoke with high admiiation of 
the Roman Senate, as if composed of men sincerely desirous to 
resolve what they should think best for their country. My friend 
would allow no such character to the Roman Senate , and he main- 
tained that the British parliament was not corrupt, and that there 
was no occasion to corrupt its members, asserting, that there was 
hardly eter any question of great importance before parliament, any 
question in which a man might not very well vote either upon one 
side or the other H e said there had been none in his time except 
(hat respecting America. 

We were fatigued by the contest, which was produced by my 
want of caution , and he was not then in the humour to slide into 
easy and cheerful talk It therefore so happened, that we weie 
after an hour or two very willing to separate and go to bed 

On Wednesday, September 24 , 1 went into Dr Johnson’s room 
before he got up, and finding that the storm of the preceding night 
was quite laid, I sat down upon his bed side, and he talked with as 
much readiness and good humour as ever He recommended to me 
to plant a considerable part of a large mooiish farm which 1 had 
purchased, and he made several calculations of the expence and 
profit, for he delighted in exercising his mind on the science of 
numbers He pressed upon me the impoitance of planting at the 
first in a very sufhcient mannei, quoting the sajing, " In belli, non 
licet bis errare, " and adding, “ this is equally tiue in planting ” 

1 spoke with gratitude of Dr Taylor's hospitality, and as evidence 
that It was not on account of his good table alone that Johnson 
visited him often, 1 mentioned a little anecdote which had escaped 
my friend's recollection, and at hearing which repeated, he smiled. 
One evening when I was sitting with him, Frank delivered this 
message, “ Sir, Dr Taylor sends his compliments to you, and begs 
30U will dine with him to-moriow. He has got a hare.” — “My 
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compliments (said Johnson,) and I’ll dine with him, hare or 
rabbit " 

After breakfast I departed, and pursued my journey northwards. 
I took my post-chaise from the Green Man, a very good inn at Ash- 
bourne, the mistress of which, a mighty civil gentlewoman, curtsey- 
ing very low, presented me with an engraving of the sign of her 
house , to which she had subjoined, in her own hand-writing, an 
addiess in such singular simplicity of style, that I have preserved 
it pasted upon one of the boards of my original Journal at this time, 
and shall here insert it for the amusement of my readers : 

“ M Kilhngley's duty leatts upon Mr Boswell, is exceedingly 
obliged to him for this favour , whenever he comes this way, hopes 
for a continuance of the same. Would Mr Boswell name the house 
to his extensive acquaintance, it would he a singular favour couftr'd 
on one who has it not in her power to make any other return but her 
most grateful thanks, and sincerest prayers for his happiness in time, 
and in a blessed eternity, 

" Tuesday morn ” 

From this meeting at Ashbourne I derived a considerable acces- 
sion to my Johnsonian store I communicated my original Journal 
to Sir William Forbes, in whom 1 have always placed deserved 
confidence ; and what he wrote to me concerning it is so much to 
my credit as the biographer of Johnson, that my readers will, I hope, 
grant me their indulgence for here inserting it, “ It is not once or 
twice going over it (says Sir William) that will satisfy me , for I 
find m it a high degree of instiuction as well as entertainment , and 
I derive more benefit fiom Dr Johnson’s admirable discussions than 
I should be able to draw from his personal conversation , for I sup- 
pose there is not a man in the world to whom he discloses his 
sentiments so freely as to yourself” 

I cannot omit a curious circumstance which occurred at Edensor- 
inn, close by Chatsworth, to survey the magnificence of which I had 
gone a considerable way out of my road to Scotland. The inn was 
then kept by a very jolly landlord, whose name I think was Malton 
He happened to mention that "the celebrated Dr Johnson had been 
in his house ” I inquired who this Dr Johnson was, that I might 
hear mine host's notion of him “ Sir, (said he,) Johnson, the great 
writer , Oddity, as they call him. He’s the greatest writer in Eng- 
land , he writes for the ministry, he has a correspondence abroad, 
and lets them know what's going on ” 

My fnend, who had a thorough dependance upon the authenticity 

VOL. II. 16 
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of my relation without any embelhshment, as falsehood or fiction is 
too gently called, laughed a good deal at this representation oi 
himself. 


Mr Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

■* Edinburgh, Sept 29, 1777. 

*' Mv DEAR Sir, — By the first post I inform you of my safe arrival 
at my own house, and that I had the comfort of finding my wife 
and children all in good health. 

“ When 1 look back upon our late interview, it appears to me to 
have answered expectation better than almost any scheme of happi- 
ness that I ever put in execution My Journal is stored with 
wisdom and wit ; and my memory is filled with the recollection of 
lively and affectionate feelings, which now, I think, yield me more 
satisfaction than at the time when they were first excited I have 
experienced this upon other occasions. I will be obliged to you if 
you will explain it to me , for it seems wonderful that pleasure 
should be more vivid at a distance than when near I wish you 
may find yourself in the humour to do me this favour, but I (latter 
myself with no strong hope of it , for I have observed, that unless 
upon very serious occasions, your letters to me are not ausmrs to 
those which I write." 

[I then expressed to him much uneasiness that I had mentioned 
to him the name of the gentleman who had told me the story so 
much to his disadvantage, the truth of which he had completely 
refuted , for that my having done so might be interpreted as a 
breach of confidence, and offend one whose society 1 valued . — 
therefore earnestly requesting that no notice might be taken of it to 
any body, till I should be in London, and have an opportunity to 
talk It over with the gentleman.J 


To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dfar Sir, — You will wonder, or you have wondered, why no 
letter has come from me. What you wrote at your return, had in it 
such a strain of cowardly caution as gave me no pleasure. I could 
not well do what you wished , I had no need to vex you with a 

refusal. I have seen Mr. , and as to him have set all right, 

without any inconvenience, so far as I know, to you. Mrs. Thrale 
had forgot the story You may now be at ease. 

“ And at ease I certainly wish you, for the kindness that you 
showed in coming so long a journey to see me. It was pity to keep 
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you BO long m pain, but, upon reviewing the matter, I do not see 
what 1 could have done better than aa I did. 

“ I hope you found at your return my dear enemy and all her 
little people quite well, and had no reason to repent your journey. 
1 think on it with great gratitude. 

" I was not well when you left me at the Doctor's, and I grew 
worse, yet I staid on, and at Lichfield was very ill. Travelling, 
however, did not make me worse ; and when I came to London I 
complied with a summons to go to Bnghthelmston, where 1 saw 
Beauclerk, and staid three days. 

“ Our club has recommenced last Friday, but I was not there. 
Langton has another wench.* Mrs. Thrale is in hopes of a young 
brewer. They got by their trade last year a very large sum, and 
their expences are proportionate 

“ Mrs. Williams's health is very bad. And I have had for some 
time a very difficult and laborious respiration, but 1 am better by 
purges, abstinence, and other methods. I am yet however much 
behind-hand in my health and rest. 

" Or. Blair's sermons are now universally commended, but let 
him think that I had the honour of first finding and first praising 
his excellencies. I did not stay to add my voice to that of the 
publick 

“ My dear friend, let me thank you once more for your visit ; jrou 
did me great honour, and 1 hope met with nothing that displeased 
you. 1 staid long at Ashbourne, not much pleased, yet aukward at 
departing. 1 then went to Lichfield, where 1 found my friend at 
Stowhill* very dangerously diseased Such is life. Let us try to 
pass It well, whatever it be, for there is surely something beyond it. 

“ Well, now I hope all is well, write as soon as you can to, dear 
Sir, 

" Your aSectionate servant, 

" Sam. Johnson. 

'* London, Nov 25,1777.” 

To Dr. Samuel Johnson, 

Edinbnrgh, Nov zg, 1777. 

“ My DEAK Sir, — ^This day's post has at length relieved me from 
much uneasiness, by bnnging me a letter from you. I was, indeed, 
doubly uneasy ,— on my own account and yours. I was very 
anxious to be secured against any bad consequences from my im- 
prudence in mentioning the gentleman's name who had told me 

■ A. daughter bom to bun. 

Mju. ^ton. 


16 — 2 
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a story to your disadvantage, and as I could hardly suppose it 
possible, that you would delay so long to make me easy, unless you 
was ill, I was not a little apprehensive about you You must not be 
offended when I venture to tell you that you appear to me to have 
been too rigid upon this occasion. The ‘ cowardly caution which 
gave you no pleasure’ was suggested to me by a friend here, to whom 
I menticned the strange story and the detection of its falsity, as 
an instance how one may be deceived by what is apparently very 
good authority But, as I am still persuaded, that as I might have 
obtained the truth, without mentioning the gentleman’s name, it 
was wrong in me to do it, 1 cannot see that you are just in blaming 
my caution. But if you were ever so just in your disapprobation, 
might you not have dealt more tenderly with me ? 

“ I went to Auchinleck about the middle of October, and passed 
some time with my lather very comfortably 

* « * 4- <1 * 4 

" I am engaged in a criminal prosecution against a country 
schoolmaster, for indecent behaviour to his female scholars There 
IS no statute against such abominable conduct ; but it is punishable 
at common law I will be obliged to you for your assistance in this 
extraordinary trial. I ever am, my dear Sir, 

“ Your faithful humble servant, 

“Jamiis Boswbll " 

About this time I wrote to Johnson, giving him an account of the 
decision of the Negro cause, by the Court of Session, which by those 
who bold even the mildest and best regulated slavery in abomina- 
tion, (of which number I do not hesitate to declare that I am none,) 
should be remembered with high respect, and to the credit of Scot- 
land , for it went upon a much broader ground than the case of 
Somerset, which was decided in England,* being truly the general 
question, whether a perpetual obligation of service to one master in 
any mode should be sanctioned by the law of a free country. A 
negro, then called Joseph Knight, a native of Africa, who having 
been brought to Jamaica in the usual course of the slave trade, and 
purchased by a Scotch gentleman in that island, had attended his 
master to Scotland, where it was officiously suggested to him that 
he would be found entitled to his liberty without any limitation. 
He accordingly brought his action, in the course of which the 
advocates on both sides did themselves great honour. Mr Mac- 


* See Stite Tnals, Vol XI p 339, and Mr Hargrive’s argument. 
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laurin has had the praise of Johnson, for his argument* in favour of 
the negro, and Mr. Macconochie distinguished himself on the same 
side, by his ingenuity and extraordinary research Mr Cullen, on 
the part of the master, discovered good information and sound 
reasoning, in which he was welt supported by Mr. James Fergusson, 
a man remarkable for a manly understanding, and a knowledge both 
of books and of the world But 1 cannot too highly praise the 
speech which Mr Henry Dundas generously contributed to the 
cause of the sooty stranger Mr Dundas’s Scottish accent, which 
has been so often in vain obtruded as an objection to his powerful 
abilities in parliament, was no disadvantage to him in his own 
country And I do declare, that upon this memorable question he 
impressed me, and I believe all his audience, with such feelings as 
were produced by some of the most eminent orations of antiquity. 
This testimony I liberally give to the excellence of an old friend, 
with whom it has been my lot to differ very widely upon many 
political topicks , yet I persuade myself without malice A great 
majority of the Lords of Session decided for the negro But four of 
their number, the Lord President, Lord Elliock, Lord Monboddo, 
and Lord Covington,* resolutely maintained the lawfulness of a 
iiatus, which has been acknowledged in all ages and c iiintries, and 
that when freedom flounshed, as in old Greece and Rome. 

' The motto to it was happily chosen * 

“ ■ ' N^imium ne crede colort " 

I cannot avoid mcntiouing a circumatance no les 9 strange Ilian true, that a brother 
At'voc itc 111 con<sidcrabIe practice but of whom it certainly cannot be s ud, it genusa 
tiitluU fidehUr arUSf asked Mr Maclaonn, with a lace of flippant assuruuei Are 
Uk *-c words vouT own ? " 

Cor ft yt(f — Noic I‘or“Ninuum nc crede colon "«arf“Quara>is die nigcr^ 
quaiuMb tu Candidas esses ’’ ^ 


’ Lord Auchinleclk’s judgment was 
ch iractenstic “Alihough, in the plan- 
tations, they had laid hold of the poor 
blacks, and made slaves of them, yet I 
do not think tha/ u agreeable to human- 
ity, not to say to the Chnstian religion. 
Is a man a dave because he is black P 
No He 18 our brother , and he is a 
man, although not our colour, he is in 
a land of liberty, with hiE wife and child 
let him remain tJiare — Hailes*s Deci- 
guirut y u 777* 

Some passages m other judgments of 
hi9 are in the same key The present 
question gives me satisfaction It is 
happy to see the wages of iniqoity stiU 
outstanding fall to be paid by the offend- 


ing persons ” (v u 586) *' Politicians af- 
us new dishes eve^ cl la Suppose 
that the magistrates of Paisley did not 
choose to make a frcschold qualification ; 

suppose that Wilson had asked 
to ])urchase, might nut the magistrates 
baac said, ' We do not hke your face* ?*' 
— Jbid 614. 

** Here is a picture^ and the only ques- 
tion IS, whether it has been well drawn. 
There has been a great bungling kere^ in 
a matter of the highest eonsequerce X 
do not know what to make of it I think 
the picture is ill drawn p 699 

^ This IS one of Boswell’s amusing 
fflis Lakes. 
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To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Deaf Sir, — This is the time of the year in which all express 
their good wishes to their friends, and I send mine to you and your 
family May your lives be long, happy, and good. I have been 
much out of order, but, I hope, do not grow worse. 

“ The crime of the schoolmaster whom you are engaged to pro- 
secute IS very great, and may be suspected to be too common. In 
our law It would be a breach of the peace, and a misdemeanour ; 
that IS, a kind of indefinite crime, not capital, but punishable at the 
discretion of the court. You cannot want matter all that needs to 
be said will easily occui 

“ Mr Shaw, the authour of the Gaelick Grammar, desires me 
to make a request for him to Lord Eglintoune, that he may be 
appointed Chaplain to one of the new-raised regiments. 

“ All our friends are as they were , little has happened to them 
of either good or bad. Mrs. Thrale ran a great black hair-dressing 
pin into her eye , but by great evacuation she kept it from inflaming, 
and it IS almost well Miss Reynolds has been out of order, but is 
better Mrs. Williams is in a very poor state of health 

“ If I should write on, I should, perhaps, write only complaints, 
and therefore I will content myself with telling you, that I love to 
think on you, and to hear from you , and that I am, dear Sir, 

“ Yours faithfully, 

“Sam Johrson. 

“December 27, 1777 “ 

In 177S, Johnson gave the world a luminous proof that the 
vigour of his mind in all its faculties, whether memory, judge- 
ment, or imagination, was not in the least abated , for this year 
came out the first four volumes of his “ Prefaces, biographical 
and critical, to the most eminent of the English Poets,"* pub- 
lished by the booksellers of London The remaining volumes 
came out in the year 1780 The Poets were selected by the 
several bookstllers who had the honoiaiy copy-right, which is 
still preserved among them by mutual compact, notwithstanding 
the decision of the House of Lords against the perpetuity of 
Literary Property. We have his own authority,* that by his 
recommendation the Poems of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, and 
Yalden,were added to the collection. Of this work I shall speak 
more particularly heieafter. 

* Life of Watts 

Second Ldttwn — The paragraph beginnmg ‘'In 1778,” See , shifted to the end of 
the year, mil inserted after the paragraph foUowmg the letter to Hnss^ of Deirem- 
ber 29, 1778 
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To Dr. Samubi. Johnson 

•* Edinburgh, Jan 8 1778 

“ Dear Sir, — Your congratulations upon a new year are mixed 
with complaint: mine must be so too. My wife has for some 
time been very ill, having been confined to the house these 
three months by a severe cold, attended with alarming symptoms 
[Here I gave a particular account of the distress which the 
person, upon every account most dear to me, suffered , and of the 
dismal state of apprehension in which I now was. Adding, that 
I never stood more in need of his consoling philosophy] 

“ Did you ever look at a book written by Wilson, a Scotsman, 
under the Latin name of Volusenus, according to the custom of 
literary men at a certain penod. It is entitled ‘De Antmt Tran- 
quilhtate I earnestly desire tranquillity. Bona res qutes , but 
I fear 1 shall never attain it : for, when unoccupied, I grow gloomy, 
and occupation agitates me to feverishness. 

******* 

" 1 am, dear Sir, 

“ Your moat affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell." 


To Jakes Boswell, Esq. 

“Dear Sir, — ^To a letter so interesting as your last, it is 
proper to return some answer, however little I may be disposed 
to write. 

“Your alarm at your lady's illness was reasonable, and not dis- 
proportionate to the appearance of the disorder. I hope your 
physical friend's conjecture is now verified, and all fear of a con- 
sumption at an end a little care and exercise will then restore 
her. London is a good air for ladies ; and if you bring her hither, 
I will do for her what she did for me — I will retire from my apart- 
ments for her accommodation. Behave kindly to her, and keep 
her cheerful 

“ You always seem to call for tenderness Know then, that in 
the first month of the present year I very highly esteem and very 
cordially love you. I hope to tell you this at the beginning ol 
every year as long as we live ; and why should we trouble our- 
selves to tell or hear it oftener ? 

“ Tell Veronica, Euphemia, and Alexander, that I wish them, as 
well as their parents, many happy years. 

“You have ended the negro's cause much to my mind. Lord 
Auchinleck and dear Lord Hailes were on the side of liberty. Lord 
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Hailes's name reproaches me , but if he saw my languid neglect 
of my own afTairs, he would rather pity than resent my neglect 
of his 1 hope to mend, ut et mthi vtvam it amtcts, I am, 
dear Sir, 

“Your's affectionately, 

“ Sah Johnson. 

" Jinu'in 24, 1778 

“ My service to my fellow-traveller, Joseph 

Second Edition — Alter the last line, Johnaon maintained a lonf* 2nd in- 

timate fnendship with Mr Welch, who succeeded the celebrated Henry hiol Iin^ 'is 
one of his M ijcsty's Justices of the Peace for Westminster , kept a regulir olhce fur 
(he police of th'il great district , and discharged his important trust, for miry )ears, 
faithfully and ably Johnson, who had m e iger and unceasing cunositv to know 
human life m all its variety told me, that he attended Mr Welch in his othce for a 
whole nintci, to hear the examin itions of the culpnls , but that he found in almost 
unifoim tenor of misfortune, wretchedness, and profligacy Mr Welch’s health being 
impaired, he was advised to tr> the eflect of a warm climate , and Johnson, by his 
interest w illi Mr Chaniier, procured him leave of absence to go to Italy , and a promise 
that the pension or salary of two hundred pounds a year, which Government allowed 
him, should not be disconUnued Mr Wdeh accordingly went abro id, accompanied 
by his daughter Anne, a young lady of uncommon talents and htcrature 

"TO SAlI^DEHS WELCH, ESQ AT THF ENGLISU COFFEEHOUSE, ROME 

" Dear Sir,— T o have suflered one of my best and dearest fnends lo pas^ almost 
two \e\rs in fotcign countnes without a lettei, has a vtiy shameful appearance of 
inattention Hut the tiulh is, that thcic was no piilicnlar tune in whieli 1 had any 
thing particulai lo say , and geueial espres&ions of good will, I hope, our lon,^ fiieud- 
ship IS grown too solid to want 

" Of publick affairs you have information from the news-papers wherever sou go, 
for thclwnglish keep no secret, and of other things, Mrs NoUekens infc ion 
My intelligence could therefore be of no use , and Miss Nancy’s letters ma ie it un 
necessary lo wnle to you for information I was likewise for some time out rf 
humour, to find (hat motion, and nearer approaches to the sun, did not restore y t ur 
health so fast as I expected Of your heiUh, the accounts have lately been m re 
pleasing , and I have tne gratification of imagining to myself a length of years which 
I hope you have gamed, and ol which the enjoyment will be improved by a vast ic- 
cession of images and observations whicb your joumies and vanous residence h<ue 
enabled you lo make and accumulate You have travelled with this felicity Jmovt 
peculiar to yourself, that your companion is not to part from you at your journey s 
end , but you are to live on together, to help each otner’s recollection, and to supply 
each other’s omissions The woild has few greater pleasures than that which two 
friends enjoy, m tracing back, at some disiani time, those transactions and events 
through which they hive passed logcthci One of the old man’s miseries is (hat he 
cannot easily find a companion able to partake with him of the past You aid your 
fellow-tiaveller have this comfort m store (hat your conversation will be not easily 
exliausled , one will always be glad to say wh t the other will always be willing to 
hear 

*■ That you may enjoy this pleisure long, your hcallh must have your constant at- 
tention I suppose you pioposc lo return (bis year *1 here is no need of haste do 
not come hither before the height of summer, that you may fall gradually into the in- 
conveniences of your native clime July seems to be the pioper month August and 
September will prepare you for the winter After having traveDed so lai to find 
health, you must take care not to lose it at home, and 1 hope a little care will eflec- 
tually preserve it 

Miss Nancy has doubtless kept a constant and copious journal She must not 
expect to be welcome when she returns, without a great mass of infonnation Let 
her renew her journal often, and set down what she finds herself to have omitted^ 
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To Dr Sajiuel Johnson. 

** Edinburgh, Feb 26, 1778 

*';My dear Sir, — Why I have delayed, for near a month, to 
thank you for your last affectionate letter, I cannot say , for my 
mind has been in better health these three weeks than for some 
years past 1 believe I have evaded till 1 could send you a copy 
of Lord Hailes's opinion on the negro’s cause, which he wishes 
you to read, and correct any errours that there may be in the 
language , for, says he, * we live in a critical, though not a learned 
age , and I seek to screen myself under the shield of Ajax ' I 
communicated to him your apology for keeping the sheets of hib 
* Annals ' so long He says, * I am sorry to see that Dr. Johnson 
is in a state of languor Why should a sober Christian, neither 
an enthusiast nor a fanatick, be very merry or very sad?' I envy 
his Lordship's comfortable constitution * but well do I know that 
languor and dejection will afllict the best, however excellent their 
principles I am in possession of Lord Hailes's opinion in his 
own hand-writing, and have had it for some time My excuse then 
for procrastination must be, that I wanted to have it copied , and 
1 have now put that off so long, that it will be better to bring it 

that sbe may trust to memory as little *is possible, for memory is soon confused by a. 
rjuicU ‘mccc&Siiou of ihingb, and she wiU glow every dd> coi^fuleot of the. IrulK of 
her own narratives, unless she can recur to some wiittcn memor Js If she Ins s.uis- 
lied herself with hints, instead of full representations, let her supply the dellcitiicics 
now while her memory is yet fresh, and while her father’s memory ma> help her If 
she observes this direction, she will not have travelled in vam , for she will bnng 
home a book with which she may entertain herself to the end of Life If it were not 
now too late, 1 would advise her to note the impression which the first sight of any 
thing new and wonderful made upon her mind Let her now sl* her thoughts down 
ns she can recollect them , for faint as they may alieady be, they will grow every day 
fainter 

Perhaps I do not flatter myself unreasonably when I imagine that you may wish 
to know something of me I can gratify your benevolence with no account of nLolLh 
The hand of time, or of disease is very heavy upon me 1 pass restless and uneasy 
nights, harassed with convulsions of my breast, and flatulencies at my stomach and 
restless nights make heavy days But nollnng will be mended by complimts, 
and therefore I will make an end Wlicn we meet we will try to forget our cares and 
onr maladies, and contnbule, as we can, to the chearfulness of each other If lhad 
gone with yon, 1 believe 1 should have been belter , but I do not know that it was in 
my power I am, dear bir, 

** Youi most bumble servant, 

"Feb 3, 1778" “Sam Johnson 

This letter, while it gives admirable advice how to travel to the best advantage, 
and •will thercfoic be of very general use. is another eminent proof of Johnson’s warm 
and affectionate heart * 

• The friendship between Mr Welch and him was unbroken Mr Welch died not 
man^ months before him, and bequeathed him five guineas for a nng, which Johnson 
received with tenderness, as a kind memrn U His icgard was constant for ms fhend 
Mr Welch’s daughters, of whom Jane is mamed to Mr NoUekens, the statuary, 
whose merit is too well known to require any praise from me 
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with me than send it, as I shall probably get you to look at it 
sooner when I solicit } ou in person 

“ My wife, who is, I thank God, a good deal better, is much 
obliged to you for }our very polite and courteous offer of your 
apartment but, :f she goes to London, it will be best for her to 
have lodgings in the more airy vicinity of Hyde-Park I, how- 
ever, doubt much if I shall he able to prevail with her to accom- 

pany me to the metropolis, for she is so diffeient from you and 
me, that she dislikes travelling; and she is so anxious about her 
children, that she thinks she should be unhappy if at a distance 
from them. She therefore wishes rather to go to some country 

place in Scotland, where she can have them with her. 

“ I purpose being in London about the 20th of next month, as 
I think It creditable to appear in the House of Lords as one of 
Douglas’s Counsel, in the great and last competition between 
Duke Hamilton and him 

• * * «***« 

" I am sorry poor Mrs Williams is so ill : though her temper 
IS unpleasant, she has always been polite and obliging to me. I 
wish many happy years to good Mr. Levett, who I suppose holds 
his usual place at your breakfast-table * 

“ 1 ever am, my dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate humble servant, 

•■James Boswell." 


To the same. 

" Edinburgh, Feb 28,1778 

“ My DEAR Sir, — You are at present busy amongst the English 
Poets, preparing, for the publick instruction and entertainment. 
Prefaces, biographical and cnticaL It will not, therefore, be out of 
season to appeal to you for the decision of a controversy which 
has arisen between a lady ind me concerning a pa''sage in Parnell. 
That poet tells us, that his Hermit quitted his cell 

‘ to know the world bj sight. 

To find if books or swains report it right, 

(For yet by swains alone the world he knew. 

Whose feet came wand’nng o’er the nightly dew).’ 

i maintain that there is an inconsistency here ; for as the Hermit's 
notions of the world were formed from the reports both of books 

* Dr Percy, the Bishop or Dromoie, humoiondy observed, that Levett used to 

breakliut on the cmst of a roll, which Johnson, after tearing ont the ccnmb lor him- 

seir, threw to his hnmble bend 
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and fwatns, he could not juatly be said to know by szaatHs alone. 
Be pleased to judge between us, and let us have your reasons. 

'* What do you say to ‘ Taxation no Tyranny ' now, after Lord 
North’s declaration, or confession, or whatever else his conciliatory 
speech should be called 7 I never differed from you on politicks 
but upon two points — the Middlesex Election, and the Taxation ol 
the Amencans by the British Houses of Representatives. There 
IS a charm in the world Parliament, so I avoid it As I am a 
steady and a warm Tory, I regret that the King does not see it to 
be better for him to receive constitutional supplies from his 
American subjects by the voice of their own assemblies, where 
his Royal Person is represented, than through the medium of his 
British subjects. I am persuaded that the power of the Crown, 
which I wish to increase, would be greater when in contact with 
all its dominions, than if ‘the rays of regal bounty’* were to 
‘shine’ upon America, through that dense and troubled body — a 
modem British Parliament. But, enough of this subject , for your 
angry voice at Ashbourne upon it, still sounds aweful ‘ in my 
mind’s ears ’ I ever am, my dear Sir, 

“ Your most atfectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

To the same 

"Edinburgh, Mirch is, I7;R 

“ My dear Sir, — The alarm of your late illness distressed me 
but for a few hours ; for on the evening of the day that it reached 
me, I found it contradicted in ‘ The London Chronicle,’ which I 
could depend upon as authentick concerning you, Mr Strahan 
being the printer of it. I did not see the paper in which ‘the 
approaching extinction of a bright luminary ’ was announced Sir 
William Forbes told me of it , and he says, he saw me so uneasy, 
that he did not give me the report in such strong terms as he had 
read it He afterwards sent me a letter from Mr Langton to him, 
which relieved me much I am, however, not quite easy, as I have 
not heard from you ; and now I shall not have that comfort before I 
see you, for I set out for London to-morrow before the post comes 
in. I hope to be with you on Wednesday morning , and I ever am, 
with the highest veneration, my dear Sir, 

“Your much obliged 

“ Faithful and affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell ” 

■ AlIsdiDg to a line m bis “ Vanity of human Wishes,’’ when descnbing Cardinal 
tVolseyin his state of elevation, 

“ Through him the rays of regal bounty shine ” 
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On Wednesday, March i8, I arrived in London, and was in- 
formed by good Mr Francis that his master was better, and was 
gone to Mr. Thrale’s at Streatham, to which place I wrote to him, 
begging to know when he would be in town. He was not expected 
for some time, but next day having called on Dr. Taylor, in Dean’s- 
yard, Westminster, I found him there, and was told he had come to 
town for a few hours. He met me with his usual kindness, but in- 
stantly returned to the writing of something on which he was em- 
ployed when I came in, and on which he seemed much intent. 
Finding him thus engaged, 1 made my visit very short, and had no 
more of his conversation, except his expressing a serious regret that 
a friend of ours was living at too much expence, con°idering how 
poor an appearance he made “ If (said he) a man has splendour 
from his expence, if he spends his money in pride or in pleasure, he 
has value , but if he lets others spend it for him, which is most 
commonly the case, he has no advantage from it *’ 

On Friday, March 20 , I found him at his own house, sitting with 
Mrs Williams, and was informed that the room formerly allotted to 
me was now appropriated to a charitable purpose , Mrs. Des- 
moulins,* and I think her daughter, and a Miss Carmichael, being 
all lodged in it. Such was his humanity, and such his generosity, 
that Mrs. Desmoulins herself told me, he allowed her half-a-guinea 
a week. Let it be lemembered, that this was above a twelfth part 
of his pension 

His liberality, indeed, was at all periods of his life very remark- 
able Mr Howard, of Lichfield, at whose father's house Johnson 
had in his early years been kindly received, told me, that when he 
was a boy at the Charter House, his father wrote to him to go and 
pay a visit to Mr Samuel Johnson, which he accordingly did, and 
found him in an upper room, of poor appearance Johnson received 
him with much couiteousness, and talked a great deal to him, as to 
a school boy, of the course of his education, and other particulars.^ 
When he afterwards came to know and understand the high cha- 
racter of this great man, he recollected his condescension with 
wonder He added, that when he was going away, Mr Johnson 
presented him with half-a guinea , and this, said Mr Howard, was 
at a time when he probably had not another 

We retired from Mrs Williams to another room Tom Davies 

* Daugbler of Dr bwuifcn, Johnson’s godfather, and widow of Mi. Desmoulins, 
a willing master 

' Mr Rogers used to tell how he and bis door their hearts f tiled them, and 
a companion, when mere bovs, deter- they ran off Mr Boswell assured him 
mini d to call on the doctor, and intro- that they would have been cordi i.ly re- 
duce themselves When they reached ceived — Table Talk, 
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soon after joined us He had now unfortunately failed in his cir- 
cumstances, and was much indebted to Dr. Johnson's kindness for 
obtaining for him many alleviations of his distress. After he went 
away, Johnson blamed his folly in quitting the stage, by which he 
and his wife got five hundred pounds a year. I said, I believed it 
was owing to Churchill's attack upon him, 

*' He mouths a sentence as curs mouth a bone.” 

Johnson. “ I believe so too. Sir But what a man is he who is to 
be dnven from the stage by a line ’ Another line would have 
driven him from his shop " 

I told him, that I was engaged as Counsel at the bar of the 
House of Commons to oppose a road-bill in the county of Stirling, 
and asked him what mode he would advise me to follow in address- 
ing such an audience Johnson “Why, Sir, you must provide 
yourself with a good deal of extraneous matter, which you are 
to produce occasionally, so as to fill up the time , for you must 
consider, that they do not listen much If you begin with the 
strength of your cause, it may be lost before they begin to listen 
When you catch a moment of attention, press the merits of the 
question upon them " He said, as to one point of the merits, that 
he thought “ it would be a wrong thing to deprive the smalt land- 
holders of the privilege of assessing themselves for making and 
repairing the high roads , tt was destroying so much liberty, without 
a good reason, which was always a bad thing." When I mentioned 
this observation next day to Mr. Wilkes, he pleasantly said, 
“ What ' does he talk of liberty ? Liberty is as ridiculous in his 
mouth as Religion in mine " Mr. Wilkes's advice, as to the best 
mode of speaking at the bar of the House of Commons, was not 
more respectful towards the senate, than that of Dr. Johnson. 
“ Be as impudent as you can, as merry as you can, and say what- 
ever comes uppermost Jack Lee is the best heard there of any 
Counsel , and he is the most impudent dog, and always abusing us " 

In my interview with Dr. Johnson this evening, I was quite easy, 
quite as his companion, upon which I find in my Journal the 
following reflection ' “ So ready is my mind to suggest matter for 
dissatisfaction, that I felt a sort of regret that I was so easy I 
missed that aweful reverence with which I used to contemplate Hr. 
Samuel Johnson, in the complex magnitude of his literary, moral, 
and religious character I have a wonderful superstitious love of 
mystery , when, perhaps, the truth is, that it is owing to the cloudy 
darkness of my own mind I should be glad that I am more 
advanced in my progrei^ of being, so that I can view Dr. Johnson 
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with a steadier and clearer eye. My dissatisfaction to-night waa 
foolish. Would It not be foolish to regret that we shall have less 
mysteiy in a future state ? That we ‘ now see in a glass darkly,’ 
but shall * then see face to face ? "'—This reflection, which I thus 
freely communicate, will be valued by the thinking part of my 
readers, who may have themselves experienced similar states of 
mind 

He returned next day to Streatham, to Mr. Thrale's ; where, as 
Mr Strahan once complained to me, “ he was in a great measure 
absorbed from the society of his old fnends.*' I was kept in London 
by business, and wrote to him on the 27th, that " a separation from 
him for a week, when we were so near, was equal to a separation 
for a year, when we were at four hundred miles distance.” I went 
to Streatham on Monday, March 30. Before he appeared, Mrs. 
Thrale made a very charactenstical remark : — “ I do not know for 
certain what will please Dr. Johnson * but I know for certain 
that it will displease him to praise any thing, even what he likes 
extravagantly ” 

At dinner he laughed at querulous declamations against the age, 
on account of luxury — ^increase of London — scarcity of provisions 
— and other such topicks. " Houses (said he) will be built till rents 
fall , and com is more plentiful now than ever it was.” 

I had before dinner repeated a ridiculous story told me by an old 
man who had been a passenger with me in the stage-coach to-day. 
Mrs. Thrale, having taken occasion to allude to it in talking to me, 
called It “The stoiy told you by the old woman .” — “ Now, Madam, 
(said I,) give me leave to catch you in the fact : it was not an old 
woman, but an old man, whom I mentioned as having told me this.” 
I presumed to take an opportunity, in presence of Johnson, of shew- 
ing this lively lady how ready she was, unintentionally, to deviate 
from exact authenticity of narration. 

" Thomas i Kempis (he observed) must be a good book, as the 
world has opened its aims to receive it. It is said to have been 
pnnted, in one language or other, as many times as there have been 
months since it first came out. I always was struck with this 
sentence in it ‘ Be not angry that you cannot make others as you 
wish them to be, since you cannot make yourself as you wish 
to be.’ " 

He said, “ 1 was angry with Hurd about Cowley, for having 
published a selection of his works but, upon better consideration, 
I think there is no impropriety in a man's publishing as much as he 
chooses of any authour, it he does not put the rest out of the way. 
A man, foi instance, may pnnt the Odes of Horace alone." He 
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seemed to be in a more indulgent humour than when this subject 
was discussed between him and Mr Murphy.* 

When we were at tea and coffee, there came in Lord Trimoles- 
town, in whose family was an ancient Irish peerage, but it suffered 
fay taking the generous side in the troubles of the last century. He 
was a man of pleasing conversation, and was accompanied by a 
young gentleman, his son. 

I mentioned that I had in my possession the Life of Sir Robert 
Sibbald, the celebrated Scottish antiquary, and founder of the 
Royal College of Physicians at Edinburgh, in the onginal manu- 
script in his own hand-writing , and that it was I believed the most 
natural and candid account of himself that ever was given bv any 
man. As an instance, he tells that the Duke of Perth then 
Chancellor of Scotland, pressed him very much to come over to the 
Roman-Catholick Faith , that he resisted all his Grace's arguments 
for a considerable time, till one day he felt himself as it were in- 
stantaneously convinced, and with tears in his eyes ran into the 
Duke's arms, and embraced the ancient religion ; that he continued 
very steady in it for some time, and accompanied his Grace to 
London one winter, and lived m his household ; that there he found 
the ngid fasting prescribed by the church very severe upon him , 
that this disposed him to reconsider the controversy, and having 
then seen that he was in the wrong, he returned to Protestantism. 
I talked of some time or other publishing this curious life Mrs. 
Thrale. “ I think you had as well let alone that publication. To 
discover such weakness exposes a man when he is gone." Johnson. 
“ Nay, It IS an honest picture of human nature How often are the 
primary motives of our greatest actions as small as Sibbald’s, for 
his le-conversion.” Mrs Thrale. But may they not as well be 
forgotten?” Johnson "No, Madam, a man loves to review his 
own mind. That is the use of a diary, or journal ” Loro Trim- 
BLESTOWN. " True, Sir. As the ladies love to see themselves in a 
glass , so a man likes to see himself in his journal ” Boswell. 
"A very pretty allusion” Johnson “Yes, indeed” Boswell. 
"And as a lady adjusts her dress before a mirror, a man adjusts his 
character by looking at his journal." 1 next year found the very 
same thought in Atterbury’s " Sermon on Lady Cutts " " In this 
glass she every day dressed her mind " This is a proof of coinci- 
dence, and not of plagiarism, for I had never read that sermon before. 

Next morning, while we were at breakfast, Johnson gave a very 
earnest recommendation of what he himself pijactised with the 
utmost conscientiousness : I mean a stnct attention to truth, even 
‘Seep ii8 of this Volame 
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in the most minute particulars "Accustom your children (said he) 
constantly to this , if a thing; happened at one window, and they, 
when relating it, say that it happened at another, do not let it pass, 
but instantly check them , you do not know where deviation from 
truth will end " Boswell. “It may come to the door, and when 
once an account is at all varied in one circumstance, it may by 
degrees be varied so as to be totally different from what really 
happened '' Our lively hostess, whose fancy was impatient of 
the rein, fidgeted at this, and ventured to say, "Nay, this is too 
much. If Mr Johnson should forbid me to drink tea 1 would 
comply, as I should feel the restraint only twice a day ; but little 
variations in narrative must happen a thousand times a day, if one 
IS not perpetually watching ■’ Johnson "Well, Madam, and you 
ought to be perpetually watching It is more from carelessness 
about truth than from intentional lying, that theie is so much 
falsehood in the world " 

In his review of Dr. Warton’s “ Essay on the Writings and 
Genius of Pope," Johnson has given the following salutary caution 
upon this subject : “ Nothing but experience could evince the 
tiequency of false information, or enable any man to conceive 
that so many groundless reports should be propagated, as every 
man of eminence may hear of himself Some men relate what 
they think, as what they know ; some men of confused memories 
and habitual inaccuracy, ascribe to one man what belongs to 
another , and some talk on, without thought or care. A few men 
are sufficient to broach falsehoods, which are afteiwards innocently 
diffused by successive relaters " * Had he lived to read what Sir 
John Hawkins and Mrs. Piozzi have related concerning himself, 
how much would he have found his observation illustrated ^ He 
was indeed, so much impressed with the prevalence of falsehood, 
voluntary or unintentional, that I never knew any person who upon 
hearing an extraordinary circumstance told, discovered more of the 
i icredtdus odi. He would say with a significant look and decisive 
tone, " It IS not so Do not tell this again " He inculcated upon 

• Literary Magazine, 1756, p 37 

Ccr etAd~l.mtn On “ again " pnt tbc following note —“The following 
plausible, but over-prudent couiuel on this subject is given hy an Italian writer, 
quoted by 'Rhedi de gmeratiatu insectarum,' with the epithet of ■ daiini poeta ' 

* Sempre i quel ver ch* a laccia di ixienzogna 
Dee I’uoni chiudere le labbra quanto ei puote , 

Petd chez zenza colpa b vergogna "■ > 

’ Mr Crokcr enters his protest against meats Hawkins, at least, has been 
this aspersion on the two wnteis, and tieated unfairly by Mr Boswell 
□ears testimony, bom long investigatiou, » The “ Italian writer " was Dante, 
to the general accnracy of their state- 
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all his fnends the importance of perpetual vigilance againbt the 
slightest degrees of falsehood, the effect of which, as Sir Jobhua 
Ke^nolda observed to me, has been, that all who were of his 
school are distinguished for a love of truth and accuracy, which 
they would not have possessed in the same degree, if they had 
not been known to Johnson. 

Talking of ghosts, he said, “ It is wonderful that five thousand 
years have now elapsed since the creation of the world, and still 
it IS undecided whether or not there has ever been an instance of 
the spirit of any person appeanng after death. All argument is 
against it , but all belief is for it." 

He said, ‘‘John Wesley's conversation is good, but he is never 
at leisure. He is always obliged to go at a certain hour. This is 
very disagreeable to a man who loves to fold hia legs and have 
out his talk, as I do " 

On Friday, April 3, 1 dined with him in London, in a company 
where were piescnt several eminent men, whom I shall not name, 
but distinguish their parts in the conversation by different letters ^ 

F. I have been looking at this famous antique marble dog of 
Mr Jennings, valued at a thousand guineas, said to be Alcibiades's 
dog.’'^ Johnson His tail then must be docked That was 
the mark of Alcibiades’s dog.” E “ A thousand guineas 1 The 
representation of no animal whatever is worth so much At this 
rate a dead dog would indeed be better than a living lion " John-^ 
SON. “ Sir, It is not the worth of the thing, but of the skill in 
forming it which is so highly estimated. Every thing that enlarges 
the sphere of human powers, that shows man he can do what he 
thought he could not do, is valuable. The fust man who balanced 
a straw upon his nose , Johnston who rode upon three horses at a 
time , in short, all such men deserved the applause of mankind, not 


^ This, as Mr Cioker shcTBS^, "wiis a 
club inecling Of the parly veie John- 
son Gibbon, Fordyce, Slieiidan, Rey- 
noldfi, Lord Upper Ossory, and Bos- 
well It seems extraordinary that the 
reporter should have been so guarded 
on this occasion, disgaising the names 
of the speakers under arbitrary initials, 
especially as m other places he has been 
quite unreserved in regard to members 
of the club 1 believe the following to 
be the solution Mr Boswell regiiUrJy 
submitted his various reports to the poi- 
sons who were the subject of them, and 
who sometimes objected tobciny ni<i(te 
responsible bv name for paiticular stalc- 
Dents Burke, Miss Knight tells us, 


once asked Boswell how he came to pul 
**so manv absuidiiies in Ins book,*’ and 
was not likely to relish the free com- 
inenls on the House of Commons, minis- 
try, &c , winch were placed loins Account 
He piobably required that his name at 
least should be suppressed of 

course, standi, for him Boswell was 
rather in awe of Burke, and b id hopes 
ofa place through hisinterest In Burke’s 
"Corresponflence” is to be found a long 
admiring letterfrom Boswell. characterise 
Ucally hinting at the promised place, by 
saying that in ikis letter he had no iiiten 
Uon of troubling him on that sulnect 
* Ml Jennings was in consitquencc, 
dubbed “ Dog Jennings ” 
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on account of the uee of what they did, but of the dexterity which 
they exhibited " Boswell “ Yet a misapplication of time and 
as&iduity 18 not to be encouraged Addison, in one of his ' Specta- 
tors ' commends the judgement of a King, who as a suitable reward 
to a man that by long perseverance had attained to the art of throw- 
ing a bailej-corn thiough the eye of a needle, gave him a bushel of 
barley." Jornsoii “ He has been a King of Scotland, where barley 
IS scarce " F. “ One of the most remarkable antique figures of an 
animal is the boar at Florence ’* Johnson. “ The first boar that is 
well made in marble should be preserved as a wonder When men 
arrive at a facility of making boars well, then the workmanship le 
not of such value, but they should however be preserved as ex- 
amples, and as a greater security for the restoration of the art, 
should It be lost." 

£ ' " We hear prodigious complaints at present of emigration. I 
am convinced that emigration makes a country more populous " 
J '‘I hat sounds very much like a paradox.” £. “ Exportation of 
men, like exportation of all other commodities, makes more be 
produced " Johnson “ But there would be more people were 
there nut emigration, provided there were food for mure ’’ £. 

“No, leave a few breeders, and you 11 have moie people than 
if there weie no emigiation " Johnson. “Nay, Sir, it is plain 
there will be more people, if there are more breedeis Thirty 
cows in good pasture will produce more calves than ten cows, 
provided they have good bulls” E. “There are bulls enough in 
Ireland ' Johnson fsniiling,) “ So, Sir, I should think fiom your 
argument ” Boswell " You said exportation of men, like expor- 
tation of other commodities, makes more be produced. But a 
bounty is given to encourage the exportation of corn, and no bounty 
is given fur the exportation of men , though, indeed, those who 
go gam by it." R “ But the bounty on the exportation of corn 
IS paid at home ” E “ That's the same thing ” Johnson. “ No, 
Sir.” R. “ A man who stays at home gams nothing by his neigh- 
bour’s emigrating." Boswell. “I can understand that emigration 
may be the cause that more people may be produced m a country ; 
but the country will not therefore be from that the more populous, 
for the people issue from it. It can only be said that there is a flow 
of people It IS an encouragement to have children, to know that 
they can get a living by emigration." R. "Yes, if there were an 
emigration of children under six years of age. But they dont 
emigrate till they could earn their livelihood in some way at home." 

’ Burke He le latei called “ Mt E ’’ this case, which shows his respect for 
a mark of distinction only applied m Burke 
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C “ It is remarkable that the moat unhealthy countries, where there 
are the most destructive diseases, such as Egypt and Bengal, are the 
most populous ’’ Johnson. “ Countries which are the most popu- 
lous have the most destructive diseases. That is the true state of 
the proposition." C “ Holland la very unhealthy, yet it is exceed- 
ingly populous." Johnson. ■* I know not that Holland is unhealthy. 
But Its populousness is owing to an influx of people from all other 
countries. Disease cannot be the cause of populousness, for it not 
only carries off a great proportion of the people , but those who are 
left are weakened, and unfit for the purposes of increase." 

R " Mr £ I don't mean to flatter, but when posterity reads one 
of your speeches in parliament, it will be difficult to believe that you 
took so much pains, knowing with certainty that it could produce 
no effect, that not one vote would be gamed by it." E. “ Waving 
your compliment to me, I shall say in general, that it is very well 
worth while for a man to take pains to speak well in parliament A 
man, who has vanity, speaks to display his talents ; and if a man 
speaks well, he gradually establishes a certain reputation and con- 
sequence in the general opinion, which sooner or later will have its 
political reward Besides, though not one vote is gained, a good 
speech has its effect Though an act which has been ably opposed 
passes into a law, yet in its progress it is modelled, it is softened in 
such a manner, that we see plainly the minister has been told, that 
the members attached to him are so sensible of its injustice or 
absurdity from what they have heard, that it must be altered " 
Johnson " And, Sir, there is a gratification of pride Though we 
cannot out-vote them we will out-argue them They shall not do 
wrong Without its being shown both to themselves and to the 
wcild " E. “The House of Commons is a mixed body, (I except 
the minority, which I hold to be pure [smiling] but I take the whole 
House ) It is a mass by no means pure , but neither is it wholly 
corrupt, though there is a large proportion of corruption in it. 
There are many members who generally go with the minister, 
who will not go all lengths. There are many honest well-meaning 
country gentlemen who are in parliament only to keep up the 
consequence of their families. Upon most of these a good speech 
will have influence." Johnson. “ We are all more or less governed 
by interest. But interest will not make us do every thing In a 
case which admits of doubt, we try to think on the side which is 
for our interest, and generally bring ourselves to act accordingly. 
But the subject must admit of diversity of colouring, it must receive 
a colour on that side In the House of Commons there are mem- 
bers enough who v/ill not vote what is grossly unjust or absurd 

17 — 2 
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No, Sir. there must alwaj's be right enough, or appearance of light, 
to keep wrong m countenance ” Boswell “ There is surely al- 
ways a majority in parliament who have places, or who want to 
have them, and who therefore will be generally ready to suppoit 
government without requiring any pretext." E. " True, Sir , that 
majonty will always follow 

‘ Quo clamor vocat et lurba faventtum' " 

Boswell. " Well now, let us take the common phrase. Place- 
hunters. I thought they had hunted without regard to any thing, 
just as their huntsman, the minister, leads, looking only to the 
prey J. “ But taking your metaphor, you know that in hunting 
there are few so desperately keen as to follow without reserve. 
Some do not choose to leap ditches and hedges and risk their necks, 
or gallop over steeps, or even to dirty themselves in bogs and mire." 
Boswell. “ I am glad there are some good, quiet, moderate political 
hunters " £. " I believe in any body of men in England I should 
have been in the minonty ; I have always been in the minority." 
P. “ The House of Commons resembles a private company. How 
seldom 18 any man convinced by another’s argument ; passion and 
pride rise against it." R " What would be the consequence, if a 
minister, sure of a majority in the House of Commons, should 
resolve that there should be no speaking at all upon his side.” 
E. “ He must soon go out. That has been tried , but it was found 
It would not do ’’ 

E “The Irish language is not primitive; it is Teutonick, a 
mixture of the northern tongues : it has much English in it ” 
Johnson. “ It may have been radically Teutonick, but English and 
High Dutch have no similanty to the eye, though radically the 
same Once when looking into Low Dutch, I found, in a whole 
page, only one word similar to English ; stroem, like Hream, and it 
signified tide " E. " I remember having seen a Dutch Sonnet, 
in which I found this word, roesnopies. Nobody would, at first, 
think that this could be English , but, when we enquire, we find 
rots, rose, and nopie, knob ; so we have rose~buds ” 

Johnson “I have been reading Thickness’s travels which I 
think are entertaining ” Boswell. “ What, Sir, a good book ? " 
Johnson “Yes, Sir, to read once, I do not say you are to make a 
study of it, and digest it , and I believe it to be a true kook in his 

Lord Bolin^broke, who, howerer dete^tihle as a metaphfsiOTo, must be allowed 
to ha\e had admirable talents is a pobtical wnter, thus descnbe&i the House of Com- 
TuOn^, in his ** Letter to Sir William Wixidhurn '* — ** You know the nature of that 
assembly they E^row, like bounds, fond of the man who shews them game, and bjr 
whose halloo they arc used to be encouraged *' 
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intention. All travellers generally mean to tell truth , though 
Thickness observes, upon Smollet's account of his alarming a whole 
town in France by firing a blunderbuss, and frightening a French 
nobleman till he made him tie on his portmanteau, that he would 
be loth to say Smollet had told two lies in one page ; but he had 
found the only town m France where these things could have 
happened Travellers must often be mistaken In every thing, 
except where mensuration can be applied, they may honestly differ 
There has been, of late, a strange turn in travellers to be 
displeased ” 

E “ From the experience which I have had — and I have had 
a great deal — I have learnt to think better of mankind.” Johnson 
" From my experience I have found them worse m commercial 
dealings, more disposed to cheat, than I had any notion of, but 
more disposed to do one another good than I had conceived " 
J. “^-ess just and more beneficent’’ Johnson "And really it is 
wonderful, considering how much attention is necessary for men to 
take care of themselves, and ward off immediate evils which press 
upon them, it is wonderful how much they do for others As it is 
said of the greatest liar, that he tells more truth than falsehood ; so 
It may be said of the worst man, that he does more good than evil ” 
Boswell " Perhaps from experience men may be found happier 
than we suppose.” Johnson ** No, Sir , the more we enquire we 
shall find men the less happy " P. "As to thinking better or worse 
of mankind from experience, some cunning people will not be 
satisfied unless they have put men to the test, as they think. 
There is a very good story told of Sir Godfiey Kneller, in his 
character of a Justice of the peace. A gentleman brought his 
servant before him, upon an accusation of having stolen some 
money from him , but it having come out that he had laid it 
purposely in the servant's way, m order to try his honesty, Sir 
Godfrey sent the master to pnson.” Johnson, " To resist tempta- 
tion once, is not a sufficient proof of honesty. If a servant, in- 
deed, were to resist the continued temptation of silver lying in 
a window, as some people let it lye, when be is sure his master 
does not know how much there is of it, he would give a strong 
proof of honesty. But this is a proof to which you have no right 

Cor et Ad — Line 32 On " Prison ” put the following note . — “ Pope thus 
introduces this story 

* Faith in such case if yon should prosecute, 

I think Sir Godfiey should decide the suit. 

Who sent the thief who stole the cash away. 

And punish’d him that put it in his way ' 

“Imitations of Horace, Book IL Eput iL” 
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to put a man. You know, humanly speaking, there is a certain 
degree of temptation which will overcome any virtue. Now, in 
so far as you approach temptation to a man, you do him an injury ; 
and, if he is overcome, you share his guilt." P “ And, when once 
overcome, it is easier for him to be got the better of again " Bos- 
well “ Yes, you are his seducer ; you have debauched him I 
have known a man resolve to put friendship to the test, by asking 
a friend to lend him monej', merely with that view, when he did 
not want it." Johnson “That is very wrong. Sir Your friend 
may be a narrow man, and yet have many good qualities : narrow- 
ness may be his only fault Now you are trying his general 
character as a fnend, by one particular singly, in which he happens 
to be defective, when, in truth, his character is composed of many 
particulars " 

£ “ 1 undei stand the hogshead of claret, which this society was 
favoured with by our friend the Dean,* is nearly out, I think he 
should be written to, to send another of the same kind. Let the 
request be made with a happy ambiguity of expression, so that we 
may have the chance of his sending tt also a present ” Johnson 
“ I am willing to offer my services as secretary on this occasion " 
P “ As many as are for Dr. Johnson being secretary hold up your 

hands Carried unanimously." Boswell “He will be our 

Dictator " Johnson. “ No, the company is to dictate to me I am 
only to write for wine; and I am quite disinterested, as I drink 
none , I shall not be suspected of having forged the application I 
am no more tli.in humble •icnht " E " Then you shall />idscribe." 
Boswell " Veiy well. The fiist play of woids to-day ” J. “ No, 
no, the in Ireland” Johnson “Were I your Dictator you 
should have no wine It would be my business cavete ne quid detri- 
menti Reipiiblica caperet, ard wine is dangcious Rome was 
ruined by luxury," (smiling). E. “If you allow no wine as Dic- 
tator, you shall not have me for your master of horse ” 

On Saturday, April 4 , 1 drank tea with Johnson at Dr Taylor’s, 
where he had dined. He entertained us with an account of a 
tragedy written by a Dr Kennedy, (not the Lisbon physician). 
“ The catastrophe of it (said he) was, that a King, who was jealous 
of his Queen with his piime-ministei, castrated himself. This 

Ccr et Ad— line y; On ■' himself" put the follomnc note —“The icveise 
of the stoiy of Cojnhabvs, on which Jlr Djiid l-Jumc told Loid Macartney, 
that a friend of his had -wnlten a tragedy It is, however, possible, t^t 1 may have 
^en inacciii ite m my perception ot what Dr Johnson related, and that he may 
have been lalluiig of the same ludicrous tragical subject that Mr Hume had 
mentioned ” 

* Dr Barnard Dean of Deny, 
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tragedy was actually shewn about in manuscript to several people, 
and, amongst others, to Mr Fitzherbert, who repeated to me two 
lines of the Prologue : 

' Our hero’s fate we have but gently touch’d , 

The fair might blame us if it were less couch’d.’ 

It is hardly to be believed what absurd and indecent images men 
will introduce into their writings, without being sensible of the 
absurdity and indecency. I remember Lord Orrery told me, that 
there was a pamphlet written against Sir Robert Walpole, the 
whole of which was an allegory on the phallick obscenity. The 
Duchess of Buckingham asked Lord Orrery who this peison was ? 
lie answered, he did not know. She said, she would send to Mr. 
Pulteney, who, she supposed, could inform her. So then, to prevent 
her from making herself ridiculous. Lord Orrery sent her Grace 
a note, in which he gave her to understand what was meant ” 

Ho was very silent this evening , and read in a variety of books ; 
suddenly throwing down one, and taking up another 

lie talked of going to Streatham that night Taylor “You’ll 
be robbed if you do, or you must shoot a highwayman. Now I 
would rather be robbed than do that . I would not shoot a highway- 
man." Johnson “ But I would rather shoot him in the instant 
when he is attempting to rob me, than afterwards swear against 
him at the Old-Bailey to take away his life, after he has robbed me. 
I am surer I am right in the one case than in the other I may be 
mistaken as to the man when I swear. I cannot be mistaken if I 
shoot him in the act. Besides, we feel less reluctance to take aw'ay 
a man’s life when we are heated by the injury, than to do it at a 
distance of time by an oath, after we have cooled." Boswell “So, 
Sir, you would rather act from the motive of private passion, than 
that of publick advantage " Johnson “ Nay, Sir, when I shoot 
the highwayman I act from both." Boswell “ Very well, very 
well. — There is no catching him" Johnson “At the same time 
one does not know what to say For perhaps one may, a year 
after, hang himself from uneasiness for having shot a man.* Few 

■ The late Duke of Montrose was generally laid to have been uneasy on that ac- 
count , but I caa contradict the report from his Grace's own auLhonty As he used 
to admit me to Tciy easy conversation with him, 1 took the liberty to introduce the 
subject His Grace told me, that when ndmg one ni^ht near London, he was at- 
tacked by two highwaymen on horseback, and that he isstantJy shot one of them, 
upon wluch the other galloped off, that his servant, who was very well mounted, 
proposed to pnisne him and take him, bat that his &ace said, “ Ao, we have had 
blood enough I hope the man may live to repent His Grace, upon my presuming 
to put the question, assured me, that his mind was not [at] all clouded by wnat he had 
thus done in adf-defcnce. 
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minds are fit to be trusted with so great a thing." Doswbll. 
“Then, Sir, you would not shoot him?" Johnson. “But I might 
be vexed afterwards for that too " 

Thrale's carnage not having come for him, as he expected, I 
accompanied him some part of the way home to his own house 1 
told him, that I had talked of him to Mr. Dunning a lew days before, 
and had said, that in his company we did not so much interchange 
conversation, as listen to him , and that Dunning observed, upon 
this, “ One is always willing to listen to Dr, Johnson . ” to which 1 
answered, “ That is a great deal from you. Sir." — “ Yes, Sir, (said 
Johnson,) a great deal indeed Here is a man willing to listen, to 
whom the world is listening all the rest of the year " Boswell. 
“ I think, Sir, it is right to tell one man of such a handsome thing, 
which has been said of him by another. It tends to increase bene- 
volence ” Johnson “ Undoubtedly it is nght. Sir." 

On Tuesday, April 7, I breakfasted with him at his house He 
said, “ nobody was content ” I mentioned to him a respectable 
person in Scotland ‘ whom he knew, and I asserted, that I really 
believed he was always content. Johnson “ No, Sir, he is not 
content with the present, he has always some new scheme, some 
new plantation, something which is future. You know he was not 
content as a widower , for he married again ’’ Boswell. “ But he 
IS not restless " Johnson “ Sir, he is only locally at rest A 
chymist is locally at rest , but his mind is hard at work. This 
gentleman has done with external exertions It is too late for him 
to engage in distant projects." Boswell. “ He seems to amuse 
himself quite well, to have his attention fixed, and his tranquillity 
preserved by very small matters I have tried this, but it would not 
do with me." Johnson (laughing) “No, Sir, it must be born 
with a man to be contented to take up with little things Women 
have a great advantage that they may take up with little things, 
without disgracing themselves: a man cannot, except with fiddling. 
Had I learnt to fiddle, I should have done nothing else ’’ Boswell 
“ Pray, Sir, did you ever play on any musical instrument ? ’’ John- 
son "No, Sir I once bought me a flagelet; but I never made out 
a tune." Boswell. “A flagelet, Sirl — so small an instrument’* 
I should have liked to hear you play on the violincello That should 
have been your instrument.” Johnson. “ Sir, I might as well have 

■ When I told this to Miss Sewaid, she smiled, and repeated, with odmuablc icadi- 
ness, Ixom ' * Acis and Galatea,” 

“ Bnng me a hundred reeds of ample growth, 

To make a pipe for xny cafacious mouth ** 


* No doabt Boswell’s father. 
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played on the viohncello as another, but I should have done nothing 
else No, Sir, a man would never undertake great things could he 
be amused with small. I once tried knotting. Dempster's sister 
undertook to teach me ; but 1 could not learn it ” Boswell. “ So, 
Sir, It will be related in pompous narrative, ‘ Once for his amuse- 
ment he tned knotting ; nor did this Hercules disdain the distaff. 
Once for his amusement he tned knotting.’ " Johnson. “ Knitting 
of stockings IS a good amusement. As a freeman of Aberdeen I 
should be a knitter of stockings " 

He asked me to gc down with him and dine at Mr. Thrale’s at 
Streatham, to which I agreed. I had lent him “An Account of 
Scotland, in 170a," written by a man of various enquiry, an English 
chaplain to a regiment stationed there. Johnson. “ It is sad stuff. 
Sir, miserably written, as books in general then were. There is now 
an elegance of style universally diffused No man now writes so 
ill as Martin’s Account of the Hebrides is written A man could 
not write so ill, if he should try. Set a merchant's clerk now to 
write, and he'll do better.” 

He talked to me with serious concern of a certain female friend’s ’ 
“ laxity of narration, and inattention to truth “ I am as much 
vexed (said he) at the ease with which she hears it mentioned to 
her, as at the thing itself. I told her, ‘ Madam, you are contented 
to hear every day said to you, what the highest of mankind have 
died for, rather than bear ' — You know. Sir, the highest of mankind 
have died rather than bear to be told they had uttered a falsehood. 
Do talk to her of it ■ I am weary." 

Boswell. “Was not Dr John Campbell a very inaccurate man in 
his narrative. Sir ’ He once told me that he drank thirteen bottles 
of port at a sitting ” Johnson. “ Why, Sir, I do not know that 
Campbell ever lied with pen and ink, but you could not entirely 
depend on any thing he told you in conversation, if there was fact 

Cor etAd — Line 29 On “ aittinj; " put the following note — " Lord Macirtney 
observes upon this passage, have heara him tell many things, which, though em. 
bellLshcd by their mode of narrative, had their foundation in truth , but I never ic- 
member nny thmg approaching to this If be had wntten it, I should have supposed 
some wag had put the figure of one before the three ’ — am, however, absolutely 
certain that Dr Campbell told me it, and I gave particular attention to it, being my- 
self a lover of wine, and therefore cunous to hear whatever is remarkable concerning 
drinking There can be no doubt that some men can dnnk, without auffenng any 
lujury, such a quantity as to others appears incredible It is bat fair to add, that Dr 
Campbell told me, he took a very long Ume to this great potation , and I have heard 
Dr Johnson say, < Sir, if a man drmks very slowly, and lets one glass evaporate be- 
fore he takes another, I know not how long he may dtmk ' Dr Campbell mentioned 
a Colonel of Militia who sat with him all the time, and drank equally ” 


’ No doubt Sirs Fiozsi 
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mixed with it However, I loved Campbell: he was a solid ortho- 
dox man, he had a reverence for leligion Though defective in 
practice, he was religious in pnnciple ; and he did nothing grossly 
wrong that I have heard." 

I told him, that I had been present the day before when Mrs. 
Montagu, the literary lady, aat to Miss Reynolds for her picture » 
and that she said, “she had bound up Mr. Gibbon's History withou 
the last two offensive chapters , for that she thought the book so 
far good, as it gave, in an elegant manner, the substance of the bad 
writers medti tsvt, which the late Lord Lyttelton advised her to 
read ” Johnson. “ Sir, she has not read them - she shews none of 
this impetuosity to me : she does not know Greek, and, I fancy, 
knows little Latin. She is willing you should think she knows 
them , but she does not say she does." Boswell. “ Mr. Harris, 
who was present, agreed with her” Johnson “ Hams was laugh- 
ing at her, Sir. Hams is a sound sullen scholar , he does not like 
interlopers. Harris, however, is a png, and a bad png,* I looked 
into his book, and thought he did not understand his own system ” 
Boswell. “ He says plain things in a formal and abstract way, to 
be sine, but his method is good: for to have clear notions upon 
any subject we must have recourse to analytick arrangement ” 
Johnson. “ Sii, it is what every body does, whether they will or no. 
But sometimes things may be made darker by definition. I see a 
t(ij) 1 define her, Animal quadrupes rumtnans cornulum But a 
goat ruminates, and a cow may have no horns. Cow is plainer ” 
Boswell “ I think Dr Franklin’s definition of IHan is a good one 
— 'A tool miking animal ’ ’ Johnson. “ But many a man never 
made a tool : and suppose a man without arms, he could not make 
a tool ” 

Talking of drinking wine, be said, *' I did not leave off wine 
because I could not bear it I have drunk three bottles of port 
without being the worse for it. University College has witnessed 
this " Boswell. " Why, then. Sir, did you leave it off? ’’ John- 
son “ Why, Sir, because it is so much better for a man to be sure 
that he is never to be intoxicated, never to lose the power over 

* 'What my rriend meant by these Wkjrds concemmg the amiable philosopher of 
Salisbuiy, 1 am st a loss to undeistind 

rktrd Edition — Add to nole, "A friend snjrgesb that Johnson thought hia 
manner aa a writer affected, while at the same time, the matter did not compensate 
for the fault In short, that he meant to m Ac a remark quite different fiuni lliat 
which a celebrated gentleman made on a veiy eminent physician He is a coacomb, 
but a satis/aetory coxcomb " ' 


' This addition is either one of Bos Malone s composition. The “ celebrated 
well’s notes for his third edition, or of gentleman ’ was Gerard Hamilton. 
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himself. I shall not begin to dnnk wine again till I grow old, and 
want It." Boswell. “I think. Sir, you once said to me, that not to 
drink wine was a great deduction from life."* Johnson. “It is a 
diminution of pleasure, to be sure, but I do not say a diminution of 
happiness. There is more happiness in being rational " Boswell. 
“ But if we could have pleasure always, should not we be happy ^ 
The greatest part of men would compound for pleasure." Johnson. 
" Supposing we could have pleasure always, an intellectual man 
would not compound for it The greatest part of men would com- 
pound, because the greatest part of men are gross." Boswell. 
“ I allow there may be greater pleasure than from wine. I have 
had more pleasure from your conversation. I have indeed; 1 assure 
you I have” Johnson. “When we talk of pleasure, we mean 
sensual pleasure. When a man says he had pleasure with a 
woman, he does not mean conversation, but something of a very 
different nature. Philosophers tell you, that pleasure is contrary to 
h.appiness Gross men prefer animal pleasure. So there are men 
who have preferred living among savages Now what a wretch 
must he be, who is content with such conversation as can be had 
among savages! You may remember an officer at Fort Augustus, 
who liad served in America, told us of a woman whom they were 
obliged to bind, in order to get her back from savage life ’’ Bos- 
well. “ She must have been an animal, a beast." Johnson "Sir, 
she was a speaking cat." 

I mentioned to him that I had become very weary in a company 
where I heard not a single intellectual sentence, except that "a man 
who had been settled ten years in Minorca was become a much 
inferiour man to what he was in London, because a man's mind 
grows narrow in a narrow place ” Johnson " A man’s mind grows 
narrow in a narrow place, whose mind is enlarged only because he 
has lived in a large place : but what is got by books and thinking is 
preserved in a narrow place as well as in a large place A man 
cannot know modes of life as well in Minorca as in London , but he 
may study mathematicks as well in Minorca ” Boswell. “I don't 
know, Sir: if you had remained ten years in the Isle of Col, you 
would not have been the man that you now are " Johnson “Yes, 
Sir, if I had been there from fifteen to twenty-five , but not if from 
twenty-five to thirty-five." Boswell. “ I own. Sir, the spirits 
which I have in London make me do every thing with more readi- 
ness and vigour. I can talk twice as much in London as any 
where else ” 

Of Goldsmith he said, “ He was not an agreeable companion, foi 
* See p 317 of Uus Volume 
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he talked always for fame, A man who does so never can be 
pleasing The man who talks to unburthen his mind is the man to 
delight you. An eminent friend of ours is not so agreeable as the 
vanety of his knowledge would otherwise make him, because he 
talks partly from ostentation.” 

Soon after our arrival at Thrale’a, I heard one of the maids 
calling eagerly on another, to go to Dr. Johnson. I wondered what 
tnis could mean I afterwards learnt, that it was to give her a 
Bible which he had brought from London as a present to her. 

He was for a considerable time occupied in reading “ Memoxres 
de Fontenelle leaning and swinging upon the low gate mto the 
court, without hiB hat. 

I looked into Lord Karnes’s “ Sketches of the History of Man , ” 
and mentioned to Dr. Johnson his censure of Charles the Fifth, for 
celebrating his funeral obsequies in his life-time, which, I told him, 
I had been used to think a solemn and affecting act Johnson. 
“ Why, Sir, a man may dispose his mind to think so of that act of 
Charles , but it is so liable to ridicule, that if one man out o^ ten 
thousand laughs at it, he’ll make the other nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety nine laugh too.” 1 could not agree with him in 
this. 

Sir John Pringle had expressed a wish that I would ask Dr. 
Johnson s opinion what were the best English sermons for style. 
I took an opportunity to day of mention'ng several to him. Atter- 
bury f Johnson. “ Yes, Sir, one of the best.” Boswell “ Txl- 
lotson i ” Johnson. ” Why not now. I should not advise a 
preacher at this day to imitate Tillotson’s style : though I don’t 
know , I should be cautious of objecting to what has been 
applauded by so many suffrages — South is one of the best, if 
you except his peculianties, and his violence, and sometimea 
coarseness of language — Seed has a very fine style , but he is not 
very theological. — Jortin's sermons are very elegant — Sherlock's 
style too IS very elegant, though he has not made it his prin- 
cipal study — And you may add Smallridge All the latter 
preachers have a good style Indeed, nobody now talks much 
of style : Every body composes pretty well There are no such 
unharmonious penods as there were a hundred years ago I 
should recommend Dr Clarke's sermons, were he orthodox. How- 
ever, It IS very well known vihere he was not orthodox, which 
was upon the doctrine of the Trinity, as to which he is a con- 
demned heretick ; so one is aware of it.” Boswell. “ I like 
Ogden’s sermons on prayer very much, both for neatness of style 
and subtilty of reasoning" Johnson. “I should like to read all 
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that Ogden has written *’ Boswell, " What I wish to know is, 
what sermons afford the best specimen of English pulpit elo- 
quence " Johnson. “ We have no sermons addressed to the 
passions that are good for any thing, if you mean that land of 
eloquence.” A Clergyman, (whose name I do not recollect) 
“Were not Dodd's sermons addressed to the passions?” John- 
son. “ They were nothing. Sir, be they addressed to what they 
may " 

At dinner, Mrs Thrale expressed a wish to go and see Scot- 
land. Johnson “Seeing Scotland, Madam, is only seeing a worse 
England. It is seeing the flower gradually fade away to the 
naked stalk. Seeing the Hebrides, mdeed, is seeing quite a 
different scene." 

Our poor fnend, Mr. Thomas Davies, was soon to have a bene- 
fit at Drury-lane theatre,^ as some relief to his unfortunate cir- 
cumstances. We were all warmly interested for his success, and 
had contributed to it. However, we thought there was no harm 
in liaving our joke when he could not be hurt by it. I proposed 
that he should be brought on to speak a Prologue upon the 
occasion ; and I began to mutter fragments of what it might be : 
as, that when now grown old, he was obliged to cry, “ Poor Tom’s 
a-cold; "—that he owned he had been driven from the stage by a 
Churchill, but that this was no disgrace, for a Churchill had 
beat the French , — that he had been satynsed as “ mouthing a 
sentence as curs mouth a bone,” but he was now glad of a bone 
to pick, — “ Nay, (said Johnson,) I would have him to say, 

‘ Mad Tom is come to see the woild again.’ ” 

He and I returned to town in the evening. Upon the road I 
endeavoured to maintain, in argument, that a landed gentleman 
is not under any obligation to reside upon his estate , and that 
by living in London he does no injury to his country. John- 
son, “ Why, Sir, he does no injury to bis country in general, 
because the money which he draws from it gets back again m 
circulation , but to his particular district, his particular parish, he 
does an injury. All that he has to give away is not given to 
those who have the first claim to it. And though I have said 
that the money circulates back, it is a long time before that hap- 
pens. Then, Sir, a man of family and estate ought to consider 
himself as having the charge of a district, over which he is to 
diffuse civility and happiness ” 


1 Obtained for him by Johnson from the manager, Sheridan, 
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Next day I found him at home in the forenoon. He praised 
Delaney's “ Observations on Swift ; ” said that his book and Lord 
Orreiy s might both be true, though one viewed Swift more, and 
the other less favourably, and that, between both, we might ha\e 
a complete notion of Swift 

Talking of a man's resolving to deny himself the use of wine, 
from moral and religious considerations, he said, “ He must not 
doubt about it When one doubta as to pleasure, we know what 
will be the conclusion. I now no more think of dnnking wine, 
than a horse does. The wine upon the table is no more lor me, 
than for the dog that is under the table ” 

On Thursday, April 9, 1 dined with him at Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds's, with the Bishop of St. Asaph, (Dr Shipley,) Mr. Allan 
Ramsay, Mr. Gibbon, Mr. Cambridge, and Mr Langton. Mi. 
Ramsay had lately returned from Italy, and entertained us with 
his observations upon Horace's villa, which he had examined 
with great care. I relished this much, as it brought fresh into 
my mind what I had viewed with great pleasure thirteen years 
before The Bishop, Dr. Johnson, and Mr Cambridge, joined 
with Mr Ramsay, in recollecting the vaiious lines in Horace 
relating to the subject. 

Horace's journey to Brundusium being mentioned, Johnson 
observed that the brook which he describes is to be seen now, 
exactly as at that time , and that he had often wondered how it 
happened, that small brooks, such as this, kept the same situa- 
tion for ages, notwithstanding earthquakes, by which even moun- 
tains have been changed, and agriculture, which produces such a 
variation upon the surface of the earth. Cambridge “A Spanish 
wnter has this thought in a poetical conceit. After observing 
that most of the solid structures of Rome are totally perished, 
while the Tibei remains the same, he adds, 

' Lo que era Fume hui6 i ^ilamente, 

Lo Fugitive peimanece t duta.' " 

Johnson. “ Sir, that is taken from Janus Vitalts: 

• immota labescunt; 

Et quee perpitub sunt agitata manent.'" 

The Bishop said, it appeared from Horace’s writings that he 
was a cheerful contented man Johnson "We have no reason 
to believe that, my Lord Are we to think Pope was happy. 


Cor et Ad — Line 32 Dele ■ , nnd line 33, for e (i) read y. 
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bprauGe he sa3's so in his writings? We see in his writings 
what he wished the state of his mind to appear. Dr. Young, 
who pined for preferment, talks with contempt of it in his 
writings, and affects to despise every thing that he did not de- 
spise.” Bishop of St Asaph “ He was like other chaplains, 
looking for vacancies : but that is not peculiar to the clergy. 
I remember when I was with the army, after the battle of 
Lafeldt, the officers seriously grumbled that no General was 
killed.” Cambridgb “ We may believe Horace when he says, 

‘Romte Ttbur amem ventosiu Ttbure Ro/iiiim ’ ” 

Boswell '• How hard is it that man can never be at rest ” 
Ramsay “ It is not in his nature to be at rest. When he is at 
Test he 18 in the worst state that he can be in, for he has 
nothing to agitate him He is then like the man in the Irish 
song, 

‘ There was an old fellow at Ballanacrazy, 

Who wanted a wife for to make him unsisy ’ ” 

Goldsmith being mentioned, Johnson observed that it was long 
before his ment came to be acknowledged. That ho once com- 
plained to him, in ludicrous terms of distress, “ Whenever I write 
anything the pubhck make a point to know nothing about it : ” 
but tliat his “Traveller" brought him into high reputation. 
Langton. “ There is not one bad line in that poem , not one of 
Dryden’s careless verses ” Sir Joshua. " I was glad to hear 
Charles Fox say it was one of the finest poems in the English 
language.” Langton. “ Why was you glad ? You surely had 
no doubt of this before.” Johnson “No, the merit of 'The 
Traveller ’ is so well established, that Mr Fox’s praise cannot 
augment it, nor his censure dimin.sh it.” Sir Joshua. “ But 
his friends may suspect they had a too great partiality for him ” 
Johnson “ Nay, Sir, the partiality of his friends was all against 
him It was with difficulty we could give him a hearing. Gold- 
smith had no settled notions upon any subject , so he talked 
always at random It seemed to be his intention to blurt out 
whatever was in his mind, and see what would become of it. 
He was angry too when catched in an absurdity , but it did not 
prevent him from falling into another the next minute I re- 

Cor. et Ad — After line 10, p-ead , — ** than when he boasts of his consistency : 

* Me conxtare mihe scis. et decedere tnstem. 

Quandocunque trahunt invua negotia Romarn ’ ” 
dbid — Line 16 For “was on old fellow at Ballanacrazy, ” "bved a younc 

man m Ballmucrazy ” ** 
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member Chamier, after talking' with him for some time, Bald, 
‘Well, I do believe he wrote this poem himself and, let me tell 
you, that is believing a great deal ” Chamier once asked him 
what he meant by slow, the last word in the first hoe of * The 
Traveller,' 

* Remote, unfriended, melancholy, alow.’ 

Did he mean tardiness of locomotion ? Goldsmith, who would 
say something without consideration, answered, ‘ Yes.' I was 
sitting hy, and said, ‘No, Sir, you do not mean tardiness of 
locomotion ; you mean, that sluggishness of mind which comes 
upon a man in solitude.’ Chamier believed then that I had 
written the line, as much as if he had seen me write it Gold- 
smith, however, was a man, who, whatever he wrote, did it 
better than any other man could do He deserved a place in 
Westminster-Abbey, and every year he lived, would have deserved 
it better He had, indeed, been at no pains to fill his mind with 
knowledge. He transplanted it from one place to another, and 
It did not settle in his mind ; so be could not tell what was in 
hia own books ” 

We talked of living in the country. Johnson. " No wise man 
will go to live in the country, unless he has something to do which 
can be better done in the country. For instance : if he is to shut 
himself up for a year to study a science, it is better to look out 
to the fields, than to an opposite wall Then, if a man walks 
out in the country, there is nobody to keep him from walking in 
again ■ but if a man walks out in London, he is not sure when he 
shall walk in again A great city is, to be sure, the school for 
studying life , and * The proper study of mankind is man,’ as 
Pope observes.” Boswell. ‘‘ I fancy London is the best place in 
the world for society, though 1 have heard that the very first 
society of Pans is still beyond any thing that we have here ” 
Johnson. “ Sir, 1 question if in Pans such p company as is sitting 
lound this table could be got together in less than half a year. 
They talk in France of the felicity of men and women living 
together • the truth is, that there the men are not higher than the 
women, they know no more than women do, and they are not held 
down in their conversation by the presence of women " Ramsay. 
“ Literature is upon the growth, it is in its spring in France. Here 
It IS lather passie" Johnson. “Literature was in France long 
before we had it. Pans was the second city for the revival of 
letters Italy had it first, to be sure What have we done for litera- 
ture, equal to what was done by the Stephani and otheis in France. 
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Our literature came to us through France. Caxton pnnted only two 
books, Chaucer and Gower, that were not translations from the 
French , and Chaucer, we know, took much from the Italians. No, 
Sir, if hterature be in its spring in France, it is a second spring, it 
IS after a winter. We are now before the French in literature , but 
we had it long after them In England, any man who wears a 
sword and a powdered wig is ashamed to be illiterate. I believe it 
18 not so in France. Yet there is, probably, a great deal of learning 
in France, because they have such a number of religious establish- 
ments : so many men who have nothing else to do but to study. I 
do not know this ; but I take it upon the common pnnciples of 
chance Where there are many shooters, some will hit " 

We talked of old age Johnson (now in his seventieth year) said, 
“ It IS a man's own fault, it is from want of use, if his mind grows 
torpid in old age ” The Bishop asked, if an old man does not lose 
faster than he gets. Johnson. “ I think not, my Lord, if he exerts 
himself " One of the company rashly observed, that he thought it 
was happy for an old man that insensibility comes upon him 
Johnson, (with a nohle elevation and disdain) “ No, Sir, I should 
never be happy by being less rational “ Bishop of St Asaph 
“Your wish then, Sir, is ytpaaKuy SiWicoftn'ot.” Johnson “Yes, 
my Lord " 

His Lordship mentioned a charitable establishment in Wales, 
where people were maintained, and supplied with every thing, upon 
the condition of their contributing the weekly produce of their 
labour •, and he said, they grew quite torpid for want of property 
Johnson. “ They have no object for hope. Their condition cannot 
be better. It is rowing without a port.” 

One of the company asked him the meaning of the expression in 
Juvenal, untus laeert<e Johnson. “I think it clear enough , as 
much ground as one may have a chance to find a lizard upon.” 

Commentators have differed as to the exact meaning of the ex- 
pression by which the Poet intended to enforce the sentiment con- 
tained in the passage where these words occur. It is enough that 
they mean to denote even a very small possession, provided it be a 
man’s own. 

“ Est aliquid quoeunque loco quocunque recessu, 

Untus sese domtnum fectsse lacertcs.'' 

This season there was a whimsical fashion in the newspapers of 
applying Shakspeare's words to describe living people well known 
in the world ; which was done under the title ot “ Modem Cha- 
racters from Shttkspeare ; " many of which were admirably adapted. 

VOL. II. 18 
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The fancy took so much, that they were afterwards collected into a 
pamphlet. Somebody said to Johnson, across the table, that he had 
not been in those characters " Yes (said he) I have. I should 
have been soriy to be lelt out ’’ He then repeated what had been 
applied to him, 

" I must borrow Garag\ntua’s mouth." 

Miss Reynolds not perceiving at once the meaning of this, he was 
obliged to explain it to her, which had something of an aukward 
and ludicrous effect. “ Why, Madam, it has a reference to me as 
using big words, which require the mouth of a giant to pronounce 
them Garagantua is the name of a giant in Rabelais." Boswell. 
" But, Sir, there is another amongst them for you : 

‘ He would not flatter Neptune for his trident, 

Or Jove for his power to thunder.' ” 

Johnson "There is nothing marked in that. No, Sir, Garagantua 
IS the best ’’ Notwithstanding this ease and good humour, when I, 
a little while afterwards, repeated his sarcasm on Kenrick,* which 
was received with applause, he asked, “ Who said that ? " and on 
my suddenly answering, Garagantua, he looked serious, which was 
a sufficient indication that he did not wish it to be kept up. 

When we went to the drawing room there was a rich assemblage. 
Besides the company who had been at dinner, there were Mr. 
Garrick, Mr Hams of Salisbury, Dr. Percy, Dr. Burney, Honour- 
able Mrs Cholmondeley,^ Miss Hannah More, &c. &c. 

After wandering about in a kind of pleasing distraction for some 
time, I got into a comer, with Johnson, Garrick, and Harris. 
Garrick, (to Hams) " Pray, Sir, have you read Potter’s lEschylus ?” 
Harris " Yes ; and think it pretty.” Garrick, (to Johnson) 
"And what think you. Sir, of it?” Johnson. " I thought what I 
read of it verbiage but upon Mr. Harris’s recommendation I will 
read a play (To Mr. Harris ) Don’t prescribe two.” Mr. Hams 
suggested one, 1 do not remember which. Johnson. " We must 
try Its effect as an English poem , that is the way to judge of the 
merit of a translation. Translations are, in general, for people who 
cannot read the onginal.’’ I mentioned the vulgar saying, that 
Pope’s Homer was not a good representation of the original. 
Johnson. " Sir, it is the greatest work of the land that has ever 
been produced.” Boswell. “ The truth is, it is impossible per- 
fectly to translate poetiy In a different language it may be the 
■ See p. 306 of Vol I. 
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same tune, but it has not the same tone Homer plays it on a 
bassoon. Pope on a flagelet." Harris. “ I think heroick poetiy la 
best in blank verse ; yet it appears that rhyme is essential to English 
poetiy, from our deficiency in metrical quantities In my opinion, 
the chief excellence of our language is numerous prose " Johnson 
“ Sir William Temple was the first writer who gave cadence to 
English prose. Before his time they were careless of arrangement, 
and did not mind whether a sentence ended with an important word 
or an insignificant word, or with what part of speech it was con- 
cluded ” Mr Langton, who now had joined us, commended 
Clarendon Johnson. “ He is objected to for his parentheses, his 
involved clauses, and his want of harmony. But he is supported 
by his matter. It is, indeed, owing to a plethoiy of matter that his 
style IS so faulty Every substance (smiling to Mr. Harns) has so 
many accidents. — ^To be distinct, we must talk analytically. If we 
analyse language, we must speak of it gramniatically : if we analyse 
argument, we must speak of it logically.” Garrick. ” Of all the 
translations that ever were attempted, I think Elphinston's Martial 
the moat extraordinary. He consulted me upon it, who am a little 
of an epigrammatist myself you know. I told him freely, ‘You 
don’t seem to have that turn ’ I asked him if he was serious ; and 
finding he was, I advised him against publishing. Why his trans- 
lation IS more difficult to understand than the original I thought 
him a man of some talents ; but he seems crazy in this ” Johnson. 
” Sir, you have done what I had not courage to do. But he did not 
ask my advice, and I did not force it upon him to make him angry 
with me." Garrick "But as a fnend. Sir — " Johnson. "Why 
such a friend as I am with him — no.” Garrick. " But if you see 
a friend going to tumble over a precipice ? " Johnson "That is an 
extravagant case. Sir. You are sure a fnend will thank you for 
hindering him from tumbling over a precipice but, in the other 
case, I should hurt his vanity, and do him no good. He would not 
take my advice. His brother-in-law, Strahan, sent him a subscnp- 
tion of fifty pounds, and said he would send him fifty more, if he 
would not publish ” Garrick “ What 1 eh I is Strahan a good 
judge of an Epigram 7 Is not he rather an obtuse man, eh 7 " 
Johnson. “ Why, Sir, he may not be a judge of an Epigram • but 
you see he is a judge of what is not an Epigram." Bosweli« 
It IS easy for you, Mr. Gamck, to talk to an authour as you talked 
to Elphinston * you, who have been so long the manager of a 
theatre, rejecting the plays of poor authours. You are an old 
Judge, who have often pronounced sentence of death. You are a 
practised surgeon, who have often amputated hmbs ; and though 
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this may have been for the good of your patients, they cannot liko 
you. Those who have undergone a dreadful operation are not very 
fond of seeing the opeiator again." Garkick. “ Yes, I know 
enough of that. There was a reverend gentleman (Mr. Hawkins) 
who wrote a tragedy, the siege of something, which I refused " 
Harris " So the siege was raised." Johnson. “Aye, became to 
me and complained , and told me, that Gamck said bis play was 
wrong in the concocttoH, Now, what is the concoction of a play ’ " 
(Here Garrick started, and twisted himself, and seemed sorely 
vexed, for Johnson told me he believed the story was true.) 
Garrick. “ I — 1 — I — said first concoction " Johnson (smiling) 
“ Well, he left out first. And Rich, he said, refused him ts false 
English: he could shew it under hia hand.” Garrick. “ He wrote 
to me in violent wrath for having refused his play : ' Sir, this is 
growing a very serious and ternble aflair. I am resolved to publish 
my play I will appeal to the world , and how will your judgement 
appear ? ' I answered, * Sir, notwithstanding all the seriousness, 
and all the terrours, I have no objection to your publishing your 
play , and as you live at a great distance, (Devonshire, I believe,) if 
you will send me it, I will convey it to the press ’ 1 never heard 
more of it, ha i ha t ha 1 " 

On Friday, April lo, I found Johnson at home in the forenoon. 
We resumed the conversation of yesterday. He put me in mind of 
some of It which had escaped my memory, and enabled me to record 
It more perfectly than I otherwise could have done. He was much 
pleased with my paying so great attention to his recommendation 
in 1763, the beginning of our acquaintance, to keep a journal, and 
I could perceive he was secretly pleased to find so much of the fruit 
of his mind preserved ; and as he had been used to imagine and say 
that he always laboured when he said a good thing — it delighted 

Cor tt Ad — Lme 5 On “ something ” put the following note ■ — ■■ It was called 
'Hie Siege of Aleppo ' Mr Hawkins, the Authour of -t, was fonuerly Ptolessor of 
I’actiy at Oxford, It li pnnted in tua * Miscellanies,’ 3 Vols 8vo,” ‘ 


‘ This forms one of the most amns. 
mg of the many amusmg conlrovenies 
to be found m the "Gamch Conespon* 
dence.” The play, the author states, 
was "honoured with the mtire appro- 
bation of Johnson " Hia other piece, 
'■ Alfred,” also received approval ftom 
the aame source Gamch, accordmg to 
a letter of Mr Hawkins, was nght in 
his recollection of havinaused the words 
"first concocuon " (" Gsi Cor ," v li. 


p 6), though he rather coloured his 
account of what followed To the threat 
of pubhshuig, Gamck nphed, “If you 
will pubbsh your plays with your appeal, 
I will forgive you the rest." But he did 
not offer to convey it to the press Mr 
Gamck had before made a mistake as 
to the address of the letter, which he 
chrected to Devonshire mstead of to 
Dorset 
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^11111, on a review, to find that his conversation teemed with point 
and imagery 

1 said to him, “ You were yesterday. Sir, in remarkably good 
humour . but there was nothing to offend you, nothing to produce 
irritation or violence. There was no bold offender. There was 
not one capital conviction It was a maiden assize You had on 
your white gloves " 

He found fault with our friend Langton for having been too silent. 
“ Sir, (said I,) you will recollect, that he very properly took up Sir 
Joshua for being glad that Charles Fox had praised Goldsmith's 
‘ Traveller,’ and you joined him " Johnson “ Yes, Sir, I knocked 
Fox on the head, without ceremony Reynolds is too much under 
Fox and Burke at present. He is under the Fox star and the Irish 
constellation. He is always under some planet.” BoswaLi, “ There 
is no Fox star " Johnson. “But there is a dog star ” Boswell 
“ They say, indeed, a fox and a dog are the same animal " 

I reminded him of a gentleman who, Mrs. Cholmondeley said, 
was first talkative from affectation, and then silent from the same 
cause , that he first thought, “ I shall be celebrated as the liveliest 
man in every company;" and then, all at once, “01 it is much 
more respectable to be grave and look wise,” “ He has reversed 
the Pythagorean discipline, by being first talkative, and then silent. 
He reverses the course of Nature too he was first the gay butterfly, 
and then the creeping worm ” Johnson laughed loud and long at 
this expansion and illustration of what he himself had told me. 

We dined together with Mr Scott (now Sir William Scott, fais 
Majesty’s Advocate) at his chambers in the Temple, nobody else 
there. The company being small, Johnson was not in such spirits 
as he had been yesterday, and for a considerable time little was 
said. At last he burst forth, “ Subordination is sadly broken down 
in this age. No man, now, has the same authority which his father 
had — except a gaoler. No master has it over his servants . it is 
diminished in our colleges ; nay, in our grammar-schools ” Bos- 
well. “ What IS the cause of this. Sir 7 ” Johnson. “ Why the 
coming in of the Scotch.” (laughing sarcastically) Boswell. 
" That is to say, things have been turned topsy turvey — But your 
serious cause” Johnson. “Why, Sir, there are many causes, 
the chief of which is, I think, the great increase of money. No 
man now depends upon the Lord of a Manour, when he can send 
to another country, and fetch provisions The shoe-black at the entry 
of my court does not depend on me. I can deprive him but of a 
penny a day, which he hopes somebody else will bnng him , and 
that penny 1 must carry to another shoe-black, so the trade suffers 
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nothing. I have explained in my ‘Journey to the Hebridea,’ how 
gold and ailver destroy feudal subordination But, besides, there la 
a general relaxation of reverence. No son now depends upon his 
father as in former times Paternity used to be considered as of 
itself a great thing, which had a nght to many claims That is, 
in general, reduced to very small bounds. My hope is, that as 
anarchy produces tyranny, this extreme relaxation will produce 
/rent stnctio " 

Talking of fame, for which there is so great a desire, I observed 
how little there is of it in reality, compared with the other objects of 
human attention “Let eve^r man recollect, and he will be sensible 
how small a part of his time is employed in talking or thinking of 
Shakspeare, Voltaire, or any of the most celebrated men that have 
ever lived, or are now supposed to occupy the attention and admi- 
ration of the world Let this be extracted and compressed , into 
what a narrow space will it go I ” I then shly introduced Mr 
Garrick's fame, and his assuming the airs of a great man John- 
son “ Sir, it IS wonderful how ItHle Garnck assumes No, Sir, 
Gatuck /orhinatn revereuter habei Consider, Sir celebrated men, 
such as you have mentioned, have had their applause at a distance , 
but Garrick had it dashed in his face, sounded in his ears, and went 
home every night with the plaudits of a thousand in his cninum 
Then, Sir, Garnck did nOifind, but made his way to the tables, the 
levees, and almost the bed-chambers, of the great Then, Sir, Gar- 
rick had under him a numerous body of people , who, from fear of 
his power, and hopes of his favour, and admiration of bis talents, 
were constantly submissive to him And here is a man who has 
advanced the dignity of his profession Garnck has made a player 
a higher character-’* Scott. “ And he is a very sprightly writer 
too ” Johnson “ Yea, Sir; and all this supported by great wealth 
of his own acquisition If all this had happened to me, I should 
have had a couple of fellows w'lth long poles walking befoie me, to 
knock down every body that stood in the way Consider, if all this 
had happened to Cibber or Quin, they'd have jumped over the moon. 
— Yet Garnck speaks to «s " (smiling) Boswell “ And Garrick 
IS a very good man, a charitable man " Johnson. “ Sir, a liberal 
man. He has given away more money than any man in England. 
There may be a little vanity mixed • but he has shewn, that money 
is not his first object " Boswell. “ Yet Foots used to say of him, 
that he walked out with an intenuon to do a generous action , but, 
turning the comer of a street, he met with the ghost of a halfpenny, 
which frightened him." Johnson “Why, Sir, that is very true, 
too, for I never knew a man of whom it could be said with tear 
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certainty to-day, what he will do to-morrow, than Garrick ; it 
depends so much on his humour at the time ” Scoi r. “ I am 
glad to hear of his liberality. He has been represented as very 
saving ” Johnson “ With his domestick saving we have nothing 
to do 1 remember drinking tea with him long ago, when Peg 
Wurfington made it, and he grumbled at her for making it too 
strong * ‘ He had then begun to feel money in his purse, and did 
not know when he should have enough of it." 

On the subject of wealth, the proper use of it, and the effects of 
that art which is called oeconomy, he observed, " It is wonderful to 
think how men of very large estates not only spend their yearly 
income, but are often actually in want of money It is clear they 
have not value for what they spend Lord Shelburne told me, that 
a man of high rank, who looks into his own alTairs, may have all 
that he ought to have, all that can be of any use, or appear with 
any advantage, for five thousand pounds a year. Therefore, a 
great proportion must go in waste, and, indeed, this is the case 
With most people, whatever their fortune is ’’ Boswell. " I have 
no doubt. Sir, of this. But how is it’ What is waste’" John- 
son “ Why, Sir, breaking bottles, and a thousand other things. 
Waste cannot be accurately told, though we are sensible how 
destructive it is CEconomy on the one hand, by which a certain 
income is made to maintain a man genteelly, and waste on the 
other, by which, on the same income, another man lives shabbily, 
cannot be defined It is a very nice thing: as one man wears his 
coat out much sooner than another, we cannot tell bow " 

We talked of war. Johnson “ Every man thinks meanly of 
himself for not having been a soldier, or not having been at sea ” 
Boswell “Lord Mansfield does not." Johnson “Sir, if Lord 
Mansfield were in a company of General Officers and Admirals who 
have been in service, he would shrink , he'd wish to creep under the 
table." Boswell. " No , he’d think he could try them all " ]ohn- 
soN. “ Yes, if he could catch them ' but they’d try him much 
sooner. No, Sir, were Socrates and Charles the Twelfth ol Sweden 
both present in any company, and Socrates to say, ■ Follow me, and 
hear a lecture in philosophy,’ and Charles, laying his hand on his 
sword, to say, ‘ Follow me, and dethrone the Czar,’ a man would 

‘When Johnson told tins little anecdote to Sir Joshua Reynolds, he mentioned 
a circumstance sihich he omitted to-day — ** Why (said Gaixick,) it is as red as 
blood '* 

* This was at the bme when he, the in propagating stones abont Gamck’s 

actress and Macklm set up housekeep- stinginess, exhibited, as he said, at thu 
ingtogLther. The latter was unwearied time — Ku kham' s Life of Macl'm 
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be ashamed to follovv Socrates. Sir, the impression is universal : 
yet It IS strange. As to the sailor, when you look down from the 
quarter-deck to the space below, you see the utmost extremity of 
human misery such crouding, such filth, such stench I” Boswell. 
“ Yet sailors are happy " Johnson " They are happy as brutes 
are happy, with a piece of fresh meat, with the grossest sensuality. 
But, Sir, the profession of soldiers and sailors has the dignity of 
danger Mankind reverence those who have got over fear, which 
is so general a weakness ” Scott. “But is not courage mechanical, 
and to be acquired?” Johnson. “Why yes. Sir, in a collective 
sense Soldiers consider themselves only as parts of a great 
machine" Scott. “ We find people fond of being sailors ” John- 
son " I cannot account for that, any more than I can account for 
other strange perversions of imagination " 

His abhorrence of the profession of a sailor was uniformly 
violent , but in conversation he always exalted the piofession of a 
soldier. And yet I have, in my large and vanous collection of his 
writings, a letter to an eminent friend, in which he expresses him- 
self thus “ My god-son called on me lately He is weary, and 
rationally weary, of a military life If you can place him in some 
other state, I think you may increase his happiness, and secure his 
virtue. A soldier’s time is passed in distress and danger, or in idle- 
ness and corruption" Such was his cool reflection in his study, 
but whenever he was warmed and animated by the presence of 
company, he, like other philosophers, whose minds are impregnated 
with poetical fancy, caught the common enthusiasm for splendid 
renown 

He talked of Mr Charles Fox, of whose abilities he thought 
highly, but observed, that he did not talk much at our club I have 
heard Mr Gibbon remark, “ that Mr Fox could not be afraid of 
Dr Johnson ; yet he certainly was very shy of saying any thing in 
Dr Johnson’s presence ” Mr Scott now quoted what was said of 
Alcibiades by a Greek poet, to which Johnson assented. 

He told us, that he had given Mrs Montagu a catalogue of 
all Daniel Defoe’s woiks of imagination ; most, if not all of which, 
as well as of his other works, he now enumerated, allowing a con- 
siderable share of merit to a man, who, bred a silversmith, had 
written so variously and so well. Indeed, his *' Robinson Crusoe ” 
is enough of itself to establish his reputation 

He expressed great indignation at the imposture of the Cock- 
lane Ghost, and related, with much satisfaction, how he had assisted 
in detecting the cheat, and had published an account of it in the 
newspapers. Upon this subject I incautiously offended him, by 
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pressing him with too many questions, and he shewed his dis- 
pleasure. I apologised, saying that “ I asked questions in order to 
be instructed and entertained ; I repaired eagerly to the fountain ; 
but that the moment he gave me a hint, the moment he put a lock 
upon the well, 1 desisted.” — “ But. Sir, (said he,) that is forcing 
one to do a disagreeable thing ,” and he continued to rate me. 

Nay, Sir, (said I,) when you have put a lock upon the well, so 
lhat I can no longer dnnk, do not make the fountain of your wit 
play upon me and wet me." 

He sometimes could not bear being teased with questions. I 
was once present when a gentleman ' asked so many, as, " What 
did you do, Sir ? ” “ What did you say. Sir ? ” that he at last 
grew enraged, and said, “I will not be put to the question. 
Don’t you consider. Sir, that these are not the manners of a 
gentleman ^ I will not be baited with what, and why ; what is 
this ^ what IS that ? why is a cow’s tail long ? why is a fox’s 
tail bushy ? ” The gentleman, who was a good deal out of 
countenance, said, “ Why, Sir, you are so good, that I venture 
to trouble you.” Johnson. “ Sir, my being so good is no reason 
why you should be so tU,” 

Talking of the Justitia hulk at Woolwich, in which cnminals 
were punished, by being confined to labour, he said, “ I do not 
see that they are punished by this : they must have worked 
equally had they never been guilty of stealing. They now only 
work ; so, after all, they have gained ; what they stole is clear 
gain to them; the confinement is nothing. Every man who 
works IS confined : the smith to his shop, the tailor to his gar- 
ret.” Bosweli.. “And Lord Mansfield to his Court.” Johnson. 
“Yes, Sir. You know the notion of confinement may be ex- 
tended, as in the song, ‘ Every island is a pnson ' There is, in 
Dodbley’s collection, a copy of verses to the authour of that 
song.” 

Smith’s Latin verses on Pococke, the great traveller, were men- 
tioned. He repeated some of them, and said they were Smith’s 
best verses. 

He talked with an uncommon animation of travelling into dis- 

* That the " gentleman ” was Soswell pear pointed ? ’ 'Would not soch a talk 
himself la plain from a note in Mrs makeamanhanghimsell Thefavour 

Pioza'a Mergmaba on this passage able atlitnde in which Boswell placet 

“1 have heen so pnt to the question by himself in the pTecedi.ig paragraph con- 
Bozzy this moimng," said Dr Johnson, trasts amusingly with that of & present, 

one day, *'that I am now panting for where he disguises himself. “I was 
breath. One question was, ‘ Flay. Sir, once present,” &C. 
can yon tdl why an apple is round and a 
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tant countneSj that the mind was enlarged by it, and that an 
acquisition of dignity of character was derived from it He ex- 
pressed a particular enthusiasm with respect to visiting the wall 
of China. 1 catched it for the moment, and said 1 really believed 
1 should go and see the wall of China had 1 not children, of 
whom It was my duty to take care. ** Sir, (said he,) by doing 
so, you would do what would be of importance in raising your 
children to eminence There would be a lustre reflected upon 
them from your spirit and curiosity They would be at all times 
regarded as the children of a man who had gone to view the 
wall of China. I am serious, Sir.” 

When we had left Mr Scott’s, he said, “ Will you go home 
with me ’ " " Sir, (said I,) it is late , but I’ll go with you for 

three minutes.” Johnson. "Qx four" We went to Mrs Wil- 
liams's room, wheie we found Mr Allen, the printer, who was 
the landlord of his house in Bolt-court, a worthy obliging man, 
and his very old acquaintance , and what was exceedingly amus- 
ing, though he was of a veiy diminutive size, he used, even in 
Johnson's presence, to imitate the stately periods and slow and 
solemn utterance of the great man I this evening boasted, that 
although 1 did not write what is called stenography, or short- 
hand, in appropriated characters devised for the purpose, I had a 
method of my own of wntiiig half words, and leaving out some 
altogether, so as yet to keep the substance and language of any 
discourse which I heard so much in view, that I could give it 
very completely soon after taking it down. He defied me, as he 
had once defied an actual short-hand writer, and he made the 
expenment by reading slowly and distinctly a part of Robertson's 
“ History of America,” while I endeavoured to write it in my 
way of taking notes It was found that I had it very imper- 
fectly , the conclusion fiom which was, that its excellence was 
principally owing to a studied arrangement of words, which could 
not be vaiied or abridged without an essential injury. 

On Sunday, April is, I found him at home before dinner , Dr. 
Dodd's poem entitled “Thoughts in Prison,” was lying upon his 
table This appearing to me an extraordinary effort by a man 
who was in Newgate for a capital ciime, I was desirous to hear 
Johnson's opinion of it: to my surprize, he told me he had not 
read a line of it. I took up the book and read a passage to 
him. Johnson. “Pretty well, if you are previously disposed to 
like them " I read another passage, with which he was better 
pleased. He then took the book into his own hands, and having 
looked at the prayer at the end of it, he said, " What evidence la 
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there that this was composed the night before he suffered. I do 
not believe it.” He then read aloud where he prays for the King, 
&c and observed, “ Sir, do you think that a man the night before 
he 18 to be hanged cares for the succession of a royal family ^ 
Though he may have composed this prayer then. A man who 
has been canting all his life may cant to the last. And yet a 
man who has been refused a pardon after so much petitioning, 
would hardly be praying thus fervently for the King ” 

He and I, and Mrs. Williams, went to dine with the Reverend 
Dr. Percy. Talking of Goldsmith, Johnson said, he was very 
envious. I defended him, by observing that he owned it frankly 
upon all occasions Johnson. “Sir, you are enforcing the charge. 
He had so much envy that he could not conceal it. He was 
so full of it that he overflowed. He talked of it to be sure often 
enough Now, Sir, what a man avows, he is not ashamed to 
think , though many a man thinks, what he is ashamed to avow. 
We are all envious naturally, but by checking envy we get the 
better of it So we are all thieves naturally; a child always tries 
to get at what it wants, the nearest way; by good instruction 
and good habits this is cured, till a man has not even an incli- 
nation to seize what is another’s ; has no struggle with himself 
about It.” 

And here I shall record a scene of too much heat between 
Dr Johnson and Dr Percy, which I should have suppressed, 
were it not that it gave occasion to display the truely tender and 
benevolent heart of Johnson, who as soon as he found a friend 
was at all hurt by any thing which he had “ said in his wrath,” 
was not only prompt and desirous to be reconciled, but exerted 
himself to make ample reparation 

Books of Travels having been mentioned, Johnson praised 
Pennant very highly, as he did at Dunvegan, in the Isle of Sky.* 
Dr Percy still holding himself as the heir male of the ancient 
Percies, and having the warmest and most dutiful attachment t* 

• “ Joumal of a Tour to the Hebndes,” edit 3, p 221 

Cor et Ad — Line 33 On “Percies* put the following note — “ See this occn- 
rately stated, and the dneent of his family from the Laris of Noithumberland clearly 
deduced m the Rererend Dr Nash's excellent ' History of Worcestershire,’ vol 11. 
p 318 The Doctor has subjoined a note, in which he says, ' The Editor hath seen, 
and carefully exammed the proofs of all tbe paiticiilais above-mentioned, now m the 
possession m the Reverend Thomas Percy ’ 

" The same proofs I have also myself carefully examined, and have seen some ad- 
ditional proofs which have occurred since the Doctor's book was published , and both 
as a Lawyer accustomed to the consideration of evidence, and as a Genealogist versed 
in the study of pedigrees, I am fully satisfied 1 cannot help observing, as a cinnim- 
Btance of no sinhU moment, that m tiacmg the Bishop of Dromore’s genealogy, essen- 
tial aid was given by the late Elizabeth Duchess of Northumberland heiress of that 
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the noble house of Northumberland, could not sit quietly and 
hear a man praised, who had spoken disrespectfully of Alnwick- 
Castle and the Dukes pleasure-grounds, especially as he thought 
meanly of his travels He therefore opposed Johnson eagerly. 
Johnson “ Pennant in what he has said of Alnwick, has done 
what he intended , he has made you very angiy." PEacr. “ He 
has said the garden is tnm, which is representing it like a citi- 
zen's parterre, when the truth is, there is a very large extent of 
fine turf and gravel walks" Johnson. “According to your own 
account, Sir, Pennant is right. It ts trim. Here is grass cut 
close, and gravel rolled smooth. Is not that tnm ? The extent 
is nothing against that , a mile may be as trim as a square yard. 
Your extent puts me in mind of the citizens’ enlarged dinner, 
two pieces of roast beef, and two puddings. There is no 
vanety, no mind exerted in laying out the ground, no trees.” 
Percy. “ He pretends to give the natural history of Northum- 
berland, and yet takes no notice of the immense number of trees 
planted there of late ” Johnson. “ That, Sir, has nothing to do 
with the natural history; that is civil history. A man who 
gives the natural history of the oak, is not to tell how many 
oaks have been planted m this place or that A man who gives 
the natural history of the cow, is not to tell how many cows are 
milked at Islington, The animal is the same, whether milked 
in the Park or at Islington ” Percy. " Pennant does not de- 
Bcnbe well , a earner who goes along the side of Lochlomond 
would describe it better.” Johnson. " I think he describes very 
well.” Percy. “I travelled after him” Johnson. “And I tra- 
velled after him ” Percy. “ But, my good fnend, you are short- 
sighted, and do not see so well as I do.” I wondered at Dr. 
Percy’s venturing thus. Dr Johnson said nothing at the time, 
but inflammable particles were collecting for a cloud to burst. 
In a little while Dr. Percy said something more in disparage- 
ment of Pennant. Johnson, (pointedly) "This is the resentment 
of a narrow-mind, because he did not find every thing in North- 
umberland.” Percy, (feeling the stroke) “ Sir, you may be as 
rude as you please” Johnson “Hold, Sir I Don’t talk of rude- 
ness , remember, Sir, you told me (puffing hard with passion 
struggling for a vent) I was short-sighted We have done with 
civility We are to be as rude as we please ” Percy. “ Upon 

illnstnoss Hoase , a lady not only of high dienity of spint, anch as became her noble 
blood, bat ol excellent understanding and lively talenta With a fair pnde I can 
boast of the honour of her Grace's correspondence, specimens of which adm my 
archives.” 
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my honour, Sir, I did not mean to be uncivil.” Johnson “ I 
cannot say so, Sir, for I dtd mean to be uncivil, thinking you 
had been uncivil." Dr. Percy rose, ran up to him, and taking 
him by the hand, assured him affectionately that his meaning 
had been misunderstood ; upon which a reconciliation instantly 
took place. Johnson. “ My dear Sir, I am willing you shall hang 
Pennant.” Percy, (resuming the former subject) " Pennant com- 
plains that the helmet is not hung out to invite to the hall of 
hospitality. Now I never heard that it was a custom to hang 
out a helmet." Johnson. “Hang him up, hang him up." Bos- 
well. (humounng the joke) “Hang out hia skull instead of a 
helmet, and you may dnnk ale out of it in your hall of Odin, 
as he IB your enemy; that will be truly ancient. There ynVL be 
‘Northern Antiquities’" Johnson “He’s a Whig, Sir; a sad 
dog (smiling at his own violent expressions, merely for political 
difference of opinion). But he’s the best traveller I ever read , 
he observes more things than any one else does ’’ 

I could not help thinking that this was too high praise of a 
writer who traversed a wide extent of countiy in such haste, that 
he could put together only curt fnttered fragments of his own, 
and aftenvards procured supplemental intelligence from parochial 
ministers, and others not the best qualified or most impartial 
narrators, whose ungenerous prejudice against the house of 
Stuart glares in misrepresentation ; a writer, who at best treats 
merely of superficial objects, and shews no philosophical in- 
vestigation of character and manners, such as Johnson has 
exhibited in his masterly “ Journey,” over part of the same 
ground ; and who it should seem from a desire of ingratiating 
himself with the Scotch, has flattered the people of North-Bntain 
so inordinately and with so little discrimination, that the judiaoua 
and candid amongst them must be disgusted, while they value 
more the plain, just, yet kindly report of Johnson, 


Second Edition, line 14 , note —The dtle of a book banslated by Dr. Percy 
Cor etAd — ^Afterluiejl.raiidai follows — “Having impartisUyceiisilRd Mr Pen- 
nant, as a Traveller m Scodand, let me allow him from anthonties much better than 
mme, hii deserved praise as ea able Zoolo^t , and let me also from my own nnder- 
standing and feehnga, acknowledge the ment of his 'Lonixin,' which, though said 
to be not qmte accurate m some parUcnlan, is one of the most plcasmg topographicml 
performances that ever appeared m any language. Mr Pennant, Idle his country- 
men m general, has the true spirit of a Gentleman. As a proof of it, 1 shall quote 
from his ‘London* the passage, m which he speaks of my illustrious friend. ‘1 
must by no means oimt^^-crart, the long residence of Doctor Samuel Johnson, 
a man of the strongest natnral abilities, great Icarmng, a most retentive memory, of 
the deepest and most unaffected piety and morahty, mmgled with those numerous 
weaknesses and prejudices which hu friends have kindly taken core to diaw from 
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We had a calm after the storm, staid the evening and supt, and 
were pleasant and gay But Dr Percy told me he was very uneasy 
at what had passed , for there was a gentleman there who had 
recently been admitted into the confidence of the Northumberland 
family, to whom he hoped to appear more respectable, by shewing 
him how intimate he was with the great Dr. Johnson , and now the 
gentleman would go away with an impression much to his dis- 
advantage, as if Johnson treated him with disregard, which might 
do him an essential injury. He begged I would mention this to 
Dr. Johnson, which I afterwards did. His observation upon it was, 
" This comes of stratagem ; had he told me that he wished to 
appear to advantage before that gentleman, he should have been at 
the top of the house all the time ” He spoke of Dr. Percy in the 
handsomest terms. “ Then, Sir, (said I,) may I be allowed to 
suggest a mode by which you may effectually counteract any un- 
favourable report of what passed I will write a letter to you upon 
the subject of the unlucky contest of that day, and you will be kind 
enough to put in writing as an answer to that letter, what you have 
now said, and in short all that you can say to Dr Percy's advan- 
tage; and as Lord Percy is to dine with us at General Paoh’s soon, 
1 will take an opportunity to read the correspondence in his Lord- 
ship's presence." This fnendly scheme was accordingly carried 
into execution without Dr Percy’s knowledge Johnson s letter 
was studiously framed to place Dr. Percy's unquestionable merit in 
the fairest point of view ; and I contnved that Lord Percy should 
hear the correspondence, by introducing it at General Paoli's, as an 
instance of Dr. Johnson's kind disposition towards one in whom his 
Lordship was interested Thus our friend Percy was raised higher 
in the estimation of those by whom he wished most to be regarded. 
I breakfasted the day after with him, and informed him of my 

thar dread abode ■ I broopbt on mjself bi^ tiaiiEient anger, by obsemng that in hn 
tour in Scotland, he once had long and woeful eapenence of oats being the food of 
men in Scotland aa they were of hoiaea m England It was a national reflection 
unworthy of him, and 1 shot my bolt In return he ga\e me a tender hug t* Con 
amort he also said of me * lit dog ua K hig '• I admired the virtues of Lord 
Russtl, and pitied his lall I should have been a Whig at the Revolution There 
have been penods smce, in which 1 should have been, what I now am, a moderate 
Toiy, a supporter, as far as my httle influence extends, of a well-poised balance be 
tween the crown and people but should the scale preponderate against the Saba 
fofuli, that moment may it be aaid * Tht dog’s a Whig ’ ’ " 

• •< This is the common cant against faithful Biography Does the vrarthy gentleman 
mean that I, who was taught discnmmation of character by Johnson, should have 
omitted his frailties, and, in abort, have bedawbcd him os the worthy gentleman has 
bcdawbed Scotland t ’’ — Boswell. 

s "See Dr. JoHNSOn's ‘Journey to the Western Islands,’ p 396 — see his Dic- 
'tianaiT article, oati —and my ‘ Voyage to the Helndes,' first edition — P enhaht." 

• •• Mr Boswell s Tonmal, p 386— J’BiriiAirr " 

Sitend Edition —Line 4 Altmd to " who was acqnainted with him,” &c. 
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■acheme, and its happy completion, for which he thanked me in the 
warmest terms, and was highly delighted with Dr. Johnson's letter 
in his praise, of which I gave him a copy He said, “ I would 
rather have this than degrees from all the Universities in Europe. 
It will be for me, and my children and grandchildren." Dr. Johnson 
having afterwards asked me if I had given him a copy of it, and 
being told I had, was offended, and insisted that I should get it 
back, which I did. As, however, he did not desire me to destroy 
either the original or the copy, or forbid me to let it be seen, I think 
myself at liberty to apply to it bis general declaration to me con- 
cerning his other letters, “ That he did not choose they should be 
published in his life-time , but had no objection to their appearing 
after his death " I shall therefore insert this kindly correspondence, 
having faithfully narrated the circumstances accompanying it 

To Dr Samuel Johnson. 

“ My dear Sir, — I beg leave to address you in behalf of our 
friend Dr Percy, who was much hurt by what you said to him that 
day we dined at his house ,* when in the course of the dispute as to 
Pennant's merit as a traveller, you told Percy that ^he had the 
resentment of a narrow mind against Pennant, because he did not 
find every thing in Northumberland.’ Percy is sensible that you 
did not mean to injure him, but he is vexed to think that your 
behaviour to him upon that occasion may be interpreted as a proof 
that he is despised by you, which I know is not the case- I have 
told him, that the charge of being narrow-minded was only as to 
the particular point in question , and that he had the merit of being 
a martyr to his noble family. 

" Earl Percy is to dine with General Paoli next Fnday , and I 
should be sincerely glad to have it in my power to satisfy his Lord- 
ship how well you think of Dr. Percy, who, I find, apprehends that 
your good opinion of him may be of very essential consequence ; 
and who assures me, that he has the highest respect and the 
warmest affection for you. 

“ I have only to add, that my suggesting this occasion for the 
exercise of your candour and generosity, is altogether unknown to 
Dr Percy, and proceeds from my good-will towards him, and my 
persuasion that you will be happy to do him an essential kindness. 
I am, more and more, my dear Sir, 

“ Your most faithful and affectionate humble servant, 

" James Boswell." 


Sunday, Apnl is, 1778. 
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To James Boswell, Esq. 

•• Sir, The debate between Dr Percy and me is one of those 

foolish controversies, which begin upon a question of which neither 
party cares how it is decided, and which is, nevertheless, continued 
to acnmony, by the vanity with which every man resists confutation. 
Dr Percy’s warmth proceeded from a cause which, perhaps, does 
him more honour than he Could have derived from juster criticism 
His abhorrence of Pennant proceeded from his opinion that Pennant 
had wantonly and indecently censured his patron His anger made 
him resolve that for having been once wrong, he never should be 
right. Pennant has much in his notions that I do not like; but still 
I think him a very intelligent traveller. If Percy is really offended, 
1 am Sony ; for he is a man whom I never knew to offend any one. 
He IS a man very willing to learn, and very able to teach ; a man, 
out of whose company I never go without having learned some- 
thing. It IS sure that he vexes me sometimes, but I am afraid it is 
ly making me feel my own ignorance So much extension of 
mind, and so much minute accuracy of enquiry, if you survey your 
whole circle of acquaintance, you will find so scarce, if you find it 
at all, that you will value Percy by comparison. Lord Hailes is 
somewhat like him : but Lord Hailes does not, perhaps, go beyond 
him in research , and I do not know that he equals him in elegance. 
Percy’s attention to poetiy has given grace and splendour to hic 
studies of antiquity. A mere antiquarian is a rugged being. 

“Upon the whole, you see that what I might say in sport or 
petulance to him, is veiy consistent with full conviction of bis 
merit. 1 am, dear Sir, 

” Your most, &c. 

“ April 33, 1778 " “ Sam. Johnson. 

To the Reverend Dr. Paxcr, Nortknmberland-house. 

Drar Sir, — I wrote to Dr Johnson on the subject of the 
Pemantian controversy, and have received from him an answer 
which will delight you I read it yesterday to Dr Robertson, at the 
Exhibition , and at dinner to Lord Percy, General Oglethorpe, &c. 
who dined with us at General Paoli’s , who was also a witness to 
the high testimony to your honour. 

General Paoli desires the favour of your company next Tuesday 
to dinner, to meet Dr Johnson. If 1 can, I will call on you to-day. 
1 am, with sincere regard, 

"Your most obedient humble servant, 

" Sooth Aodley-street, Apnl 2; " "JAMES BoSWELt. 

Cor. n Ad. — Line 41 On "Boswill” put the following note . — " Thoogti the 
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On Monday, April 13, I dined with Johnson at Mr Langton's, 
where were Dr Porteas, then Bishop of Cheater, now of London, 
and Dr. Stinton, He was at first in a very silent frame. Before 
dinner he said nothing but “ Pretty baby,” to one of the children 
Langton said very well to me afterwards, that he could repeat 
Johnson’s conversation before dinner, as Johnson had said that he 
could repeat a complete chapter of “ The Natural History of Ice- 
land,” from the Danish of Horreboiv, the whole of which was 
exactly thus : 

“ Chap LXXII Concerning- snakes. 

“ There are no snakes to be met with throughout the whole 
island.” 

At dinner we talked of another mode in the news-papers of 
giving modern characters in sentences from the classicks, and of 
the passage 

“ P arcus Deorutn eultor, el infrequent , 

Insanientis dum sapientice 
Consultus erro, nunc retrorsHm 
Vela dare, atque iterare cursus 
Cogor rehctos'” 

being well applied to Soame Jennyns , who, after having wandered 
in the wilds of infidelity, had returned to the Christian faith Mr. 
Langton asked Johnson as to the propriety of saptenlta consultus. 
Johnson “Though consultus was primarily an adjective, like 

Bishop of Dromore lundly answered the letteis which I smite to him, relative to Dr. 
Johnson's early history , yet, m justice to him, I think it proper to add, that the 
account of the foregoing conversation, and the subseouent transacbon, as well as of 
some other conversations in which he is mentioned, has been given to the pubhck 
without previous commumcdtion with his Lordship ' 


* The bishop, when supplying Bos- 
well with some recollections of Johnson, 
had desired that his name should not be 
given Boswell, m plain ternis, declined 
to comply “ I owe it to the authenticity 
of my work, to its respectability, and to 
the credit of my illustnous friend, to in- 
troduce as many names of eminent pei- 
sons as I can. Believe me, my Lord, you 
are not the only Bishop m the number of 
great men with which my pages are 
graced I am quite resolute m this 
matter” — {Nuhous') After this blunt 
declaration the meaning of the note be- 
comes clear He felt that the bishop 
would peremptonly refuse to allow the 
vox.. II. 


report of this little dispute to appear, 
and by the apparent candour of thia 
admission hopra to anticipate any com- 
laint The bishop appears to have 
ecu a “touchy,” and rather quarrelsome 
person Mr Cradock descnbes him as 
going specially " to tease JiAnson about 
Gibbon’s pamphlet,” aud purposely m- 
flaming him He was sensitive enough 
to resent Johnson’s harmless parody on 
his ballad, “ I put niy hat upon my 
head,” and broke off with Gamck be- 
cause a request for a seat at the theatre, 
sent m as the actor was gomg on the 
stage, was not attended to He had 
also a quarrel with Goldsmith. 

19 
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amicus It came to be used as a substantive. So we have ^urts- 
eonsultus, a consult in law ” 

We talked of the styles of different painters, and how certainly 
a connoisseur could distinguish them. I asked if there was as clear 
a difference of styles in language as in painting, or even as in hand- 
writing, so that the composition of every individual may be dis- 
tinguished F Johnson “ Yes. Those who have a style of eminent 
excellence, such as Dryden and Milton, can always be distin- 
guished " I had no doubt of this , but what I wanted to know 
was, whether there was really a peculiar style to every man what- 
ever, as there is certainly a peculiar hand-wnting, a peculiar coun- 
tenance, not widely different in many, yet always enough to be 
distinctive : 

“ Faetes non omnibus una 

Nee diversa tamen ” 

The Bishop thought not, and said, he supposed that many pieces 
in Dodsley’s collection of poems, though all very pretty, had nothing 
appropriated in their style, and in that particular could not be at all 
distinguished Johnson “ Why, Sir, I think every man whatever 
has a peculiar style, which may be discovered by nice examina- 
tion and comparison with others: but a man must write a great 
deal to make his style obviously discernable As logicians say, this 
appropriation of style is infinite tn potestate, limited in actu." 

Mr Topham Beauclerk came in the evening, and he and Dr. 
Johnson and I staid to supper. It was mentioned that Dr Dodd 
had once wished to be a member of The Literary Club. Johnson. 
“ I should be sorry if any of our club were hanged. I will not say 
but some of them deserve it.” * Bcauclerk. (supposing this to be 
aimed at persons for whom he had at that time a wonderful fancy, 
which, however, did not last long,) was irritated, and eagerly said, 
“ You, Sir, have a fnend ' (naming him) who deserves to be hanged; 
for he speaks behind their backs against those with whom he lives 
on the best terms, and attacks them in the news-papers He cer- 
tainly ought to be kicked." Johnson. Sir, we all do this in some 
degree, ■ Veniam peiimus damusque vicissim.’ To be sure it may 
be done so much that a man may deserve to be kicked." Beau- 
clerk. “ He 18 very malignant " Johnson. " No, Sir , he is not 
malignant. He is mischievous, if you will He would do no man 
an essential injury , he may, indeed, love to make sport of people 
■ See Note, p 171 of this Volume. 


' Frebahly George Sleevens. 
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ty vexing their vanity. I, however, once knew an old gentleman 
who was absolutely malignant He really wished evil to others, 
and rejoiced at it." Boswbu. "The gentleman, Mr. Beauclerk, 
against whom you are so violent, is I know, a man of good prin- 
ciples.” Beauclerk. ** Then he does not wear them out in 
practice.” 

Dr. Johnson, who as I have observed before, delighted in dis- 
cnmination of character, and having a masterly knowledge of 
human nature, was willing to take men as they are, imperfect and 
with a mixture of good and bad qualities, I suppose thought he had 
said enough in defence of his friend ; of whose merits, notwith- 
standing his exceptionable points, he had a just value, and added no 
more on the subject 

On Tuesday, April 14, I dined with him at General Oglethorpe’s, 
with General Paoli and Mr. Langton General Oglethorpe de- 
claimed against luxury. Johnson. “ Depend upon it. Sir, every 
state of society is as luxurious as it can be. Men always take the 
best they can get." Oglethorpe “ But the best depends much 
upon ourselves , and if we can be as well satisfied with plain things, 
we are in the wrong to accustom our palates to what is high- 
seasoned and expensive. What says Addison in his ’ Cato,' speak- 
ing of the Numidian: 

‘ Coarse are his meals, the fortune of the chace. 

Amid the running stream he slakes his thirst, 

Toils all the day, and at the approach of night. 

On the first fnendly bank he throws him down. 

Or rests his head upon a rock till mom , 

And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spring. 

Blesses his stars ' and thinks it luxury I ’ 

Let us have t/iat kind of luxury, Sir, if you will ” Johnson. " But 
hold. Sir, to be merely satisfied is not enough. It is in refinement 
and elegance that the civilized man differs from the savage A 
great part of our industry, and all our ingenuity is exercised in 
procuring pleasure ; and. Sir, a hungry man has not the same plea- 
sure in eating a plain dinner, that a hungry man has in eating a 
luxurious dinner You see I put the case fairly. A hungry man 
may have as much, nay, more pleasure in eating a plain dinner, 
than a man grown fastidious has in eating a luxurious dinner. But 
I suppose the man who decides between the two dinners, to be 
equally a hungry man.” 

Talking of different governments. Johnson. "The more con- 

ig — 2 
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tracted that power is, the more easily it is destroyed. A cocntiy 
governed by a despot is an inverted cone Government there cannot 
be so Arm as when it rests upon a broad basis gradually contracted, 
as the government of Great Britain, which is founded on the parlia- 
ment, then is in the privy-counciI, then in the King ” Boswell. 
“ Power when contracted into the person of a despot may be easily 
destroyed, as the prince may be cut off. So Caligula wished that 
the people of Rome had but one neck, that he might cut them off at 
a bIow"‘ Oglliiiorpe “It was of the Senate he wished that 
The Senate by its usurpation controuled both the Emperour and the 
people. And don't you think that we see too much of that in our 
own parliament ^ " 

Dr Johnson endeavoured to trace the etymology of Maccaronick 
verses, which he thought were of Italian invention from Maccaroni : 
but on being informed that this would infei that they were the most 
common and easy verses, maccaroni being the most ordinary and 
simple food, he was at a loss , fcr he said, “ He rather should have 
supposed it to import in its pnmitive signification, a composition of 
several things, for Maccaronick verses are verses made out* of a 
mixture of different languages, that is, of one language with the 
termination of another." I suppose there is almost no language in 
any country where there is any learning, in which that motley 
ludicrous specious of composition may not be found It is particu- 
larly droll in Low Dutch The “ Polemomiddinia " of Drummond 
of Hawthornden, in which there is a jumble of many languages 
moulded, as if it were, all in Latin, is well known Mr. Langton 
made us laugh heartily at one in the Grecian mould, by Joshua 
Barnes, in which are to be found such comical Anglo-Ellmisms as 
KAvjS/SouriK They were banged with clubs 

On Wednesday, April 15 , I dined with Dr Johnson at Mr. Dilly’s, 
and was in high spirits, for I had been a good part of the morning 
with Mr Orme, the able and eloquent histonan of Hindustan, who 
e\pressed a high admiration of Johnson “ 1 do not care (said he,) 
on what subject Johnson talks , but I love better to hear him talk 
than any body. He either gives you new thoughts, or a new 
colouring. It is a shame to the nation that he has not been more 
liberally rewarded. Had I been George the Third, and thought as 
he did about America, 1 would have given Johnson three hundred a 
year for his ‘Taxation no Tyranny' alone" I repeated this, and 
Johnson was much pleased with such praise from such a man as 
Orme, 


' As Mr Croker sLons, Boswell was tight, and Oglethorpe wrong. 
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At Mr. Dilly’s to-day were Mrs. Knowles, the ingenious Quaker 
lady,* Miss Seward, the poetess of Lichfield, the Rev Dr Mayo, 
and the Rev Mr. Beresford, Tutor to the Duke of Bedford. Befoie 
dinner Dr. Johnson seized upon Mr. Charles Sheridan's '■ “ Account 
of the late Revolution in Sweden," and seemed to read it ravenously 
as if he devoured it, which was to all appearance his method of 
studying “ He knows how to read better than any one (said Mrs. 
Knowles) , he gets at the substance of a book directly , he tears out 
the heart of it " He kept it wrapt up in the table-cloth in his lap 
during the time of dinner, from an avidity to have one entertain- 
ment in readiness when he should have finished another, resembling 
(if I may use so coarse a simile) a dog who holds a bone in his paws 
in reserve, while he cats something else which has been thrown 
to him 

The subject of cookery having been very naturally intioduced at a 
table where Johnson, who boasted of the niceness of his palate, 
owned that "he always found a good dinner,” he said, "I could 
write a better book of cookery than has ever yet been written , it 
should be a book upon philosophical principles. Pharmacy is now 
made much more simple Cookery may be made so too A pre- 
scription which IS now compounded of five ingredients, had formerly 
fifty in it So in cookery, if the nature of the ingredients be well 
known, much fewer will do Then as you cannot make bad meat good, 
I would tell what is the best butcher's meat, the best beef, the best 
pieces , how to choose young fowls ; the proper season of different 
vegetables , and then how to roast and boil, and compound." 
Dilly •• Mrs Glasse’s ‘ Cookery,’ which is the best, was written by 
Dr Hill. Half the trade know this" Johnson. “Well, Sir. 
This shews how much better the subject of Cookery may be treated 

* Dr Johnson, describing her needle-work m one of his letten to Mrs Thrale, 
Vol I p 336, uses the learned word ju/t/e , which Mrs Thrale has mistaken, and 
made the phrase injunous by vmting "futile pictures " • 

Cor et Ad — Line 28 On *' trade ” pat the following note — " As Physicians aie 
called tAe Paculpr, and Counsellors at Law the Profetnon^ the Booksellers of London 
are dmommaleu the Trade Johnson disapproved of these denomiaations ’’ 


’ Brother to Richard B Shendan 
’Opposite this charge Mrs Fiotd 
wntes (ifargiTialia), •• It sras no 
mistake As pictures they am futile, 
so are Miss Lmwood’s The moth, the 
snnshme, everything may destroy the 
beautiful work, alas i Dr L^ 
wrote to Bishop Percy “that he had 
desired a si^t of the onginal letter m 
Oder to determme a wager There it 


plainly appeared that a dash had been 
put across the long s Qohnson’s usual 
mode of wntiog that letter), perhaps by 

the pnnter or corrector of the press “ 

[Percy Cor ,ap ^ichoUt) This was pro- 
bsbly done by Mrs Thrale herself, when 
preparing the letters for publication, and 
she had no doubt forgotten the circum- 
stance. 
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by a philosopher. I doubt if the book be wntten by Dr. Hill ; for, 
in Mrs Glasse’s ‘ Cookery,' which I have looked into, salt petre and 
sal prunella are spoken of as different substances, whereas sal 
prunella is only salt petre burnt on charcoal, and Hill could not be 
Ignorant of this. However, as the greatest part of such a book is 
made by transcription, this mistake may have been carelessly 
adopted But you shall see what a Book of Cookery I shall make ' 
'1 shall ag ee with Mr Dilly for the copy-right.” Miss SEWtKO 
" Th It would be Hercules with the distaff indeed " Johnson 
" No, Madam Women can spin veiy well ; but they cannot make 
a good book of Cookery " 

Johnson “ O I Mr Dilly — you must know that an English 
Benedictine Monk at Pans has translated ‘ The Duke of Berwick s 
Memoirs,' from the original French, and has sent them to me to 
sell I offered them to Strahan, who sent them back with this 
answer — ‘ Thai the first book he had published was the Duke of 
Berwick s Life by which he had lost, and he hated the name ' — 
Now I honesti} tell you, that Strahan has refused them , but I also 
honestly tell you, that he did it upon no pnnciple, for he ne\er 
looked into them ' Dilly “Are they well translated, Sir?" 
Johnson. “Whj, Sir, very well — in a style veiy current and very 
clear. I hare written to the Benedictine to give me an answei 
upon two points — What evidence is there that the letters are 
authentick ? For if they are not authentick they are nothing — And 
how long will It be before the original French is published ? Foi if 
the French edition is not to appear for a considerable time, the 
translation will be almost as valuable as an original book They 
will make two volumes in octavo , and I have undertaken to correct 
every sheet as it comes from the press ” Mr Dilly desired to see 
them and said he would send for them He asked Di Johnson if 
he would write a Preface to them Johnson " No, Sir. The 
Benedictines were verv kind to me, and I’ll do what I undertook to 
do, but I will not mingle my name with them 1 am to gain 
nothing by them 1 11 turn them loose upon the world, and let 
them take their chance." Dr. Mayo “ Pray Sir, are Ganganelli’s 
letters authentick ? ” Johnson “ No, Sir Voltaire put the same 
question to the editor of them, that I did to Maepherson — Where 
are the originals ?” 

Mrs Knowles affected to complain that men had much more- 
liberty allowed them than women Johnson “Why , Madam, women 
have all the liberty they should wish to have. We have all the 
labour and the danger, and the women all the advantage. We go 
to sea, we build houses, we do every thing, in short, to pay our 
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court to the women.” Mrs. Knowles. “ The Doctor reasons very 
wittily, but not convincingly. Now, take the instance of building , 
the mason's wife, if she is ever seen in liquor, is ruined The 
mason may get himself drunk aa often as he pleases, with little loss 
of character, nay, may let his wife and children starve.” Johnson 
“ Madam, you must consider, if the mason does get himself drunk, 
and let his wife and children starve, the parish will oblige him to 
find security for their maintenance. We have different modes of 
restraining evil Stocks for the men, a ducking-stool for women, 
and a pound for beasts If we require more perfection from women 
than from ourselves, it is doing them honour. And women have 
not the same temptations that we have they may always live in 
virtuous company , men must mix in the world indiscriminately 
If a woman has no inclination to do what is wrong, being secured 
from It IS 00 restraint to her I am at liberty to walk into the 
Thames ; but if I were to try it, my friends would restrain me in 
Bedlam, and I should be obliged to them " Mrs Knowles. ‘‘Still, 
Doctor, I cannot help thinking it a hardship that more indulgence is 
allow'ed to men than to women. It gives a superiority to men, to 
which I do not see how they are entitled.” Johnson. “ It is plain, 
Madam, one or other must have the superiority. As Shakspeare 
says, * If two men nde on horseback, one must ride behind ’ ” 
Dilly. ‘‘ I suppose, Sir, Mrs. Knowles would have them to ride in 
panniers, one on each side." Johnson. “ Then, Sir, the horse 
would throw them both." Mrs Knowles. “ Well, I hope that in 
another world the sexes will be equal ’’ Boswell. ■' That is being 
too ambitious. Madam. IVe might as well desire to be equal with 
the angels. We shall all, I hope, be happy in a future state, but we 
must not expect to be all happy m the same degree. It is enough 
if we be happy according to our several capacities. A worthy cai- 
man will get to heaven as well as Sir Isaac Newton. Yet, though 
equally good, they will not have the same degrees of happiness." 
Johnson " Probably not." 

Upon this subject I had once before sounded him, by mentioning 
the late Reverend Mr. Brown, of Utrecht’s image , that a great and 
small glass, though equally full, did not hold an equal quantity , 
which he threw out to refute David Hume’s saying, that a little 
miss, going to dance at a ball, in a fine new dress, was as happy as 
a great oratour, after having made an eloquent and applauded 
speech. After some thought, Johnson said, “ I come over to the 
parson." As an instance of coincidence of thinking, Mr Dilly told 
. me, that Dr. King, a late dissenting minister in London, said to him, 
upon the happiness in a future state of good men of diflerent capa- 
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cities, “A pail does not hold so much as a tub , but, if it be equally 
full, It has no reason to complain Every saint in heaven will have 
as much happiness as he can hold " Mr. Dilly thought this a clear, 
though a familiar illustration of the phrase, “One star dlffereth 
from another in biightness.” 

Dr Mayo having asked Johnson's opinion of Soame Jennyns’s 
“ View of the internal Evidence of the Chnstian Religion , " — 
Johnson “I think it a pretty book, not very theological indeed, 
and there seems to be an affectation of ease and carelessness, as if 
It were not suitable to his character to be very serious about the 
matter." Boswell. “He may have intended this to introduce his 
book the better among genteel people, who might be unwillingto 
read too grave a treatise There is a general levity in the age 
We have physicians now with bag-wigs, may we not have airy 
divines, at least somewhat less solemn in their appearance than 
they used to be?" Johnson. “Jennyns might mean as you say." 
Boswell “ You should like h s book, Mrs Knowles, as it main- 
tains, as you Jriends do, that courage is not a Christian virtue." 
Mrs Knowles. “ Yes, indeed, I like him there, but I cannot agiee 
with him, that friendship is not a Christian virtue ” Johnson. 
“ Wliy, Madam, strictly speaking, he is right All friendship is 
preferring the interest of a fnend, to the neglect, or, perhaps, 
against the interest of others , so that an old Greek said, * He that 
friends has no friend’ Now Christianity recommends univer- 
sal benevolence, to consider all men as our brethren, which is 
contraiy to the virtue of friendship, as descnbed by the ancient 
philosophers Surely, Madam, your sect must approve of this , for 
you call all men friends " Mrs Knowles “ We are commanded 
to do good to all men, ‘ but especially to them who are of the house- 
hold of Faith.’ ” Johnson. “Well, Madam. The household of 
Faith IS wide enough " Mrs Knowles “ But, Doctor, our Saviour 
had twelve Apostles, yet there was one whom he loved. John was 
called ‘the disciple whom Jesus loved”’ Johnson, (with eyes 
sparkling benignantly) “ Very well indeed. Madam You have said 
very well ” Boswell. “ A fine application Pray, Sir, had you 
ever thought of it ^ " Johnson “ I had not, Sir ” 

From this amiable and pleasing subject, he, I know not how or 
why, made a sudden transition to one upon which he was a violent 
aggressor , for he said, I am willing to love all mankind, except an 
American-" and his inflammable corruption bursting into horrid 
fire, he " breathed out threatenings and slaughter," calling them, 
“ Rascals — Robbers — Pirates , " and exclaiming, he'd “ bum and 
destroy them.” Miss Seward, looking to him with mild but steady 
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astonishment, said, “ Sir, this is an instance that we are always 
most violent against those whom we have injured." — He was 
irritated still more by this delicate and keen reproach , and roared 
out another tremendous volley, which one might fancy could be 
heard across the Atlantick Duiing this tempest I sat in great 
uneasiness, lamenting his heat of temper, till, by degrees, I diverted 
his attention to other topicks 

Dr Mayo (to Dr Johnson) “Piay, Sir, have you read Edwards, 
of New England, on Grace?" Johnson “No, Sir” Boswell. 
“ It puzzled me so much as to the freedom of the human will, by 
stating, with wonderful acute ingenuity, our being actuated by a 
senes of motives which we cannot resist, that the only relief / had 
was to forget it" Mayo. “ But he makes the proper distinction 
between moial and physical necessity” Boswell. “Alas, Sir, 
they come both to the same thing You may be bound as hard by 
chains when covered by leather, as when the iron appears. The 
argument for the moral necessity of human actions is always, I 
observe, fortified by supposing universal prescience to be one of the 
attributes of the Deity." Johnson “ You are surer that you are 
free, than you are of prescience , you are surer that you can lift up 
your finger or not as you please, than you are of any conclusion 
from a deduction of reasoning But let us consider a little the 
objection from prescience It is certain I am either to go home to- 
night or not; that does not prevent my freedom” Boswell. 
“ That it IB certain you aie either to go home or not, does not 
prevent your freedom , because the liberty of choice between the 
two IB compatible with that certainty But if one of these events be 
certain now, yon have no future power of volition If it be certain 
you are to go home to-night, you must go home " Johnson “ If I 
am well acquainted with a man, I can judge with great probability 
how he will act m any case, without his being restrained by my 
judging. God may have this probability increased to certainty " 
Boswell " \\’hen it is increased to certainty freedom ceases, 
because that cannot be certainly lorcknown which is not certain at 
the time , but if it be certain at the time, it is a contradiction in 
terms to maintain that there can be afterwards any contingency 
dependent upon the exercise of will or any thing else “ Johnson. 
" All theory is against the freedom of the will , all experience for 
it.” — I did not push the subject any farther I was glad to find 
him so mild in discussing a question of the most abstract nature, 
which is involved with theological tenets, which he generally would 
not suffer to be in any degree opposed.* 

* ir any of iny leaders are disturbed by Uiis (horny question, I beg leave to recom- 
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He as usual defended luxury , “ You cannot spend money in 
luxury without doing good to the poor Nay, you do more good to 
them by spending it in luxury than by giving it; for by spending it 
m luxury you make them exert industry, whereas by giving it you 
keep them idle I own, indeed, there may be more virtue in giving 
It immediate!} in charity than in spending it in luxury , though 
there may be a pride in that too ’ Miss Seward asked if this was 
not Mardeville s doctrine of "private vices publick benefits.” John- 
son " The fallac} of that book is, that Mandeville defines neither 
vices nor benefits He reckons among vices every thing that gives 
pleasure He takes the narrowest system of morality, monastick 
moralit}, which holds pleasure itself to be a vice, such as eating salt 
with oui fish, because it makes it taste better, and he reckons 
wealth as a publick benefit, which is by no means always true. 
Pleasure of itself is not a vice. Having a garden, which we all 
know to be perfectly innocent, is a great pleasure At the same 
time, in this state of being there aie many pleasures vices, which 
however are so immediatel} agreeable that we can hardly abstain 
from them The happiness of heaven will be, that pleasure and 
virtue will be perfectly consistent. Mandeville puts the case of 
a man who gels drunk at an alehouse , and says it is a publick 
benefit, because so much money is got by it to the publick But it 
must be considered, that all the good gained by this, through the 
giadation of alehouse keeper, brewer, maltster, and farmer, is over 
balanced by the evil caused to the man and his family by his getting 
diunk. This is the way to tiy what is vicious, by ascertaining 
whether more evil than good is produced by it upon the whole, 
which is the case in all vice It may happen that good is produced 
by vice , but not as vice , for instance, a robber may take money 
from Its owner, and give it to one who will make a better use of it 
Here is good produced , but not by the robbery as robbery, but as 
translation of property. I read Mandeville fort) , or I believe fifty 
years ago. He did not puzzle me , he opened my views into real 
life very much No, it is clear that the happiness of society 
depends on virtue In Sparta theft was allowed by general consent; 
theft, therefore, was there not a crime, but then there was no secu- 
rity, and what a life must the) have had when there was no secu- 
rity Without truth there must be a dissolution of society. As it 
IS, there is so little truth that we are almost afraid to trust our ears ; 
but how should we be, if falsehood were multiplied ten times ? 

mend to them Letter 69 of Montesmien’s Lettres Persannes , and the late Mr John 
l*Slnier of Islmgton b Answer to X)r Fnestley s mechanical argiunenta for what he 
calls ** Philosopmcal Necessity 
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Society is held together by commanication and information ; and I 
remember this remark of Sir Thomas Brown’s, “ Do the devils he ? 
No , for then Hell could not subsist ” 

Talking of Miss a literary lady, he said, " I was obliged 

to speak to Miss Reynolds, to let her know that I desired she would 
not flatter me so much " Somebody now observed, “ She flatters 
Garrick " Johnson " She is in the right to flatter Garrick She 
is in the right for two reasons , first, because she has the world 
with her, who have been praising Garrick these thirty years , and 
secondly, because she is rewarded for it by Garrick. Why should 
she flatter 7iie ? I can do nothing for her Let her carry her praise 
to a better maiket. (Then turning to Mrs. Knowles) You, Madam, 
have been flattering me all the evening , I wish you would give 
Boswell a little now If you knew his merit as well as I do, you 
would say a great deal , he is the best travelling companion in the 
world ’’ 

Somebody mentioned the Reverend Mr Mason’s prosecution of 
Mr Murray, the bookseller, for having inserted in a collection of 
“ Gray’s Poems," only fifty lines, of which Mr Mason had still the 
cxclu6i\e property, under the statute of Queen Anne , and that Mr 
Mason had persevered, notwithstanding his being requested to 
name his own terms of compensation* Johnson signified his dis- 
pleasure at Mr. Mason’s conduct very strongly , but added by way 
of shewing that he was not surprised at it, “ Mason’s a Whig ’’ 
Mrs Knowles (not hearing distinctly) “ What • a Png, Sir 
Johnson “ Worse, Madam , a Whig 1 But he is both ’’ 

1 expressed a horrour at the thought of death Mrs Knowles 
“ Nay, thou should'st not have a horrour for what is the gate of 
life ” Johnson (standing upon the hearth rolling about, with a 
serious, solemn, and somewhat gloomy air) ■' No rational man can 
die without uneasy apprehension ” Mrs Knowles “ The Scrip- 
tures tell us, ‘ The righteous shall have hope in his death John- 
son “Yes, Madam, that is, he shall not have despair. But, con- 
sider, his hope of salvation must be founded on the terms on which 
it IS promised, that the mediation of our Saviour shall be applied 
to us, namely, obedience , and where obedience has failed, then as 
Euppletoiy to It, repentance But what man can say that his 
obedience has been such, as he would approve of in another, or 

* See " A letter to W Mason, A M from J Murray, Bookseller m London ," zd 
edition, p 29 


* Hannah More Specimens of her ** Gamck Correspondence 

“fiattery ’’ of Gamck can be seen in the 
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even in himself upon close examination, or that his repentance has 
not been such as to require being repented of ^ No man can be 
sure that his obedience and repentance will obtain salvation ” Mrs. 
Knowi es " But divine intimation of acceptance may be made to 
the soul" Johnson "Madam, it may, but I should not think 
the better of a man who should tell me on his death bed he was 
sure of salvation A man cannot be sure himself that he has 
divine intimation of acceptance, much less can he make others 
sure that he has it " Boswell. “ Then, Sir, we must be contented 
to acknowledge that death is a terrible thing " Johnson. “ Yes, 
Sir, I have made no approaches to a state which can look on it as 
not terrible ” Mrs Knowles (seeming to enjoy a pleasing serenity 
in the persuasion of benignant divine light) " Does not St Paul 
say, ‘ I have fought the good fight of faith, I have finished my 
course, henceforth is laid up for me a crovin of life Johnson 
" Yes, Madam , but here was a man inspired, a man vtho had been 
converted by supernatural interposition " Boswell “ In prospect 
death is dreadful , but in fact we find that people die easy.” John- 
son. “Why, Sir, most people have not thought much of the matter, 
so cannot %ay much, and it is supposed the} die eas}, Fev\ believe 
it certain they are then to die , and those who do, set themselves to 
behave with resolution, as a man does who is going to be hanged. 
He is not the less unwilling to be hanged." Miss Seward " There 
IS one mode of the fear of death, which is certainly absurd ; and 
that IS the dread of annihilation, which is only a pleasing sleep 
without a dream” Johnson “It is neither pleasing nor sleep; 
it is nothing. Now mere existence is so much better than nothing, 
that one would rather e\ist even in pain, than not e\ist " Boswell 
“ If annihilation be nothing, then existing m pain is not a com 
parative state, but is a positive evil, which I cannot think we should 
choose. I must be allowed to differ here , and it would lessen the 
hope of a future state founded on the argument, that the Supreme 
Being, who is good as he is great, will nereafter compensate for 
our present sufferings in this life. For if existence, such as we 
have it here, be comparatively a good, we have no reason to com- 
plain, though no more of it should be given to us. But if our only 
state of existence were in this world, then we might with some 
reason complain that we are so dissatisfied with our enjoyments 
compared with our desires ” Johnson. " The lady confounds an- 
nihilation, which is nothing, with the apprehension of it, which 
IS dreadful It is in the apprehension of it that the horrour of 
annihilation consists. ' 

Of John Wesley he said, “ He can talk well on any subject." 
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Boswell. “ Pray, Sir, what has he made of his story of a ghost?” 
Johnson “Why, Sir, he believes it; but not on sufficient authority. 
He did not take time enough to examine the girl. It was at New- 
castle, where the ghost was said to have appeared to a young 
woman several times, mentioning something about the right to 
an old house, advising application to be made to an attorney, which 
Was done, and, at the same time, saying the attorney would do 
nothing, which proved to be the fact ‘ This (says John) is a proof 
that a ghost knows our thoughts.’ Now (laughing) it is not neces- 
sary to know our thoughts to tell that an attorney will sometimes 
do nothing Charles Wesley, who is a more stationary man, does 
not believe the story. I am sorry that John did not take more 
pains to inquire into the evidence for it ” Miss Slwakd (with an 
incredulous smile) “ What, Sir 1 about a ghost ?” Johnson (with 
solemn vehemence) “ Yes, Madam this is a question which, after 
five thousand years, is yet undecided , a question, whether in theo- 
logy or philosophy, one of the most impoitant that can come before 
the human understanding." 

Mrs Knowles mentioned, as a prosel3rte to Quakerism, Miss 
■ ,1 a young lady well known to Dr. Johnson, for whom he had 
shewn much affection , while she ever had, and still retained, a 
great respect for him. Mrs. Knowles at the same time took an 
opportunity of letting him know " that the amiable young creature 
was sorry at finding that he was offended at her leaving the Church 
of England and embracing a simpler faith,” and, in the gentlest 
and most persuasive manner, solicited his kind indulgence for what 
was sincerely a matter of conscience. Johnson (fiowning very 
angrily) " Madam, she is an odious wench She could not have any 
proper conviction that it was her duty to change her religion, which 
is the most important of all subjects, and should be studied with all 
care, and with all the helps we can get She knew no more of the 
Church which she left, and that which she embraced, than she did 
of the difference between the Copemican and Ptolemaick systems.” 
Mrs. Knowles. “ She had the New Testament before her ” John- 
son “ Madam, she could not understand the New Testament, the 
most difficult book in the woild, for which the study of a life is 
required ” Mrs Knowles “ It is clear as to essentials ” John- 
son. “ But not as to controversial points. The heathens were 
easily converted, because they had nothing to give up , but we 
ought not, without very strong conviction indeed, to desert the 
religion in which we have been educated That is the religion 


■ •< Jenny Harr} the daughter of a West Indian planter 
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given youp the religion in which it may be said Providence haa 
placed you If you live conscientiously in that religion^ you may 
be safe But errour is dangerous indeed, if you err when you 
choose a religion for yourself* Mrs Knowles. " Must we then 
go by implicit faith ?” Johnson. “ Why, Madam, the greatest part 
of our knowledge is implicit faith; and as to religion, have we 
heard all that a disciple of Confucius, all that a Mahometan can 
say for himself He then rose again into passion, and attacked 
the young proselyte in the severest terms of reproach, so that both 
the ladies seemed to be much shocked ^ 

Cor et Ad — Line lo On “ shocked ** pot the following note ~**Mrs Knowles, 
not satisfied wiLh the lame of her needlework, the * suttle pictures ’ mentioned by 
Johnson, in which she has indeed displayed much dexterity, nay, with the fame of 
reasoning better than women generally go, as I have fauly shewn her to have done, 
communicated to me a Dialogue of coD&iderable length, which after many yearn had 
elapsed, she ^vrole down as having passed between Dr Johnson and her at this in- 
terview As I had not the least recollection of it, and did not find the smallest 
trace of it in my Record taken at the time, I could not in consistency with my firm 
icgard to authenticity, insert it in iny work. It has however, been published m 
* The Gentleman’s Magazine ’ for June 1791 It chiefly rcl itcs to the pnnciples of 
the sect called Quakers , and no doubt the lady appears to have greatly the advan- 
tage of Dr Johnson m argument as well as expression From what I have now 
-stated, and from the intern^ evidence of the paper itself, any one who may have the 
rvnosiLy to peruse it, will judge whether it was wrong in me to reject it, however 
wiilmg to gratify Mrs ICnowles ” 


^ Miss Seward wrote another version 
of this inteniew “ ‘ Jenny Harry weeps 
at the consciousness th it thou wilt not 
speak lo her ' He said,’lhilcthcwencb, 
ind shall ever hate her I hate all im- 
udence of a chit , apostasy I nauseite ' 
Irs - urged how grieved the girl 
was to have oflended Johnson He then 
iclorted, wh) had she not come to him 
for .advice 7 Mrs Knowles replied, that 
she had been prompted by the ingenuous 
homage of a devout heart *The 
lumnge of a fool's head, you should 
^1),’ said J'ohnson Mie then dechied 
that the g&l and Johnson would, it wus 
to be hoped, meet in a blessed eter- 
nity To which the Doctor * Madam, 
1 am not fond of meeting fools any- 
•where' The loud and angry tone in 
vhich he thundered out these replies to 
his calm able antagonist fnghtened us 
ill, except Mrs Knowles, who gently, 
not sarcastically, smiled at his mjustice 
Mr Bobw ell wnispered to me, * I never 
saw this lion so chafed before Though 

the Quaker lady appears to advantage 
in Boswell’s report, she lanaed that 
she was illiberally nsed by the late 
loumalist of Johnson, ” (so she wrote to 
^ NichollsJ She accordingly pub- 


lished her version It will be seen how 
immeasurabl) mfciior the reports of 
both ladicb are to tb it of " the 1 ite lour- 
nalist" They, ho wo cr, are ^alllabie as 
proving, in the roost satisfactoiy way, the 
unique and immilable gift of Boswell, 
his cultisated power of selecting the 
essence, and of rejecting all that did not 
illustrate character The inaccuracy of 
their report is, moi eover, showm in their 
substituting the Catholic for the Ma- 
homedan religion as the ilhistiation of 
Johnson’s argument, and m confusing 
Its various 1)01 lions Mn Knowles was 
annoyed that the sympathy she won 
from the company was not put pro- 
minently foTwaid Here lb her version ~- 
•• When Mrs Knowles insisted on being 
heard in her defence. Dr J {much dis- 
turbed at this unexpected challenge') 
said, * You are a woman, and I gii e you 
quarter ' Mrs K * 1 will not take 
quarter, there 19 no sex m souls, and 
in the present cause I fear not even 
Dr Johnson himself ’ ('Bravo’’ was 
repealed Iw the company, and silence 
ensued) when she happily ndiculed 
the notion of callmg the state 'an 
entity with a conscience,’ the company 
hiugned with her, and the Doctor grew 
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We remained together till it was pretty late. Notwithstanding 
occasional explosions of violence, we were all delighted upon the 
whole with Johnson. I compared him at this time to a warm West- 
Indian climate, where you have a bnght sun, quick vegetation, 
luxuriant foliage, luscious fruits , but where the same heat some- 
times produces thunder, lightening, and earthquakes in a terrible 
degree. 

April 17, being Good-Friday, I waited on Johnson as usual. I 
observed at breakfast that although it was a part of his abstemious 
discipline on this most solemn fast, to take no milk in his tea, yet 
when Mrs Desmoulins inadvertently poured it in, he did not reject 
it I talked of the strange indecision of mind, and imbecility in 
the common occurrences of life, which we may observe in some 
people Johnson “Why, Sir, I am in the habit of getting others 
to do things for me ” Boswell. “ What, Sir I have you that 
weakness^" Johnson “Yes, Sir. But I always think afterwards 
I should have done better for myself” 

I told him that at a gentleman’s house where there was thought 
to be such extravagance or bad management, that he was living 
much beyond hts income, hvs lady had objected to the cutting of a 
pickled mango, and that 1 had taken an opportunity to ask the 
price of it, and found it was only two shillings ; so here was a very 
poor saving Johnson. “Sir, that is the blundering ceconomy 
of a narrow understanding. It is stopping one hole in a sieve." 

I expressed some inclination to publish an account of my Travels 
upon the continent of Europe, for which I had a variety of materials 
collected Johnson “ I do not say, Sir, you may not publish your 
travels , but I give you my opinion, that you would lessen yourself 
by it What can you tell of countries so well known as those upon 
the continent of Europe, which you have visited ? ” Boswell 
“ But I can give an entertaining narrative, with many incidents, 
anecdotes, yen T d' esprit, and remarks, so as to make very pleasant 
reading " Johnson. “ Why, Sir, most modem travellers in Europe 
who have published their travels, have been laughed at I would 
not have you added to the number.* The world is now not con- 

* I believe, however, 1 ^all follow my own opinion , for the world has shewn a 
Veiy ddCtcnnj; partiality to my wntmgs, on many occasions ' 


mote angry, and assailed the Qniken, aantly received, that the Doctor ]omed 

being indignant at the space of time ns to laugh He took bis coffee, and 

the gentlemen allowed bis antagonist to became for the remainder of the evening 
make her defence, * The stioke as to very cheerful and entertaining * ” 
“meeting fools,” with which he dosed ' This "partiahty” is proved by the 
the discussion, was,' she adds, ‘ so plea- ^nmerons editions issued of Mr Bos- 
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tented to be merely entertained by a traveller’s narrative; they want 
to learn somethini' Now some of my friends asked me why I did 
not give some account of my travels in France. The reason is 
plain, intelligent readers had seen more of France than I had. 
You might have liked my Travels in Prance, and The Club might 
have liked them , but upon the whole there would have been more 
ridicule than good produced by them.” Boswell ” I cannot agree 
with you, Sir. People would like to read what you say of any 
thing. Suppose a face has been painted by fifty painters before , 
still we love to see it done by Sir Joshua ” Johnson. “ True, Sit, 
but Sir Joshua cannot paint a face when he has not time to look 
on it.” Boswell. “ Sir, a sketch of any sort by him is valuable. 
And, Sir, to talk to you in your own style (raising my voice, and 
shaking my head,) you should have given us your Travels in 
France I am surt I am right, and there’s an end on’t." 

I said to him that it was certainly true as my friend Dempster 
had observed in his letter to me upon the subject, that a great part 
of what was in his "Journey to the Western Islands of Scotland,” 
had been in his mind before he left London. Johnson. “ Why, yes. 
Sir, the topicks were, and books of travels will be good in propor- 
tion to what a man has previously in his mind , his knowing what 
to observe, his power of contrasting one mode of life with anothei. 
As the Spanish proverb says, ‘He, who would bring home the 
wealth of the Indies, must carry the wealth of the Indies with 
him.' So It IS in travelling , a man must carry knowledge with 
him if he would bring home knowledge ’ Boswell ” The proverb, 
I suppose. Sir, means, he must carry a large stock with him to trade 
with " Johnson. “ Yes, Sir ” 

It was a delightful day as we walked to St, Clement's church, I 
again remarked that Fleet street i^as the most cheerful scene in the 
world " Fleet-street (said I,) is in my mind more delightful than 
Temp£.” Johnson. “Aye, Sir; but let it be compared with 
Mull.” 

well's lighter works IIis iccount of mornls,” secnni] edition) quotes a chi- 
C uFSici, as we hue seen, passed tliiu i,;h r ictenstic p issagc Trim a tlnid l(,tlLr,to 
several cdiliiiiis as did also his two Lord BrixfiLld, whu succeeded Lorrl 
* Letters to the people of Scotland ’ — Auchinleck on the bench, but which 1 
the ^t, wntten m 1783, in reference to have not been able to find elsewhere It 
the India Bill, the second, on a proposal has not been noticed that Mr Boswell 
to reduce the number of Scotch judges, was attending Lord Kaimes, taking down 
Of the latter, he says that " it was so Jus recollections and stones, with a view 
persuasive and fomble that many of the to a memoir and some of these Irigments 
counties of North Bntiin assembled and are quoted m the ” Life and Works of 
entered into such resolutions against the Lord Kaimes " These are quoted from 
scheme that it was given up " — {Memoir, the ** Boswell MS after which fruitless 
in huTof Mag ) Lord Cockbum (*' Me- inquiries have often been made. 
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There was a very numerous congregation to-day at St. Clement’s 
church, which Dr. Johnson said he observed with pleasure 

And now 1 am to give a pretty full account of one of the most 
curious incidents in Johnson’s life, of which he himself has made 
the following minute on this day; “In my return from church, 
I was accosted by Edwards, an old fellow-collegian, who had not 
seen me since 1729 He knew me, and asked if I remembered 
one Edwards ; I did not at first recollect the name, but gradually 
as we walked along, recovered it, and told him a conversation 
that had passed at an alehouse between us. My purpose is to 
continue our acquaintance ’’ * 

It was in Butcher-row that this meeting happened Mr Edwards, 
who was a decent-looking elderly man in grey clothes, and a wig 
of many curls, accosted Johnson with familiar confidence, knowing 
who he was, while Johnson returned his salutation with a courteous 
formality, as to a stranger But as soon as Edwards had brought 
to his recollection their having been at Pembroke-College together 
nine-and-thirty years ago, he seemed much pleased, asked where 
he lived, and said he should be glad to see him in Bolt-Court 
Epwards. “Ah, Sir' we are old men now.” Johnson (who 
never liked to think of being old) “ Don’t let us discourage one 
another ” Edwards. “ Why Doctor you look stout and hearty, 
1 am happy to see you so ; for the news-papers told us you were 
very ill.” Johnson. “ Aye, Sir, they are always telling lies of 
us old fellows.” 

Wishing to be present at more of so singular a conversation as 
that between two fellow collegians, who had lived near forty years 
in London without evei having chanced to meet, I whispered to 
Mr Edwards that Dr. Johnson was going home, and that he had 
better accompany him now. So Edwards walked along with us, 
1 eagerly assisting to keep up the conversation. Mr. Edwards 
informed Dr Johnson that he had practised long as a solicitor m 
Chancery, but that he now lived in the country upon a little farm 
about sixty acres, just by Stevenage in Hertfordshire, and that he 
came to London (to Barnard's Inn, No 6,) generally twice a week. 
Johnson appearing to be in a revene, Mr. Edwards addressed him- 
self to me, and expatiated on the pleasure of living m the country, 
Boswell. “I have no notion of this. Sir. What you have to 
entertain you, is, 1 think, exhausted in half an hour.” Edwards. 
“ What ' don't you love to have hope realised ? I see my grass. 
And my com, and my trees growing. Now, for instance, I am 
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curious to see if this frost has not nipped my fruit trees " John- 
son. (who we did not imagine was attending) " You find, Sir, 
you have fears as well as hopes " — So well did he see the whole, 
when another saw but the half of a subject 

When we got to Dr Johnson’s house, and were seated in his 
library, the d alogue went on admirably. Edwards. “ Sir, 1 re- 
member you would not let us say prodigious at College. For even 
then, Si., (turning to me,) he was delicate in language, and we 
all feared him"* Johnson (to Edwards) “From your having 
practised the law long. Sir, I presume ypu must be rich ’’ Edwards. 
“ No, Sir, I got a good deal of money , but I had a number of poor 
relations to whom I gave a gieat part of it.” Johnson “ Sir, you 
have been rich in the most valuable sense of the word.” Edwards. 
“ But I shall not die rich." Johnson. “ Nay, sure. Sir, it is better 
to hvc rich than to du rich ” Edwards “ I wish I had continued 
at Collc„e " JoH .‘■ON “ Why do you wish that. Sir ? ” Edwards. 
“ Because I think I should heve had a much easier life than mine 
has bten. I should have been a parson, and had a good living, 
like. ljlo\am and scAcral others, and lived comfoitably” Johnson 
“ Sii, the hie of a pai^on, of a conscientious clergyman, is not easy. 
I have alw.iys considered a cleigyman as the father of a Iar,ur 
f.imily than he is able to maintain I would rathei have Chaneeiy 
suits upon my h.inds than the cure of souls No, Sir, I do not 
tnvy a clergyman’s life as an easy life, nor do I envy the cleigy- 
■nan who in ikes it an easy life" — Hoie taking himself up all of 
a sudden, he exel imcd, “ O ' Mr Edwards ' I’ll convince you that 
I recollect you Do you remember our drinking together at an 
alehouse near Pembroke gate. At that time you told me of the 
Eton boy, who, when verses on our Saviour’s turning watei into 
wine were prescribed as an exercise, brought up a single line, 
which was highly admired . 

■ Vidit et erubuit lympha pndica Drum.' * 

and I told you of another fine line in ‘ Camden’s Remains,’ an 
eulogy upon one of our Kings, who was succeeded by his son, 
a piinee of equal merit : 

■ Mu a cano, Sol occubutl, nox nulla secuta est ' ” 

• Johnson said to me aliervards, '■ Sir, they respected me for my literature , and 
yel It was not great but by compaiison Sir, it is amazing how btUe bteiatuie there 
18 in the world " 


t This famous line occurs in an epigram by Crashaw. 
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Edwards. “You are a philosopher, Dr Johnson I have tried 
too in my time to be a philosopher; but, I don’t know how, 
cheerfulness was always breaking in ’’ — Mr. Burke, Sir Joshu.i 
Reynolds, Mi. Courtenay, Mr Malone, and, indeed, all the eminent 
men to whom I have mentioned this, have thought it an exquisite 
trait of character The truth is, that philosophy, like religion, 
is too generally supposed to be hard and severe, at least so giave 
as to exclude all gaiety 

Edwards “I have been twice married. Doctor You, I suppose, 
have never known what it was to have a wife ’’ Johnson “ Sir, 
I have known what it was to have a wife, and (in a solemn tender 
faultering tone) I have known what it was to lose a wife — It had 
almost broke my heart ” 

Edwards “How do you live, Sir^ For my part, I must have 
my regular meals, and a glass of good wine 1 find I require it ’’ 
Johnson. “ I now drink no wine. Sir Early in life I drank wine . 
for many years I drank none I then for some years drank a great 
deal ” Edwards “ Some hogsheads, I warrant you ’’ Johnson 
" I then had a severe illness, and left it off, and I have never begun 
it again I never felt any difference upon myself from eating one 
thing rather than another, nor from one kind of weather rather 
than another There are people, I believe, who feel a difference, 
but I am not one of them And as to regular meals, I have fasted 
fiom the Sunday’s dinner to the Tuesday’s dinner, without any 
inconvenience I believe it is best to eat just as one is hungry , 
but a man who is in business, or a man who has a familj^, must 
have stated meals I am a straggler. I may leave this town and 
go to Grand Cairo, without being missed here or observed there ’’ 
Edwards. " Don’t you eat supper. Sir ’ ’’ Johnson “ No, Sir." 
Edwards. “For my part now, I consider supper .as a turnpike 
through which one must pass, in order to get to bed " * 

Johnson " You are a lawyer, Mr Edwards Lawyers know life 
practically. A bookish man should always have them to converse 
with They have what he wants ’’ Edwards " I am grown old : 
I am sixty- five " Johnson " I shall be sixty-eight next birth-day 
Come, Sir, drink water, and put in for a hundred " 

Mr Edwards mentioned a gentleman who had left his whole 
fortune to Pembroke College. • Johnson. •• Whether to leave 

* I am not absolutely sure but this was my onm suggestion, though it is truly in 
the character of Edwards 


* The Rev Mr Phipps, us Dr Hah informed Mr, Crbker 
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one's whole fortune to a Colleg'e be right, must depend upon cir- 
cumstances. I would lea\e the interest of the fortune I bequeathed 
to a College to my relations or my friends, for their lives It is the 
same thing to a College, which is a permanent society, whether it 
gets the money now or twenty years hence , and I would wish to 
make my relations or fnends feel the benefit of it," 

This interview confirmed my opinion of Johnson's most humane 
and benevolent heart. His cordial and placid behaviour to an old 
fellow-collegian, a man so different fiom himself, and his telling him 
that he would go down to his farm and visit him, shewed a kind- 
liness of disposition very rare at an advanced age. He obseived, 
“ how wonderful it was that they had both been in London almost 
forty years, without having ever once met, and both walkers in the 
street too I " Mr. Edwards, when going away, again recurred to 
his consciousness of senility, and looking full in Johnson's face, 
said to him, “ You'll find m Dr. Young, 

‘ 0 my coevals ’ remnants of yourselves. " 

Johnson did not relish this at all ; but shook his head with im- 
patience Edwaids walked off, seemingly highly pleased with the 
honour of having been thus noticed by Dr Johnson. When he was 
gone, I said to Johnson, that I thought him but a weak min 
Johnson “Why, jes, Sir Here is a man who has passed through 
life without experience yet I would rather have him with me than a 
more sensible man who will not talk readily This man is always 
willing to say what he has to say " Yet Dr. Johnson had himselt 
by no means that willingness which he praised so much, and I 
think so justly ; for who has not felt the painful effect of the dreaiy 
void, when there is a total silence in a company foi any length of 
time , or, which is as bad, or perhaps worse, when the conveisation 
IS with difficulty kept up by a perpetual effort > 

Johnson once observed to me, “ Tom Tyers described me the 
best ‘ Sir, (said he,) you are like a ghost . you never speak till j ou 
are spoken to.’ " 

The gentleman whom he thus familiarly mentioned was Mr 
Thomas Tyers, son of Mr. Jonathan Tyers, the founder of that 
excellent place of publick amusement, Vauxhall Gardens, which 
must ever be an estate to its proprietor, as it is peculiarly adapted 
to the taste of the English nation , there being a mixture of curious 
shew— gay exhibition— musick, vocal and instrumental, not too 
refined for the general ear — for all which only a shilling is paid — and, 

£1 —.Last line On " paid " put the foUowmc note — "In summer, 1792, 
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though last not least, good eating and dnnking for those who choose 
to purchase that regale Mr. Thomas Tyers was bred to the law ; 
but having a handsome fortune, vivacity of temper, and eccentncity 
of mind, he could not confine himself to the regularity of practice. 
He therefore ran about the world with a pleasant carelessness, 
amusing every body by his desultory conversation. He abounded 
in anecdote, but was not sufficiently attentive to accuracy I there- 
fore cannot venture to avail myself much of a biographical sketch 
of Johnson which he published, being one among the various per- 
sons ambitious of appending their names to that of my illustrious 
friend That sketch is, however, an entertaining little collection of 
fragments Those which he published of Pope and Addison are of 
higher merit , but his fame must chiefly rest upon his “ Political 
Conferences," in which he introduces several eminent persons 
delivering their sentiments in the way of dialogue, and discovers a 
considerable share of learning, various knowledge, and discernment 
of character This much may I be allowed to say of a man who 
was exceedingly obliging to me, and who lived with Dr Johnson in 
as easy a manner as almost any of his very numerous acquaintance. 

Mr Edwards had said to me aside, that Dr Johnson should have 
been of a profession I repeated the remark to Johnson that I 
might have his own thoughts on the subject Johnson ■■ Sir, it 
•wonld have been better that I had been of a profession I ought to 
have been a lawyer " Boswell. “ I do not think, Sir, it would 
have been better, for we should not have had the English Diction- 
ary." Johnson " But you would have had Reports ’’ Boswell. 
"Aye; but there would not have been another who could have 
written the Dictionary. There have been many very good Judges. 
Suppose you had been Lord Chancellor, you would have delivered 
opinions with more extent of mind, and in a more ornamented 
manner, than perhaps any Chancellor ever did, or ever will do. 
But, 1 believe, causes have been as judiciously decided as you could 
have done" Johnson. "Yes, Sir. Property has been as well 
settled ” 

Johnson, however, had a noble ambition floating in his mind, and 
had, undoubtedly, often speculated on the possibility of his super- 
eminent powers being rewarded in this great and liberal country by 
the highest honours of the state Sir William Scott informs me, 
that upon the death of the late Lord Lichfield, who was Chancellor 

additional and more expensive decorations having been introduced, the price 
admission was raised to two shillings I cannot approve of this The comp an y may 
be more select , but a number of the honest commonalty are, 1 fear, excluded from 
sharing in elegant and mnoeent entertainment An attempt to abolish the one- 
shilling gallery at the playhouse has been very properly counteracted *' 
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of the University of Oxford, he said to Johnson, “ What a pity it is, 
Sir, that you did not follow the profession of the law You might 
have been Lord Chancellor of Great-Britain, and attained to the 
dignity of the peerage , and now that the title of Lichfield, your 
native city, is extinct, you might have had it '* Johnson, upon this, 
seemed much agitated , and, in an angry tone, exclaimed, Why 
will you vex me by suggesting this, when it is too late ^ ** 

But he did not repine at the prosperity of others The late Dr, 
Thomas Leland told Mr Courtenay, that when Mr Edmund Burke 
shewed Johnson his fine house and lands near Beaconsfield, Johnson 
coolly said, “ Non equtdem inindco, miror mngw," 

Yet no man had a higher notion of the dignity of literature than 
Johnson, or was more determined in maintaining the respect which 
he justly considered as due to it Of this, besides the general tenor 
of his conduct in society, some character! sti cal instances may be 
mentioned 

He told Sir Joshua Reynolds, that once when he dined m a 
numerous company of booksellers, where the room being small, the 
head of the table, at which he sat, was almost close to the fire, he 

Cor ft Ad — Lifu ii On put tbe following note — am not entirely 
without su>]nLiun iliat Johnson may havcfclt a bttle nionicntary tiivy , lor no man 
loved the }Mn«l tilings of Ihta lile b( tier than he did , and he covild not hut be con- 
saous that he deserved a much larger share of them, than lit e^el h id I attempted 
ID a xicvib-papci to coinmcul on the abo\e passage in the m inner oJ W nbnrton, who 
must be illowcd to have shc\>n uncommon ingenuity, m giving to aiiLhnur''^ text 
whites er mo tiling lie chose it should carry As this imitation maj 'iniiisi my rc'iders, 
1 shall here introduce it 

“ • No s 11 lug of Die JOfllvsoN's has been more misuodcrstood than his apjilying 
to AIk Buvki when be first s iw him at his fine place at Beaconsfield, ^ 07 t eq^miem 
xnvidfo miror ma^u These two celebrated men had been fnends for many vears 
before Mr Burke culered on his parliamentary career They were both writer'^, holli 
memhcis of XilE Litxrarv Clcb, when, therefore, Dr Johnson saw Mr Burke in 
a situation so much more splendid than that to which he himself had attained he 
did not mean to cxiiress that be thouibi it a di-proportionate prosperity, but while 
he, as a philosopTier, asserted an e\Linption from envy, non equidem in 'tdx,o he 
went on in the words of the poet, miror magis, thereby signifying, eithei that he 
was occupied in idmuing what he was glad to see , or, perhaps, that considering the 
gcnei d hit nf men ol ’siipciioui 'ibihtics, he wonderid, that fortune, who is repie- 
sented ii blind, should, ni this instance, have been so just 


* Tins was probably from one of Mr 
Boswell’s numerous conlnbutions to the 
London ChrontcU, which were signed 

“J B and sometimes with his name 
in full These were much in the style of 
the average "Constant Reader, ” and he 
sometimes condescended to engage in 
controversy with “ Senex,” “ Patnaus,” 
and such correspondents To the latter 
he wrote, " To talk of my unavoidable 
occupation may seem affected, but the 


truth IS, that a moderate share of busmcs'< 
seems a heavy load to one who has spent 
many of his years m a dissipated vanci) 

* Patnaus * is not oidy liberal, 
but condescendmg He does me the 
hotDouj to talk of * my better judgement ’ 
I am much obliged to him I have not 
file least guess who he is , but I hope he 
and 1 shaB yet dnnk a generous glass to 
friendship, to the brave Corsicans, and 
to their lilustnous chief*’ 
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persevered in suffering a great deal of inconvenience from the heat, 
rather than quit his place, and let one of them sit above him 

Goldsmith, in his diverting simplicity, complained one day, m a 
mixed company, of Lord Camden “ I met him (said he) at Lord 
Clare's house in the country, and he took no more notice of me than 
if I had been an ordinary man ” The company having laughed 
heartily, Johnson stood forth m defence of his friend. “ Nay, gen- 
tlemen, (said he,) Dr. Goldsmith is in the right A nobleman 
ought to have made up to such a man as Goldsmith , and I think it 
IS much against Lord Camden that he neglected him " 

Nor could he patiently endure to hear that such respect as he 
thought due only to higher intellectual qualities, should be bestowed 
on men of slighter, though perhaps more amusing talents. I told 
him, that one morning, when I went to breakfast witli Garrick, who 
was very vain of his intimacy with Lord Camden, he accosted me 
thus — “ Pray now, did you ’ — did you meet a little lawyei turning 
the corner, eh ’ ” — “ No, Sir (said I). Pray what do you mca'i by 
the question’" — “Why, (replied Garrick, with an affected in- 
difTeience, yet as if standing on tip toe,) Lord Camden has this 
moment left me We have had a long walk together ” Johnson 
“ Well, Sir, Garrick talked very properly Lord Camden was a little 
lawyer to be associated so familiarly with a plaj er ” ‘ 

Sir Joshua Reynolds has observed, with great truth, that Johnson 
considered Garrick to be as it v ere his properly He would allow 
no m.in either to blame or to piaise Garrick in his presence, without 
cont.'adicting him ’ 

Having fallen into a very serious frame, m which mutual evpres- 
Eions of kindness passed between us, such as would be thought too 
vain in me to repeat, I talked with legict of the sad inevitable cer- 
tainty that one of us must survive the othci Johnson " Yes, Sir, 
that IS an affecting consideration I remember Swift, in one of his 
letters to Pope, says, ‘ I intend to come over, that we may meet 
once more , and when we must pait, it is what happens to all 
human beings ’ ” Boswcll “ The hope that we shall see our 
departed friends again must support the mind " Johnson " Why 
yes, Sir ” Boswell. “ There is a strange unwillingness to part 
with life, independent of serious fears as to futurity A reverend 
friend of ours (naming him) tells me, that he feels an uneasiness at 
the thoughts of leaving his house, his study, his books.” Johnson, 


* The chaining letters of Camden, pte- ’ Sir Joshua illustrated this by the two 
served m the " Gamck Correspondence, ’* well-known dialogues composed in the 

E resent a different idea of the “little manner of Johnson 
Lwyer ” 
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“ This IS foolish in ***** i A man need not be uneasy on these 
grounds , for, as he will retain his consciousness, he may say with 
the philosopher. Omnia mea tnecum porto." Boswell. “ True, 
Sir : we may carry our books in our head , but still there is some- 
thing painful in the thought of leaving for ever what has given us 
pleasure I remember many years ago, when my imagination was 
warm, and I happened to be in a melancholy mood, it distressed me 
to think of going into a state of being in which Shakspeare's poetry 
did not exist A lady whom I then much admired, a very amiable 
woman, humoured my fancy, and relieved me by saying, ‘ The first 
thing you will meet in the other world, will be an elegant copy of 
Shakspeare's works presented to you.’ " Dr. Johnson smiled be- 
nignantly at this, and did not appear to disapprove of the notion 

We went to St Clement's church again in the afternoon, and 
then returned and drank tea and coffee m Mrs. Williams s room ; 
Mrs Desmoulins doing the honours of the tea table I observed 
that he would not even look at a proof sheet of his “ Life of 
Waller ” on Good-Fnday 

Mr Allen, the pnnter, brought a book on agriculture, which was 
pnnted, and was soon to be published It was a very strange per- 
formance, the authour having mixed in it his own tlioughts upon 
various topicks, along with his remarks on ploughing, sowing, and 
other farming operations He seemed to be an absurd profane 
fellow, and had introduced in his book many sneers at religion, with 
equal ignorance and conceit Dr Johnson permitted me to read 
some passages aloud One was, that he resolved to work on 
Sunday, and did work, but he owned he felt iomc weak compunc- 
tion , and he had this very curious reflection — " 1 was born in the 
wilds of Christianity, and the bnars and thorns still hang ibout 
me ” Dr. Johnson could not help laughing at this ridiculous 
image, yet was very angry at the fellow's impiety, “ However, 
(said he,J the Reviewers will make him hang himself ” He however 
observed, ** that formerly there might have been a dispensation 
obtained for working on Sunday in the time of harvest.'* Indeed in 
ritual observances, were all the ministers of religion what they 
should be, and what many of them are, such a power might be 
wisely and safely lodged with the Church. 

On Saturday, April 14, I drank tea with him He praised the 
late Mr Duncombe, of Canterbury, as a pleasing man. “ He used 


^ Ihc Dumber of stars shows that Dr totnl]y blind he boie the infliciion with 
Percy is intended It is inlcrcstnij,’ to in/iiiite re^jiiaaoD 

Jmow that when (he bishop become 
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to come to me. I did not seek much after him. Indeed 1 never 
sought much after any body ” Boswbll “ Lord Orrery, I suppose ” 
Johnson “ No, Sir, I never went to him but when he sent for me " 
Boswell. “ Richardson ’ ’’ Johnson " Yes, Sir But I sought 
after George Psalmanaaar the most I used to go and sit with him 
at an alehouse m the city “ 

I am happy to mention another instance which I discovered of 
his seeking after a man of merit. Soon after the Honourable 
Dames Barrington had published his excellent “ Observations on 
the Statutes,” Johnson waited on that worthy and learned gentle- 
man , and, having told him his name courteously said, “ I have 
read your book. Sir, with great pleasure, and wish to be better 
Known to you " Thus began an acquaintance, which was con- 
tinued with mutual regard as long as Johnson lived 

Talking of a recent seditious delinquent,' he said, ” They should 
set him in the pillory, that he may be punished m a way that 
would disgrace him " 1 observed, that the pillory does not always 

disgrace. And I mentioned an instance of a gentleman who I 
thought was not dishonoured by it’ Johnson “Aye, but he was. 
Sir He could not mouth and strut as he used to do, after having 
been there. People are not very willing to ask a nun to their 
tables who has stood in the pillory.” 

The gentleman who had dined with us at Dr Percy’s* came in 
Johnson attacked the Americans with intemperate vehemence of 
abuse I said something in their favour , and added, that I was 
always sorry when he talked on that subject This, it seems, 
exasperated him , though he said nothing at the time The cloud 
was charged with sulphuicous vapour, which was afterwards to 
burst in thunder — We talked of a gentleman who was running 
out his fortune in London , and I said “ We must get him out of it. 
All his friends must quarrel with him, and that will soon drive 
him away ” Johnson. “Nay, Sir, we’ll send you to him If your 
company does not drive a man out of his house, nothing will.” 
This was a horrible shock, for which there was no visible cause. 
I afterwards asked him why he had said so harsh a thing Johnson. 
*‘ Because, Sir, you had made me angry about the Amencans." 
Boswell “But why did not you take your revenge directly?” 
Johnson, (smiling) “Because, Sir, I had nothing ready. A man 

* See p. 266 of this Volume 


' Home Tooke 

* nobaUy Shcbbeaie, as Mr Croker 


also believes. 
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cannot strike till he has his weapons " This was a candid and 
Dleasant confession 

He shewed n e to ni^lit his drawing room, very genteelly fitted 
up , and said, " Mrs Thrale sneered when 1 talked of my having 
asked you and >uur lady to live at my house I was obliged to tell 
hei, that you would be in as respectable a situation in my house as 
in hers Sir, the insolence of wealth will creep out.” Boswell 
“ She has a little both of the insolence of wealth, and the conceit 
of parts " Johnson “ The insolence of wealth is a wretched 
thing , but the conceit of parts has some foundation. To be sure 
It should not be But who is without it ? Boswlll. ‘‘Youiself, 
Sir” Johnson “ Why I play no tiicl s I lay no traps” Bos- 
WFLL. "No, Sir You are six feet high, and you only do not stoop ” 

We talked of the numbc's ol people that sometimes h^.e com 
posed the household of great familie., I mentioned that there were 
a bundled in the family of the present Earl of Eglmtoune's father. 
Di Johnson seemin^ to doubt it, I hep,an to enumerate “ Let us 
see my Loid and my lady two Johnson "Nay, Sii,if you uie 
to aount by twos, you may be long cnougli ' Boswtit "Well, 
but now I add two sons and seven daughters, and a servant for 
each, that will make twenty, so we have the fifth pait already.” 
Johnson "Very tiuc \om get at twenty pretty' letdily, but you 
will not so easily get fuitber on We p,row to live feel pretty 
rc adily , but it is not so easy to grow to seven ” 

On Sunday, April ig, being Lastcr day, after the solemnities of 
the festival in St Paul s church, I visited him, but could not ''tay 
to dinner. I evpiessed a v ish to have the aiguments for Chiisti 
unity always in leadiiiess, lh..t my ielij,ious laith might be as firm 
and clear a" any proposition whatever, so that I need not be under 
the least uneasiness when it should be attacked Johnson "Sii, 
you cannot answer all objee'ioiis You have demonsliation foi a 
First Cause you see he must be good as well as powerful, bceausi 
there is nothing to make him otheivvise, and goodness of itself is 
preferable Yet you have against this, what is very ceitain, the 
unhappiness of human life This, however, gives us reason to 
hope for a future state of compensation, that there may be a 
perfect system But of that we were not sure till we had a positive 
revelation.” I told him, that his “Rasselas” had often made me 
unhappy ; for it represented the misery of human life so well, and 
so convincingly to a thinking mind, that if at any time the impres- 
sion wore off and I felt myself easy, I began to suspect some 
delusion 

On Monday, Api il 20 , 1 found him at home in the morning. We 
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talked of a gentlenian who we apprehended was gradually involv- 
ing his circumstances by bad management Johnson “ Wasting 
a fortune is evaporation by a tuuusand imperceptible means If it 
were a stream, they'd stop it. You must speak to him It is really 
miserable Were he a gamester, it could be said he had hopes 
of winning. Were he a bankrupt in trade, he might have grown 
rich, but he has neither spirit to spend, nor resolution to spare 
He does not spend fast enough to have pleasure from it. He has 
the crime of prodigality, and the wretchedness of parsimony. If a 
man is killed in a duel, he is killed as many a one has been killed , 
but it IS a sad thing for a man to he down and die , to bleed to death, 
because he has not fortitude enough to sear the wound, or even to 
stitch it up " I cannot but pause a moment to admire the fecundiiy 
of fancy, and choice of language, which in this instance, and, 
indeed, on almost all occasions, he displayed It was well ob >crvcd 
by Dr. Percy, now Bishop of Dromore, “The conversation of John- 
son IS strong and clear, and may be compared to an antique statue, 
where every vein and muscle is distinct and bold Ordinary con- 
vei'.ation lesembles an inferiour cast ’’ 

On Saturday, April 25 , 1 dined with him at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, 
with the learned Di Musgrave, Counsellor LelanJ of Ii eland, son to 
the historian, Mrs Cholmondclcy, and some more ladies “ The 
Project,” a new poem, was read to the company by Dr Musgrave 
Johnson “ Sii, it has no power Were it not for the well-known 
names with which it is filled, it would be nothing; the names carry 
the poet, not the poet the names ” AIusgrave “ A temporary 
poem alivays entertains us ” Johnson “ So does an account of 
the criminals hanged yesterday entertain us " 

He proceeded — “ Demosthenes Taylor, as he was called, (that 
IS, the translatoi of Demosthenes,) was the must silent man, the 
merest statue of a man that I have ever seen. I once dined in 
company with him, and all he said during the whole time was no 
more than Richard How a man should say only Richard, it is not 
easy to imagine But it was thus Dr. Douglas was talking of Dr. 
Zachary Grey, and ascribing to him something that was written by 
Dr Richard Grey So to correct him, Taylor said, (imitating his 
affected sententious emphasis and nod,} ‘Richard 

Setonii I dition — I.iiie 30 “Editor” put for “ translator **i 

1 Dr Farmer “wondered I10W a Scotch dent of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
advocate should be so perfectly unin- “I sent to Nicholls, and be letunied 
foraied as to know nothing of the best Boswell s note ot his leadiness to car- 
edition and best modem editor of Dc- rect ” The coircclion, ne sec, has been 
mosthenes ” “ This,'' says a coirespon- made 
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Mrs Cholmondeley, in a high flow of spints.i exhibited some 
lively sallies of hyperbolical compliment to Johnson, with whom she 
had been long acquainted, and was very easy. He was quick in 
catching the manner of the moment, and answered her somewhat in 
the style of the hero of a romance, “ Madam, you crown me with 
unfading laurels.' 

I happened, I know not how, to say that a pamphlet meant a 
prose piece Johnson “ No, Sir A few sheets of poetry unbound 
arc a pamphlet, as much as a few sheets of prose Musgrave. 
"A pamphlet may be understood to mean a poetical piece, in West- 
minster Hall, that is in formal language ; but in common language 
It IS understood to mean prose ' Johnson, (and here was one of 
the many instances of his knowing clearly and telling exactly how a 
thing is) " A pamphlet is understood in common language to mean 
prose, only Irom this, that there is so much more prose written than 
poetry , as when we say a book, prose is understood for the same 
reason, though a book may as well be in poetry as in prose We 
understand what is most general, and we name what is less 
frequent ‘ 

We talked of a certain lady’s verses on Ireland Miss Reynolds. 
"Have you seen them. Sir?” Johnson. "No, Madam I have 
seen a translation from Horace, by one of hti daughters She 
shewed It me ' Miss Reynolds " And how was it, bii ’ John- 
son "Why very well for a voung Misss vtises, — that is to say, 
compared with excellence, nothing, but, very well, for the person 
who wrote them I am vexed at being shewn verses in that 
manner” Miss Reynolds “But if they should be good, why not 
give them hearty praise?” Johnson "Why, Madam, because I 
have not then got the better of my bad humour from having been 
shewn them You must consider Madam , before hand they may 
be bad as well as good. Nobody has a right to put another under 
such a diihculty, that he must cither hurt the peison by telling the 
truth, or hurt himself by telling what is not true ” Boswell “ A 
man often shews his writings to people of eminence, to obtain from 
them, either from their good nature, or from their not being able to 
tell the truth firmly, a commendation, of which he may afterwards 
aYail himself" Johnson. “ Very true. Sir Therefore a man, who 
IS asked by an authour what he thinks of his work, is put to the 
torture, and is not obliged to speak the truth , so that what he says 

^ For a pleasant sketch of Mrs Choi com ent bv her aister, the now celebrated 
monile ey in a ‘ high flow of spints ’ Peg Woffington The family of the 
see hirs Lefanu s Life of Mrs Shen liUlmgh-ims in Louth, Ireland, is de 
dan bhc had been brought up in a scended from her 
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is not to be considered as his opinion, yet he has said it, and cannot 
retract it , and this authour, when mankind are hunting him with a 
cannister at his tail, can say, ‘ I would not have published, had not 
Johnson, or Reynolds, or Musgrave, or some other good judge 
commended the work ’ Yet I consider it as a very difficult question 
in conscience, whether one should advise a man not to publish a 
work, if profit be his object , for the man may say, ‘ Had it not been 
for you, I should have had the money ’ Now you cannot be sure, 
for you have only your own opinion, and the publick may think very 
differently “ Sir Joshua REVirai.DS “ You must upon such an 
occasion have two judgements, one as to the real value of the work, 
the other as to what may please the general taste at the time.” 
Johnson “ But you can be sure of neitiier, and therefore I should 
scruple much to give a suppiessive vote Both Goldsmith's come- 
dies were once refused , his first by Garnck, his second by Colman, 
who was prevailed on at last by much solicitation, nay, a kind of 
force, to bring it on His ‘ Vicar of Wakefield ’ I myself did not 
think would have had much success It was wntten and sold to a 
bookseller before his ‘Traveller,’ but published after, so little 
expectation had the bookseller from it Had it been sold after 
‘ The Traveller,' he might have had twice as much money for it, 
though sixty guineas was no mean price The bookseller had the 
advantage of Goldsmith's reputation from ‘ The Traveller ’ in the 
sale, though he had it not in selling the copy." Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. “ The Beggars Opera affords a proof how strangely 
people will differ in opinion about a literary performance. Burke 
thinks it has no merit '' Johnson. “ It was refused by one of the 
houses , but I should have thought it would succeed, not from any 
great excellence in the writing, but from the novelty, and the 
general spirit and gaiety of the piece, which keeps the audience 
always attentive, and dismisses them in good humour." 

We went to the drawing-room, where was a considerable increase 
of company Several of us got round Dr Johnson, and complained 
that he would not give us an exact catalogue of his works, that 
there might be a complete edition He smiled, and evaded our 
intreaties That he intended to do it I have no doubt, because 
I have heard him say so , and I have in my possession an imperfect 
list, fairly written out, which he entitles Historia Studtorum. I 
once got from one of his fnends a hst, which there was pretty good 
reason to suppose was accurate, for it was written down in his pre- 
sence by this friend, who enumerated each article aloud, and had 
some of them mentioned to him by Mr Levett, in concert with 
whom It was made out , and Johnson, who heard all this, did not 
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contradict it. But when I shewed a copy of this list to him, and 
mentioned the evidence for its exactness, he laughed, and said, “ I 
was willing to let them go on as they pleased, and never interfered " 
Upon which I read it to him, article by article, and got him posi- 
tively to own or refuse , and then having obtained certainty so far, 
I got some other articles confirmed by him directly, and afterwards, 
from time to time, made additions under his sanction 

His friend Edward Cave having been mentioned, he told us. 
Cave used to sell ten thousand of ‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine ; ’ 
ypt such was then his minute attention and anxiety that the sale 
should not feel the smallest diminution, that he would name a par- 
ticular person who he heard had talked of leaving off the magazine, 
and would say, ‘ Let us have something good next month ’ ” 

It was observed, that avarice was inherent in some dispositions 
Johnson “ No man was born a miser, because no man was born to 
possession. Every man is born cupidiis — desirous of getting . but 
not avarus — desirous of keeping ” Boswbll “ I have heard old 
Mr. Sheridan maintain, with much ingenuity, that a complete miser 
IS a happy man , a miser who gives himself wholly to the one 
passion of saving " Johnson "That is flying in the face of all the 
world, who have called an avaricious man a mtser, because he is 
miserable No, Sir, a man who both spends and saves money is 
the happiest man, because he has both enjoyments ’’ 

The conversation having turned on Bon Mots, he quoted from one 
of the Ana an exquisite instance of flattery in a maid of honour 
in France, who being asked by the Queen what o’clock it was, 
answered, “ What your Majesty pleases ’’ He admitted that Mr 
Burke's classical pun upon Mr Wilkes’s being earned on the 
shoulders of the mob, 

" Namerisqne fertur 

Lege solutus,’ 

was admirable , and though he was strangely unwilling to allow to 
that extraordinary man the talent of wit,* he also laughed with 
approbation at another of his plajfful conceits , which was, that 
" Horace has in one line given a description of a good desirable 
manour : 


‘Est modus in rebus, sunt certi dentque fines' 
that IS to say, a modus as to the tithes and certain fines " 

• See this question fully mvesugated in the Notes upon my " Jounml of a Tour to 
the Hebndes," edit 3, p. li.etseq And here, as a lawyer mmdful of the 
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He observed, “ A man cannot with propriety speak of himself, 
evcept he relates simple facts, as, ‘ I was at Richmond.' or what 
depends on mensuration , as, ‘ I am six feet high ' He is sure he 
has been at Richmond , he is sure he is six feet high but he 
cannot be sure he is wise, or that he has any other excellence. 
Then, all censure of a man's self is oblique praise. It is in order 
to shew how much he can spare It has all the invidiousness of 
self-praise, and all the reproach of falsehood " Boswell “ Some- 
times it may proceed from a man's strong consciousness of his 
faults being observed He knows that others would throw him 
down, and therefore he had bcLter lye down softly of his own 
accord " 

On Tuesday, April 28, he was engaged to dine at General Paoli's, 
where, as I have already observed, I was still entertained in elegant 
hospitality, and with all the ease and comfort of a home I called 
on him, and accompanied him in a hackney-coach We stopped 
fust at the bottom of Hedge-lane, into which he went to leave a 
letter, “ with good news for a poor man in distiess,” as he told me. 
I did not question him paiticularly as to this ' He himself often 
re'eml'led Lady Bolingbioke’s lively dusciiption of Pope that “ he 
was 1 II politique aux eIiou \ ct aox raves." He would •^oy, “ I dine 
to-day in Grosvenor-square ,” this might be with a Duke or, pei- 
liaps, " 1 dine to-day at the other end of the town ” or, “ A gen- 
tleman of great eminence called on me yesteiday ’ — He loved thus 
to keep things floating in conjecture Oinne ij'uotum pro magntfico 
fst I believe I vcntuicd to dissipate the cloud, to unveil the 
mystery, more freely and frequently than any of his friends. We 
stopped again at Wiigman's, the corner of St James's-street, a toy- 
shop, to which he had been diieeted, but not cleaily, for he searched 
about some time, and could not find it at first , and said, " To direct 
one only to a corner shop is toying with one ” I suppose he meant 
this as a play upon the word toy it was the first time that I knew 
him stoop to such sport After he had been some time m the shop, 
he sent for me to come out of the coach, and help him to choose a 
pair of silver buckles, as those he had wcie too small Probably 

Suum cuique tribuito, I cannot forbear to mention, that the additional Note begin- 
ning with “ I find since the former edition," is not mine, but was obligingly furnished 
by Mr Malooe, who was so kind as to supenntend the press while I was in Scotland, 
and the first part of the second edition was pnnling He would not allow me to 
asenbe it to its proper authour , but as it 15 exquisitely acute and elegant, I take Hum 
opportunity, without his knowledge, to do him justice. 


’ Hia pratSgt Lowe, the painter, lived Crokei 
hert^ as Cuimingham pomled out to Mr 
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this alteration in dress had been suggested by Mrs. Thrale, by 
associating with whom, his external appearance was much im- 
proved ' He got better clothes , and the dark colour, from which 
he never deviated, was enlivened by metal buttons His wigs, too, 
were much better, and during their travels in France, he was 
furnished with a Pans-made wig, of handsome construction This 
choosing of silver buckles was a negociation “ Sir, (said he,) 1 
will not have the ridiculous large ones now in fashion , and 1 will 
give no more than a guinea for a pair. ' Such were the principles 
of the business, and, after some evamination, he was fitted As 
we drove along, I found him in a talking humour, of which I availed 
myself Boswell “ I was this morning in Ridley’s shop. Sir, and 
was told, that the collection called ‘ yohnsoniana ’ has sold very 
much." Johnson “Yet the ‘Journey to the Hebrides’ has not 
had a great sale.”* Boswell “That is strange” Johnson 
“ Yes, Sir , for in that book I have told the world a great deal that 
they did not know before " 

Boswell. “ I drank chocolate. Sir, this forenoon with Mr. Eld , 
and, to my no small surprize, found him to be a Staffordshire 
Whig, a being which I did not believe had existed ’’ Johnson “ Sir, 
there are rascals in all countries.” Boswell “ Eld said, a Tory was 
a creature generated between a non-juring parson and one’s grand- 
mother ” Johnson “And I have always said, the first Whig was 
the Devil ” Boswell. “ He certainly was. Sir The Devil was 
impatient of subordination, he was the fiist who resisted power. 

‘ Better to reign in Hell than serve in Heaven ’ " 

At General Paoli’s were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr. Langton, 
Marchese Gherardi ’ of Lombardy, and Mr John Spottiswoode, of 
Spottiswoode,* the solicitor At this time fears of an invasion 
were circulated , to obviate which, Mr Spottiswoode observed, that 
Mr Fraser the engineer, who had lately come from Dunkirk, said, 

* Here he either wa^ mistaken, or had a different notion of an extensile sale from 
what IS ceneraJly entertained for the lact is, that four thousand copies of that ex- 
cellent work were sold very quickly A new edition has been printed smee his 
death, besides that m the collection of his works 

* In the phroseoloKy of bcotland, 1 should have said, '■ Mr Spottissroode, of that 
tit ” Johnson knew ihat sense of the word very well, and has thus explained it in 
his Dictionary, voce Ilk — " It also signifies * the same , ’ as, Maekmtosk of that ilk, 
denotes a gentleman whose surname and the title of his estate are the same ” 


" it sras suggested by Mr Thrale, * The Gherardi of Florence are the 
not by his wife ’ — Mrs Pumei^s Mar- onginal stock of the Insh Fitzgeialds. 
gsaaluz 
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that the French had the same fears of us Johnson. "It is thus 
that mutual cowardice keep us in peace Were one half of man- 
kind brave, and one half cowards, the brave would be always 
beating the cowards Were all brave, they would lead a very 
uneasy life , all would be continually fighting but being all cowards, 
we go on very well." 

We talked of dnnking wine Johnson " I require wine only 
when I am alone I have then often wished for it, and often taken 
it." Spottiswoode "What, by way of a companion. Sir ?” John- 
son " To get nd of myself, to send myself away Wine gives 
great pleasure , and eveiy pleasure is of itself a good It is a 
good, unless counterbalanced by evil A man may have a strong 
reason not to drink wine , and that may be greater than the pleasure 
Wine makes a man better pleased with himself. I do not say that 
It makes him more pleasing to others. Sometimes it does Hut 
the danger is, that while a man grows better pleased with himself, 
he may be growing less pleasing to others * Wine gives a man 
nothing It neither gives him knowledge nor wit , it only animates 
a man, and enables him to bring out what a dread of the company 
has repressed It only puts in motion what has been locked up in 
frost But this may be good, or it may be bad ’’ Spottiswoode. 
“ Sp, Sir, wine is a key which opens a box but this box may be either 
full or empty ” Johnson “Nay, Sir, conversation is the key wine is 
a pick-lock which forces open the box and injures it A man should 
cultivate his mind so as to have that confidence and readiness with- 
out wine, which wine gives ” Bosweli, “ The great dilficulty of 
resisting wine is Irom benevolence For instance, a good worthy 
man asks you to taste his wine which he has had twenty yeais 
in his cellar.” Johnson “ Sir, all this notion about benevolence 
aiises from a man imagining himself to be of more impoitance to 
others, than he really is They don’t care a farthing whether lie 
drinks wine or not.” Sir Joshua Reynolds “ Yes, they do for the 
time ” Johnson. “ For the time ' — If they care this minute, they 
forget it the next And as for the good worthy man , how do we 
know he is good and worthy ? No good and worthy man will insist 
upon another man's drinking wine As to the wine twenty years 
in the cellar — of ten men, three say ibis, merely because they must 
say something , — three are telling a he, when they say they have 
had the wine twenty years , — three would rather save the wine , — 

* It IS observed in Waller’s Life, m the Bwgraphia Bntanntea, that he drank 
only srater , and that while he sat in a company who were dnnking wine, he had 
the deatenty to accommodate his discourse to the pitch of thcns as it sunk ” IT 
excess in dmUong be meant, the remark is acutely jnst But surely, a moderate use 
of wme gives a gaiety of spinls which water-drinkers know not. 
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one, perhaps, cares I allow it is something to please one’s com- 
pany; and people are always pleased with those who partake 
pleasure with them But after a man has brought himself to 
relinquish the great personal pleasure which arises from drinking 
wine, any other consideration is a trifle To please others by 
drinking wine, is something, only if there be nothing against it. 

I should, however, be soriy to offend worthy men ‘ 

* Curst be the verse, how well soe er it flow. 

That tends to make one worthy man my foe.' ’’ 

Bosweli “ Curst he the spring, the water " Johnson “ But let 
us consider what a sad thing it would be, if we were obliged to 
drink or do any th ng else that may hapncn to be agreeable to the 
company where we are ” Langion ‘ By the same rule you must 
join with a gang 01 cut purses ” Johnson “ Yes, Sir but yet we 
must do justice to wine we must allow it the power it possesses. 
To m-il e 1 man pleased with himself, let me tell you, is doing a 
very great thing , 

‘ 6 i jatnee volHmus,st Nobis vtvere cart ’ ” 

I was at this time mjself a water drinker upon trial by Johnson s 
recommendation Johnson “ Boswell is a bolder combatant t,i n 
Sir Joshua he argues for wine without the help of wine , but Sir 
Joshua with it." Siu Joshua Reynolds “ But to please one’s com- 
pany IS a strong motive ’’ Johnson (who, from drinking only 
water, supposed ev crj body who drank wine to be elevated,) ‘ I 
won't argue anj more with you. Sir. You are too far gone." Sir 
Joshua " I should have thought so indeed, Sir, had I made such 
a speech as >ou have now done ” Johnson (drawing himself in, 
and, I reallv thought, blushing ) " Nav, don t be angry I did not 
mean to offend you Sir Joshua “ At first the taste of wine was 
disagieeable to me , but I brought mi self to drink it, that I mi„ht 
be like other people. The pleasure of drinking wine is so con- 
nected with pleasing your company that altogether there is some- 
thing of social goodness in it." Johnson. ■' Sir, this is only saying 
the same thing over again ’’ Sir Joshua *' No, this is new." 
Johnson "You put it in new words, but it is an old thought. This 
IS one of the disadvantages of wine. It makes a man mistake 
words for thoughts ’ Boswell " I think it is a new thought , at 
least, It IS in a new attitude " Johnson "Nay, Sir, it is only in a 
new coat , or an old coat with a new facing (Then laughing 
heartily) It is the old dog in a new doublet — An extraordinary 
instance however may occur where a man's patron will do nothing 
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for him, unless he will drink: there may be a good reason for 
drinking ” 

I mentioned a nobleman who 1 believed was really uneasy if his 
company would not drink haid * Johnson " That is from having 
had people about him whom he has been accustomed to command." 
Boswell “ Supposing I should be tete a tlie with him at table '* 
Johnson “ Sir, there is no more reason for your drinking with 
him, than his being sober with you ” Boswell. “ Why that is 
true , for it would do him less hurt to be sober, than it would do me 
to get drunk " Johnson. “Yes, Sir, and from what I have heard 
of him, one would not wish to saciilice himself to such a man If 
he must always have somebody to drink with him, he should buy a 
slave, and then he would be sure to have it They who submit to 
dunk as another pleases, make themselves his slaves” Boswcll. 
“ But, Sir, you will suiely make allowance for the duty of hospi- 
talitj A gwiit'cman who loves dnnking comes to visit me ’’ 
Johnson “ Sir, a man knows whom he \isits, he comes to the 
table of a sober man ’ Boswell. “ But, Sir, you and I should not 
hue been so well received in the Highlands and Hebrides, if I had 
not drank with our worthy fiiends. Had I drunk water only as you 
11 (1, they would not have been so cordial ” Johnson “Sir William 
'Iti'iplc mentions that in his travels through the Netherlands he had 
two or three gentlemen with him, and when a bumper was nec.es- 
siij he put It on them Were I to travel again through the High, 
lands, I would hive Sir Joshua with me to take the bumpers" 
Boswell “But, Sir, let me put a case Suppose Sir Joshua should 
take a jaunt into Scotland, he does me the honour to pay me a visit 
at my house in the country , I am oveijoyed at seeing him , we are 
quite by ourselves, shall I unsociably and chuilishly let him sit 
dunking by himself’ No, no, my dear Sir Joshua, you shall not 
be treated so, I will take a bottle with you ” 

The celebrated Mrs Rudd being mentioned, Johnson. “ Filtecn 
years ago I should have gone to see her.” Spottiswoode “ Be- 
cause she was fifteen years younger’’’ Johnson “No, Sir, but 
now they have a tnck of putting every thing into the news papers." 

He begged of General Paoli to repeat one of the introductory 
stanzas of the first book of Tasso’s “Jerusalem,” which he did, 
and then Johnson found fault with the simile of sweetening the 
edges of a cup for a child, being transferred from Lucretius into an 


’ In the BosweUtana is recoided an and mshed to force him to drink, 
ingenious device for avoiding such pres- "Come, sir,” said Ihe gentleman, “All 
sure Colonel Luttrell was at the house tout glass” “Sir,” said the colonel, 
of a gentleman uho locked the door at last, “ I don’t like your wine ” 

21 — 2 
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UB , yet what large books have we upon it, the whole of which 
excepting such parts as are taken from those old writers is all a 
dream, such as Whitaker's * Manchester ' I have heard Henry s 
‘History of Britain ' well spoken of, I am told it is carried on in 
separate divisions, as the civil, the military, the religious history, 
I wish much to have one branch well done, and that is the history 
of manners, of common life ” Robertson “ Henry should have 
applied hi* attention to that alone, which is enough for any man , 
and he might have found a great deal scattered in vanous books, 
had he read solely with that view Henry erred in not selling his 
first volume at a moderate price to the booksellers, that they might 
ha\ L pushed him on till he had got reputation I sold my ‘ History 
of Scotland’ at a moderate price, as a work by which the book- 
sellers might either gain or not , and Cadell has told me that Millar 
and he have got six thousand pounds by it I afterwards received 
a much higher price for my writings An authour should sell his 
first work for what the bookselleis will give, till it shall appear 
whether he is an authour of merit, or, which is the same thing as 
to purchase money, an authour who pleases the publick ” 

Dr Robertson expatiated on the character of aceitain nobleman,' 
that he was one of the strongest minded men that ever lived , that 
he would sit in company quite sluggish, while there was nothing to 
call forth his intellectual vigour , but the moment that any important 
subject was started, for instance, how this country is to be defended 
against a French invasion, he would rouse himself, and shew his 
extraordinary talents with the most powerful ability and animation. 
Johnson " Yet this man cut his own throat The true strong and 
sound mind is the mind that can embrace equally great things and 
small Now I am told the King of Prussia will say to a servant, 
‘ Bring me a bottle of such a wine, which came in such a year , it 
lies in such a corner of the cellars ’ I would have a man to be 
great in great things, and elegant in little things ’ He said to me 
afterwards, when we were by ourselves, " Robertson was in a 
mighty romantick humour, he talked of one whom he did not 
know , but I downed him with the King of Prussia "—“Yes, Sir, 
(said I,i you threw a bottle at his head " 

An ingenious gentleman was mentioned, concerning whom both 
Robertson and Ramsay agreed that he had a constant firmness of 
mind , for after a laborious day, and amidst a multiplicity of cares 
and anxieties, he would sit down with his sisters and be quite 
cheerful and good-humoured. Such a disposition it was observed,, 


' Mr Croker states that Lord Clive u alluded to here 
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was a happy gift of nature Johnson “I do not think so , a man 
has from nature a certain portion of mind , the use he makes of it 
depends upon his own free will That a man has always the same 
fiimness of mind I do not say , because every man feels his mind 
less firm at one time than at another , but I think a man's being in 
a good or bad humour depends upon his will." I, however, cuuld 
not help thinking that a man’s humour is often uncontruulable by 
hii will. 

Johnson harangued against drinking wine, “ A man (said he) 
ma/ choose whether he will have abstemiousness and knowledge, 
or claret and ignorance." Dr Robertson (who is very companion- 
able 1 was beginning to dissent as to the proscription of claret. 
Johnson (with a placid smile) “ Nay, Sir, you shall not differ with 
me , as I have said that the man is most perfect who takes in the 
most things, I am for knowledge and claret." Robertson (holding 
a glass of generous claret in his hand) ‘‘ Sir, I can only drink your 
health." Johnson " Sir, 1 should be sorry if you should be ever 
in such a state as to be able to do nothing more ” Robertson. 
“ iJi Johnson, allow me to say, that in one respect I have the 
adidotage of you , when you were in Scotland you would not come 
to hear any of our preachers, whereas when I am here I attend 
your publick worship without scruple, and indeed, with great satis- 
faction " Johnson “ Why, Sir, that is not so extraoidiiiary the 
King of Siam sent ambassadors to Louis the Fourteenth , but Louis 
the Fourteenth sent none to the King of Siam ”* 

Here my friend for once discovered a want of knowledge or 
forgetfulness , for Louis the Fourteenth did send an embassy to 
the Kmg of Siam, and the Abbe Choisis, who was employed in it, 
publisied an account of it in two volumes 

Next day, Thursday, April 30, I found him at home by himself 
Johnson “Well, Sii, Ramsay gave us a splendid dinner. I love 
Ramsay You will not find a man in whose conveisation there is 
more initruction, more information, and more elegance, than in 
Ramsay'i.” Boswell “What I admire in Ramsay, is his con- 
tinuing ta be so young” Johnson “Why yes. Sir, it is to be 
admired. I value myself upon this, that there is nothing of the 
old man ir my conversation. I am now sixty-eight, and I have no 
more of it than at twenty-eight" Boswell “But, Sir, vould 
not you wiih to know old age ’ He who is never an old man does 
not know Jie whole of human life , for old age is one of the 

■ Mia Fiozz confidently mentions this as having passed m Scotland, “Anec- 
dotes,” p 62. 
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diviBions of It ’’ Johnson “Nij, Sir, what talk is this?" Bos- 
WBLL " I mean, Sir the Sphin-v’s description of it — morning, noon, 
and night I would know night, as well as morning and noon ” 
Johnson " What, Sir, would you know what it is to feel the evils 
of old age ? Would jou have the gout 7 Would you have decrepi- 
tude ? " — Seeing him heated I would not argue any farther , but I was 
confident that I was in the light I would, in due time, be a Nestor, 
an elder of the people , and there should be some difference between 
the conversation of twenty eight and sixty eight A grave picture 
should not be gay. There is a serene, solemn, placid old age. 
Johnson "Mrs Thrale s mother said of me what flattered me 
much A clergvman was complaining of want of society in the 
country where he lived, and said, ‘They talk of riinis, ’ (that is, 
young cows) ‘ Sir, (said Mrs Salusbury,) Mr Johnson would 
learn to talk of runts ’ meaning that I was a man who would 
make the most of my situation, whatever it was.” He added, " I 
think myself a very polite man " 

On Saturday May 2 , I dined with him at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s, 
where there was a veiy large company, and a great deal of conver- 
sation , but owing to some circumstance which 1 cannot now 
recollect, I have no record of any part of it, e\cept that there 
were several people there by no means of the Johnsonian school ; 
so that less attent on was paid to him than usual, which put him 
out of humour, and upon some imaginary offence from me he 
attacked me with such rudeness, that I was vexed and ai gr} , 
because it gave those persons an opportunity of enlaiging upon 
his supposed ferocity, and ill treatment of his best friends f was 
so much hurt, and had my piide so much roused, that I kept away 
from him for a week, and peihaps might have kept away much 
longer, nay, gone to Scotland without seemg him again, l^d not 
we fortunately met and been reconciled. To such unhappy chances 
are human friendships liable 

On Friday, May 8, I dined with him at Mr Langton's I was 
reserved and silent, which I suppose he perceived, and night re 
collect the cause After dinner, when Mr Langton was >.alled out 
of the room, and we were by ouiselves, he drew his chair near to 
mine and said, in a tone of conciliating courtesy, " Well, how have 
you done ? " Boswell " Sir, you have made me very uneasy by 
your behaviour to me when we were last at Sir Joshua Reynolds’s. 
You know, my dear Sir, no man has a greater respect aid affection 
for you, or would sooner go to the end of the world to serve you. 
Now to treat me so — He insisted that I had inte rupted him, 
which I assured him was not the case , and proceedel, ** But why 
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treat me so before people who neither love you nor me ’’’ John- 
son. “ Well, I am sorry for it I’ll make it up to you twenty difTer- 
cnt ways, as you please " Boswell “ I said to-day to Sir Joshua, 
when he observed that you tossed me sometimes, I don’t care how 
often, or how high he tosses me, when only friends are present, for 
then I fall upon soft ground but I do not like falling on stones, 
which IS the case when enemies are present. — I think this a pretty 
good image. Sir." Johnson “ Sir, it is one of the happiest I have 
< ver heard " 

The truth is, there was no venom m the wounds which he in- 
fticted at any time, unless they were irritated by some malignant 
infusion by other hands We wcie instantly as cordial again as 
e\.ei, and joined in hearty laugh at some ludiciuus but innocent 
peculianties of one of our friends Boswell “ Do you think. Sir, 
It IS always culpable to laugh at a man to his face ? ’’ Johnson 
“ Why, Sir, that depends upon the man and the thing If it is a 
slight man, and a slight thing, you may , for you take nothing 
valuable from him " 

He said, “ I read yesterday Dr Blair’s sermon on Devotion, from 
the text ‘ Cornelius, a devout man ’ His doctrine is the best limited, 
the best expressed there is the most warmth without fanaticism, 
the most rational transport There is one part of it which I disap- 
piove, and I’d have him correct it, whiCh is, that ‘he who does 
not feel joy in religion is far from the kingdom of heaven ’ There 
aie many good men whose fear of God predominates over their love. 
It may discourage It was rashly said A noble sermon it is 
indeed I wish Blair would come over to the Church of England ’’ 

When Mr Langton icturncd to us, the “flow of I ilk ’’ went on. 
An eminent authour being mentioned , — Johnson “ He is not a plea- 
sant man His conversation is neither instructive nor brilliant He 
docs not talk as if impelled by any fullness of knowledge or vivacity 
of imagination. His conveisation is like that of any other sensible 
man He talks with no wish either to inloim or to hear, but only 

because he thinks it does not become ' to sit in a 

company and say nothing ’’ 

Mr Langton having repeated the anecdote of Addison having 
distinguished between his powers in conversation and in writing, 
by' saying “ I have only nine-pence in my pocket , but I can draw 
for a thousand pounds;” — Johnson “ He had not that retort ready. 
Sir , he had prepared it before hand ’’ Langton. (turning to me) 
“ A fine surmise Set a thief to catch a thief.” 

' To be filled, as blr Croker supposes, with the name of Dr. Robertson. 
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Johnson called the East Indians barbarians Boswell. “You 
will except the Chinese, Sir>’’ Johnson. “ No, Sir." Boswell. 
"Have they not arts’" Johnson “They have pottery." Bos- 
well. " What do you say to the written characters of their lan- 
guage’" Johnson. “ Sir, they have not an alphabet. They have 
not been able to form what all other nations have formed.” Boswell 
" Thi-re is more learning in their language than in any other, from 
the immense number of their characters " Johnson. “ It is only 
more diiScult from its rudeness , as there is more labour m hewing 
down a tree with a stone than with an ave " 

He °aid, " I have been reading Lord Karnes's ‘ Sketches of the 
Histoiy of Man.’ In treating of seventy of punishment, he men- 
tions that of Madame Lapouchin, in Russia, but he does not give 
it fairly , for I have looked at Chappe D'Auteroche, from whom he 
has taken it He stops where it is said that the spectators thought 
her innocent, and leaves out what follows, that she nevertheless 
was guilty Now this is being as culpable as one can conceive, to 
misrepresent fact in a book, and for what motive ’ It is like one of 
those lies which people tell, one cannot see why. The woman s 
life was spared , and no punishment is too great for the favourite of 
an Empress who had conspired to dethrone her mistress." Bos- 
well " He was onl) giving a picture of the lady in hei sufferings ” 
Johnson “ Nay, don t endeavour to palliate this Guilt is a prin- 
cipal feature in the pictuie Karnes is puzaled with a question 
that puzzled me when I was a very young man. Why is it that 
the interest of money is lower, when money is plentiful , for five 
pounds has the same proportion of value to a hundred pounds when 
money is plentiful, as when it is scaiee’ A lady explained it to me. 
* It IS (said she) because when monei is plentiful there are so many 
more who have money to lend, that they bid down one another. 
Many have then a hundied pounds, and one sa>s. Take mine 
rather than another’s, and you shall have it at four per cent ’ " 
Boswell " Does Lord Kamos decide the question ’ ’ Johnson. 
“ I think he leaves it as he found it.” Boswell. " This must have 
heen an extraordinary lady who instructed you. Sir May 1 ask 
who she was ’ " Johnson. " Molly Aston,* Sir, the sister of those 

• 7olinsoii hid an ntnordinaiy i Imintion of this ladv, notwithstandinp she was 
a violent Whig In ansnu- to her high fiown speeches for Liberty^ he adi&eased to 
her the following Kpigiam, of which 1 piesume to ofler a translation. 

•• Lther ut esse r eltm suasisti pulchra Jtfana, 

Ut maneam bber pulchra Marra zale, ' 

Adieu, Mana ' since you’d have me free , 

For, who beholds thy charms a slave must be 
Cor etAd — Add to the note as follows — “ A correspondent of ' The GenUeman’s 
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ladies with whom you dined at Lichfield. — I shall be at home to- 
morrow.” Boswell. ■' Then let us dine by ourselves at the Mitre, 
to keep up the old custom, ' the custom of the Manor,' the custom 
of the mitre." Johnson " Sir, so it shall be." 

On Saturday, May 9, we fulfilled our purpose of dining by our- 
selves at the Mitre, according to old custom. There was, on these 
occasions, a little circumstance of kind attention to Mrs. Williams, 
which must not be omitted. Before coming out, and leaving her to 
dine alone, he gave her her choice of a chicken, a sweetbread, or 
any other little nice thing, which was carefully sent to her from the 
tavern, ready drest 

Our conversation to-day, I know not how, turned, (I think for the 
only time at any length, duiing our long acquaintance,) upon the 
sensual intercourse between the sexes, the delight of which he 
ascribed chiefly to imagination “ Were it not for imagination. 
Sir (said he,) a man would be as happy in the arms of a chamber- 
maid as of a Duchess But such is the adventitious charm of 
fancy, that we find men who have violated the best principles of 
society, and ruined their fame and their fortune, that they might 
possess a woman of rank ’’ It would not be proper to record the 
particulars of such a conversation in momenta of unreserved frank- 
ness, when nobody was present on whom it could have any hurtful 
effect. That subject, wlien philosophically treated, may surely 
employ the mind in as curious discussion, and as innocently as 
anatomy , provided that those who do tieat it keep clear of inflam- 
matory incentives. 

“ From grave to gay, from lively to severe," — we were soon 
engaged in very different speculation , humbly and reverently con- 
sideiing and wondering at the universal mystery of all things, as 
our imperfect faculties can now judge of them “ There are (said 
he) innumerable questions to which the inquisitive mind can in this 
stale receive no answer Why do you and I exist ? Why was this 
world created ? Since it was to be created, why was it not created 
sooner? ” 

magazine,’ who subscnbes himself SCIOLUS, to whom I am indebted for several 
eicellent remarks, observes, ’ The turn of Dr Johnson’s Imes to Miss Aston, whose 
Whig pnnnples he had been combating, appears to me to be taken from an m- 
genious epigram m the ** Jtfenagiana” (Vol III p 376, edit 1716,) on a young lady 
who appeared at a masquerade, haMlli en yesvite. dunng the fierce contentions of 
the fo^wers of Mohnos and Jansenius concerning free.i^ 

On s'etonne lei que Caliste 
Alt pns Thabit die Molimste; 

Fuisque cette jenne beantd 
Ote a chacun aa bbertd 
x(’est<e pas une Janaeniste ? ” 
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On Sunday, May lo, I supped tvith him at Mr Hoole’s, with Sir 
Joshua Rejnolds. I ha- e neglected the memorial of this evening, 
80 as to remember no moie of it than two particulars , one, that he 
strenuously opposed an aigument by Sir Joshua, that virtue was 
preferable to vice, considering this life only , and that a man would 
be virtuous were it only to preserve his character, and, that he 
e pressed much wonder at the curious formation of the bat, a mouse 
with wings , saying, that “ it was almost as strange a thing m 
physiology, as if the fabulous dragon could be seen." 

On Tuesday, May 12, I waited on the Earl of Marchmont, to 
know if his Lordship would favour Dr Johnson with information 
concerning Pope, whose Life he was about to write Johnson had 
not flattered himself with the hopes of receiving any civility from 
this lublcman , for he said to me, when I mentioned Lord March- 
mont uS one who could tell him a great deal about Pope, “ Sir, he 
will tell me nothing " I had the honour of being known to his 
Lordship, and applied lo him of myself, without being commissioned 
by Johnson His Lordship behaved in the most polite and obliging 
manner, promised to tell all he recollected about Pope, and was so 
very courteous as to say, “Tell Dr. Johnson I have a great respect 
for him, and am ready to show it in any way I can I am to be m 
the city to morrow, and will call at his house as I return " His 
Lordship however asked, “Will he write the Lives of the Poets 
impartially ^ He was the first that brought Whig and Tory into a 
Dictioniiy And what do you think of his definition of Excise? 
Do you know the history of his aversion to the word transpire > ” 
Then taking down the folio Dictionary, he shewed it with this 
censure on its secondaiy sense “To escape from secresy to notice, 
a sense lately innovated from France, without necessity." The 
truth was. Lord Bolingbroke, who left the Jacobites, first used 
it, therefore, it was to be condemned He should have shewn 
what word would do for it, if it was unnecessary ” I afterwards 
put the question to Johnson “Why, Sir, (said he,) get abroad" 
Boswell "That, Sir, is using two words’ Johnson “Sir, 
there s no end of this You may as well insist to have a word for 
old age " Boswell “Well, Sir, Senecfiis ’’ Johnson. “Nay, Sir, 
to insist always that there should be one word to express a thing in 
English, because there is one in anothe- language, is to change the 
language ’ 

I <11 ailed myself of this opportunity to hear from his Lordship 
many particulars both of Pope and Lord Bolingbroke, wh.ch I have 
in writing 

1 proposed to Lord Marchmont that he should revise Johnson’s 
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Life of Pope “ So (said his Lordship) you would put me la a 
dangerous situation. You know he knocked down Osborne the 
bookseller " * 

Elated with the success of my spontaneous exertion to procure 
matenal and respectable aid to Johnson for his very favourite work, 
“The Lives of the Poets,” I hastened down to Mr. Thrale’s at 
Streatham, where he now was, that 1 might insure his being at 
home next day , and after dinner, when I thought he would receive 
the good news in the best humour, I announced it eagerly “ I have 
been at work for you to-day. Sir 1 have been with Lord March- 
mont He bid me tell you he has a great respect for you, and will 
call on you to-morrow at one o'clock, and communicate all he knows 
about Pope ” — Here I paused, in full expectation that he would be 
pleased with this intelligence, would praise my active merit, and 
would be alert to embrace such an offer from a nobleman. But 
whether 1 had shewn an over exultation, which provoked his spleen ; 
or whether he was seized with a suspicion that I had obtruded him 
on Lord Marchmont, and had humbled him too much , or whether 
there was .iny thing more than an unlucky fit of ill humour, I know 
not, but, to my surpiize, the result was, — ^Johnson “I shall not 
be in town to-morrow I don’t care to know about Pope " Mbs 
Thrale (surprized as I was, and a little angiy) “ I suppose. Sir, 
Mr Boswell thought, that as you are to write Pope’s Life, you 
would wish to know about him” Johnson “Wish’ why yes. If 
It rained knowledge I'd hold out my hand, but 1 would not give 
myself the trouble to go in quest of it.” There was no arguing 
with him at the moment Some time afterwards he said, “ Lord 
Maichmont will call on me, and then I shall call on Lord March- 
mont ” Mr Thrale was uneasy at his unaccountable caprice, and 
told me, that if I did not take care to bring about a meeting between 
Lord Marchmont and him, it would never take place, which would 
be a great pity I sent a card to his Lordship, to be left at John- 
son’s house, acquainting him, that Dr. Johnson could not be in 
town next day, but would do himself the honour of waiting on him 
at another time — I give this account fairly, as a specimen of that 
unhappy temper with which this great and good man had occasion- 
ally to struggle, from something morbid in his constitution. Let 
the most censorious of my readers suppose himself to have a violent 
fit of the tooth-ach, or to have received a severe stroke on the shm- 

* “My Lord Marchmont did me the governed by wise men, and we have had 
honour of a visit a few years ago, and no notion whelinischiel' fools could do 
made a remark which sUll wbraies m — Letter to the people of Siotland 
my ear ‘ba, this countiy haa been 
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bone, and when in such a state to be asked a question , and if he 
has any candour, he will not be surprized at the answers which 
Johnson sometinies gave in moments of irritation, which, let me 
assure them, is exquisitely painful. But it must not be erroneously 
supposed that he was, in the smallest degree, careless concerning 
any work which he undertook, or that he was generally thus 
peevish It will be seen, that in the following year he had a very 
agreeable interview with Lord Marchmont, at his Lordship's house; 
and this very afternoon he soon forgot any fretfulness, and fell into 
conversation as usual 

I mentioned a reflection having been thrown out against four 
Peers for having presumed to nse in opposition to the opinion of 
the twelve Judges, in a cause in the House of Lords, t as if that 
were indecent Johnson “ Sir, there is no ground for censure. 
The Peers are Judges themselves and supposing them really to be 
of a different opinion, they might from duty be in opposition to the 
Judges, who were there only to be consulted ” 

In this observation I fully concurred with him , for, unquestion- 
ably, all the Peers aie vested with the highest judicial powers, and, 
when they are confident that they understand a cause, are not 
obliged nay ought not to acquiesce in the opinion of the ordinary 
1 iw Judges, or even in that of those who from their studies and 
experience are cilled the Law Lords. I consider the Peers in 
general as I do a Jury, who ought to listen with respectful attention 
to the sages of the law , but, if after hearing them, they have a firm 
opinion of their own, are bound, as honest men, to decide accord- 
ingly Nor is it so difficult for them to understand even law 
questions, as is generally thought, provided they will bestow 
sufficient attention upon them This observation was made by my 
honoured relation the late Lord Cathcart, who had spent his life 
in camps and courts , yet assured me, that he could form a clear 
opinion upon most of the causes that came before the House of 
Lords, “ as they were so well enucleated in the Cases ' 

Mrs. Thrale told us, that a cunous clergyman of our acquaintance 
had discovered a licentious stanza, which Pope had originally in bia 
“ Universal Prayer," before the stanza 

“ What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns us not to do, &c. 

It was this . 

" Can sins of moment claim the rod 
Of everlasting fires ? 

- The vnt of error m the ease of "Parson" Home 
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And that offend Rreat Nature's God, 

Which Nature's self inspires ? " 

and that Dr. Johnson observed, "it had been borrowed from 
Guartni " There are, indeed, in Pastor Fido, many such flimsy 
superficial reasonings, as that in the two last lines of this 
stanza. 

Boswell. " In that stanza of Pope's, * rod of Jires,’ is certainly a 
bad metaphor'' Mas. Thr/ile ‘‘And ‘sms of inonieiit' is a 
faulty expression , for its true import is momentous, which cannot 
be intended ” Johnson “ It must have been written ‘ of 
Of moment, is momentous ; of moments, momentary I warrant you, 
however. Pope wrote this stanza, and some friend struck it out 
Boilcau wrote some such thing, and Arnaud struck it out, saying, 
‘Vous gagnercz deux ou trots tmptes,et perdrez je ne sats combten des 
honnettes gens ’ These fellows want to say a daring thing, and don’t 
know how to go about it. Mere poets know no more of fundamental 
principles than — " Here he was interrupted somehow. Mrs Thrale 
mentioned Dr 3 ’den Johnson ‘‘He puzzled himself about pre- 
destination — How foolish was it in Pope to give all his friendship 
to Lords, who thought they lionoiiicd him by being with him , and 
to choose such Lords as Builington, and Ccbham, and Bolingbroke ? 
Bathurst nas negative, a phasing man, and I have heard no ill of 
Maichmont and then always saying, * 1 do not \alue you for being 
a Lord , ’ which was a sure proof that he did. I never say, I do not 
value Boswell more for being born to an estate, because I do not 
care " Boswell ‘‘ Nor for being a Scotchman ? ” Johnson. 
" Nay, Sir, I do value you more for being a Scotchman You are a 
Scotchman without the faults of Scotchmen You would not have 
been so valuable as you are, had you not been a Scotchman " 

Talking of divoices, I asked if Othello's doctrine was not 
plausible : 

" He who IS robb'd, not wanting what is stolen, 

Let him not know't, and he’s not robb’d at all." 

Dr Johnson and Mrs Thrale joined against this. Johnson “ Ask 
any man if he'd wish not to know of such an injury." Boswell 
“ Would you tell your friend to make him unhappy?" Johnson. 

Perhaps, Sir, I should not , but that would be from prudence on 
my own account. A man would tell his father.” Boswell. “ Yes; 
because he would not have spunous children to get any share of the 
family inhentance.” Mrs. Thrale. Or he would tell his brother." 
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Boswell “ Certainly his elder brother ” Johnson “ You would 
tell your friend of a woman s infamy, to prevent his marrying a 
whore there is the same reason to tell him of his wife’s infidelity, 
when he is married, to prevent the consequences of imposition It 
18 a breach of confidence not to tell a friend.” Boswell. “ Would 

you tell Mr. ? ” ' (naming a gentleman who assuredly was 

not in the least danger of such a miserable disgrace, though 
married to a fine woman ) Johnson “ No, Sir, because it would 
do no good he is so sluggish, he d nevei go to parliament and 
get through a divorce ” 

He said of one of our fi lends, “ He is ruining himself without 
pleasure A man who loses at play, or who runs out his fortune at 
court, mal es his estate less, in hopes of making it bigger (I am 
sure of this word, which was often used by him ) but it is a sad 
thing to pass through the quagmire of parsimony, to the gulph of 
ruin To pass over the iloweiy path of extravagance is very 
well ” 

Amongst the numerous prints pasted on the walls of the dining- 
room at hCreatham, was Hogarth s “ Modern Midnight Conver- 
sation " 1 asked him what he knew of Parson Ford, who makes a 
conspicuous figure in the riotous groupe Johnson. “ Sir, he was 
my acquaintance and relation, my mother’s nephew. He had 
purchased a living in the country, but not simoniacally. I never 
saw him but in the countiy I have been told he was a man of 
great parts , very profligate, but I nei er beard he was impious ” 
Boswell. “ Was there not a story of his ghost having appeared ■’ ” 
Johnson “ Sir, it was believed A waiter at the Hummums, in 
which house Ford died, had been absent for some time, and 
returned, not knowing that Fold was dead Going down to the 
cellar, according to the stoiy, he met him , going down again he 
met him a second time When he came up, he asked some of the 
people of the house what Ford could be doing there They told 
him Ford was dead The waiter took a fever, in which he lay for 
some time When he recovered, he said he had a message to 
deliver to some women from Ford, but he was not to tell what, or 
to whom He walked out ; he was followed , but somewhere about 
St Paul’s they lost him He came back, and said he had delivered 
the message, and the women exclaimed, ■ Then we are all undone ' 
Dr Pellet, who was not a credulous man, inquired into the truth of 
this story, and he said, the evidence was irresistible My wife went 
to the Hummums ; (it is a place where people get themselves 

' Un. Thnle wntes m the margin of her copy, ■■ Langtm ” 
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cupped ) I believe she went with intention to hear about this story 
of Ford At first they made difficulty to tell her ; buti after they 
had talked to her, she came away satisfied that it was true. To be 
sure, the man had a fever , and this vision may have been the 
beginning of it But if the message to the women, and their 
behaviour upon it were true as related, there was something super- 
natural. That rests upon his word , and there it remains ” 

After Mrs. Thrale was gone to bed, Johnson and I sat up late. 
We resumed Sir Joshua Reynolds’s argument on Sunday last, that 
a man would be virtuous though he had no other motive than to 
preserve his character. Johnson. " Sir, it is not true for as to 
this world vice does not hurt a man's character.” Boswell " Yea, 
Sir; debauching a friend's wife will." Johnson "No, Sir Who 

thinks the worse of for it ? ” Boswell “ Lord ■ was 

not his friend." Johnson " That is only a circumstance, Sir , a 
slight distinction. He could not get into the house but by Lord 

A man is chosen Knight of the shire, not the less foi 

having debauched ladies ” Boswell. " What, Sir, if he debauched 
the ladies of gentlemen in the county, will not there be a general 
resentment against him?" Johnson “No, Sir He will lose 
those particular gentlemen , but the rest will not trouble their heads 
about It,” (warmly.) Boswell. " Well, bir, I cannot think so " 
Johnson “ Nay, Sir, there is no talking with a man who will 
dispute what everybody knows (angrily.) Don’t you know this ? ” 
Boswell. " No, Sir , and I wish to think better of your country 
than you represent it. I knew in Scotland a gentleman obliged to 
leave it for debauching a lady , and in one of our counties an Earl’s 
brother lost his election, because he had debauched the lady of 
another Earl in that county, and broken the peace of a noble 
family,” 

Still he would not yield He proceeded “ Will you not allow. 
Sir, that vice does not hurt a man's character so as to obstruct his 

prosperity in life, when you know that ,* was loaded 

with wealth and honours , a man who had acquired his fortune by 
such crimes, that his consciousness of them impelled him to cut his 
own throat,” Boswell. " You will recollect. Sir, that Dr Robert- 
son said, he cut his throat because he was weary of still life , little 
things not being sufficient to move his great mind ” Johnson. 
(veiy angry) “ Nay, Sir, what stuff is this ? You had no more 
this opinion after Robertson said it, than before I know nothing 


' These blanks should be filled with * Lord Chvc 
the names of Beauclerk and BoUngbroke 

VOL. 11. » 
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more oflensive than repeating what one knows to be foolish things, 
by way of continuing a dispute, to see what a man will answer, to 
make, him your butt I " (angrier still ) Boswell “ My dear Sir, I 
had no such intention as you seem to suspect ; I had not indeed. 
Might not this nobleman have felt every thing ‘ weary, stale, flat, 
and unprofitable, as Hamlet says ^ " Johnson "Nay, if you are 
to bring in gabble. I'll talk no moie I will not, upon my honour." 
My readers will decide upon this dispute 

Nust morning I stated to Mrs Thrale at breakfast, before he 
came down, the dispute of last night as to the influence of character 
upon suLCL s HI life. She said he was certainly wrong , and told 
me, tl ai a B ironet lost an election m Wales, because he had 
debauchud ihe si-iter of a gentleman in the county, whom he made 
one of his daughters invite as her companion at his seat in the 
country, when his lady and his other childien were in London. But 
she would not encounter Johnson upon the subject. 

I sta.d all this day with turn at Streatham. He talked a great 
deal, in %trj good humour. 

Lookin.! at Messrs Dilly’s splendid edition of Loid Chester- 
field s misccll ineous works, he laughed, and said, " Here now are 
two speeches ascribed to him, both of which were written by me : 
and the best of it is, they have found out that one is like Demos- 
thenes, and the other like Ciceio ’’ 

He censured Lord Karnes's “ Sketches of the History of Man," 
for misrcpicscnting Clarendon s account of the appearance of Sir 
George Villicrs s ghost, as if Claitndon were weakly credulous ; 
when the tiuth is, that Clarendon only sny's, that the story was upon 
a better foundation of credit, than usually such discourses are 
founded upon , nay, speaks thus of the person who was reported to 
ha\c seen the Msion,"the poor roan, if he had been at all uaking," 
which Lord Kames has omitted. He added, " in this book it is 
maintained that virtue is natural to man, and that if we would but 
consult our own hearts we should be virtuous Now after consult- 
ing our own he irts all we can, and with all the helps we have, we 
find how few of us are virtuous This is saying a thing which all 
mankind know not to be true ” Boswell. “ Is not modesty na- 
tural ? '' Johnson " I cannot say. Sir, as we find no people quite 
in a state of nature , but I think the more they are taught, the more 
modest they are. The French are a gross, ill-bred, untaught 
people , a lady there will spit on the floor and rub it with her foot. 
What 1 gained by being in France was, learning to be better satis- 
fied with my own country. Time may be employed to more advan- 
tage from nineteen to twenty-four almost in any way than m 
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travelling ; when you set travelling against mere negation, against 
doing nothing, it is better to be sure , but how much more would a 
young man improve were he to study during those years. Indeed, 
if a young man is wild, and must run after women and bad com- 
pany, It IS better this should be done abroad, as, on his return, he 
can break off such connections, and begin at home a new man, with 
a character to form, and acquaintances to make How little does 
travelling supply to the conversation of any man who has travelled ^ 
how little to Beauclerk ? ” Boswell “ What say you to Lord 

?”i Johnson “I never but once heard him talk of what 

he had seen, and that was of a large serpent in one of the Pyramids 
of Egypt ” Boswell. “ Well, I happened to hear him tell the 
same thing, which made me mention him ” 

I talked of a country life — Johnson “Were I to live in the 
country I would not devote myself to the acquisition of popularity , 
I would live in a much better way, much more happily, I would 
have my time at my own command " Boswell. “ But, Sir, is it 
not a sad thing to be at a distance from all our literary friends ’ ” 
Johnson. “ Sir, you will by and by have enough of this conversa- 
tion, which now delights you so much ” 

As he vv as a zealous friend of subordination, he was at all times 
watchful to repress the vulgar cant against the i.ianneis of the 
great; “ High people, Sir, (said he,) are the best; take a hundred 
ladies of quality, you'll find them better wives, better mothers, more 
willing to sacrifice their own pleasure to their childien, than a 
hundred other women Tradeswomen (I mean the wives of trades- 
men) in the city, who are worth from ten to fifteen thousand pounds, 
are the worst creatures upon the earth, grossly ignorant, and think- 
ing viciousness fashionable. Farmers, I think, aie often woithless 
fellows. Pew lords will cheat, and, if they do, they'll be ashamed 
of it. farmers cheat and are not ashamed of it they have all the 
sensual vices too of the nobility, with cheating into the bargain 
There is as much fornication and adultery amongst farmers as 
amongst noblemen ” Boswfll •* The notion of the world. Sir, 
however is, that the morals of women of quality are worse than 
those m lower stations " Johnson “Yes, Sir, the licentiousness 
of one woman of quality makes more noise than that of a number 
of women in lower stations , then. Sir, you are to consider the 
malignity of women in the city against women of quality, which 
will make them believe any thing of them, such as that they call 


' Refening to Lord Charlemont, who, the stoiy rather too often 
Mr Croker heard, was fond of repeatine 
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their coachmen to bed No, Sir, bo far as I have observed, the 
higher in rank, the richer ladies are, they are the better instructed 
and the moie virtuous " 

This year the Reverend Mr Home published his “ Letter to Mr. 
Dunning, on the English Particle,” Johnson read it, and though 
not treated in it with sufficient respect, he had candour enough to 
say to Mr Seward, ” Weie 1 to make a new edition of my Dic- 
tionary, I would adopt several * of Mr. Home’s etymologies , I hope 
they did not put the dog in the pillory for his libel , he has too much 
literature for that " 

On Saturda} , May i6, I dined with him at Mr Beauclerk's, with 
Mr Langton, Mr Steevens, Dr Higgins, and some others I 
regret very feelingly eveiy instance of my remissness in recording 
his nirmorabiiia , I am afraid it is the condition of humanity (as 
Mr. Windham, of Norfolk, once observed to me, after having made 
an admirable speech in the House of Commons, which was highly 
applauded, but which he afterwards perceived might have been 
better ) ” that we are more uneasy from thinking of our wants, 
than happy in thinking of our acquisitions ” This is an unreason- 
able mode of disturbing our tianquillity, and should be corrected , 
let me then comfort myself with the large treasure of Johnson’s 
conversation which I have preserved for mj own enjoyment and 
that of the world, and let me exhibit what I have upon each occa- 
sion, whether more or less, whether a bulse, or only a few sparks of 
diamond. 

He said, ” Di Mead lived more in the broad sun-shine of life 
than almost any man ” 

The disaster of General Burgoyne’s army was then the common 
topick of conversation It was asked why piling their arms was 
insisted upon as a matter of such consequence, when it seemed to 
be a circumstance so inconsiderable in itself Johnson “ Why, 
Sir, a French authour says, ' II y a beaucoup de puerilitis dans la 
guerre ’ All distinctions are tnfles, because great things can 
seldom occur, and those distinctions are settled by custom. A 
savage would as willingly have his meat sent to him in the kitchen, 
as eat it at the table here , as men become civilised, various modes 
of denoting honourable preference are invented.” 

He this day made the obseivations upon the similaiity between 

* Id Mr Home Tooke's enlargement of that “Letter,” vhich he has since pub- 
lished uith the title of “ Ena uTtpotrra, or, the Diversions of Parley, ” he men- 
tions this compliment, as if Dr Johnson instead of trueral of his etymologies had 
said all His recollection having thus magniiied it, shews how ambitious he was ol 
the approbation of so great a man 
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" Rasselas ’’ and “ Candide," which I have inserted in its proper 
place, when considering his admirable philosophical Romance He 
said "Candide" he thought had more power in it than anything 
that Voltaire had written 

He said, " The lyrical part of Horace never can be perfectly 
translated , so much of the excellence is in the numbers and the 
expression. Francis has done it the best. I'll take his, five out of 
SIX, against them all.” 

On Sunday, May 17, I presented to him Mi FuIIaiton, of Ful- 
larton, who has since distinguished himself so much in India, to 
whom he naturally talked of travels, as Mr Brydone accompanied 
him in his tour to Sicily and Malta He said, '* The informatioi: 
which we have from modern travellers is much more authentick 
than what we had from ancient travellers, ancient travellers 
guessed , modern travellers measure The Swiss admit that there 
is but one errour in Stanyan If Brjdone weie muie attentive to 
his Bible, he would be a good traveller " 

He said, “ Lord Chatham was a Dictator , he possessed the 
power of putting the State in motion; now there is no power, 
all order is relaxed ” Boswell “ Is there no hope of a change to 
the better i”’ Johnson “Why, yes. Sir, when we are weary of 
this relaxation So the City of London will appoint its Mayors 
again by seniority ” Boswell “ But is not that taking a mere 
chance for having a good or a bad May'or ? ” Johnson “Yes, Sir; 
but the evil of competition is greater than that of the worst Mayor 
that can come , besides, there is no more reason to suppose that the 
choice of a rabble will be right, than that chance will be right.” 

On Tuesday, May ig, I was to set out for Scotland in the even- 
ing. He was engaged to dine with me at Mr Dilly’s, I waited upon 
him to remind him of his appointment and attend him thither , he 
gave me some salutary counsel, and recommended vigorous resolu- 
tion against any deviation from moral duty Boswell “ But you 
would not have me to bind myself by a solemn obligation ^ ” John- 
■SON (much agitated) “ What 1 a vow — O, no. Sir, a vow is a 
hornble thing, it is a snare for sin The man who cannot go to 
Heaven without a vow — may go — " Here, standing erect, in the 
middle of his library', and rolling grand, his pause was truly a 
cunous compound of the solemn and the ludicrous , he hali-whistled 
in his usual way, when pleasant, and he paused, as if checked by 
religious awe — Methought he would have added — to Hell — but was 
restrained. I humoured the dilemma “ What < Sir, (said I,) ■ In 
ceelum jusserts ibitj ' ” alluding to his imitation of it, 

" And bid him go to Hell, to Hell he goes ” 
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I had mentioned to him a slight fault in his noble ■■ Imitation of 
the Tenth Satire of Juvenal,” a too near recurrence of the verb 
spread, in his description of the young Enthusiast at College : 

“ Through all his veins the fever of renown, 

Spreads from the strong contagion of the ^own ; 

O’er Bodley's dome his future labours spread. 

And Bacon's mansion trembles o’er his head ” 

He had desired me to change spreads to bums, but for perfect 
authenticity, I now had it done with his own hand * I thought this 
alteration not only cured the fault, but was more poetical, as it 
might carry an illasion to the shirt by which Hercules was inflamed. 

We had a quiet comfortable meeting at Mr Dilly's , nobody 
there but ourselves, Mr Dilly mentioned somebody having wished 
that Milton's “Tractate on Education" should be printed along 
with his Poems in the edition of the English Poets then going on. 
Johnson “ It would be breaking in upon the plan, but would be of 
no great consequence So far as it would be any thing it would be 
wrong Education in England has been in danger of being huit by 
two of Its greatest men, Milton and Locke Milton's plan is im- 
practicable, and I suppose has never been tried Locke’s, I fancy 
has been tried often enough , but is very imperfect, it gives too 
much to one side, and too little to the other, it gives too little to 
litcratuie I shall do what I can for Dr Watts , but my materials 
are very scant) His poems arc by no means his best works, I 
cuinot praise his poetr) itself highly , but I can praise its design ” 

M) illustrious friend and I pa. led with assurances of affectionate 
itgard. 

Johnson maintained a long and int'mate fiiendslup nich Mr. 
Welch, who succeeded the celebrated Henry Fielding as one of 
his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for Westminster , kept a regular 
uflice for the police of that great district, and disehaiged his im- 
portant tiust, for many yeais, faithfully and ably Johnson, who 
had ai c igei and unceasing curiosity to know human life in all its 
variety , told me, that he attended Mi Welch in his office for a 
whole winter, to hear the examinations of the culprits , but that 
he found an almost uniform tenor of misfortune, wretchedness, and 
profli^aLy Mr. Welch s health being impaired, he was advised to 

* The slip or paper on which he made the coirection, is deposited by me m the 
noble hbriiy to which it relates, and to which I have presented other pieces of hia 
hand-wntini; 

Saund LdiUon — Line 28 This piragmpb, and the letter following, with the next 
paragraph, aic shitted back to p 248, and the words after " hteiature," line 6, next 
page, omitlcJ 
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try the effect of a warm climate , and Johnson, by his interest with 
Mr Chamier, procured him leave of absence to go to Italy, and a 
promise that the pension or salary of two hundred pounds a year, 
which Government allowed him, should not be discontinued. Mr 
Welch accordingly went abroad, accompanied by his daughter 
Anne, a young lady of uncommon talents and literature I have 
been fortunate enough, as this work was passing through the press, 
to obtain the following letter ; which, although the first part of my 
narrative of this year was printed off before I received it, will now 
come in with very little deviation from chronological older. 

To Saunders Welch, Esq at the English Coffee-house, Rome 

“ Dear Sir, — To have suffered one of my best and dearest friends 
to pass almost two years in foreign countries without a letter, has a 
very shameful appearance of inattention. But the truth is, that 
there was no particular time in which I had any thing paiticular 
to say , and general express.ons of good will, I hope, our long 
friendship in grown too solid to want 

“ Of publick affairs you have information from the news-papers 
wherever you go, for the English keep no secret, and of other 
things, Mrs. Nollekens informs you My intelligence could there- 
fore be of no use , and Miss Nancy’s letters made it unnecessary 
to write to you for information. I was likewise for some time out 
of humour, to find that motion, and nearer approaches to the sun, 
did not restore your health so fast as I expected. Of your health, 
the accounts have lately been more pleasing , and I have the grati- 
fication of imagining to myself a length of years which I hope you 
have gained, and of which the enjoyment will be improved, by a 
vast accession of images and observations which your journeys and 
various residence have enabled you to make and accumulate You 
have travelled with this felicity, almost peculiar to yourself, that 
your companion is not to part from you at your journey's end , but 
you are to live on together, to help each other's recollection, and to 
supply each other's omissions The world has few greater plea- 
sures than that which two friends enjoy, in tracing back, at some 
distant time, those transactions and events through which they have 
passed together. One of the old man’s miseries is, that he cannot 
easily find a companion able to partake with him of the past You 
and your fellow-traveller have this comfort in store, that your con- 
versation will be not easily exhausted , one will always be glad to 
say what the other will always be willing to hear. 

“ That you may enjoy this pleasure long, your health must have 
your constant attention, I suppose you purpose to return this year 
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There is no need of haste do not come hither before the heighth of 
Bummer, that you may fall gradually into the inconveniences of your 
native climate July seems to be the proper month August and 
September will prepare you for the winter After having travelled 
BO far to find health, you must take care not to lose it at home , and 
I hope a little care will effectually preserve it. 

*■ Miss Nancy has doubtless kept a constant and copious journal. 
She must not expect to be welcome when she returns without a 
great mass of information. Let her review her journal often, and set 
down what she finds herself to have omitted, that she may trust to 
memory as little as possible, for memory is soon confused by a quick 
succession of things , and she will grow every day less confident of 
the truth of he' own narrative, unless she can recur to some wntten 
memorials If she has satisfied herself with hints, instead of full 
representations, let her supply the deficiencies now while her me- 
mory IS yet fresh, and while her father’s memory may help her. If 
she observes this direction, she will not have travelled in vain , for 
she will bring home a book with which she may entertain herself to 
the end of life If it were not now too late, I would advise her to 
note the impression which the first sight of any thing new and won- 
derful made upon her mind Let hei now set her thoughts down as 
she can recollect them , for faint as they may already be, they will 
grow every day fainter 

“ Perhaps I do not flatter myself unreasonably when I imagine 
that you may wish to know something of me. I can gratify your 
benevolence with no account of health The hand of time, or of 
disease, is very heavy upon me I pass restless and uneasy nights, 
hairassed with convulsions of my breast, and flatulencies at my 
stomach , and restless nights make heavy days But nothing will 
be mended by complaints, and therefore I will make an end When 
we meet, we will try to forget oar cares and our maladies, and con- 
tribute, as we can, to the cheerfulness ol each other If I had gone 
with you, I believe I should have been better, but I do not know 
that It was in my power. 1 am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam Johnson. 

“Feh 3, 1778 " 

This letter, while it gives admirable advice how to travel to the 
best advantage, and will therefore be of very general use, is another 
eminent proof of Johnson’s warm and affectionate heart.* 

* The fnendship betveen Mr 'Welch and him was unbroken Mr Welch died 
not many months betoie him, and bequeathed him five guineas for a nog, which 
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I wrote to him on the a5th of May, from Thorpe, in Yorkshire, 
one of the seats of Mr Bosville, and gave him an account of my 
having passed a day at Lincoln, unexpectedly, and therefore without 
having any letters of introduction, but that I had been honoured 
with civilities from the Reverend Mr Simpson, an acquaintance of 
his, and Captain Broadley, of the Lincolnshire Militia; but more 
particularly from the Reverend Dr. Gordon, the Chancellor, who 
first received me with great politeness as a stranger, and when I 
had informed him who I was, entertained me at his house with the 
most flattering attention, I also expressed the pleasure with which 
I had found that our worthy friend Langton was highly esteemed in 
his own county town 


To Dr Samuel Johnson 

Edinburgh, June i8, 1778 

“ My dear Sir, — 

****** ^^ 

" Since my return to Scotland, I have been again at Lanark, 
and have had more conversation with Thomson's sister It is 
strange that Murdoch, who was his intimate friend, should have 
mistaken his mother's maiden name, which he says was Hume, 
whereas Hume was the name of his grandmother by the mother's 
side His mother’s name was Beatrix Trotter,* a daughter of Mr 
Trotter, of Fogo, a small proprietor of land Thomson had one 
brother, whom he had with him in England as his amanuensis; 
but he was seized with a consumption, and having returned to 
Scotland, to tiy what his native air would do for him, died young 
He had three sisters, one married to Mr, Bell, minister of the parish 
of Strathaven , one to Mr Craig, father of the ingenious architect, 
who gave the plan of the New 'Town of Edinburgh , and one to Mr. 
Thomson, master of the grammar-school at Lanark He was of a 
humane and benevolent disposition , not only sent valuable presents 
to his sisters, but an yearly allowance in money, and was always 
wishing to have it in his power to do them more good Lord 
Lyttelton's observation, that ‘ he lothed much to write,' was veiy 
true His letters to his sister, Mrs Thomson, were not frequent, 
and in one of them he says, • All my friends who know me, know 
how backward I am to write letters , and never impute the negli- 

Johnson received with tenderness, as a kind memorial His regard was constant for 
his Tncnd Mr Welch's daughters , of whom, Jane is manned to Mr Nollehens the 
Etatuaiy, whose ment is too well known to require any praise from me 
• Dr Johnson was by no means attentive to minute accuracy lu his " Lives of the 
Poets , ” for notwithstanding my having detected this mistake, he has conhnned it. 
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gence of my hand to the coldness of ray heart.’ I send you a copy 
of the last letter which she had from him, she never heard that he 
had any intention of {,oing into holy orders From this late inter- 
view with his sister, I think much more favourably of him, as I hope 
you will. I am eager to see more of your Prefaces to the Poets , 1 
solace myself with the few proof-sheets which I have. 

I send another parcel of Lord Hailes’s ‘ Annals,’ which you 
will plea e to return to me as soon as you conveniently can. He 
says, ‘he wishes you would cut a little deeper,’ but he may be 
proud that there is so little occasion to use the critical knife. I 
ever am, my dear Sir, 

“ Youi faithful and aftectionate humble servant, 

“jAMts Bosweli. ” 

Mr Langton has been pleased, at my request, to favour me with 
some particulars of Dr Johnson’s visit to Warley Camp, where this 
gentleman was at the time stationed, as a Capliin m the Lincoln- 
shire militia I shall give them in his own words in a letter 
to me. 

“ It was in the summer of the jear 1778, that he complied with 
my invitation to come down to the Camp at Warley, and he staid 
with me about a week, the scene appeared, notwithstanding a gieat 
degree of ill health that he seemed to labour under, to interest and 
amuse him, as agreeing with th\. disposition that I believe you 
know he constantly manifcst..d towards enquiring into subjects of 
the militaiy kind He sate, with a patient degree of attention, 
to observe the proceedings of a regimental court martial, that hap- 
pened to be called in the time of his stay with us and one night, 
as late as at eleven o'clock, he accompanied the Major of the regi 
ment m going what are stjled the Rounds, where he might observe 
the forms of visiting the guards, for the seeing that they and their 
sentnes are ready in their duty on then several posts He took 
occasion to converse at times on military topicks, one in particular, 
that 1 see the mention of, in your ‘Journal of a Tour to the 
Hebrides,' which lies open before me,' as to gun-powder , which 
he spoke of to the same effect, in part, that you relate 

" On one occasion, when the legiment were going through their 
exercise, he went quite close to the men at one of the extremities of 
it, and watched all their practices attentively , and, when he came 
away, his remark was, 'The men indeed do load their musquets and 
■ Third EdiUoo, p 1 1 1, 


■ An admirable subject lor a painter 
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fire with wonderful celerity.' He was likewise particular in requir- 
ing to know what was the weight of the musquet-balls m use, and 
within what distance they might be expected to take effect when 
fired off. 

“ In walking among the tents, and observing the difference 
between those of the officers and private men, he said that the 
superiority of accommodation of the better conditions of life, to 
that of the inferiour ones, was never exhibited to him in so distinct 
a view. The civilities paid to him m the camp were, from the 
gentlemen of the Lincolnshire regiment, one of the officers of which 
accommodated him with a tent in which he slept ; and from 
General Hall, who very courteously invited him to dine with him, 
where he appeared to be very well pleased with his entertainment, 
and the civilities he received on the part of the General , " the 
attention likewise of the General’s aid-de-camp. Captain Smith, 
seemed to be very Welcome to him, as appeared by their engaging 
in a great deal of discourse together The gentlemen of the East 
York regiment likewise on being informed of his coming, solicited 
his company at dinner, but by that time he had fixed his departure, 
so that he could not comply with the invitation.” 

To James Boswfll, Bsq 

" Dear Sir, — I have received two letters from you, of which the 
second complains of the neglect shown to the first You must not 
tye your friends to such punctual correspondence You have all 
possible assurances of my affection and esteem , and there ought to 
be no need of reiterated professions When it may happen that I 
can give you either counsel or comfort, 1 hope it will never happen 
to me that 1 should neglect you, but you must not think me 
criminal or cold if I say nothing, when I have nothing to say 

“ You are now happy enough Mrs. Boswell is recovered , and I 
congratulate you upon the probability of her long life. If general 
approbation will add any thing to your enjoyment, I can tell you 
that I have heard you mentioned as a man whom every body likes I 
think life has little more to give 

“ ^ has gone to his regiment. He has laid down his 

coach, and talks of making more contractions of his expence how 
he will succeed I know not It is difficult to reform a household 
gradually ; it may be better done by a system totally new. I am 

• When I one day at Court expresaed to General Hall my sense of the honour he 
had done my fiiend, he pohtely answered, “ Sir, I did myulf honour " 

* Langton. 
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«fraid he haa always something to hide When we pressed him to 
go to he objected the necessity of attending his naviga- 

tion ,* yet he could talk of going to Aberdeen, a place not much 
nearer his navigation I believe he cannot bear the thought of 

living at in a state of diminution ; and of appearing among 

the gentlemen of the neighbourhood shorn of hts beams This is 
natural, but it is cowardly What I told him of the encreasing 
expence of a growing family seems to have struck him. He cer- 
tainly had gone on with very confused views, and we have, I think, 
shown him that he is wrong , though, with the common deficience 
of adviseis, we have not shown him how to do right 
“ I wish you would a little correct or restrain your imagination, 
and imagine that happiness, such as life admits, may be had at 
othei places as well as London. Without asserting Stoicism, it 
may be said, that it is our business to exempt ourselves as much as 
we can from the power of external things There is but one solid 
basis of happiness , and that is, the reasonable hope of a happy 
futurity. This may be had every where 

“ I do not blame your preference of London to other places, for 
It IS really to be preferred, if the choice is free , but few have the 
choice of their place, or their manner of life , and mere pleasure 
ought not to be the prime motive of action 

“ Mrs Thrale, poor thing, has a daughter. Mr Thrale dislikes 
the times, like the rest of us Mrs Williams is sick , Mrs Des- 
moubss IS poor I have miserable nights Nobody is well but 
Mr ^evett. 1 am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most, &c 

" Sam Johnson. 

" London, Jul} 3, 17T8” 

In the course of this year there was a difference between him and 
his friend Mr. Strahan , the particulars of which it is unnecessary 
to relate Their reconciliation was communicated to me in a letter 
from Mr Strahan, in the following words : 

" The notes I shewed you that past between him and me were 
dated in March last The matter lay dormant till July 27, when he 
wrote to me as follows : 

To William Strahan, Esq. 

' Sir,— I t would be very foolish for us to continue strangers 
any longer. You can never by persistency make wrong right. 

' Langton shows, refen to a caiuU in which he was 

* His •' naiigaUon,'' as Mr Croker interested 
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If I resented too acrimoniously, I resented only to yourself 
Nobody ever saw or heard what I wrote. You saw that my 
anger was over, for in a day or two I came to your house. 
I have given you longer time , and 1 hope you have made 
BO good use of it, as to be no longer on evil terms with. Sir, 

•Your, &c 

‘ Sam Johnson ’ 

On this I called upon him, and he has since dined with me." 

After this time, the same friendship as formerly continued be- 
tween Dr Johnson and Mr. Strahan My friend mentioned to me a 
little circumstance of his attention, which, though we may smile at 
It, must be allowed to have its foundation in a nice and true know- 
ledge of human life. " When I write to Scotland, (said he,) I employ 
Strahan to frank my letters, that he may have the consequence of 
appearing a Parliament-man among his countrymen.” 

To Captain Langton,* at Warley Camp 

“ Dear Sir, — When I recollect how long ago I was received with 
so much kindness at Warley Common, I am ashamed that I have 
not made some enquiries after my friends 

" Pray how many sheep-stealers did you convict 7 and how did you 
punish them 7 When are you to be cantoned in better habitations? 
The air grows cold, and the ground damp Longer stay m the 
camp cannot be without much danger to the health ot the common 
men, if even the officers can escape 

"You see that Dr. Percy is now Dean of Carlisle, about five 
hundred a year, with a power of presenting himself to some good 
living. He IS provided for. 

"The session of the club is to commence with that of the parlia- 
ment, Mr Banks desires to be admitted , he will be a very 
honourable accession 

" Did the King please you 7 The Coxheath men, I think, have 
some reason to complain : Reynolds says your camp is better than 
theirs. 

" I hope you find yourself able to encounter this weather Take 
care of your own health , and, as you can, of your men. Be pleased 
to make my compliments to all the gentlemen whose notice I 
have had, and whose kindness I have experienced. I am, dear Sir, 
“Your most humble servant, 

"Oet 31, 1778” " Sam. Johnson 

* Dr Johnson here addresses his worthy Tnend, Bennet Langton, Eao. by bis 
title, as s Captain of the Lmcolnshiie militia 
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I wrote to him on the i8th of August, the iSth of September, and 
the 6th of November , informing him of my having had another 
son bom, whom I had called James ; that I had passed some time 
at Auchinleck , that the Countess of Loudoun, now in her ninety* 
ninth year, was as fresh as when he saw her, and remembered him 
with respect ; and that his mother by adoption, the Countess of 
Eglintoune, had said to me, " Tell Mr Johnson I love him exceed- 
ingly , ” that I had again suffered much from bad spirits , and that 
as It \/as very long since I heard from him, I was not a little 
uneasy 

The continuance of his regard for his friend Dr. Burney, appears 
from the following letters * 

To the Reverend Dr WnErLER, Oxford. 

•' Dear Sir — Dr Burney, who brings this paper, is engaged in 
a History of Musick , and having been told by Dr Maikham of 
some MSS. relating to his subject, which are in the library of your 
College, IS desirous to examine them He is my friend, and there- 
fore I take the liberty of intreating your favour and assistance in 
his enquiry ' and can assure you, with great confidence, that if you 
knew him he would nut viant any intervenient solicitation to obtain 
the kindness of one who loves teaming and virtue as you love 
them 

“ I have been flattering myself all the summer with the hope of 
paying my annual visit to my friends, but something has obstructed 
me , 1 still hope not to be long without seeing you. I should be 
glad of a little literary talk , and glad to shew you, by the frequency 
of my visits, how eagerly 1 love it, when you talk it. 1 am, dear 
Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

London, Nov 2,1778” 

To the Reverend Dr Edwards, Oxford. 

" Sir, — The bearer. Dr Burney, has had some account of a 
Welsh Manuscript in the Bodleian library, from which he hopes to 
gam some materials for his History of Musick , but, being ignorant 
of the language, is at a loss where to find assistance. 1 make no 
doubt but you. Sir, can help him through his difficulties, and there- 
fore take the liberty of recommending him to your favour, as I arp 
sure you will And him a man worthy of every civility that can be 
shewn, and every benefit that can be conferred. 
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" But we must not let Welsh dnve us from Greek. What cornea 
of Xenophon ? If you do not like the trouble of publishing the 
book, do not let your commentaries be lost , contnve that they 
may be published somewhere I am, Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“Sam Johnson. 

‘'Ldadon, Nov j, 1778 " 

These letters procured Dr Burney great kindness and friendly 
offices from both of these gentlemen, not only on that occasion, 
but in future visits to the university. The same year Dr. Johnson 
not only wrote to Dr Joseph Warton in favour of Dr. Burney's 
youngest son, who was to be placed in the college there, but accom- 
panied him to Winchester, when he went thither. 

We surely cannot but admire the benevolent exertions of this great 
and good man, especially when we consider how grievously he was 
affiicted with bad health, and how uncomfortable his home was 
made by the perpetual jarring of those whom he charitably accom- 
modated under his roof He has sometimes suffered me to talk 
jocularly of his groupe of females, and call them his Seragbo He 
thus mentions them, together with honest Levett, in one of his 
letters to Mrs Thrale .* “ Williams hates every body , Levett hates 
Desmoulins, and does not love Williams , Desmoulins hates them 
both , Poll * loves none of them ” 

To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, — It is indeed a long time since I wrote, and I think 
you have some reason to complain , however, you must not let 
small things distuib you, when you have such a fine addition to 
your happiness as a new boj , and I hope your lady's health restored 
by bringing him It seems very probable that a little care will now 
restore her, if any remains of her complaints aie left 

“ You seem, if I understand your letter, to be gaining ground at 
Auchinleck, an me. dent that would give me great delight. 

« « H- * * iT 

“ When any fit of anxiety, or gloominess, or perversion of mind, 
lays hold upon you, make it a rule not to publish it by complaints, 
but exert your whole care to hide it , by endeavouring to hide it, 
you will drive it away Be always busy. 

“ The Club is to meet with the parliament ; we talk of electing 
Banks, the traveller ; he will be a reputable member. 


• Vol II page 38 


^ Misa CannichaeL 
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“ Lengton has been encamped with his company of militia on 
Warley-common , 1 spent live days amongst them , he signalized hini' 
self as a diligent officer, and has very high respect in the regiment. 
He presided when I was there at a court-martial ; he is now quar- 
tered in Hertfordshire , fais lady and little ones are in Scotland 
Paoli came to the camp and commended the soldiers 

" Of myself 1 have no great matter to say, my health is not re 
stored, my nights are restless and tedious. The best night that I 
have had these twenty years was at Fort-Augustus 

“ 1 hope soon to send you a few lives to read I am, dear Sir, 

“ Your most ahectionate, 

“Nov 21, 1778 ’■ “ Sam. Johnson. 

About this time Mr John Hussey, who had been some time in 
trade, and is now a clergyman of the Church of England, being 
about to undertake a journey to Aleppo, and other parts of the 
East, which he accomplished. Dr. Johnson honoured him with 
the following letter. 


To Mr. John Hussey. 

•• Dear Sir, — I have sent you the ‘ Grammar,’ and have left you 
two books more, by which I hope to be remembered, write my name 
in them , we may perhaps see each other no more, you part with 
my good wishes, nor do I despair of seeing you return Let no 
opportunities of vice corrupt you , let no bad example seduce you , 
let the blindness of Mahometans confinn you in Christianity. Goo 
bless you, I am, dear Sir, 

“Your afiectionate humble servant, 

“Dec. 29 1778 ” "Sam Johnson 

Johnson this year expressed great satisfaction at the publication 
of the first volume of “ Discourses to the Royal Academy," by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, whom he always considered as one of his literary 

* Notwithstanding all my anxious attention to chronological cider, I find that I 
have ascnbed to this year tsee page 246,) the pubhcaUon of hu Prefaces to the Poets, 
which m fact came out early m the next year * 

Second Edttion — Dde above note 

Cor et Ad — Line 13 read — " the Reveiend Mr John Hussey " 

Ibid — Lme 14 For * is now" read “was then 

Itid —Lme 16 After " Johnson ’ read “ with whom he had long been m habits 
of mlimacy " * 


* A fiesh proof that Mr Baldwm’s 
pimten did not deserve Mr Boswell's 
nigh praise, as this note is not relened 
to m the text The reference is probably 
from the words “ few hves to read ” 


' Malone has shaped the sentence thus - 
"(who had long been m habits of mti* 
macy with him) ” This is a fair specimen 
of what Boswell and editors called 
“ settling the text " 
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Bchool. Much praise indeed is due to those excellent Discourses, 
which are so universally admired, and for which the authour lately 
received from the Empress of Russia a gold snuff-box, adorned with 
her profile in has rehef, set in diamonds , and containing what la 
infinitely more valuable, a slip of paper, on which are wntten with 
her Imperial Majesty's own hand, the following words. “Pour le 
Chevalier Reynolds en temoignage du contentement qut fat ressentie 
d la lecture de ses excelleus dtscours sur la peinture ” 

In 1779, Johnson proceeded, at intervals, in writing his “ Lives of 
the Poets " 

On the 22nd of January, I wrote to him on several topicks, and 
mentioned that as he had been so good as to permit me to have the 
prooi sheets of his “ Lives of the Poets,” I had written to his ser- 
vant, Francis, to take care of them for me. 

Mr. Boswell to Dr. Johnson. 

“ Edinburgh, Feb 2, 1779 

Mv DEAR Sir, — G arrick's death is a striking event , not that we 
should be surprised with the death of any man, who has lived sixty- 
two years But because there was a vivacity in our late celebrated 
friend, which drove away the thoughts of death from any association 
with him, I am sure you will be tenderly affected with his departure ; 
and I would wish to hear from you upon the subject I was obliged 
to him m my days of effervescence in London, when poor Derrick 
was my governour , ' and since that time I received many civilities 
from him Do you remember how pleasing it was, when I received 
a letter from him at Inverary, upon our first return to civilized living 
after our Hebridean journey. 1 shall always remember him with 
affection as well as admiration. 

“On Saturday last, being the 30th of January, I drank coffee and 

Second Edition — Line 9 The paragraph u removed, and the following aubsti- 
tuted **Thi5 year, Johnson gave tlie world a luminous proof that the vigour of his 
mind in all its faculties, whether memory, jndgeineut, or imagination, was not in the 
least abated , for this year came out the first four volumes of his ' Prefaces, bio- 
graphical and cnbcal, to the most eminent of the English Poets,' • published by the 
booaselleia of London The reipaimng volumes came out m the year 1780 The 
Poets were selected by the severm booksellers who had the honorary copy nght, 
which IS still pieserved among them by mutual compact, notwithstanding the decision 
of the House of Lords against the perpetuity of Literary Property We have his 
own authority, that by his recommendation the poems of Blackmore, Watts, Pomfret, 
and Yalden, were added to the collection Of this work I shall speak more particu- 
larly heiealler.” 


‘ “Demck washis governor, as he has in his house, and introduced him to the 
pleasantly expressed It Lord Egliiiton great, the gay, and the ingenious.' — 
insisted that he should have an apartment Memoir, Europ ildg 

VDL. |X< 
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old port, and had solemn conversation with the Reverend Mr. Fal- 
coner, a non-juring bishop, a very learned and worthy man. He 
gave two toasts, which you will believe I drank with cordiality. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson and Flora Macdonald. I sat about four hours with 
him, and it was really as if 1 had been living in the last century. 
The bpiscopal Church of Scotland, though faithful to the royal 
house of Stuart, has never accepted of any congi d’ihre, since the 
Re\olution ; it is the only true Episcopal Church in Scotland, as it 
has Its own succession of bishops. For as to the episcopal clergy 
who take the oaths to the present goveinment, they indeed follow 
the rites of the Church of England, but, as Bishop Falconer ob- 
served, they are not Bpiscopals , for they are under no bishop, as 
a bishop cannot have authority beyond his diocese. 

“ This venerable gentleman did me the honour to dine with me 
yesterday, and he laid his hands upon the heads of my little ones. 
We had a good deal of curious literary conversation, particularly 
about Mr. Thomas Kuddiinan, with whom he lived in great 
friendship. 

" Any flesh instance of the uncertainty of life mikes one embrice 
more closely a valuable fiiend. My dear and much respected Sir, 
may God pieseive you long in this world while I am in it. 1 am 
ever, 

“ Your much obliged, 

“ And alTectionate humble servant, 

" James Boswell.” 

On the 33d of February I wrote to him again, complaining of 
Ins silence, as I had heard he was ill, and had written to Mr Thiale 
for information concerning him , and 1 announced my intention of 
soon being again in London. 


To James Boswell, Esq. 

“Dear Sir, — ^Vhv should you take such delight to make a 
bustle, to wnte to Mr Thrale that I am negligent, and to Francis 
to do what IS so sery unnecessaiy. Thrile, you may be sure, cared 
not about it ,1 and I shall spare Francis the trouble, by ordering 
a set both of the Lives and Poets to dear Mrs. Boswell,* in 
acknowledgement of her marmalade. Persuade her to accept them, 

■ He sent a set degantly bound and gilt, wbich was leceiTed as a vety handsome 
present 

* “To be sure he did not "—JJri fioai, Margmalia. 
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and accept them kindly. If I thought she would receive them 
Bcornfully, I would send them to Mibb Boswell, who, I hope, has 
yet none of her mamma's ill-will to me. 

“ I would send sets of Lives, four volumes, to some other friends, 
to Lord Hailes first His second volume hes by my bed-side, a 
book surely of great labour, and to every just thinker of great 
delight. Write me word to whom I shall send besides , would it 
please Lord Auchinleck 7 Mrs Thrale waits in the coach i 

“ 1 am, dear Sir, &c 

*' Sam Johnson. 

•■March 13, 1779 ” 

This letter crossed me on the road to London, where I arrived 
on Monday, March 15 , and next morning at a late hour, found Dr. 
Johnson sitting over his tea, attended by Mrs Desmoulins Mr. 
Levett, and a clergyman, who had come to submit some poetical 
pieces to his revision It is wonderful what a number and variety 
of writers, some of them even unknown to him, prevailed on his 
good-nature to look over their works, and suggest corrections and 
improvements My arrival interrupted for a little while, the im- 
portant business of this true representative of Bayes, upon its being 
resumed, I found that the subject under immediate consideration 
was a translation, yet in manusenpt, of the Carmen Seculare of 
Horace, which had this year been set to musick, and performed as a 
publick entertainment in London, for the joint benefit of Monsieur 
Fhilidor and Signor Baietti When Johnson had done reading, 
the authour asked him bluntly, *' If upon the whole it was a good 
translation?" Johnson, whose regard for truth was uncommonly 
strict, seemed to be puzzled for a moment, what answer to make, 
as he certainly could not honestly commend the performance with 
exquisite address he evaded the question thus, " Sir, I do not sav 
that It may not be made a very good translation " Here nothing 
whatever in favour of the performance was affirmed, and yet the 
writer was not shocked. A printed '• Ode to the Warlike Genius of 
Britain,” came next in review , the bard was a lank bony figure, 
with short black hair , he was wnthing himself in agitation, while 
Johnson read, and shewing his teeth in a grin of earnestness, 
exclaimed in broken sentences, and in a keen sharp tone, “ Is that 
poetry, Sir? — Is it Pindar?”’ Johnson. “Why, Sir, there is here 

• “ 'Which he cared no more for than observation, refen to a Mr Tasker, as 
her husband cared about Boswell's Mr Croker learned from Mr DTsraeh 
anxiety ” — Jfn Haza, Jfargtnaita. ThedesenpCionwas somarvellously faith- 

’ This admirable sketch, which does fhl, that by it he was enabled to recog- 
the highest credit to Boswell’s poweiu of ni» the clergyman at a watering-place. 

23 — 2 
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■ great deal of what la called poetry ” Then turning to me, the 
poet cried, " My muse has not been long upon the town, and (point- 
ing to the Ode) it trembles under the hand of the great critick " 
Johnson in a tone of displeasure asked him, " Why do you praise 
Anson 7 ” I did not trouble him by asking his reason for this 
question He proceeded, “ Here is an errour. Sir , you have made 
Genius feminine” — "Palpable, Sir, (cried the enthusiast) I know 
It. But (in d lower tone) it was to pay a compliment to the Duchess 
of Devonshire, with which her Grace was pleased She is walking 
across Coxheath, in the military uniform, and I suppose her to be 
the Genius of Britain " Johnson " Sir, you are giving a reason 
for it, but that will not make it right You may have a reason why 
two and two should make five, but they will still make but four.” 

Although I was several times with him in the couise of the 
following days, such it seems were my occupations, or such my 
negligence, that I have preserved no memorial of his conversation 
till Friday, March 26, when I visited him He said he expected to 
be attacked on account of his " Lives of the Poets." “ However 
(said he) I would rather be attacked than unnoticed For the worst 
thing you can do to an authour is to be silent as to his works. An 
assault upon a town IS a bad thing, but starving it is still worse, 
an assault may be unsuccessful , you may have more men killed 
than you kill, but if you staive the town you are sure of a 
victory ” 

Talking of a friend of our's associating with persons of very 
discordant pnnciples and characters , I said he was a very universal 
man, quite a man of the world. Johnson “Yes, Sir , but one may 
be so much a man of the world as to be nothing in the world 1 
remember a passage in Goldsmith's • Vicar of Wakefield,’ which 
he was afterwards fool enough to expunge ; ' I do not love a man 
who 16 zealous for nothing ' ’ Boswell. " That was a fine pas- 
sage ” Johnson “Yes, Sir there was another fine passage too, 
which he struck out : ‘ When I was a young man, being anxious to 
distinguish myself, I was perpetually starting new propositions 
But I soon gave this over , for, I found that generally what was 
new was false ' ” ' I said I did not like to sit with people of whom 
I had not a good opinion Johnson “ But you must not indulge 
your delicacy too much , or you will be a t£te a tite man all your 
life." 


' "Dr says Malone, “lus note by Dr Johnson, not recollecting that it 

introduced in a former page, has men- occurred here ” The remark, however, 
tioned this circumstance, concermng does occur in the novel. 

Gdidanuth, as communicated to him 
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Oanng my stay in London, this spnng, 1 find I was unaccount- 
ably negligent in preserving Johnson’s sayings, more so than at 
any time when I was happy enough to have an opportunity of 
hearing his wisdom and wit There is no help for it now. I must 
content myself with presenting such scraps as I have But I am 
nevertheless ashamed and vexed to think how much has been lost 
It is not that there was a bad crop this year, but that I was not 
sufficiently careful in gathenngitin. I, therefore, in some instances 
can only exhibit a few detached fiagments 
Talking of the wonderful concealment of the authour of the 
celebrated letters signed Junius , he said, “ I should have believed 
Burke to be Junius, because I know no man but Burke who is 
capable of writing these letters , but Burke spontaneously denied 
It to me- The case would have been different had I asked him if 
he was the authour , a man so questioned, as to an anonymous 
publication, may think he has a right to deny it " 

He observed that his old friend, Mr Sheridan, had been 
honoured with extraordinary attention m his own counlry, by 
having had an exception made in his favour in an Irish Act of 
Parliament concerning insolvent debtors " To be thus singled 
out (said he) by a legislature, as an object of publick consideration 
and kindness, is a proof of no common merit 


' There has been a singular miscon- 
ception as to this transaction Mr Croko’ 
says bluntly that Johnson had been 
misinformed ** Samuel Whyte, in his 
MisctUany^ p 29, while attempting to 
confute Johnson's statement, proves that 
be is substantiaUy nght The course 
waS| that a debtor petitiomng the Par- 
hament should have his petition signed 
by a number of his creditors Whyte, 
who presented the petition m bhendan's 
absence, could not, up to the last mo- 
ment, succeed in getting a single name 
George Faulkner, who had piomiscd to 
sign, refused. What followed u thus 
desenhed — 

*■ John Monck Mason, Esq m the 
Chair 

**The late Lord Viscount Doneraile, 
and the present Lord Viscount North- 
land, his earliest and most steady patrons, 
then m the Commons, received lum 
at the door, and taking him by 
e hand announced him to the Com- 
mittee, saymg, * Here comes the worthy 
Petitioner for Mr Shendan.' This was 
an encouragmg reception, and the pre- 
lude to a more signal instance of favour 


m the sequel Standing at the foot of 
the tabic, the Book, as is the usage, was 
handed to him , but the test of an 
dant was dispensed with 

'*Mr Tottenham immediately rose, 
and addressiug the Chair, expali itcd at 
some length on the purport of the Pe- 
tition before them, and the extraordi- 
nary circumstance of its introduction to 
the House A Creditor petitioning the 
Legislature in behalf of his Debtor, he 
observed, was very much out of the 
usual course, and the single instance of 
the kind, he believed, that ever solicited 
the attention of Parliament Among 
other encomiums, of which be was by 
no means sparing, he said, it was a 
spinled and laudable exertion of fnend- 
&hip, evidently proceedmg from a disin- 
terred principle, and in hu opinion 
mented particular consideration and re- 
spect , adding, ‘ / therefore move you^ 
that Petitioner shall not he put to his 
OATH , hut the Pacts set forth in his Pe~ 
Mion be admitted simply on his WonD.' 
His motion was seconded by an instan- 
taneous, Ay ' Ay ' without a dissenting 
voice A few questions were then piit» 
purely as it were for form’s sake, and 
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At Streatham, on Monday, March 29, at breakfast he maintained 
that a father had no right to control the inclinations of his daughters 
in marriage 

On Wednesday, March 31, when I visited him, and confessed an 
excess of which I had very seldom been guilty , that I had spent a 
whole night in playing at cards, and that I could not look back on 
It with satisfaction. Instead of a harsh animadversion, he mildly 
said, " Alas, Sir, on how few things can we look back with satis- 
faction ” 

On Thursday, April 1, he commended one of the Dukes of Devon- 
shire for “ a dogged veracity ”* He said too, “London is nothing 
to some people , but to a man whose pleasure is intellectual, London 
IS the place. And there is no place where ceconomy can be so well 
practised as in London More can be had here for the money, 
even by ladies, than any where else You cannot play tricks with 
your fortune in a small place , you must make an uniform appear- 
ance Here a lady may have well-furnished apartments, and 
elegant dress, without any meat in her kitchen ’’ 

I was amused by considering with how much ease and coolness 
he could write or talk to a friend, exhorting him not to suppose that 
happiness was not to he found as well in other places as in London ; 
when he himself was at all times sensible of its being, compaia- 
tively speaking, a heaven upon earth The truth is, that by those 
who from sagacity, attention, and expenence, have learnt the full 
advantage of London, its pre-eminence over every other place, not 
only for variety of enjoyment, but for comfort, will be felt with a 
philosophical exultation The freedom from remark and petty 
censure, with which life may be passed there, is a circumst'<pee 
which a man who knows the teiring restraint of a narrow circle 
must relish highly. Mr Burke, whose orderly and amiable domes- 
tick habits might make the eye of observation less irksome to him 
than to most men, said once very pleasantly, in my hearing, 
"Though I have the honour to represent Bristol, I should not like 
to live thcie , I should be obliged to be so much upon my s^ond 
behaviour ” In London, a man may live in splendid society at one 
time, and in frugal retirement another, without animadversion. 

* iiri. p 228 ol tins VdIuidc. 


Petitioner was dismissed with repeated 
testimonies of appLiuse and congratula- 
tions of success ’’ 

II IS to this compliment that Johnson 
alludes Mr Croker refers to the Sche- 


dule tp the Irish Sla/ittes, where he fiada 
Sheiitlms name, with I20 others, and 
argues that an “attention” extended to 
Bo many, would not have been much 
of an mdulgence This would havu 
been the reverse of a compliment. 
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There, and there alone, a man's own house is truly his castle, m 
which he can be in perfect safety from intrusion whenever he pleases. 
1 never shall forget how well this was expressed to me one day by 
Mr Meynell : “ The chief advantage of London (said he) is, that 
a man is always so near hts burrow." 

He said of one of his old acquaintances, “ He is very fit for a 
travelling governour. He knows French very well. He is a man 
of good principles ; and there would be no danger that a young 
gentleman should catch his manner , for it is so very bad, that it must 
be avoided. In that respect he would be like the drunken Helot 
On Friday, April 2, being Good-Fnday, I visited him in the 
morning as usual , and finding that we insensibly fell into a train 
of ridicule upon the foibles of one of our friends, a very worthy 
man, 1, by way of a check, quoted some good admonition from 
“The Government of the Tongue," that very pious book. It 
happened also remarkably enough, that the subject of the sermon 
preached to us to-day by Dr Burrows, the rector of St Clement 
Danes, upon the certainty that at the last day we must give an 
account of “ the deeds done in the body , " and, amongst various 
acts of culpability he mentioned evil-speaking. As we were moving 
slowly along in the croud from church, Johnson j'ogged my elbow, 
and said, “ Did you attend to the sermon ’ " — “ Yes, Sir, (said I,) it 
was very applicable to us " He, however, stood upon the defen- 
sive “ Why, Sir, the sense of ndicule is given us, and may be 
lawfully used. The authour of ‘ The Government of the Tongue ’ 
would have us to treat all men alike " 

In the interval between morning and evening service, he endea- 
voured to employ himself earnestly in devotional exercises , and, 
as he has mentioned in his “ Prayers and Meditations,” * gave me 
"Les Pensies de Pascal," that I might not interrupt him. I pre- 
serve the book with reverence. His presenting it to me is marked 
upon it with his own hand, and I have found in it a truly divine 
unction. We went to church again in the afternoon 

On Saturday, April 3, I visited him at night, and found him 
sitting in Mrs Williams’s room, with her, and one who he after- 

• Page 173 

Second Edxitom —Ex line lo add, '* A gentleman has informed me, that Johnson 
Slid of the same person, * Sir, he has the most inverted mideiitanding of any man 
whom 1 have ever known * " * 


' Mr Crdker thinks Elphinstone fa 
intended, but the desenpUoD applies 
forably to Baretti 

■ On Una passage Sin Pioza writes, 
in the margin, have a notion it waa 


the Rev Mr Meoce, of whom I heard 
Johnson say to old Burney, *Sir, Mence is 
a man who should be stuck upon a pole 
and a large wntmg under him to say. 
Do nothug as Mence does it* 
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wards told me was a natural son of the second Lord Southwell.* 
The table had a singular appearance, being covered with a hetero- 
geneous assemblage of oysters and porter for his company, and tea 
for himself. I mentioned my having heard an eminent physician, 
who was himself a Christian, argue in favour of universal tolera- 
tion, and maintain, that no man could be hurt by another man's 
differing from him in opinion. Johnson. “ Sir, you are to a certain 
degree hurt by knowing that even one man does not believe." 

On Easter-day, after solemn service at St. Paul’s, 1 dined with 
him Mr Allen the printer was also his guest He was uncom- 
monly silent, and I have not written down any thing, except a 
single curious fact, which, having the sanction of his inflexible 
veracity, may be received as a striking instance of human insen- 
sibility and inconsideration As he was passing by a fishmonger 
who was skinning an eel alive, he heard him “ cuise it, because it 
would not lye still." 

On Wednesday, April 7 , I dined with him at Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds's. I have not marked what company was there Johnson 
harangued upon the qualities of different liquors , and spoke with 
great contempt of claret, as so weak, that “ a man would be drowned 
by It before it made him drunk." He was persuaded to dnnk one 
glass of It, that he might judge, not from recollection, which might 
be dim, but from immediate sensation He shook his head, and 
said, " Poor stuff No, Sir, claret is the liquor for boys , port, for 
men but he who aspires to be a heio (smiling) must dnnk brandy. 
In the first place, the flavour of brandy is most grateful to the 
palate, and then brandy will do soonest for a man what drinking 
can do for him. There are, indeed, few who are able to dnnk 
brandy That is a power rather to be wished for than att.ained. 
And yet (proceeded he) as in all pleasure hope is a considerable 
part, I know not but fruition comes too quick by brandy Florence 
wine I think the worst , it is wine only to the eye , it is wine neither 
while you are dnnking it, nor after you have drunk it, it neither 
pleases the taste, nor exhilarates the spints " I reminded him how 
heartily he and I used to drink wine together when we were first 
acquainted; and how I used to have a head ache after sitting up 
with him He did not like to have this recalled, or, perhaps, think- 
ing that I boasted improperly, resolved to have a witty stroke at 
me “ Nay, Sir, it was not the wtne that made your head ache, but 
the sense that I put into it ’’ Bo&well. " What, Sir 1 will sense 
make the head ache ?” Johnson. “Yes, Sir, (with a smile) when 


' Maunce Lowe, the painter 
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it is not used to it ” No man who has a true relish of pleasantry 
could be offended at this , especially if Johnson in a long intimacy 
had given him repeated proofs of his regard and good estimation. 
I used to say, that as he had given me a thousand pounds in praise, 
he had a good right now and then to take a guinea from me. 

On Thursday, Apnl 8, I dined with him at Mr. Allan Ramsay’s, 
^.'ith Lord Graham and some other company We talked of Shak- 
speare’s witches. Johnson. “They are beings of his own creation; 
they are a compound of malignity and meanness, without any 
abilities , and .ire quite different from the Italian magician. King 
James says, in his ‘ Dsmonology,’ ‘ Magicians command the devils; 
witches are their servants.' The Italian magicians are elegant 
beings " Raiiisay. “ Opera witches, not Drury-lane witches ” 
Johnson observed, that abilities might be employed in a narrow 
sphere, as in getting money, which he said he believed no man 
could do, without vigorous parts, though concentrated to a point. 
Ramsay “ Yes, like a strong horse in a mill he pulls better ” 

Lord Graham, while he praised the beauty of Lochlomond, on 
the banks of which is his family seat, complained of the clim.ite, 
and said he could not bear it Johnson “ Nay, my Lord, don't 
talk so. you may bear it well enough Your ancestors have borne 
It more years than I can tell ” This was a handsome compliment 
to the antiquity of the house of Montrose His Lordship told me 
afterwards, that he had only affected to complain of the climate, 
lest, if he had spoken as favourably of his country as he really 
thought. Dr Johnson might have attacked it Johnson was very 
courteous to Lady Margaret Macdonald “Madam, (said he,) when 
1 was in the Isle of Sky, I heard of the people running to take the 
stones off the road, lest Lady Margaiet's horse should stumble " 

Lord Gr.nham commended Dr. Drummond at Naples, as a man of 
extraordinary talents, and added, that he had a great love of liberty. 
Johnson “ He is young, my Lord, (looking to his Lordship with an 
arch smile) all boys love liberty, till experience convinces them they 
are not fit so to govern themselves as they imagined. We are all 
agreed as to our own liberty . we would have as much of it as we 
can get, but we are not agreed as to the liberty of others - for in 
proportion as we take, others must lose I believe we hardly wish 
that the mob should have liberty to govern us When that was the 
case some time ago, no man was at liberty not to have candles in 
his windows " Ramsay. “ The result is, that order is better than 
confusion." Johnson. “ The result is, that order cannot be had 
but by subordination.” 

On Friday, April 16, 1 had been present at the trial of the unfor- 
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tunate Mr. Hackman,' who, in a fit of frantick jealous love, had shot 
Mi&s Ray, the favourite of a nobleman ^ Johnson, in whose com- 
pany I dined to day, with some other friends, was much interested 
by my account of what passed, and particularly with his prayer for 
the mercy of heaven. He said, in a solemn fervid tone, “1 hope he 
shall find mercy " 

This day a violent altercation arose between Johnson and Beau- 
clerk, which having made much noise at the time, 1 think it proper, 
in order to prevent any future misrepresentation, to give a minute 
account of it. 

In talking of Hackman, Johnson argued, as Judge Blackstone 
had done, that his being furnished with two pistols ^\as a proof that 
he meant to shoot two persons. Mr Beauclerk said, “No, for that 
every wise man who intended to shoot himself, took two pistols, that 

he might be sure of doing it at once Lord cook 

shot himself with one pistol, and lived ten days in great agonj. 

Mr. who loved buttered muffins, but durst not eat them 

because they disagreed with his stomach, resolved to shoot himself. 


^ A letter appeued m the Si yamis^ 
ChromeU for April 17, hozn which the 
foUowuigts in extract — ' I am just come 
from attending the Inal ind Condemna- 
tion of the unforluiiate Mr Had moo, 
who shot Miss Ray and 1 must own that 
1 feel an unusual Depression of Spints, 
joined with the Pause which so dolcmn a 
wonnng of the dreadful effeclb that the 
passion of love most give all of us who 
nave lively sensations and warm tempers 
As his m inners were uueuniiiiuuly 
amiable, fais mind ind heart seem to h ue 
been uncommonly pure and viituous 
His case is one of the most rein irk ible 
that has ever occurred in the hiiluiy of 
human nature , but it is by no me ms 
unnatnral The pniciple of it is xery 
pUosoplucall) explained and illusU itcO 
in the Hypocondnack, a penidicil paper 

f iecuharly idapted to the people of Lng 
and, and which now comes out monthly 
in the London Migaame ” Ihib self com- 
mendation la peculiarly piquant, con 
sidermg that the letter IS signed *'J B ' 
It may be suspected, from the promi 
nence given to Mr Boswell’s name that 
an account of the execution m that jour 
nal IS from the same eimnent hand * A 
little after five yesterday moimng the 
Reverend Mr Hackman got up, dressed 
himself, and was at pnvate meditation 
tiU near bexen, when Mr Boswell and 
two otha gentlemen waited on him, and 
accompanied him to the chapeL • • . • 


He was then conducted to a moi inmg 
coach, attended bv Mr Villelte tin. oidi 
nary, Mr Bo&well and Mi Daxtnpoil 
the shei iff b ofheer On His 'imi \\ 

at Tyburn he got out of the coach, 
mounted the cart nnd took m affection 
ale leave of Mr Boswell and the ordi 
naiy After some tune spent m prxyer 
he wuk tied up, and about ten minutes 
afl«.r eleven was launched into eleinUy 
When Mr Hackman got 1 1 ilie 
cirt under the gsUows, be immediilely 
kneeled down, with his fice townds llie 
horses, and priyed some lime he then 
rose ind joined in prayer with Mr 
Villelte and Mr Boswell about a q lar 
ter of xn hour, when he dx sired to be 
pernitled to have a few minutes to him- 
self His request being ,p"inle(] he in 
turmed thw exceulioner when he was 
prepiied hewould drop his handkerchief 
as j bigual accoidmgly, after pi axing 
about SIX or sexen minutes to himself he 
dropped hib bandkercluei, and the eart 
drew from under him. * 

* Lord Sandwich 

• Mr Croker ascertained ’ that Mr 
P it/berbert was alluded to here, and not 
Ml Domer, who committed suieide iti 
the year 1776 Yet it seems impi )bable 
that Beauclcrk would enumerate the 
details of such a catastrophe to intimate 
tnends of Filzhcrbert, who must have 
been perfectly lamilior with them. 
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and then he eat three buttered muffins for breakfast, before shooting 
himself, knowing Chat he should not be troubled with indigestion . 
he had two charged pistols , one was found lying charged upon the 
table by him, after he had shot himself with the other " — " Well, 
(said Johnson, with an air of triumph,) you see here one pistol was 
sufficient.” Beauclerk replied smartly, “Because it happened to 
kill him " And either then, or a very little afterwards, being piqued 
at Johnson’s tnumphant remark, added, “This is what you don't 
know, and I do.” There was then a cessation of the dispute , and 
some minutes intervened, during which, dinner and the glass went 
on cheerfully; when Johnson suddenly and abruptly exclaimed, 
“Mr. Beauclerk, how came you to talk so petulantly to me, as ‘This 
IS what you don't know, but what 1 know?’ One thing / know 
which you don’t seem to know, that you are very uncivil.” Beau- 
clerk. “ Because you began by being uncivil, (which you alwa> s 
are) ” The words in parenthesis were, I believe, not heard by Dr 
Johnson. Here again there was a cessation of arms. Johnson 
told me, that the reason why he waited some time at first without 
taking any notice of what Mr Beauclerk said, was because he was 
thinking whethei he should resent it But when he considered that 
there were present a young Lord and an eminent traveller, two men 
of the world with whom he had never dined before, he was apprehen- 
sive that they might think they bad a right to take such liberties 
with him as Beauclerk did, and therefore resolved he would not let 
It pass , adding, that " he would not appear a coward ” A little 
while after this, the conversation turned on the violence of Hack- 
man’s temper. Johnson then said, “It was his business to command 
his temper, as my friend Mr Beaucleik should have done some 
time ago” Beauclerk. “1 should learn of you, Sir” Johnson. 
“ Sir, you have given me opportunities enough of learning, when 1 
have been in your company No man loves to be treated with con- 
tempt " Beauclerk (with a polite inclination towards Johnson) 
“ Sir, you have known me twenty years, and however I may have 
treated others, you may be sure I could never treat you with con- 
tempt.” Johnson. “ Sir, you have said more than was necessary ” 
Thus it ended , and Bcauclerk’s coach not having come for him till 
very late. Dr Johnson and another gentleman sat with him a long 
time after the rest of the company were gone ; and he and 1 dined 
at Beauclerk’s on the Saturday se'nnight following. 

After this tempest had subsided, I recollect the following par- 
ticulars of his conversation : 

“ I am always for getting a boy forward m his learning ; for that 
is a sure good. 1 would let him at first lead any English book 
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which happens to engage his attention ; because you have done 
a great deal when you have brought him to have entertainment 
from a book. He’ll get better books afterwards " 

" Mallet, I believe, never wrote a single line of his projected Life 
of the Duke of Marlborough He groped for materials , and thought 
of It, till he had exhausted his mind Thus it sometimes happens 
that men entangle themselves in their own schemes " 

“ To be contradicted, in order to force you to talk, is mighty un- 
pleasing You shttie, indeed , but it is by being ground ” 

01 a gentleman who made some figure among the Littrati of his 
time, he said, “ What eminence he had was by a felicity of manner : 
he had no more learning than what he could not help.” 

On Saturday, April 24, I dined with him at Mr Beauclerk’s, with 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr Jones, (now Sir William,) Mr Langton, 
Mr Steev&ns, Mr Paradise, and Dr. Higgins. I mentioned that a 
Mr Wilkes ^ had attacked Garrick to me, as a man who had no 
friend Johnson “I believe he is right. Sir. Oi 0 iXot ou tjuXot. 
He had fnends, but no friend Garrick was so diffused, he had no 
man to whom he wished to unbosom himself He found people 
always ready to applaud him, and that always for the same thing : 
so he saw life with great uniformity.” I took upon me, for once, 
to fight with Goliath’s weapons, and play the sophist — “ Gairick 
did not need a friend, as he got from every body all he wanted. 
What IS a friend ? One who supports you and comforts you, while 
others do not. Friendship, you know. Sir, is the cordial drop, ‘ to 
make the nauseous draught of life go down .’ but if the draught be 
not nauseous, if it be all sweet, there is no occasion for that drop." 
Johnson ” Many men would not be content to live so. I hope I 
should not. They would wish to have an intimate fnend, with 
whom they might compare minds, and cherish private virtues." 
One of the company mentioned Lord Chesterfield, as a man who 
had no friend. Johnson. '* There were more materials to make 
tnendship in Garrick, had be not been so diffused." Boswell. 
“ Garrick was pure gold, but beat out to thin leaf. Lord Chester- 
field was tinsel.” Johnson. ” Garrick was a very good man, the 
cheerfullest man of his age , a decent liver in a profession which 
IS supposed to give indulgence to licentiousness , and a man who 
gave away, freely, money acquired by himself He began the 
world with a great hunger for money , the son of a half pay ofiBcer, 

Second Uditunu — Line 15 ** a ’ omitted 

1 This awkwaid descnption, ** a Mr hou ever, could not have been odended 
%Vilkcs, was of course a slip likes, with one of his most pleasant com- 
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bred in a family whose study was to make four-pence do as much as 
others made four-pence halfpenny do But, when he had got money , 
he was very liberal " — 1 presumed to animadvert on his eulogy on 
Garrick, m his “ Lives of the Poets.” “ You say. Sir, his death 
eclipsed the gaiety of nations ” Johnson. “ I could not have said 
more nor less. It is the truth ; eclipsed, not extinguished ; and his 
death did eclipse , it was like a storm.” Boswell, ” But why na- 
tions ? Did his gaiety extend farther than his own nation ? ” 
Johnson. “ Why, Sir, some exaggeration must be allowed Be- 
sides, nations may be said if we allow the Scotch to be a nation, 
and to have gaiety, which they have not. You are an exception 
though. Come, gentlemen, let us candidly admit that there is 
one Scotchman who is cheerful ” Beauclerk “ But he is a 
very unnatural Scotchman ” I, however, continued to think the 
compliment to Garrick hyperbolically untrue His acting had 
ceased some time before his death, at any rate he had acted 
in Ireland but a short time, at an early period of his life, and 
never in Scotland I objected also to what appears an anticlymax 
of praise, when contrasted with the preceding panegynck — “ and 
diminished the publick stock of harmless pleasure • ” — “ Is not 
harmless pleasure very tame?” Johnson “Nay, Sir, harmless 
pleasure is the highest praise. Pleasure is a word of dubious 
import, pleasure is in general dangerous, and pernicious to vir- 
tue, to be able therefore to furnish pleasure that is harmless, 
pleasure pure and unalloyed, is as great a power as man can 
possess ” This was, peihaps, as ingenious a defence as could 
be made , still, however, 1 was not satisfied. 

A celebrated wit being mentioned,^ he said, " One may say of 
him as was said of a French wit, II n'a de Vcsprit que contre Dieu. 
I have been several times in company with him, but never per- 
ceived any strong power of wit. He produces a general effect by 
various means , he has a chearful countenance and a gay voice , 
besides his trade is wit It would be as wild in him to come 


panioDs, who thus wrote to hiin shortly 
alter the book appeared 

“ Portland street, Fortland-place, 

“ Saturday, June 23 
"Mv DEAR Six,— Y ou said to me 
yesterd^ of my magnum 'it is a 
woudeiM book ’ Do confirm thu to 
me, so that 1 may have your testimonium 
m my archives at Auchinleik 1 trust 
we shall meet while you are m town 
" Ever most truly yours, 

“ jAUSs Boswell.” 


^ It seems likely that Johnson is speak- 
ing of George belwyn here The de- 
scription — "his trade is wit," — the 
character of that wit, which was of a 
kmd that Johnson would not hare re- 
lished, either in form or subject — seem 
to point to him It might be supposed 
that Gibbon was mtended But Boswell, 
who, withm a few weeks, was writing of 
Gibbon to Temple, " he is an ugly dis- 
gusting fellow, and poisons onr hterary 
club to me,” would hardly hare dealt 
with him so gently 
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into company without merriment, as for a highwayman to take 
the road without his pistols.” 

Talking of the effects of drinking, he said, " Drinking may be 
practised with great prudence , a man who exposes himself when 
he IS intoxicated, has not the art of getting drunk, a sober man 
who happens occasionally to get drunk, readily enough goes into a 
new company, which a man who has been drinking should never do. 
Such a man will undertake any thing; he is without skill in inebria- 
tion 1 used to slink home when I had drunk too much A man 
accustomed to aelf-examination will be conscious when he is drunk, 
though an habitual drunkard will not be conscious of it I knew a 
physician who for twenty years was not sober, yet in a pamphlet, 
whith he wrote upon fevers, he appealed to Garrick and me for his 
vindication from a charge of drunkenness A bookseller (naming 
him) who got a large fortune by trade, was so habitually and equably 
drunk, that his most intimate friends never perceived that he was 
more sober at one time than another." 

Talking of celebrated and successful irregular practisers in phy- 
sick , he said, *' Taylor* was the most ignorant man I ever knew ; 
but sprightly Ward the dullest. Taylor challenged me once to 
talk Latin with him , (laughing). I quoted some of Horace, which 
he took to be a part of my own speech He said a few words well 
enough" Beauclerk. “I remember. Sir, you said that Taylor was 
an instance how far impudence could carry Ignorance ” Mr Beauclerk 
was very entertaining this day, and told us a number of short stones 
in a lively elegant manner, and with that air of the world which has 
I know not what impressive effect, as if there were something more 
than IS expressed, or than perhaps we could perfectly understand * 
As Johnson and I accompanied Sir Joshua Reynolds in his coach, 
Johnson said, “ There is in Beauclerk a predominance over his 
company, that one does not like. But he is a man who has lived 
so much in the world, that he has a short story on every occasion ; 
he IS always ready to talk and is never exhausted." 

Johnson and I passed the evening at Miss Reynolds’s, Sir Joshua's 
sister I mentioned that an eminent fnend of our’s talking of the 
common remark, that affection descends, said that " this was wisely 
contnved for the preservation of mankind ; for which it was not so 
necessaiy that there should be affection from children to parents, as 
from parents to children , nay there would be no harm in that view 
though children should at a certain age eat their parents " John- 
son. •< But, Sir, if this were known generally to be the case, parentr 

* A fasbionable ocnlist, and the father • •• Yes, Beauclerk was first upon the 
ofthe John Taylor, editor of the Sim. languid list offan people."— A««,A/arg. 
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would not have affection for children " Boswell “ True, Sir, for 
It IS in expectation of a return that parents are so attentive to their 
children ; and I know a very pretty instance of a little girl of whom 
her father '■ was very fond, who once when he was in a melancholy 
fit, and had gone to bed, persuaded him to rise in good-humour, by 
saying, ‘My dear papa, please to get up, and let me help you on with 
your clothes, that I may learn to do it when you are an old man.’ " 
Soon after this time a little incident occurred, which I will not 
suppress, because I am desirous that my work should be, as much 
as IS consistent with the strictest truth, an antidote to the false and 
injurious notions of his character, which have been given by others, 
and therefore I infuse every drop of genuine sweetness into my 
biographical cup. 


To Dr Johnson 

"My dear Sir, — I am m great pain with an inflamed foot,* and 
obliged to keep my bed, so am prevented from having the pleasure 
to dine at Mr Ramsay's to-day, which is very hard , and ray spirits 
are sadly sunk Will you be so fnendly as to come and sit an hour 
with me in the evening. I am ever 

" Your most faithful, 

" And affectionate humble servant, 

“James Boswell. 

South Aadley-street, 

*‘Aloaday, April 26 " 


To Mr Boswell. 

" Mr. Johnson laments the absence of Mr. Boswell, and will 
come to him. 

“ Harley-street " 

He came to me in the evening, and brought Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
I need scaicely say, that their conversation, while they sate by my 
bedside, was the most pleasing opiate to pain that could have been 
administered. 

Johnson being now better disposed to obtain information concern- 
ing Pope than he was last 3 ear,* sent by me to my Lord March- 

• See p 333 of this Volume 


I Afr Croker suggests that this refers 
to Boswell himself 

’ " So trilling a matter as letting the 
nails of my great toes grow into the 
flesh, particulvly in one foot, produced 


so much pain and inflammation, and lame- 
ness, and apprehension, that I was con- 
fined to my bed, and my spirits sank to 
dreary dqection "—Lettert to Tmple. 
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mont, a present of those volumes of his " Lives of the Poets." 
which were at this time published, with a request to have permis- 
sion to wait on him, and his Lord&hip, who had called on him twice, 
obligingly appointed Saturday, the hist of May, for receiving us 

On that moiniiig Johnson came to me from Streatham, and after 
drinking chocolate, at General Paoli’s, in South-Audley-street, we 
proceeded to Loid Marchmont's, in Curzon-stieet His Lordship 
met us at the door of his libiary, and with gieat politeness said to 
Johnson, “ I am not going to make an encomium upon myself, by 
telling you the high respect I have for you. Sir" Johnson was 
e\ceedingly courteous, and the interview, which lasted about two 
hours, during which the Earl communicated his anecdotes of Pope, 
was as agreeable as I could have wished. When we came out, I 
said to Johnson, that considering his Lordship’s civility, I should 
have been vexed if he had again failed to come " Sir (said he) 1 
would rather have given twenty pounds than not have come" I 
accompanied him to Streatham. where we dined, and returned to 
town in the evening 

On Monday, May 3, I dined with him at Mr Dilly's I pressed 
him this day for his opinion on the passage in Painell, concerning 
which I had in vain questioned him in seveial letters, and at length 
obtained it in due form of law ; 

Case for Dr Johnson's Opinion; 3d of May, 1779. 

Farnell, in his * Hermit,’ has the following passage ‘ 

‘ To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight. 

To And if boots and sioains report it right 
(For yet by swains alone the world he knew, 

Whose feet came wandering o’er the nightly dew).' 

Is there not a contradiction in its being first supposed that the 
Hermit knew bot/i what books and swains reported of the woild, 
yet afterwards said, that he knew it by swains alone f " 

"I think it an inaccuracy — He mentions two instructois in 
the first line, and says he had only one in the next " 

I* 

Cor ft Ad — ^LflBtline Oo tbe following note — "Mr Malone, it 

must be owned, hss shewn much ciilic^ingcmiity m his explanation of this passage 
His interpretation, howevei, seems to me much loo recondite Tbe meaning of the 
passage may be certam enough , but surely the expression is confused, and one paic 
of It contradiclmy to the other " * 

^ A good deal of the e\emng must * Mr Malone, however, thus defends 
have been devoted to the discussion of his opinion — " But why too recondi/e * 
politics, as Boswell says he came away ^When a meaning is given to a passage 
" confirmed m his Toryism "^Letters to by undeistandmg words m an uncommon 
Temple sense, tbe mteipretation may be said to^ 
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This evening I set out for Scotland.* 


To Mrs. Lucy Porter, ie Lichfield. 

“ Dear Madam, — Mr Green has informed me that you are much 
better , I hope I need not tell you that I am glad of it I cannot 
boast of being much better , my old nocturnal complaint still pur- 
sues me, and my respiration is difficult, though much easier than 
when I left you the summer before last. Mr and Mrs Thrale are 
well , Miss has been a little indisposed , but she is got well again. 
They have smce the loss of their boy had two daughters , but they 
seem likely to want a son 

“ I hope you had some books which I sent you. 1 was sorry for 
poor Mrs. Adey’s death, and am afraid you will be sometimes 
solitary , but endeavour, whether alone or in company, to keep 
yourself cheerful My friends likewise die very fast , but such is 
the state of man. I am, dear love, 

>• Your most humble servant, 

" Sam. Johnson 

•'May 4, 1779” 

He had, before I left London, resumed the conversation concern- 
ing the appearance of a ghost at Newcastle upon Tyne, which Mr 
John Wesley believed, but to which Johnson did not give credit. I 
was, however, desirous to examine the question closely, and at the 
same time wished to be made acquainted with Mr. John Wesley , 
for though I differed from him in some points, I admired his various 
talents, and loved his pious zeal At my request, therefore, Dr 
Johnson gave me a letter of introduction to him ^ 


To the Reverend Mr. John Wesley 
" Sir, — M r. Boswell, a gentleman who has been long known to 


be lecondite, and, however ingenious, 
may be suspected not to be sound , but 
when words are explained in their ordi- 
nary acceptation, and the explication 
which IS fairly deduced from them with- 
out any force or constraint is also pei- 
fectly justified by the context, it burely 
may be safely accepted , and the caUing 
aucji an eiphcation recondtte;<Hh^Tinothmg 
elst can he said agatnst it, will not make 
It the less just ” 

^ The immediate cause of his journey 
was the having received a very wise 
letter from my sensible, valuable wife, 
tnat, although my father is in no im- 
mediate danger, his indisposition is such 
VOL. II. 


that 1 ought to be with him 

* On the road he stopped at New- 
castle ** 1 got into the fly at Buckden, 
and had a very good journey An Agree- 
able young widow nursed me, and sup- 
ported my lame leg on her knee Am J 
not fortunate in /wmg something about 
me tfiat interests peo^e at first sight in 
my favour f I am to rest here bll Mon- 
day, when I hope to get home to my 
wife and children I never wished so 
warmly to see them again as I do at pre- 
sent " He concludes Ills letter, no doubt 
under the influence of thevisit to Wesley, 
'*we should cultivate submission for the 
Lord’s sake 


*4 
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me, is deairouB of being known to you, and has asked this 
mendation, which I give him with great willingness, because I 
think It very much to be wished that worthy and religious men 
should be acquainted with each other I am. Sir, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“May 3, 1779* 

Mr Wesley being in the course of his ministry at Edinburgh, I 
presented this letter to him, and was very politely received I 
begged to have it returned to me, which was accordingly done. 
His state of the evidence as to the ghost, did not satisfy me. 

I did not write to Johnson, as usual, upon my return to my 
family , but tried how he would be affected by my silence. Mr. 
Dilly sent me a copy of a note which he received from him on the 
13th of July, m these words 

To Mr Dilly. 

“ Sir, — Since Mr. Boswell s departure I have never heard from 
him , please to send word what you know of him, and whether you 
have sent my books to his lady. 1 am, &c 

“ Sam. Johnson " 

My readers will not doubt that his solicitude about me was very 
flattering. 

To Jamls Boswell, Esq. 

"Dear Sir, — What can possibly have happened, that keeps us 
two such strangeis to each other ^ I evpected to have heard Irom 
you when you came home; I expected afterwards I went into the 
country, and returned , and yet there is no letter from Mr Boswell. 
No ill I hope has happened , and if ill should happen, why should 
It be concealed from him who loves you? Is it a fit of humour, 
that has disposed you to try who can hold out longest without 
writing ? if It be, you have the victory’. But I am afraid of some- 
thing bad , set me free from my suspicions. 

"My thoughts are at present employed in guessing the reason of 
your silence . you must not expect that 1 should tell you any thing, 
if I had any thing to tell. Write, pray wnte to me, and let me 
know what is, or what has been the cause of this long inteiruption. 
1 am, dear Sir, 

" Your most aftectionate humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

•July n, 1779” 
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To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“ Edinburgh, July 17, 1779 

" My dear Sir, — What may be justly denominated a supine in- 
dolence of mind has been my state of existence since I last returned 
to Scotland. In a livelier state I had often suffered severely from 
long intervals of silence on your part ; and I had even been chid 
by you for expressing my uneasiness. I was willing to take advan- 
tage of my insensibility, and while I could bear the e.xperiment, to 
try whether your affection for me, would, after an unusual silence 
on my part, make you write first. This afternoon I have had very 
high satisfaction by receiving your kind letter of inquiry, for which 
I most gratefully thank you. I am doubtful if it was right to make 
the experiment , though I have gained by it. I was beginning to 
grow tender, and to upbraid myself, especially after having dreamt 
two nights ago that I was with you I and my wife, and my four 
children, are all well I would not delay one post to answer your 
letter, but as it is late, I have not time to do more. You shall 
soon hear from me, upon many and various particulars , and I shall 
never again put you to any test. I ever am, with veneration, my 
dear Sir, 

“Your much obliged 

“ And faithful humble servant, 

“jAMhs Boswell.” 

On the 22d of July, I wrote to him again , and gave him an account 
of my last interview with my worthy friend, Mr Edward Dilly, at 
his brother's house at Southill, in Bedfordshire, where he died soon 
after I parted from him, leaving me a very kind lemembrance of his 
regard * 

1 informed him that Lord Hailes, who had promised to furnish 
him with some anecdotes for his “ Lives of the Poets," had sent 
me three instances of Prior’s borrowing from Gombauld, in “ Re- 
cuetl des Poetes," tome 3. Epigram “ To John I owed, • great 
obligation,"' p. 25. " To the Duke of Noailles,” p. 32 “ Saunter- 

ing Jack and idle Joan,” p. 25 

My letter was a pretty long one, and contained a vanety of par- 
ticulars ; but he, it would seem had not attended to it , for his next 
to me was as follows . 


* On bis way to Newcastle he had 
stopped at Southill am quite the 
great man here," he wrote to Temple 
“ Poor Mr Edward Dilly isfast a dymg 
He cned with affection at aceing me 


here , he IS m as agreeable a ffame of 
mind as any Chnstian can be , repeats 
the second paragraph of Dr Young’s 
• Second Night.' See, lam edijUi here ” 
— LMer to Temple 

34 — 2 
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To James Boswell, Esq. 

•' My dear Sir, — Are you playing the same trick again, and try- 
ing who can keep silence longest ^ Remember that all tncks are 
either knavish or childish , and that it is as foolish to make experi- 
ments upon the constancy of a friend, as upon the chastity of a wife. 

** What can be the cause of this second fit of silence, I cannot 
conjecture , but after one trick, I will not be cheated by another, 
nor wit! hairass my thoughts with conjectures about the motives of 
a man who, probably, acts only by caprice I therefore suppose 
^ou are well, and that Mrs Boswell is well too, and that the fine 
summer has lestored Lord Auchinleck 1 am much better than you 
left me , I think I am better than when I was in Scotland 

“ I forgot whether I informed you that poor Thrale has been 
in great danger Mrs Thrale likewise has miscarried, and been 
much indisposed. Every body else is well , Langton is in camp 
1 intend to put Lord H.iiles's description of Dryden* into another 
edition, and as I know his accuracy, wish he would consider the 
dates, which 1 could not always settle to my own mind 

“ Mr Thrale goes to Brighthelmston, about Michaelmas, to be 
jolly and ride a hunting I shall go to town, or perhaps to Oxfoid. 
Exticise and gaiety, or lalher carelessness, will, I hope, dissipate 
all remains of his mahdj , and I likewise hope by the change of 
place, to find some uppuitunities of giowing yet better myself I 
am, dear Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

■■ Slreathani, Sept 9, 1779 ’* " Sam JoiINSON. 

My leaders will not be displeased at being told every slight cu- 
cumstance of the manner in which Dr. Johnson contrived to amuse 
his solitaiy houis He sometimes employed himself in chymistry, 
sometimes in watering and pruning a vine, and sometimes m sn'all 
e\peiiments, at which those who may smile, should recollect that 
there are moments which admit of being soothed only by tiiflcs “ 

* 'Which 1 commanicatcd to him from his Loxtlship, but it has not yet been 
pubhshed I have a copy of it 

s In one of bis manusenpt Dianes, there is the following entiy, which marks hi,, 
cunoiis m mite -ittention "Aug 7, 1779 Parte 7 n irmhii dextrx carpo pr-o\unani 
et citinH p torts circa maxiUam dexiram ran, ut notum JUtet quanto Umpotis pih 
ren maientur " 

Another of the s ime kind appears, "July z6, 1768 I shaved my nail by accident 
in whelting the knife, about an eighth of an inch from the bottom, and about a 
fourth from the top This I measure that 1 may know the growth of nails , the 
whole IS 'll out five eighths of an inch ” 

And, " \ug 15, 17M3 I cut from the vine 41 leaves, which weighed five oz md a 
h'lU ind ei„hl scriip cs — I lay them upon my book-c ise to see wbut weight they 
will lose b\ drsiiig ’ 

Cor et —Line s of notes For " maviUam ’ read “ mamiUam ” 
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On the 20th of September I defended myself against his sus- 
picion of me, which 1 did not deserve ; and I added, “ Pray let us 
write frequently. A whim stnkes me, that we should each send off 
a sheet once a week, like a stage-coach, whether it be full or not , 
nay, though it should be empty. The very sight of your hand- 
writing would comfort me , and were a sheet to be thus sent regu- 
larly, we should much oftener convey something, were it only a few 
kind words." 

My friend Colonel James Stuart, second son of the Earl of Bute, 
who had distinguished himself as a good officer of the Bedford- 
shire militia, had taken a publick-spinted resolution to serve his 
country in its difficulties, by raising a regular regiment, and taking 
the command of it himself. This, in the heir of the immense pro- 
perty of Wortley, was highly honourable. Having been in Scotland 
recruiting, he obligingly asked me to accompany him to Leeds, ihen 
the head-quarters of his corps ; from thence to London for a short 
time, and afterwards to other places to which the regiment might 
be ordered Such an offer, at a time of the year when I had full 
leisure, was very pleasing , especially as I was to accompany a 
man of sterling good sense, information, discernment, and convivi- 
ality , and was to have a second crop, in one year, of London and 
Johnson Of this I informed my illustrious friend, in character- 
istical warm terms, in a letter dated the 30th of September, from 
Leeds 

On Monday, October 4, I called at his house before he was up. 
He sent for me to his bedside, and expressed his satisfaction at 
this incidental meeting, with as much vivacity as if he had been 
in the gaiety of youth He called briskly, “ Frank, go and get 
coffee, and let us breakfast in splendour." 

During this visit to London I had several interviews with him, 
which it IS unnecessaiy to distinguish particularly I consulted 
him as to the appointment of guardians to my children, in case of 
my death. “ Sir, (said he,) do not appoint a number of guardians. 
When they are many, they trust one to another, and the business 
IB neglected I would advise you to choose only one , let him be 
a man of respectable character, who, for his own credit, will do what 
is nght; let him be a rich man, so that he may be under no tempta- 
tion to take advantage , and let him be a man of business, who is 
used to conduct affairs with ability and expertness, to whom, there- 
fore, the execution of the trust will not be burthensome " 

On Sunday, October 10, we dined together at Mr Strahan's. 
The conversation having turned on the prevailing practice of going 
to the East-Indies in quest of wealth ; — ^Johnson. “ A man had 
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better have ten thousand pounds at the end of ten years passed in 
England, than twenty thousand pounds at the end of ten years 
passed in India, because you must compute what you gtie for 
money , and a man who has lived ten years in India, has given up 
ten yeais of social comfort and all those advantages which arise 
from living in England The ingenious Mr. Brown, distinguished 
by the name of Capability Brown, told me, that he was once at the 
se.it oi Lord Clive, who had returned from India with great wealth, 
and that he shewed him at the door of his bed-chamber a large 
chest, which he said he had once had full of gold , upon which 
Brown observed, ‘ I am glad you can bear it so near your bed- 
chamber.' " 

We talked of the state of the poor in London. — Johnson 
“ Saunders Welch, the Justice, who was once High-Constable of 
Holboin, and had the best opportunities of knowing the state of the 
poor, told me, that I under-rated the number, when 1 computed 
that twenty a week, that is, above a thousand a year, died of 
hunger ; not absolutely of immediate hunger, but of the wasting 
and other diseases which are the consequences of hunger This 
happens only in so large a place as London, wheie people are not 
known. What we are told about the great sums got by begging is 
not true the trade is overstocked. And, you may depend upon it, 
there are many who cannot get work. A particular kind of manu- 
facture fails Those who have been used to work at it can, for 
some time, work at nothing else. You meet a man begging , you 
charge him with idleness - he says, * I am willing to labour. Wdl 
you give me work ^ ’ — ‘ I cannot ’ — ‘ Why then y ou have no right to 
charge me with idleness " 

We left Mr Strahan's at seven, as Johnson had said he intended 
to go to evening prayers. As we walked along, he complained of 
a little gout in his toe, and said, " I shan t go to prayers to-night , I 
shall go to-morrow. Whenever I miss church on a Sunday, I re- 
solve to go another day. But I do not always do it." This was a 
fan exhibition of that vibration between pious resolutions and 
indolence, which many of us have too often experienced. 

I went home with him, and we had a long quiet conversation. 

I read him a letter from Dr Hugh Blair, concerning Pope, (iit 
writing whose life he was now employed,) which I shall insert as a 
hteraiy curiosity.* 

* The Reverend Dr Lav, Bi«hop of Carlisle, m the Preface to hia valuable 
edition of Archbishop King’s “ Ea^ay on the Ongin of bill,” mentions that the pnn- 
ciriea maintained in it had been -idopted by Pope in hia ■■ Essay on Man , ” and adds, 
' The hict, notwithstanding such denial, (Bishop Warbuilon's,! might have been 
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To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, — In the year 1763, being at London, I was earned 
by Or. John Blair, Prebendaiy of Westminster, to dine at old Lord 
Bathurst's;* where we found the late Mr. Mallet, Sir James Porter, 
who had been Ambassadour at Constantinople, the late Or. Ma- 
caulay, and two or three more. The conversation turning on Mr. 
Pope, Lord Bathurst told us, that * The Essay on Man ' was origin- 
ally composed by Loid Bolingbroke in prose, and that Mr. Pope did 
no more than put it into verse : that he had read Lord Bolingbroke's 
manusenpt in his own hand-writing ; and remembered well, that 
he was at a loss whether most to admire the elegance of Lord 
Bolingbroke’s prose, or the beauty of Mr. Pope's verse. When 
Lord Bathurst told this, Mr Mallet bade me attend, and remember 
this remarkable piece of information, as, by the course of Nature, 
I might survive his Lordship, and be a witness of his having said 
so The conversation was indeed too remarkable to be forgotten. 
A fsw days after, meeting with you, who were then also at London, 
you ivill remember that 1 mentioned to you what had passed on 
this subject, as I was much struck with this anecdote But what 
ascertains my recollection of it beyond doubt, is, that being accus- 
tomed to keep a journal of what passed when I was at London, 
which 1 wrote out every evening, I find the particulars of the above 
information, just as I have now given them, distinctly marked , and 
am thence enabled to fin this conversation to have passed on Friday, 
the 22d of April, 1763. 

“ I remember also distinctly, (though I have not for this the 
authority of my journal,) that the conversation going on concern- 
ing Mr Pope, I took notice of a report which had been sometimes 

stnclly venSed by an unexceptionable testimony, vu that of the late Lord Batbiint, 
who saw the very same system of the re EeATioe (taken from the Archbishop) in Lord 
Bohngbrohe’a own hand, lymg before Mr. Pope while he was composing lus 
Essay ” This is respectable evidence, but that of Dt Blair is more direct Irom the 
foantain-head, as well as more full 

Second Edition — Add to note, " Let me add to it that of Dr Joseph tVarton ; 
‘The late Lord Bathurst repeatedly assured me that he had read the whole scheme of 
“ the Essay on Man," in the hsnd-wnting of Bolingbroke, and drawn up m a senes 
of propositions, which Pope was to versify and iHustrate,' Essay on the Gemna and 
Wntings of Pope, vol u p 62 ” 


1 When Mr Stone was at the Pnnee 
of Wales's levee m 17671 this ancient 
nobleman, then eighty-fivc years old, came 
up to him. “ I want to know you, Mr 
Sterne,’’ he said "You have heard 
of that old Lend Bathont, of whom 
your Popes and Swifts have aong and 


spoken so much I have lived my hfe 
with geniuses of that cast, but have 
survived them; and despainng ever to 
find their equals — 'tis some years I 
my accounts and shut up my booki.’’'— • 
loneEi Letters to Elan 
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propagated that he did not understand Greek. Lord Bathurst said 
to me, that he knew that to be false, for that part of the Iliad was 
translated by Mr. Pope in his house in the country , and that in the 
mornings, when they assembled at breakfast, Mr. Pope used fre- 
quently to repeat, with great rapture, the Greek lines which he had 
been translating, and then to give them his version of them, and to 
compare them together 

** 11 these circumstances can be of any use to Dr Johnson, you 
have my full liberty to give them to him I beg you will, at the 
same time, present to him my most respectful compliments, with 
best wishes for his success and fame in all his literary undertakings. 
I am, with great respect, my dearest Sir, 

“ Your most affectionate 

“ And obliged humble servant, 

“ Hugh Blair. 

Bronghton Pirk, 

** Sept 21, I779.’* 

Johnson. “ Depend upon it, Sir, this is too strongly stated Pope 
may have had from Bolingbroke the philosophick stamina of his 
Essay and admitting this to be true. Lord Bathurst did not inten- 
tionally falsify. But the thing is not true in the latitude that Blair 
seems to imagine, we are sure that the poetical imagery, which 
makes a great part of the poem, was Pope’s own It is amazing. 
Sir, what deviations there are from precise truth, in the account 
which IS given of almost every thing I told Mrs Thrale, ‘ You 
have so little anxiety about truth, that you never tax your memory 
with the exact thing.' Now what is the use of the memory to 
truth, if one is careless of exactness ? Lord Hailes’s ‘ Annals of 
Scotland ' are very exact . but they contain mere dry particulars. 
They are to be considered as a Dictionary. You know such things 
are there, and may be looked at when you please Robertson 
paints , but the misfortune is, you are sure he does not know the 
people whom he paints : so you cannot suppose a likeness. Cha- 
racters should never be given by an historian unless he knew the 
people whom he describes, or copies from those who knew them." 

Boswbll. “ Why, Sir, do people play this trick which I observe 
now, when I look at your grate, putting the shovel against it to 
make the fire burn ? " Johnson. “They play the trick, but it does 
not make the fire bum There is a better (setting the poker perpen- 
dicularly up at right angles with the grate). In days of superstition 
they thought, as it made a cross with the bars, it would drive away 
the witch ■’ 

Boswbll. •• By associating with you, Sir, I am always getting an 
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accession of wisdom. But perhaps a man, after knowin" his own 
character — the limited strength of his own mind, should not be 
desirous of having too much wisdom, considering, nuid valeant 
humeri, how little he can carr}’.” Johnson. " Sir, be as wise as 
you can , let a man be afitt latus, sapiens stbt - 

‘ Though pleas’d to see the dolphins play, 

I mind my compass and my way.’ 

You may be wise in your study in the morning, and gay in com. 
pany at a tavern in the evening Every man is to take care of hia 
own wisdom and his own virtue, without minding too much what 
others think." 

He said, “ Dodsley first mentioned to me the scheme of an 
English Dictionary ; but I had long thought of it ’’ Boswell. 
“ You did not know what you was undertaking ’’ Johnson “ Yes, 
Sir, I knew very well what I was undertaking — and very well how 
to do It — and have done it very well ” Boswell “ An excellent 
climax • and it has availed you In your Preface you say, ‘ What 
would It avail me in this gloom of solitude ? ’ You have been 
agreeably mistaken.” 

In his Life of Milton he observes, " I cannot but remark a kind of 
respect, perhaps unconsciously, paid to this great man by his 
biographers . eveiy house in which he resided is historically men- 
tioned, as if It were an injury to neglect naming any place that he 
honoured by his presence." I had, before I read this observation, 
been desirous of shewing that respect to Johnson, by vanous in- 
quiries Finding him this evening in a very good humour, I pre- 
vailed on him to give me an exact list of his places of residence, 
since he entered the metropolis as an authour, which I subjoin in a 
note.* 


* 1 Exeter-stivet, oiF Cathenoe-street, Strand. 
s Greenwich 

3 Woodstock-street, near Haiiover-sqiuie. 
4. Castle-street, Cavendish-square 
I Strand 

6 Boswell-conrt. 

7 Strand, again. 

8 Bow-street 

9 Holbom 

10 Fetter-lane 

11 Holborn, again. 

12 Gough-squaie. 

13 Staple Inn 

14 Gray’s Inn 

1 <; Inner Temple-lane, No. r , 

16 Johnson's-court, Ko 7 

17 Bolt-conrt, No 8 
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I mentioned to him a dispute between a friend of mine and his 
lady,' concerning conjugal inhdelity, which my friend had main- 
tained was by no means so bad in the husband, as in the wife. 
Johnson “ Your friend was in the right. Sir. Between a man and 
hiB Maker it is a different question , but between a man and his 
wife, a husband's infidelity is nothing. They are connected by 
children, by fortune, by serious considerations of community Wise 
marned women don’t trouble themselves about infidelity in their 
husbands.” Boswbll “To be sure there is a great difference 
between the offence of infidelity in a man and that of his wife ” 
Johnson " The difference is boundless The man imposes no 
bastards upon his wife 

Here it may be questioned whether Johnson was entirely in the 
right I suppose it will not be controverted that the difference in 
the degree of criminality is very great, on account of consequences . 
but still It maybe maintained, that, independent of moral obligation, 
infidelity is by no means a light offence in a husband, because it 
must hurt a delicate attachment, in which a mutual constancy is 
implied, with such refined sentiments as Massinger has exhibited in 
his play of “ The Picture " Johnson probably at another time 
would have admitted this opinion. And let it be kept in remem- 
brance, that he was very careful not to give any encouiagement to 
irregular conduct. A gentleman, not adverting to the distinction 
made by him upon this subject, supposed a case of singular per- 
verseness in a wife, and heedlessly said, “ That then he thought a 
husband might do as he pleased with a safe conscience." Johnson. 
“Nay, Sir, this is wild indeed (smiling), you must consider that 
fornication is a enrae in a single man , and you cannot have more 
liberty by being married.” 

He this evening expressed himself strongly against the Roman 
Catholicks, observing, “ In everyth ng in which they diifei from us 
they are wrong," He was even against the invocation of Saints, 
in short, he was in the humour of opposition 

Having regretted to him that I had learnt little Greek, as is too 
generally the case in Scotland, that I had for a long time hardly ap- 
plied at all to the study of that noble language, and that 1 was 
desirous of being told by him what method to follow , he recom- 
mended to me as easy helps, Sylvanus’s “ Fust Book of the Iliad , " 
Dawson’s “ Lexicon to the Greek New Testament ; " and “ Hesiod," 
with Pasoris Lexicon at the end of it. 


' No doubt the Colonel ana Mn sage, " Sometimea he does Johnson 
Stuart before allnded to knew a man who did, and the lady look 

' Mn Fioza wntes opposite this pas- very tender care of thm ’’ — Margmalia, 
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On Tuesday, October 12 , 1 dined with him at Mr. Ramsay’s, with 
Lord Newhaven, and some other company, none of whom I recol- 
lect, but a beautiful Miss Graham, a relation of his Lordship's, who 
asked Dr. Johnson to hob or nob with her. He was flattered by 
such pleasing attention, and politely told her, he never drank wine , 
but if she would drink a glass of water, he was much at her service. 
She accepted “ Oho, Sir * (said Lord Newhaven) you are caught.” 
Johnson. ” Nay, I do not see how I am caught , but if I am caught 
I don't want to get free again If I am caught, I hope to be kept.” 
Then when the two glasses of water were brought, smiling placidly 
to the young lady, “ Madam, let us reetprocate." 

Lord Newhaven and Johnson carried on an argument for some 
time, concerning the Middlesex election. Johnson said, “ Parlia- 
ment may be considered as bound by law, as a man is bound where 
there is nobody to tie the knot As it is clear that the House of 
Commons may expel, and expel again and again, why not allow of 
the power to incapacitate for that parliament, rather than have 
a perpetual contest kept up between parliament and the people.” 
Lord Newhaven took the apposite side, but respectfully said, ” I 
speak with great deference to you, Dr. Johnson ; I speak to be 
instructed." This had its full effect upon my friend. He bowed his 
head almost as low as the table, to a complimenting nobleman , and 
called out, “ My Lord, my Lord, I do not desire all this ceremony ; 
let us tell our minds to one another quietly.” After the debate was 
over, he said, ” 1 have got lights on the subject to-day, which I had 
not before^'' This was a great deal from him, especially as he had 
wntten a pamphlet upon it. 

He observed, ” The House of Commons was originally not a 
privilege of the people, but a check for the Crown on the House of 
Lords. I remember Henry the Eighth, wanted them to do some- 
thing, they hesitated in the morning, but did it in the afternoon. 
He told them, ‘ It is well you did, or half your heads should have 
been upon Temple-bar ' But the House of Commons is now 
no longer under the power of the crown, and therefore must 
be bribed.” He added, ” I have no delight in talking of pubhck 
affairs.” 

Of hiB fellow-collegian, the celebrated Mr George Whitefield, he 
said, ” Whitefleld never drew as much attention as a mountebank 
does , he did not draw attention by doing better than others, but by 
doing what was strange. Were Astley to preach a sermon standing 
upon his head on a horse's back, he would collect a multitude to hear 

Cor et Ad . — Line 3 On " Graham " put Uu IoHovidb note . — ■■ Now the lady 
of Sit Hcnir Dashwo^, Banmet ” 
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him ; but no wise man would say he had made a better sermon for 
that. I never treated Whitefield's ministry with contempt; I 
believe he did good. He had devoted himself to the lower classes 
of mankind, and among them he was of use. But when familiarity 
and noise claim the praise due to knowledge, art, and elegance, we 
must beat down such pretensions." 

What I have preseived of his conversation during the remainder 
of my stay in London at this time, is only what follows I told him 
that when I objected to keeping company with a notorious infidel, 
a celebrated fnend of our s t said to me, “ I do not think that men 
who live laxly in the world, as you and I do, can with propriety 
assume such an authority Dr. Johnson may, who is uniformly 
exemplary in his conduct. But it is not very consistent to shun an 
infidel to day, and get drunk to-morrow.” Johnson. " Nay, Sir, 
this IS sad reasoning. Because a man cannot be right in all things, 
■a he to be right in nothing ^ Because a man sometimes gets 
drunk, is he therefore to steal? This doctrine would very soon 
bring a man to the gallows 

*■ After all, however, it is a difficult question how far sincere 
Chiistians should associate with the avowed enemies of religion; 
for in the first place, almost every man’s mind may be more or less 
‘ corrupted by evil communications , secondly, the world may very 
naturally suppose that they are not really in earnest in religion, who 
can easily bear its opponents , and thirdly, if the profane find them- 
selves quite well received by the pious, one of the checks upon an 
open declaration of their infidelity, and one of the probable chances 
of obliging them seriously to reflect, which their being shunned 
would do, IB removed " 

He, I know not why, shewed upon all occasions an aversion to go 
to Ireland, where I proposed to him that we should make a tour. 
Johnson. “ It is the last place where I should wish to travel ” 
Boswell. "Should you not like to see Dublin, Sir?” Johnson. 
“ No, Sir, Dublin is only a worse capital ” Boswell. " Is not the 
Giant’s Causeway worth seeing ? ” Johnson. "Worth seeing, yes; 
but not worth going to see.” 

Cor ft Ad — ^Afier hue 34» ** Yet he hid a kindneea for the Insh nation, and 

thus generously expressed himself to a gentleman from that country, on the subject of 
an UNION which artful Fohticiaiu have often had m view — ‘ Do not make an union 
with us. Sir We should unite with you, only to rob you We should have robbed 
the Scotch, if they had had anything of which we coufd have robbed them ’ ” 


_ ’Mr Croker thinks that Bnike was was surely Windham who might be said 

intended here This seems doubtful it to “ live laxly m the world ” 
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Of an acquaintance of ours, whose manners and every thing about 
him, though expensive, were coarse, he said, “ Sir, you see in him 
vulgar prosperity." 

A foreign minister ^ of no very high talents, who had been in his 
company for a considerable time quite overlooked, happened luckily 
to mention that he had read some of his “ Rambler " in Italian, and 
admired it much. This pleased him greatly , he observed, that the 
title had been translated, II Gtnto errante, though I have been told it 
was rendered more ludicrously, II Vagabondo, and finding that 
this minister gave such a proof of his taste, he was all attention to 
him, and on the first remark which he made, however simple, 
exclaimed, “The Ambassadour says well — His Excellency ob- 
serves — " And then he expanded and enriched the little that had 
been said in so strong a manner, that it appeared something of 
consequence This was exceedingly entertaining to the company 
who were present, and many a time afterwards it furnished a 
pleasant topick of merriment “The Ambassadour says ■well," 
became a laughable term of applause, when no mighty matter had 
been expressed. 

I left London on Monday, October 18, and accompanied Colonel 
Stuart to Chester, where his regiment was to lye fur some time 

Mr Boswell fa) Dr Johnson 

"Chester, ze October, 1779 

" My dear Sir, — It was not till one o’clock on Monday moiniiig, 
that Colonel Stuart and I left London, for we chose to bid a cordial 
adieu to Lord Mountstuart, who was to set out on that day on his 
embassy to Turin. We drove on excellently, and reached Lichfield 
in good time enough that night The Colonel had heard so prefer- 
able a character of the George, that he would not put up at the 
Three Crowns, so that I did not see our host Wilkins. We found 
at the George as good accommodation as we could wish to have, 
and I fully enjoyed the comfortable thought that I -was in Lichfield 
again Next morning it rained very hard , and as I had much to 
do in a little time, I ordeied a post chaise, and between eight and 
nine sallied forth to make a round of visits I fiist went to Mi. 
Green, hoping to have had him to accompany me to all my other 
friends, but he was engaged to attend the Bishop of Sodor and 
Man, who was then lying at Lichfield very ill of the gout Having 

I Pnnee Castiglione Mrs Ibozzi bond ” The lively Ckromguese had no 
adds "The min who drank doubt confused the etements of the 

bis health by the name of Mi Vaga- story 
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taken a hasty glance at the additions to Green’s museum, from 
■which It was not easy to break away, I next went to the Friery, 
where I at first occasioned some tumult m the ladies, who were not 
prepared to receive company so early, but my name, which has by 
wonderful felicity come to be so closely associated with yours, soon 
made all easy, and Mrs Cobb and Miss Adye re-assumed their 
seats at the breakfast-table, which they had quitted with some pre- 
cipitation They received me with the kindness of old acquaint- 
ance, and after we had joined in a cordial chorus to your praise, 
Mrs. Cobb gave me the high satisfaction of hearing that you said, 
' Boswell is a man who 1 believe never left a house without leaving 
a wish for his return ' And she afterwards added, that she bid you 
tell me, that if ever I came to Lichfield, she hoped I would take a 
bed at the Friery From thence I drove to Peter Gariick's, where 
I also found a very flattering welcome. He appeared to me to 
enjoy his usual cheerfulness , and he very kindly asked me to come 
when I could, and pass a week with him From Mr Garrick's I 
went to the Pal.ice to wait on Mr Seward I was fiist entertained 
by his lady and daughter, he himself being in bed with a cold, 
according to his valetudinary custom But he desired to see me; 
and I found him drest in his black gown, with a white flannel night- 
gown above it , so that he looked like a Dominican friar He was 
good humoured and polite , and under his roof too my recept.on 
was very pleasing I then proceeded to Stowhill, and first paid my 
respects to Mrs Gastrell, whose conversation I was not willing to 
quit But my sand-glass was now beginning to run low, as 1 could 
not trespass too long on the Colonel's kindness, who obligingly 
waited for me , so I hastened to Mrs Aston's, whom I found 
much better than I leared I should, and theie I met a brother-in- 
law of these ladies, who talked much of you, and very well too, as it 
appeared to me It then only remained to visit Mis Lucy Porter, 
which I did, I really believe, with sincere satislaction on both sides. 
I am suie 1 was glad to see her again, and, as I take her to be very 
honest, I trust she was glad to see me again, for she expressed 
herself so, that I could not doubt of her being in earnest What a 
great key-stone of kindness, my dear Sir, was you that morning • 
for we were all held together by our common attachment to you I 
cannot say that I ever passed two hours with more self-complacency 
than 1 did those two at Lichfield. Let me not entertain any sus- 
picion that this IS idle vanity Will not you confirm me in my 
persuasion, that he who finds himself so regarded has just reason to 
be happy 7 

" We got to Chester about midnight on Tuesday; and here again 
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I am in a state of much enjoyment Colonel Stuart and his officers 
treat me with all the civility I could wish , and I play my part 
admirably Latus altts, sapiens sibt, the classical sentence which 
you, I imagine, invented the other day, is exemplified in my present 
existence. The Bishop, to whom I had the honour to be known 
several years ago, shews me much attention , and I am edified by 
his conversation. I must not omit to tell you, that his Lordship 
admires, very highly, your Prefaces to the Poets I am daily 
obtaining an extension of agreeable acquaintance, so that t am kept 
in animated variety, and the study of the place itself, by the assist- 
ance of books, and of the Bishop, is sufficient occupation. Chester 
pleases my fancy more than any town I ever saw. But I will not 
enter upon it at all in this letter 

" How long I shall stay here, I cannot yet say. I told a very 
pleasing young lady,’ niece to one of the Prebendanes, at whose 
house I saw her, ‘ I have come to Chester, Madam, I cannot tell 
how , and far less can I tell how I am to get away from it.’ Do not 
think me too juvenile I beg it of you, my dear Sir, to favour me 
with a letter while 1 am here, and add to the happiness of a happy 
friend, who is ever, with afiectionate veneration, 

“ Most sincerely youis, 

“James Doswell. 

“ If you do not write directly, so as to catch me here, I shall be 
disappoiiiced Two lines from you will keep my lamp burning 
bright." 


'1 0 Jamls Boswell, Esij. 

“ Dear Sir, — Why should you importune me so earnestly to 
write ? Of what importance can it be to heai ol distant friends, to a 
man who finds himself welcome wherever he goes, and makes new 
friends faster than he can want them? If, to the delight of such 
Universal kindness of reception, any thing can be added by knowing 
fliat you retain my good-will, you may indulge yourself in the full 
enjoyment of that small addition 

“ I am glad that you made the round of Lichfield with so much 

Cor et Ad — Line 15 On “lady" put the following note — “Miss Letitia 
Bamston " 


1 “We cannot but observe,’* wntes 
Mr BosweU of himself, " that there sie 
in It (one of his works) traits which 
tune has not yet altered As for in- 
stance — 


*Boswell does women adore. 

And never once means to deceive; 
He’s m love with at least half a score— 
If they're senous he smiles m hu 
sleeve ’ "—Mmotr, Europ Mag. 
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success: the oftener you are seen, the more you will be liked. It 
was pleasing to me to read that Mrs. Aston was so well; and that 
Lucy Porter was so glad to see you 

“ In the place where you now are, there is much to be ob- 
served, and you will easily procure yourself skilful directors. 
But what will you do to keep away the black dog that worries you 
at home ? If you would, in compliance with your father’s advice, 
enquire into the old tenures, and old charters of Scotland, you would 
certainly open to yourself many striking scenes of the manners of 
the middle ages The feudal system, in a country half barbarous, 
IS naturally productive of great anomalies in civil life The know- 
ledge of past times is naturally growing less in all cases not of 
publick record, and the past time of Scotland is so unlike the 
present, that it is already dilHcult for a Scotchman to imagine the 
oeconomy of his grandfather Do not be tardy, nor negligent ; but 
gather up eagerly what can yet be found.* 

“ We have, I think, once talked of another project, a History of 
the late insurrection in Scotland, with all its incidents. Many false- 
hoods are passing into uncontradicted history Voltaire, who loved 
a striking story, has told what we could not find to be true. 

“ You may make collections for either of these projects, or for 
both, as opportunities occur, and digest your materials at leisure. 
The great direction which Burton has left to men disordered like 
you, Be not solitary, be not idle, which I would thus modily, — If 
you are idle, be not solitary, if you are solitary, be not idle. 

“ There is a lettei for you, fiom 

“Your humble servant, 

" Sam Johnson. 

“London, Oct 27, 1779” 

To Dr Samuel Johnson. 

“ Cailisic, Nov 7, 1779 

" My dear Sir, — That I should importune you to write to me at 
Chester, is not wonderful, when you consider what an avidity I have 
for delight, and that the amor of plcasuie, like the amor nummi, 
increases in proportion with the quantity which we possess of it. 
Your letter, so full of polite kindness and masterly counsel, came 
like a large treasure upon me, while alitady glittering with iiches. 

* I hTve a valuable collection made b> mv Father which, with some additions and 
illuslTAtions of my own 1 intend to publish 1 ha^t some hereditary claim to be an 
Aniu^nary , not onlv Irom in> hather, but as bemjr descended, by the mothci s side, 
of the Tble and learned Sir John Skene, whose ment bids defiance to all the attemp'a. 
which have been made to lessen his fame 

C TT et Ad —Line 24 Alter “you ” read “is this 
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I was quite enchanted at Chester, so that I could with difficulty quit 
It But the enchantment was the reverse of that of Circe , for so 
far was there from being any thing sensual in it, that I was all tntnd. 
I do not mean all reason only, for my fancy was kept finely in play. 
And why not ’ — If you please I will send you a copy, or an abridge- 
ment of my Chester Journal, which is truly a log-book of felicity > 

“ The Bishop treated me with a kindness which was very flatter- 
ing. I told him, that you regretted you had seen so little of Chester. 
H IS Lordship bid me tell you, that he should be glad to shew you 
more of it I am proud to find the friendship with which you 
honour me is known in so many places 

“ I arrived here late last night Our friend the Dean, has been 
gone from hence some months, but I am told at my inn, that he is 
very populous (popular) However, I found Mr Law, the Arch- 
deacon, son to the Bishop, and with him I have breakfasted and 
d.ncd very agreeably. I got acquainted with him at the assizes 
here, about a year and a half ago , he is a man of great variety of 
knowledge, uncommon genius, and I believe, sincere religion I 
received the holy sacrament in the cathedral in the morning, this 
being the first Sunday of the month , and was at prayers there in 
the evening It is divinely cheering to me to think that there is a 
C.ithedral so near Aucfainleck , and I now leave Old England in 
such a state of mind as I am thankful to Cod for granting me 
“ The black dog that worries me at home I cannot but dread , 
yet as I have been for some time past in a military train, I tiust 
I shall repulse him To hear from you will animate me like the 
sound of a trumpet, I therefore hope that soon after my return 
to the Northern field, I shall receive a few lines from you 

“ Colonel Stuart did me the honour to escort me in his carriage 
to shew me Liverpool, and from thence back again to Warrington, 
where we parted * In justice to my valuable wife, I must inform 
you, that as I was so happy, she would not be so selfish as to wish 


* His regiment was afterwards ordered lo Jamaica, where he accompanied it, and 
almost lost his life by the climate. This impartial order I should think a snllicicnt 
reliitation of the idle rumour that " there was bomething behind the throne greater 
lhau the throne itself" 


• " Where I passed another fortnight 
in mortal fehcity I had, from my earliest 
years, a love for the military life 
At the mess of Colonel Stuart's regi- 
ment 1 was quite the great man, as we 
used to say, and I was at the same lime 
all joyous and gay . The palace 
was open to me mommg, noon, and 
VOL. II. 


night , and I was hberally entertained at 
bis hospitable board (The town) 

has a theatre royal, and a very elegant 
assembly-room 1 never found myself so 
well leccived any where The young 
ladies ihere w'ere delightful, and many of 
them with capital fortunes ’’ — Letter ta 
Temple 


25 
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me to return sooner than business absolutely required my presence. 
She made my clerk write to me a post or two after to the same 
purpose, by commission from her, and this day a kind letter from 
her met me at the Post OfiSce here, acquainting me that she and the 
little ones were well, and expressing all their wishes for my return 
home. I am, more and more, my dear Sir, 

“ Your affectionate, 

“ And obliged humble servant, 

“James Boswell" 


To James Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, — Y our last letter was not only kind but fond. But 
I wish you to get nd of all intellectual excesses, and neither to 
exalt your pleasures, nor aggravate your vexations, beyond their 
real and natural state Why should you not be as happy at Edin- 
burgh as at Chester, In culpa est animus, qut se non effugtt usquam. 
Please yourself with your wife and children, and studies nnd 
practice 

** I have sent a petition * from Lucy Porter, with which I leave it 
to your discretion whether it is proper to comply. Return me her 
letter, which I have sent that you may know the whole case, and 
not be seduced to any thing that you may afterwards repent. Miss 
Dox) perhaps you know to be Mr Garrick’s niece. 

“ If Dean Percy can be popular at Carlisle, he may be veiy 
happy. He has in his disposal two livings, each equal, or almost 
equal in value to the deanery , he may take one himself, and give 
the other to his son 

“ How near is the Cathedral to Auchmleck, that you are so much 
delighted with it? It is, I suppose, at least an bundled and fifty 
miles off However, if you are pleased, it is so far well, 

“ Let me know what reception you have from your father, and 
the state of his health ' Please him as much as you can, and add 
no pain to his last years. 

“ Of our friends here I can recollect nothing to tell you. I have 
neither seen nor heard of Langton. Beauclerk is just returned 
from Brighthelmston, I am told, much better Mr Thrale and his 

* Requestang me to inquue concenung the family of a gentleman who was then 
paying ^ addresses to Mis s Oozy 


t “Myfatherwas thiswinterseizedwith by his second wife, and I cannot inter- 
a iercr his pulse was at ninety-fire, and fere, however galling it is to me to see 
he was in auger, but he has recovered him estranged from me and my family." 
wonderfully But he is sadly iniluenced — better to TemfU. 
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family are still here ; and his health is said to be visibly improved , 
far has not bathed, but hunted. 

‘■At Bolt-court there is much malignity, ‘ but of late little open 
hostility. I have had a cold, but it is gone. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell, &c. I am. Sir, 

“ Your humble servant, 

“ Sam Johnson. 

"London, November 13, 1773” 

On November 22, and December 21, I wrote to him from Edin- 
burgh, giving a very favourable report of the family of Miss Doxy’s 
lover , * — ^that after a good deal of inquiry I had discovered the 
sister of Mr Francis Stewart, one of his amanuenses when writing 
his Dictionary , — that I had, as desired by him, paid her a guinea 
for an old pocket-book of her brother’s which he had retained , and 
that the good woman, who was in very moderate circumstances, 
but contented and placid, wondered at his scrupulous and liberal 
honesty, and received the guinea as if sent her by Providence. — 
That I had repeatedly begged of him to keep his promise to send 
me his letter to Lord Chesterfield, and that this memento, like 
Dehnda est Carthaqo, must be in every letter that I should write to 
him, till I had obtained my object 

In 1780 the world was kept in impatience for the completion of 
his " Lives of the Poets,” upon which he was employed so far as his 
indolence allowed him to labour. 

I wrote to him on January i, and March 13, sending him my 
notes of Lord Marchmont's information concerning Pope , — com- 
plaining that I had not heard from him for almost four months, 
though he was two letters in my debt, — that I had suffered again 
from melancholy , — hoping that he had been in so much belter 
company, (the Poets,) that he had not time to think of his distant 
friends , for if that were the case, I should have some recompence 
for my uneasiness , — that the state of my affairs did not admit of 
my coming to London this year, — ^and, begging he would return me 
Goldsmith’s two poems, with his lines marked 

His friend Dr. Lawrence having now suffered the greatest afflic- 
tion to which a man is liable, and which Johnson himself had felt in 
the most severe manner; Johnson wrote to him in an admirable 
strain of sympathy and pious consolation. 


’ Refenmg to the lady pensonen who ned to Mr Patton, a Scotch gentlemaii. 

lived in hi9 house See the pedigree of the family m the 

• Miss Memall Doaey was later mar- Editor’s t^e of Gamch 

35—2 
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To Dr Lawrence. 

Dr iR Sir, — At a time when all your friends ought to shev> their 
kindntsii, and with a character which ought to make all that know 
you your friends, you may wonder that you have yet heard nothing 
from me. 

“ I have been hindered by a vexatious and incessant cough, for 
which within these ten days I have been bled once, fasted four or 
live times, taken physick live times, and opiates, I think, six This 
da} seems to lemit. 

“ 1 he loss deal Sir, which you have lately suffered, I felt many 
ye irs ago and know therefore how much has been taken from you, 
and how little help can be had fiom consolation He that outlives 
a wife whom he has long loved, sees himself disjoined from the 
only mind that has the same hopes, and fears, and interest , from 
the only companion with whom he has shared much good or evil , 
and with whom he c mid set his mind at liberty, to retrace the 
p, st, or anticipate the future The continuity of being is lacerated, 
the settled course of sentiment and action is stopped , and life 
st inds .suspended and motionle s till it is driven by external causes 
into a new channel, Li t the time of suspense is dreadful 

“Our first lecourse in this distressful solitude, is, perhaps, for 
w nt of hab tual piety, to a gloomy acquiescence in necessity Of 
two mortal beings, one must lose the other, but surely theie is 
a higher and a better comfort to be drawn from the considciation of 
that Providence which watches over all, and a behcl that the living 
and the dead are equally in the hands of God, who will reunite 
those whom he has sepaiated, or who sees that it is best not to 
reunite them 1 am, dear Sir, 

“ Youi most affectionate, 

“ And most humble servant, 

“Sam JoIINso^. 

"Jin 20 1780” 


To Jamfs Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, — W ell, I had resolved to send y ou the Chesterfield 
letter , but I will write once again without it. Never impose tasks 
upon mortals. To require two things is the way to have them both 
undone. 

“For the difficulties which you mention in your affairs I am 
sorry , * but difficulty is now veiy general . it is not tlierefoie less 


' Mr Bniwel], unknown to his father, at heavy interest — Letter te Temple, 
had raised boot for his wife a nephews. 
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grievous, for there is less hope of help I pretend not to give you 
advice, not knowing the state of your affairs ; and general counsels 
about prudence and frugality would do you little good You are, 
however, in the right not to increase your own perplexity by a 
journey hither, and I hope that by staying at home you will 
please your father. 

“ Poor dear Beauclerk — nec, ut soles, dabts joca.'- His wit and 
hiB folly, his acuteness and maliciousness, his merriment and his 
reasoning, are now over Such another will not often be found 
among mankind He direc^'ed himself to be buried by the side of 
his mother, an instance of tenderness which I hardly expected 
He has left his children to the care of Lady Di and if she dies, 
of Mr. Langton, and of Mr Leicester, his relation, and a man of 
good character. His library has been offered to sale to the Russian 
ambassador. 

“Dr Percy, notwithstanding all the noise of the newspapers, has 
had no literary loss * Clothes and moveables were burnt to the 
value of about one hundred pounds , but his papers, and I think his 
books, were all preserved. 

“ Poor Mr Thrale has been in extreme danger from an apoplec- 
tical disorder, and recovered, beyond the expectation of his phy- 
sicians , he IS now at Bath, that his mind may be quiet, and Mrs. 
Thrale and Miss are with him 

“ Having told you what has happened to your friends, let me 
say something to you of yourself You are always complaining of 
melancholy, and I conclude from those complaints that you are 
fond of it. No man talks of that which he is desirous to conceal, 
and every man desires to conceal that of which he is ashamed 
Do not pretend to deny it, mantfestum habemus fiiiem, make it 
an invariable and obligatory law to yourself, never to mention your 
own mental diseases , If you are never to speak of them you will 
think on them but little, and if you think little of them, they will 
molest you rarely. When you talk of them, it is plain that you 
want either praise or pity , for praise there is no room, and pity 
will do you no good , therefore, from this hour speak no more, 
think no more about them 

“ Your transaction with Mrs Stuart gave me great satisfaction ; 
I am much obliged to you for your attention. Do not lose sight 
of her, your countenance may be of great credit, and of conse- 

^ By a fire m Northumberland-hoQse, -where he had an apartment, in which 1 have 
passed many an agreeable hour 


^Mr Beauclerk died on March iiin this year 
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quence of great advantage to her. The memory of her brother 
is yet fresh in my mind , he was an ingenious and worthy man. 

“ Please to make my compliments to your lady, and to the young 
ladies. I should like to see them, pretty loves. I am dear Sir, 

“ Yours, aifeLtionately, 

“ Sam Johnson. 

“ Apnl 8, 1780“ 

Mrs Thiale being now at Hath with her husband, the corre- 
spondence between Johnson and her was carried on briskly I shall 
present my readers with one of her original letters to him at this 
time, which will amuse them probably more than those well wiitten 
but studied epistles^ v hich she has inscited in her collection, be- 
cause It exhibits the easy vivacity of then literary intercourse ” It 
IS also of value as a key to J ohnson s answer, which she has printed 
by Itself, and of which I shall subjoin extracts. 

Mn T HRALE to Dr Johnson 

" I had a very kind lettei from you yesterday dear Sir, with a 
mo t circumstantial date You took trouble with my circulating 
letter, Mr. Evans writes me woid, and I thank you sinceiely for so 
doin ; one might do mischief else, not being on the spot 

“ Yesterday s evening was passed at Mrs Montagus there was 
Ml Mbimuth , 1 do not like him though, nor he me , it was ex- 
pected we should have pleased each other, he is, howevei, just 
Tore enough to hate the Bishop of Peterborough for 'U higgism, 
and Whig enough to abhor you lor Toiyism, 

“ Mrs Montagu flatteied him finely , so he had a good aftcinoon 
on’t This evening we spend at a conceit Poor (Jueeney s ‘ soie 
evt-s have just released her, she had a long confinement, and could 
neither read nor write, so my master'’ treated her verv .,ood- 
naturedly with the visits of a young woman in this town, a taylor s 
daughter, who prolesscs musick, and teaches so as to give six 
lessons a day to ladies, at hve and tniee pence a lesson Mi s 
Burney says she is a great performer , and I respect the wtnch for 

• A kird < f nick name y'en lo Mis llinlei. eldest daughter, whose name being 
Esthfr she nn„Ut be assimiUud 10 a Qutm 

‘ Mr Thi de 

' * Other similes she tn-isured up for fioni the negro Barber for half-a-crown. 
J( liDsiiQ s conversation, and clapped them 'When the others were prmtmg, Mr Bos 
in her book apris I am glad to see well could not restrain his eager cuno- 

thim there again ' —farelh f^irgane/ia Rty “1 sawn sheet,' he wrote to 

^ Mrs Thrale comectnred that this Percy, "at the Fnnting Houses and 
waa the letter Mr Boswell purchased obserred letter 330,” 
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getting her living bo prettily , she is veiy modest and pretty man- 
nered, and not seventeen years old. 

“ You live in a fine whirl indeed, if I did not write regularly you 
would half forget me, and that would be very wrong, for I felt my 
regard for you in my face last night, when the criticisms were 
going on. 

“ This morning it was all connoisseurship , we went to see some 
pictures painted by a gentleman artist, Mr Taylor, of this place , 
my master makes one every where, and he has got a dawling' com- 
panion to nde with him now. ******** fje looks 
well enough, but I have no notion of health for a man whose mouth 
cannot be sewed up. Burney and I and Quecney teize him every 
meal he eats, and Mr Montagu is quite senous with him , but 
what can one do ’ He will eat, I think, and if he does eat I know 
he will not live , it makes me very unhappy, but I must beat 
it Let me always have your fnendship I am, must sincerely, 
dear Sir, 

“Your faithful servant, 

“ H L T. 

“ IJalh, Friday, Apnl 28 ’’ 


Dr Johnson to Mrs Thrale. 

“ iJearest Madam — Mr Thrale never will live abstinently, till 
he can persuade himself to live by rule •********, 
Encourage, as you can, the musical girl * 

“ Nothing 18 more common than mutual dislike where mutual 
apprubation is particularly expected ‘ There is often on both sides 
a vigilance not over benevolent , and as attention is strongly ex- 
cited, so that nothing drops unheeded, any difference in taste or 
opinion, and some difference where there is no restraint, will com- 
monly appear, it immediately generates dislike 

“ Never let criticism operate upon your face or your mind, it 
IS very rarely that an authour is hurt by his criticks The blaze of 
reputation cannot be blown out, but it often dies in the socket , a 
very few names may be considered as perpetual lamps that shine 

SatrnH Edition — Line 9 "A. good dawhng companion ” 

* 1 have taken the liberty to leave out a few lines 


t ** Dawling** 15 the wonl in hCr Bos- singer He shall teach Hester “ 

well's and Malone’s editions, not •' dawd- “ Mis Thrale was now complaining of 
ling,” as Mr Croker has it her husband’s extravagant passion Car 

* Three months later she says, " I Miss Sophy Streatiield 
picked np Fioxzi here, the great Italian 
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unconBumed. Prom the authour of ‘ Fitzosbome’s Letters ' I can- 
not think myself in much danger I met him only once about 
thirty years ago, and in some small dispute reduced him to whistle, 
having not seen him since, that is the last impression Poor Moore, 
the fahulist, was one of the company. 

“ Mrs Montagu’s long stay, against her own inclination, is very 
convenient You would, by your own confession, want a com- 
panion, and she is par phutbus, conversing with her you may 
find variety in one." 

"London, May i, 1780 " 

On the ad of May I wrote to him, and requested that we might 
have another meeting somewhere in the North of England, in the 
autumn of this year. 

From Mr Langton I received soon after this time a letter, of 
which I extract a passage, relative at once to Mr. Beauclerk and 
Dr Johnson 

“ The melancholy information you have received concerning Mr. 
Beauclerk's death is true. Had his talents been directed in any 
sufficient degree as they ought, I have always been strongly of 
opinion that they were calculated to make an illustrious figure , and 
that opinion, as it had been in part formed upon Dr Johnson’s 
judgement, receives more and more confirmation by hearing, that 
since hiB death. Dr Johnson has said concerning them, a few 
evenings ago, he was at Mr Vesey s, where Lord Althorpe, who 
was one of a numerous company there, addressed Dr. Johnson on 
the subject of Mr Beauclerk s death, saying, ‘ Our Club has had a 
great loss since we met last He replied, ‘ A loss that perhaps the 
whole nation could not repair*’ The Doctor then went on to speak 
of his endowments, and particularly extolled the wonderful ease 
with which he uttered what was highly excellent He said, that no 
man ever was so free when he was going to say a good thing, from 
a look that expressed that it was coming , or, when he had said it, 
from a look that expressed that it had come At Mr Thrale s, some 
days before, when we were talking on the same subject, he said, 
referring to the same idea of his wonderful facility, ■ That Beau- 
clerk s talents were those which he had felt himself more disposed 
to envy, than those of any whom he had known ’ 

“ At the evening 1 have spoken of above, at Mr Vesey’s, you 
would have been much gratified, as it exhibited an instance of the 
high importance in which Dr. Johnson's character is held, I think 
even beyond any I ever before was witness to. The company con- 
sisted chiefly of ladies, among whom were the Duchess Dowager of 
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Portland, the Duchess of Beaufort, whom I suppose from her rank 
I must name before her mother Mrs Boscawen, and her elder sister 
Mrs Lewson, who was likewise there. Lady Lucan, Lady Clermont, 
and others of note both for their station and understandings. 
Among the gentlemen were, Lord Althorpe, whom I have before 
named. Lord Macartney, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Lord Lucan, Mr 
Wraxal,' whose book you have probably seen, ‘ The Tour to the 
Northern Parts of Europe a very agreeable ingenious man , Dr. 
Warren, Mr Pcpys, the Master in Chancery, whom I believe you 
know, and Dr Barnard, the Provost of Eton As soon as Dr John- 
son was come in and had taken a chair, the company began to 
collect round him till they became not less than four if not live 
deep , those behind standing, and listening over the heads of those 
that were sitting near him The conversation for some time was 
chiefly between Dr. Johnson and the Provost of Eton, while the 
others contributed occasionally their remarks Without attempting 
to detail the particulars of the conversation, which perhaps if I did, 
I should spin my account out to a tedious length, I thought, my dear 
Sir, this general account of the respect with which our valued 
friend was attended to, might be acceptable ” 

To the Reverend Dr Farmer 

“May 23, 1780 

“ Sir, — I know your disposition to second any literary attempt, 
and therefore venture upon the liberty of entreating you to procure 
from College or University registers, all the dates, or other informa- 
tions which they' can supply relating to Ambrose Philips, Broom, 
and Gray, who were all of Cambridge, and of whose lives I am 
to give such accounts as I can gather. Be pleased to forgive this 
trouble, from, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

Sam Johnson ” 

While Johnson was thus engaged m preparing a delightful liteiary 
entertainment for the world, the tranquillity of the metropolis of 
Great-Bntain was unexpectedly disturbed, by the most horrid senes 
of outrage that ever disgraced a civilized country A relaxation of 
some of the severe penal provisions against our fellow subjects 
of the Catholic communion had been granted by the legislature, 
with an opposition so inconsiderable, that the genuine mildness of 
Christianity, united with liberal policy, seemed to have become 

’ Whose name and higlily-lljvoiired facts all " 

^ssip suggested the ih>inc “ mist^uoting 
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general in this island. But a dark and malignant spirit of per- 
secution soon shewed itself, in an unworthy petition for the repeal 
of the wise and humane statute That petition was brought for- 
ward by a mob, with the evident purpose of intimidation, and was 
justly rejected. But the attempt was accompanied and followed 
by such daiing violence as is unexampled in history Of this ex- 
traordinary tumult. Dr Johnson has given the following concise, 
lively, and just account in his “ Letters to Mrs. Thrale . "* 

" On Fnday, the good Protestants met in St George's-Pields, 
at the summons of Lord George Gordon, and marching to West- 
minster, insulted the Lords and Commons, who all bore it with 
great tameness. At night the outrages began by the demolition of 
the mass-house by Lincoln s-Inn ” 

"An exact jouinal of a week’s defiance of government I cannot 
give you On Monday, Mr Stiahan, who had been insulted, spoke 
to Lord Mansfield, who had I think been insulted too, of the 
licentiousness of the populace , and his Lordship treated it as 
a very alight irregularity On Tuesday night they pulled down 
yielding’s house, and burnt hia goods in the street They had 
gutted on Monday Sir George Savile’s house, but the building was 
saved. On Tuesday evening, leaving Pielding s ruins, they went 
to Newgate to demand their companions who had been seized 
demolishing the chapel The keeper could not lekase them but by 
the Mayor’s permission, which he went to ask , at his return he 
found all the prisoners released, and Newgate in a blaze They 
then went to Bloomsbuiy, and fastened upon Lord Mansfield s 
house, which they pulled down , and as for his goods, they totally 
burnt them They have since gone to Caen wood, but a guard was 
there before them. They plundeied some Papists, I think, and 
burnt a mass-house in Moorhelds the same night ” 

“ On Wednesday I walked with Dr Scot to look at Newgate, and 
found It in ruins, with the fire yet glowing As I went by, the 
Protestants were plundering the Sessions house at the Old Bailey 
There were not, I believe, a hundred , but they did then work at 
leisure, in full security, without sentinels, without trepidation, as 
men lawfully employed, in full day Such is the cowardice of a 
commercial place On Wednesday they broke open the Fleet, and 
the Kings-bench, and the Marshalsea, and Wood-street Compter, 
and Clerkenwell Bridewell, and released all the prisoners ’’ 

" At night they set fire to the Fleet, and to the King’s-bench, and 

* Vol II p 143, et stg I base aelecled passages Irom several letters, without 
menuomne daie^ 
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1 know not how many other places; and one might see the glare 
of conflagration fill the sky from many parts. The light was dread- 
ful Some people were threatened : Mr. Strahan advised me to 
take care of myself. Such a time of terrour you have been happy 
in not seeing." 

“ The King said in council, ‘ That the magistrates had not done 
their duty, but that he would do his own , ’ and a proclamation was 
published, directing us to keep our servants within doors, as the 
peace was now to be preserved by force The soldiers were sent 
out to different parts, and the town is now at quiet.” 

" The soldiers are stationed so as to be every where within call : 
there is no longer any body of rioters, and the individuals are 
haunted to their holes, and led to prison , Lord George was last 
night sent to the Tower Mr John Wilkes was this day in my 
neighbourhood, to seize the publishers of a seditious paper.” 

“ Several chapels have been destroyed, and several inoffensive 
Papists have been plundered . but the high sport was to burn thw 
gaols This was a good rabble tnck. The debtors and criminals 
■were .ill set at liberty, but of the cnmmals, as has always happened, 
many are already re-taken , and two pirates have surrendered 
themselves, and it is expected that they will be pardoned." 

“ Goveinment now acts again with its proper force , and we are 
all again under the protection of the King and the law I thought 
that It would be agreeable to you and my master to have my testi- 
mony to tne publick security, and that you would sleep more quietly 
when I told you that you are safe " 

"There has, indeed, been an universal panick, from which the 
King was the first that recovered. Without the concurrence of his 
ministers, or the assistance of the civil magistrate, he put the 
soldiers in motion, and saved the town from calamities, such as a 
rabble’s government must naturally produce " 

“ The publick has escaped a very heavy calamitv. The noters 
attempted the Bank on Wednesday night, but in no great number, 
and like other thieves, with no great resolution Jack Wilkes 
headed the party that drove them away It is agreed, that if they 
had seized the Bank on Tuesday, at the height of the panick, when 
no resistance had been prepared, they might have carried irreco- 
verably away whatever they had found. Jack who was always 
zealous for order and decency, declares, that if he be trusted with 
power, he will not leave a noter alive There is, however, now no 
longer any need of heroism or bloodshed , no blue ribband is any 
longer worn." t 

1 Mi. Cioker calls attention to *■ a re- markable omission ” of a paragraph re- 
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Such waa the end of this miserable sedition, from which London 
■was delivered by the magnanimity of the Sovereign himself What- 
ever some may maintain, I am satisfied that there was no combina- 
tion or plan, either domestick or foreign , but that the mischief 
spread by a gradual contagion of frenzy, augmented by the quan- 
tities of fermented liquors, of which the deluded populace possessed 
themselves m the course of their depiedations 

I should think myself very much to blame, did 1 here neglect to 
do justice to my esteemed friend Mr Akerman, the keeper of New- 
gate, who has long discharged a very important trust with an uni- 
form intrepid firmness, and at the same time a tenderness and a 
liberal charitj , which entitle him to be recorded with distinguished 
honour 

Upon this occasion, from the timidity and negligence of magis- 
tracy on the one hand, and the almost incredible exertions of the 
mob on the othei, the first prison of this great country was laid 
open, and the pnsoneis set free, but that Mr. Akerman, whose 
house was burnt, would have prevented all this, had pioper aid 
been sent to him in due time, there can be no doubt 

Many years ago, a fire broke out in the buck part which was 
built as an addition to the old gaol of Newgate The prisoners 
were in consternation and tumult, calling out, “ We shall be burnt — 
we shall be burnt * down with the gate — down with the gate • ” 
Mr Akerman hastened to them, shewed himself at the gate, and 
having, after some confused vociferation of “ Hear him — hear 
him ' ” obtained a silent attention, he then calmly told them, that 
the gate must not go down , that they were under his care, and that 
they should not be permitted to escape , but that he could assure 
them, they need not be afraid of being burnt, for that the fire was 
not in the prison, properly so called, which was strongly built w,th 
stone , and that if they would engage to be quiet, he himself would 
come in to them, and conduct them to the further end of the build- 
ing, and would not go out till they gave him leave To this pro- 
posal they agreed, upon which Mr Akennan, having first made 
them fall back from the gate, went in, and with a determined resolu- 
tion ordered the outer turnkey upon no account to open the gate, 
even though the prisoners (though he trusted they would not) 
should break their word, and by force bring himself to order it. 
■" Never mii»d me, (said he,) should that happen.” The prisoners 
peaceably followed him, while he conducted them through passages, 

latmi; to an invasion of London by the however, that in the onginal other para- 
Scots uid which he supposes was dis- graphs followei., and that he did not 
tasteful to Boswell It wiU be found, leave out, but merely left off 
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of which he had the keys, to the extremity of the gaol, which was 
most distant from the fire Having, by this very judicious conduct, 
fully satisfied them that there was no immediate risk, if any at all, 
he then addressed them thus : “ Gentlemen, you are now convinced 
that I told you true I have no doubt that the engines will soon 
extinguish this fire : if they should not, a sufficient guard will come, 
and you shall all be taken out and be lodged in the Compters. I 
assure you, upon my word and honour, that I have not a farthing 
insured I have left my house that I might take care of you I 
will keep my promise, and stay with you, if you insist upon it but 
if you will allow me to go out and look after my family and pro- 
perty, I will be obliged to you " Struck with his behaviour, they 
called out, “ Master Akerman, you have done bravely , it was very 
kind in you : by all means go and take care of your own concerns ” 
He did so accordingly, while they remained and were all preserved 

Johnson has been heard to relate the substance of this story with 
high praise, in which he was joined by Mr Burke My illustrious 
friend, speaking of Mr Akerman’s kindness to his prisoners, pro- 
nounced this eulogy upon his character — “ He who has long had 
con^tantly in his view the worst of mankind, and is yet eminent for 
the humanity of his disposition, must have had it originally in a 
great degree, and continued to cultivate it very careiully.” 

In the course of this month my brother David wailed upon Dr 
Johnson, with the fallowing letter of introduction, which I had 
taken care should Oe lying leady on his arrnal in London 

To Dr StMLEL J ohnson 

'■ Edinburgh, April 29, 1 780 

“My dear Sir, — This will be delivered to you by my brother 
David, on his return from Spain You will be glad to see the man 
vho vowed to ‘ stand by the old castle of Auehmleck, with heart, 
purse, and sword , ’ that romantick family solemnity devsed by me, 
of which you and I talked with complacency upon the spot.' I 
trust that twelve years of absence have not lessened his feudal 


' A sketch of Band by his brother 
“He IS a sensible, intelligent, accurate 
man, very formal and prudent ' In short, 
as dilTerent irom me in his manner, ind 
general way of thmkmg as you can sup- 
pose But 1 trust he is a man of good 
principles He was very happy in the 
lomnniic scenes of Auclimlcck . . He 


says he found out that men who specn- 
late on life as you and I do, are not 
successful in substantial concerns He 
IS in die nght, 1 am afraid " — Letter to 
Temple, November 3, 1780 Band had 
been promised compensation for his losses 
in bpain by Bunuas — a promise which 
seems never to have been lulfilled. 
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attachment , and that you will find him worthy of being introduced 
to your acquaintance. 

“ I have the honour to be, with affectionate veneration, my 
dear Siri 

“ Your most faithful humble servant, 

“James Boswell.” 

Johnson received him very politely, and has thus mentioned him 
in a letter to Mrs Thrale . * “ I have had with me a brother of 
Boswell’s, a Spanish merchant,^ whom the war has driven from his 
residence at Valencia ; he is gone to see his friends, and will find 
Scotland but a sorry place after twelve years’ residence in a happier 
climate. He is a very agreeable man, and speaks no Scotch.” 

To Dr Beattie at Aberdeen. 

“ Sir, — More years* than I have any delight to reckon, have past 
since you and I saw one another, of this, however, there is no 
reason for making any reprehensory complaint, Stc fata fertint. 
But methinks there might pass some small interchange of regard 
between us If you say, that I ought to have written, I now write, 
and I write to tell you, that I have much kindness for you and Mrs. 
Beattie , and that I wish your health better, and your life long. 
Try change of air, and come a few degrees Southwards, a softer 
climate may do you good ; winter is coming on , and London will 
be warmer, and gayer, and busier, and more fertile of amusement 
than Aberdeen. 

“ My health is better , but that will be little in the balance, when 
I tell you that Mrs Montagu has been very ill, and is I doubt now 
but weakly, Mr Thrale has been very dangerously disordered ; 
but is much better, and I hope will totally recover He has with- 
drawn himself from business the whole summer Sir Joshua and 
his sister are well ; and Mr. Davies has had great success as an 
authour,* generated by the corruption of a bookseller More news 
1 have not to tell you, and therefore you must be contented with 

* Vol II p 163 Mrs Fiozzi has onutted the name, she best knows why 

^ I^ow settled m London. 

* I had been five jears absent from London Beattie 

A Meaning his entertaining “ Memoirs of David GamcL, Esq ,” of which Jehnaon 
(as Davies informed me) wrote the first sentence , thus giving aa it were, the key- 
note to the performance. It is, indeed, vciycharactensticM of its authour, beginnmg 
with a maxim, and proceeding to illustrate — ” All excellence has a right to be re- 
corded I shall, therefore, think it superfiuous to apologise for wntmg the life of a 
man, who by aa uncommon assemblage of pnvate yirtues, adorned the highaw 
emmence m a pnbhck profession.” 
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ficaring, what I know not whether you much wish to hear,* that I 
am, Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

" Sam Johnson. 

*■ Bolt-conrt, Fleet-Etreet, 

Aognat 21, 1780 ” 


To James Boswell, E^q. 

*' Dear Sir, — I find you have taken one of your fits of tacitur- 
nity, and have resolved not to write till you are written to ; it is but 
a peevish humour, but you shall have your way. 

“ I have sate at home in Bolt-court, all the summer, thinking to 
write the Lives, and a great part of the time only thinking Several 
of them, however, are done, and I still think to do the rest 

“ Mr Thrale and his family have, since his illness, passed their 
time first at Bath, and then at Brighthelmston , but I have been at 
neirner place I would have gone to Lichfield, if I could have had 
time, and I might have had time, if I had been active, but I have 
missed much, and done little. 

‘ In the late disturbances, Mr Thra'.e’s house and stock 
were in great danger, the mob was pacified at thor first invasion, 
with about fifty pounds in drink and meat , and at their second, 
■were driven away by the soldiers ’ Mr Strahan got a garrison into 
his house, and maintained them a fortnight, he was so frighted 
that he removed part of his goods Mrs Williams took shelter in 
the country. 

" I know not whether I shall get a ramble this autumn , it is 
now about the time when we were travelling I have, however, 
better health than I had then, and hope you and I may yet shew 
ourselves on some parts of Europe, Asia, or Africa ’’ In the mean 

• I wish he had omitted the suspicion espressed here, though I 'ji-lieve he meant 
nothing but jocularity , for though he and I differed sumeliines m opinion, he well 
knew how much I loved and revered him BEArriE 

* It will, no doubt be remarked how he avoids the rebelhaas laud of Amenca 
This puts me in mmd of an anecdote, foi which 1 am obliged to my worthy friend, 
Governour Penn “At one of Miss b llcivcy's assemblies. Dr Johnson was follow- 
ing be- up and down the room . upon which Lord Abingdon obsersed to her, * Your 
great friend is very fond of you, you can go no where without him ’ — ‘ Aye, (said 
she,) he would follow me to any part of the world ’ — ■ Then (said the Earl,) ask him 
to go with you to America ’ ’’ 


' Then brewhouse ■was saved by the 
tact and presence of mind of Perkins, 
who “ vninnvl the mob witb meat and 
drink and hurras untff Sir Philip (Clerk) 
«ould get troops, and pack up the count- 


ing-house bills, &c “ — Thraliana Per 
kins was rewarded with 200 gumeas, and 
his wife received s silver um, with the 
appropriate motto, “Mollis reaponsio 
iram siertil “ 
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time let us play no tuck, but keep each other’s kindness by all 
means in our power 

“The bearer of this is Dr Dunbar, of Aberdeen, who has written 
and puliliohed a very ingenious book,* and who I think has a kind- 
ness for me, and will when he knows you have a kindness for 
you 

“ I suppose your little ladies are grown tall , and your son is 
become a learned young man 1 love them all, and I love your 
naughty lidy, whom I never shall persuade to love me When 
the Lives are done, I shall send them to complete her collection, 
but must send them in p iper, as for want of a pattern, I cannot 
bind them to ht the rest I am. Sir, 

" Yours most affectionately, 

“ Sam Johnson. 

'^London Aup 21,17^0” 

This year he wrote to a young clergyman in the country, tb^ 
following very excellent letlci, which contains valuable advice to 
Divines in general ‘ 

“ Dear Sir, —Not many days ago Dr Lawience shewed me a 
letter, in which you make mention of me I hope, therefoie, you 
will not be displeased that I endeavour to preserve your good-will 
by some observations which your letter suggested to me 

“You are afiaid of falling into some improprieties in the daily 
service, by reading to an audience that requires no exactness Your 
fear. I hope, secuies you from danger They who contract absuid 
habits are such as have no fear It is impossible to do the same 
thing very often, without some peculiarity of manner but that 
manner may be good or bad, and a little care will at least preserve 
it from being bad to make it very good, there must, I think, be 
something of natural or casual felicity, which cannot be taught. 

“Your piesent method of making your sermons seems very 
judicious Few frequent preachers can be supposed to have ser- 
mons more their own than yours will be Take care to register, 
somewhere or other, the authours from whom your several dis- 
courses are borrowed, and do not imagine that you shall always 
lemember, even vvn.t perhaps you now think it impossible to 
forget 

“ My advice, however, is, that you attempt, from time to time, 
an original sermon , and in the labour of composition, do not 
burden your mind with too much at once, do not exact from youi- 
scll, at one eftort of excogitation, propriety of thought and elegance 


• "L s js ou Iht History of MinWind 
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of expression. Invent first, and then embellish. The production 
of something, where nothing was before, is an act of greater energy 
than the expansion or decoration of the thing produced. Set down 
diligently your thoughts as they rise, in the first words that occur , 
and, when you have matter, you will easily give it form nor, per- 
haps, will this method be always necessary , for, by habit, your 
thoughts and diction will flow together. 

" The composition of sermons is not very difficult . the divisions 
not only help the memory of the hearer, but direct the judgement 
of the writer, they supply sources of invention, and keep every 
part in its proper place 

"What I like least in your letter is your account of the manners 
of your parish ; from which I gather, that it has been long ne- 
glected by the parson The Dean of Carlisle,* who was then a little 
rector in Northamptonshire, told me, that it might be discerned 
whether or no there was a clergyman resident in a parish, by the 
civil or savage manner of the people Such a congregation as yours 
stands in much need of reformation , and I would not have you 
think It impossible to reform them \ very savage parish was 
civilised by a decayed gentlewoman, who came among them to teach 
a petty school My learned fnend Dr Wheeler of Oxford, when 
he was a young man, had the care of a neighbouring parish for 
fifteen pounds a year, which he was never paid , but he counted it 
a convenience that it compelled him to make a sermon weekly One 
woman he could not bring to the communion , and when he re- 
proved or exhorted her, she only answered, that she was no scholar 
He was advised to set some good woman or man of the parish, a 
little wiser than herself, to talk to her in language level to her mind. 
Such honest, I may call them holy artifices, must be practised by 
every clergyman , for all means must be tried by which souls may 
be saved. Talk to your people, however, as much as you can , and 
you will find, that the more frequently you converse with them upon 
religious subjects, the more willingly they will attend, and the more 
submissively they will learn A clergyman’s diligence always makes 
him venerable I think I have now only to say, that in the moment- 
ous work you have undertaken, I pray God to bless you. 1 am. 
Sir, 

*' Your most humble servant, 

"Bolt-court, Aug 30^ t78o* "Sam JOHNSON 

My next letters to him were of dates August 34, September 6, and 
October i , and from them 1 extract the following passages . 


VOL. ri. 


Dr Percy, now Bubop of Dromorc. 
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“ My brother Da\ id and I find the long indulged fancy of our 
comfortable meeting again at Auchinleck, so well realised, that it in 
some degree confirms the pleasing hope of O ' fraclarum diem i in 
a future state 

“ 1 beg that }ou may never again harbour a suspicion of my in- 
dulging a peevish humour, or playing tricks, you will recollect, that 
when I confessed to you, that when 1 had once been intentionally 
silent to try your regard, 1 gave you my word and honour that I 
should not do so again 

" I rejoice to hear of your good state of health , I pray God to 
continue it lung I have often said, that I would willingly have ten 
years added to niy life, to have ten taken from yours , I mean, that 
I would he ten years older, to have you ten years younger But let 
me be thankful for the years duiing which I have enjoyed your friend- 
ship, and please myself with the hopes of enjoying it many years 
to come in this state of being, trusting always, that in another 
state, we shall meet never to be separated Of this we can form 
no notion , but the thought, though indislinU, is delightful, when 
the mind is calm and clear 

"The riots in London were certainly horrible , but you give me 
no account of your own situation, during the barbarous anarchy 
A desenption of it by Dr Johnson would be a gitat painting ,* you 
might write another ‘London, a Poem 

" I am charmed with your condescending afiectionate expression, 
‘let us keep each other's kindness by all the means in our power, 
my reveied Friend I how elevating is it to my mind, that I am found 
worthy to be a companion to Dr Simuel Johnson I All that you 
have said in grateful praise of Mr Walmsley, I have long thought 
of you , but we are both Tones, which has a very general influence 
upon our sentiments I hope that you will agiec to meet me at 
York, about the end of th s month , or if y ou will come to Carlisle, 
tha would be better still, in case the Dean be there Please to con 
sider, that to keep each other's kindness, we should every year have 
that free and intimate communication of mind which can be had 
only when we are together We shou'd have both our solemn and 
our pleasant talk 

“ I write now for the third time to tell you that my desire for our 
meeting this autumn, is much increased I wiote to Squire God 
frey Bosville, my Yorkshire Chief, that 1 should, perhaps, pay him 
a visit, as I was to hold a conference with Dr Johnson, at York. 
I give you mv word and honour that I said not a word oi his invit- 
ing you , but he wrote to me as follows . 

■ I liad noi then seen his letters to Mrs Thrale 
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‘ I need not tell you I shall be happy to aee you here the latter 
end of this month, as you propose , and I shall likewise be in hopes 
that you will persuade Dr. Johnson to finish the conference here. It 
will add to the favour of your own company, if you prevail upon 
such an associate, to assist your observations I have often been 
entertained with his writings, and I once belonged to a club of which 
he was a member, and I never spent an evening there, but I heard 
something from him well worth remembering.' 

“ We have thus, my dear Sir, good comfortable quarters in the 
neighbourhood of York, where you may be assured we shall be 
heartily welcome I pray you then resolve to set out , and let not 
the year 1780 be a blank in our social calendar, and in that record 
of wisdom and wit, which I keep with so much diligence, to your 
honour, and the instruction and delight of others " 

Mr Thrale had now another contest for the representation in par- 
liament of the borough of Southwark,' and Johnson kindly lent him 
his assistance, by writing advertisements and letters for him I shall 
insert one as a specimen * 

" To the worthy Electors of the Borough of Southwark 

“ Gentlemen, — A new Parliament being now called, I again 
solicit the honour of being elected for one of your representatives, and 
solicit it with the greater confidence, as I am not conscious of having 
neglected my duty, or of having acted otherwise than as becomes 
the independent representative of independent constituents, supe- 
nour to fear, hope, and expectation, who has no private purposes to 
promote, and whose prosperity is involved in the prosperity of his 
country. As my recovery from a very severe distemper is not yet 
perfect,! have declined to attend the Hall, and hope an omission so 
necessary will not be harshly censured. 

“ I can only send my respectful wishes, that all your deliberations 
may tend to the happiness of the kingdom, and the peace of the 
borough I am, Gentlemen, 

“ Your most faithful and obedient servant, 

" Henry Thrale 

■‘Southwark, Sept 5. 178a'’ 

On his birth-day, Johnson has this note,"! am now beginning 
the seventy-second year of my life, with more strength of body, and 
greater vigour of mind, than I think is common at that age ” But 
still he complains of sleepless nights and idle days, and forgetful- 


' In which he was defeated. 
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ness, or neglect of reaolutiona. He thus pathetically expresaea 
himself, “ Surtl> 1 shall not spend my whole life with my own total 
disapprobation "* 

Mr Macbean, whoii. I have mentioned more than once, as one of 
Johnson’s humble friends, a deserving but unfortunate man, being 
now oppressed by age and poverty, Johnson solicited the Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow, to have him admitted into the Charter-house. 
I take the liberty to insert his Lordship’s answer, as I am eager to 
cmbiace every occasion of augmenting the respectable notion which 
should evei be entertained of my illustrious friend — 

To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

“London, Oct 24, i;8o 

“ Sir , — 1 have this moment received your letter, dated the 19th, 
and returned from Bath. 

“ In the beginning of the summer I placed one m the Chartreux, 
without the sanction of a recommendation so distinct, and so autho- 
ritative as yours of Macbean , and I am afraid, that according to 
the establishment of the House, the opportunity of making the 
chanty so good amends will not soon recur But whenever a 
vacancy shall happen, if you'll favour me with notice of it, I will 
try to recommend him to the place, even though it should not be my 
turn to nominate. 1 am. Sir, with great regard, 

“ Your most faithful 

“ And obedient servant, 

" Thurlow " 


To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, — I am sorry to write you a letter that will not please 
you, and yet it is at last what 1 resolve to do This year must pass 
without an interview, the summer has been foolishly lost, like many 
other of my summers and winters. I hardly saw a green field, but 
staid in town to work, without working much 

" Mr Thrale's loss of health has lost him the election ; he is now 
going to Brighthelmston, and expects me to go with him, and how 
long I shall stay I cannot tell. I do not much like the place, but 
yet I shall go, and stay while my stay is desired. We must, there- 
foie content ourselves with knowing what we know as well as man 
can know the mind of man, that we love one another, and that we 
wish each other’s happiness, and that the lapse of a year cannot 
lessen our mutual kindness. 


Prayen and Meditationi, p 185 
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“ I was pleased to be told that I accused Mrs. Boswell unjustly, 
in supposing that she bears me ill-will. I love you so much, that I 
would be glad to love all that love you, and that you love , and I 
have love very ready for Mrs. Boswell, if she thinks it worthy of 
acceptance. I hope all the young ladies and gentlemen are well. 

“ I take a great liking to your brother. He tells me that his father 
received him kindly, but not fondly , however, you seem to have 
lived well enough at Auchinleck, while you staid. Make your father 
as happy as you can 

“ You lately told me of your health I can tell you in return, that 
my health has been for more than a year past, better than it has 
been for many years before Perhaps it may please God to give us 
Borne time together before we are parted I am, dear Sir, 

“ Yours, most affectionately, 

Sam Johnson 

"Oct 17, 178a" 

Being disappointed in my hopes of meeting Johnson this year, so 
that I could hear none of his admirable sayings, I shall compensate 
for this want by inserting a collection of them, for which I am 
indebted to my worthy friend Mr. Langton, whose kind communica- 
tions have been separately interwoven in many parts of this work 
A very few articles of this collection were committed to writing by 
himself, he not having that habit, which he regrets, and which those 
who know the numerous opportunities he had of gathering the rich 
fruits of yohnsonian wit and wisdom must ever regret. I however 
found, in conversations with him, that a good store of Johmomana 
was treasured in his mind ; and I compared it to Herculaneum, or 
some old Roman field, which, when dug, fully rewards the labour 
employed. The authenticity of every article is unquestionable. 
For the expression, I, who wrote them down in his presence, am 
partly answerable. 

" Theocritus is not deserving of very high respect as a wnter, as 
to the pastoral part, Virgil is very evidently superiour. He wrote 
when there had been a larger influx of knowledge into the world than 
when Theocntus lived Theocritus does not abound in description, 
though living in a beautiful country . the manners painted are 
coarse and gross. Virgil has much more description, more senti- 
ment, more of Nature, and more of art. Some of the most excellent 
parts of Theocntus are, where Castor and Pollux, going with the 
other Argonauts, land on the Bebrycian coast, and there fall into a 
dispute with Amycus, the King of that country ; which is as well 
conducted as Eunpides could have done it , and the battle is well 
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related Afterwards they cany off a woman, whose two brothers 
come to recovei her, and expostulate with Castor and Pollux on their 
injustice , but they pay no regard to the brothers, and a battle 
ensues, where Castor and his brother are tnumphant. Theocritus 
seems nut to have seen that the brothers have the advantage in 
their argument over his Argonaut heroes — ‘ The Sicilian Gossips 
IS a piece of merit, ' 

“ Callimachus is a writer of little excellence The chief thing to 
be learned Irom him is his account of Rites and Mythology; which, 
though desirable to be known for the sake of understanding other 
parts of ancient authours, is the least pleasing or valuable part ot 
their writings " 

“ Mattaire s account of the Stephani is a heavy book He seema 
to have been a puzzle headed man, with a large share of scholar- 
ship, but with little geometry or logick in his head, without method, 
and possessed of little genius He wrote Latin verses from time to 
time, and published a set in his old age, which he called ‘ Semlia, ’ 
in which he shews so little learning or taste in writing, as to make 
Carteret a d ictyl — In matters of genealogy it is necessary to give 
the bare names as they aie , but in poetry, and in prose of any 
elegance in the writing, they require to have inflection given to 
them - His book of the Dialects is a sad heap of confusion , the 
onl> way to write on them is to tabulate them with Notes, added at 
the bottom of the page, and references ” 

“ It may be questioned, whethei there is not some mistake as to 
the methods of employing the poor, seemingly on the supposition 
that there is a certain portion of work left undone for want of 
persons to do it, but if that is otherwise, and all the materials we 
have aie actually woiked up, or all the manufactures we can use or 
dispose of are already executed, then what is given to the poor, 
who are to be set at work, must be taken from some who now have 
It, as time must be taken for learning, according to Sir William 
Petty s observation , a certain part of those very matenals that, as it 
IS, are properly worked up, must be spoiled by the unskilfulness of 
novices. We may apply to well meaning, but misjudging persona 
in particular of this nature, what Giannone said to a monk, who 
wanted what he called to convert him . ' To ses santo tna Tu non ses 
Ftlosofo ' — It IS an unhappy circumstance that one might give 
away five hundred pounds in a year to those that importune in the 
streets, and not do any good ” 

“ There is nothing more likely to betray a man into absurdity 
Car. d Ad— Ijoe n For "ta” read 
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than condescension, when he seems to suppose hiB understanding 
too powerful for his company.” 

" Having asked Mr Langton if his father and mother had sate 
for their pictures, which he thought it right for each generation of a 
family to do, and being told they had opposed it, he said, ' Sir, 
among the infractuosities of the human mind, I know not if it ma}' 
not be one, that there is a superstitious reluctance to sit for a 
picture ’’ 

“John Gilbert Cooper related, that soon after the publication of 
his Dictionary, Garrick being asked by Johnson what people said of 
it, told him, that among other animadversions, it was objected that 
he cited authorities which were beneath the dignity of such a work, 
and mentioned Richardson ‘ Nay, (said Johnson,) I have done 
worse than that : I have cited thee, David ’ ’’ 

“Talking of expense, he observed, with what munificence a 
great merchant will spend his money, both from his having it at 
command, and from his enlarged views by calculation of a good 
elTect upon the whole ‘ Whereas (said he) j’ou will hardly ever 
find a country gentleman who is not a good deal disconcerted at an 
unexpected occasion for his being obliged to lay out ten pounds 

" When in good humour he would talk of his own writings, with 
a wonderful frankness and candour, and would even criticise them 
with the closest severity One day, having read over one of his 
Ramblers, Mr Langton asked him how he liked that paper , he 
shook his head, and answered, ‘ too wordy ’ And at another time, 
when one was reading his tragedy of 'Irene,’ to a company at a 
house in the country, he left the room , and somebody having 
asked him the reason of this, he replied, ' Sir, 1 thought it had 
been better ’ ” 

" Talking of a point of delicate scrupulosity of moral conduct, he 
said to Mr Langton, * Men of harder minds than ours will do many 
things from which you and I would shrink; yet. Sir, they will, per- 
haps, do more good in life than we But let us try to help one 
another. If there be a wrong twist, it may be set right. It is not 
probable that two people can be wrong the same way,' ” 

“ Of the Preface to Capel's Shakspeare, he said, ' If the man 
would have come to me, I would have endeavoured to “ endow 
his purposes with words , ” for, as it is, " he doth gabble mon- 
strously. 

“ He related, that he had once in a dream a contest of wit with 
some other person, and that he was very much mortified by imagin- 


Cor etAd — Line 6 Far “infracluosities ” read “ uifractaosilies 
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inc' that his opponent had the better of him ‘ Now (said he) one 
may mark here the effect of sleep in weakemng the power of reflec> 
tion , for had not my judgement failed me, I should have seen, that 
the wit of this supposed antagonist, by whose superiority I felt 
myself depressed, was as much furnished by me, as that which 1 
thought 1 had been uttering in my own character.' " 

“ One evening in company, an ingenious and learned gentleman 
read a letter of compliment to him from one of the Professors of a 
foreign University Johnson, in an irritable fit, thinking there was 
too much ostentation, said, ' I never receive any of these tnbutes 
or applause from abroad One instance I recollect of a foreign 
publication, in which mention is made of V tllustre Lockman.' ” 

“ Of bir Joshua Keynolds he said, ‘ Sir, I know no man who has 
passed through life with mure observation than Reynolds ’ ’’ 

" He repeated to Mr. Langton, with great energy, in the Greek, 
our Saviour's gracious expression concerning the forgiveness of 
Mary Magdalen, * H irurir irou irtimiKC cre' nopevov ctr cipjjvrp/. Thy 
faith hath saved thee , go in peace ' * He said, ‘ the manner of this 
dismission is exceedingly affecting ’ " 

“ He thus defined the difference between physical and moral 
truth , ' Physical truth, is, when you tell a thing as it actually is. 
Moral truth, is, when you tell a thing sincerely and precisely as it 
appears to you. I say such a one walked across the street , if he 
really did so I told a physical truth. If I thought so, though 1 
should have been mistaken, I told a moral truth.' ” 

“ Huggins, the translator of Ariosto, and Mr Thomas Warton, 
in the early part of his literary life, had a dispute concerning that 
poet, of whom Mr Warton, in his ‘Observations on Spencer's Fairy 
Queen,' gave some account, which Huggins attempted to answer 
with violence, and said, ‘ I will militate no longer against his 
nescience ' Huggins was master of the subject, but wanted ex- 
pression Mr Warton's knowledge of it was then imperfect, but 
his manner lively and elegant. Johnson said, ‘ It appears to me, 
that Huggins has ball without powder, and Warton powder with- 
out ball ' " 

“Talking of the Farce of ‘High Life below Stairs,’ he said, ‘Here 
IS a Farce, which is really very diverting when you see it acted ; 
and vet one may read it, and not know that one has been reading 
any thing at all ” 

* Luke vii 50 

Seamd Edition — Line 11 Put the follswing note — “ Secretuy to the Bntuh 
Hemng Fishery, remuluble for u extraordinary cumber of occaimnal vetsea, not of 
emmenc merit '' 
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He used at one time to go occasionally to the green-room of 
Druiy-lane Theatre, where he was much regarded by the players, 
and was very easy and facetious with them. He had a very high 
opinion of Mrs. Clive’s comick powers, and conversed more with 
her than with any of them He said, ‘ Clive, Sir, is a good thing 
to sit by, she always understands what you say.' And she said of 
him, ‘ 1 love to sit by Dr. Johnson, he always entertains me.' One 
night, when ' The Recruiting Officer ' was acted, he said to Mr. 
Holland, who had been expressing an apprehension that Or John- 
son would disdain the works of Farquhar, ‘ No, Sir, I think 
Farquhar a man whose writings have considerable merit.' " 

“ His friend Garrick was so busy in conducting the drama, that 
they could not have so much intercourse as Mr Garrick used to 
profess an anxious wish that there should be. There might indeed 
be something in the contemptuous seventy as to the merit of acting, 
which his old preceptor nounshed in himself, that would mortify 
Garrick after the great applause which he received from the 
audience For though Johnson said of him, ‘ Sir, a man who 
has a nation to admire him every night, may well be expected to 
be somewhat elated , ' yet he would treat theatrical matters with a 
ludicrous slight. He mentioned one evening, ‘ I met David coming 
off the stage, drest in a woman's riding-hood, when he acted in the 
The Wonder, 1 came full upon him, and I believe he was not 
pleased ' " 

“ Once he asked Tom Davies, whom he saw drest in a fine suit 
of clothes, ‘ And what art thou to-night ? ’ Tom answered, ‘ The 
Thane of Ross; '(which it will be recollected is a very inconsiderable 
character). ‘ O brave 1 ' said Johnson ” 

“ Of Mr Longley, at Rochester, a gentleman of very considerable 
learning, whom Dr Johnson met there, he said, ' My heart warms 
towards him. I was surprized to find in him such a nice acquaint- 
ance with the metre in the learned languages , though I was some- 
what mortified that I had it not so much to myself, as I should 
have thought.' ” 

“ Talking of the minuteness with which people will record the 
sayings of eminent persons, a story was told, that when Pope was 
on a visit to Spence at Oxford, as they looked from the window they 
saw a Gentleman Commoner, who was just come in from riding, 
amusing himself with whipping at a post. Pope took occasion to 
say, * That young gentleman seems to have little to do.’ Mr. Beau- 
clerk observed, ‘ Then, to be sure, Spence turned round and wrote 
that down ; ’ and went on to say to Dr. Johnson, ‘ Pope, Sir, would 
have said the same of you, if he had seen you distilling.’ Johnson, 
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* Sir, if Pope had told me of my distilling, I would have told him of 
hiB grotto ’ " 

■' He would allow no settled in dulgence of idleness upon pnncipic, 
and always repelled every attempt to urge excuses for it. A fnend 
one day suggested, that it was not wholesome to study soon after 
dinner Johnson ‘Ah, Sir, don’t give way to such a fancy At 
one time of my life I had taken it into my head that it was not 
wholesome to study between breakfast and dinner.’ " 

" Mr Beauclerk one day repeated to Dr. Johnson, Pope's 
lines, 

‘ Let modest Foster, if he will, excel 
Ten metropolitans in preaching well ’ ' 

Then asked the Doctor, ' Why did Pope say this ? ’ Johnson ■ Sir, 
he hoped it would vex somebody ' " 

" Dr Goldsmith, upon occasion of Mrs Lennox's bringing out a 
play, said to Dr Johnson at the Club, that a person had advised 
him to go and hiss it, because she had attacked Shakspeare in her 
book called ‘Shakspeare Illustrated' Johnson 'And did not you 
tell him that he was a rascal ’ ’ Goldsmith. ' No, Sir, I did not. 
Perhaps he might not mean what he said ’ Johnson ‘ Naj, Sir, it 
he lied it is a different thing ’ Colman slily said, (but it is believed 
Dr Johnson did not hear him,) ‘ Then the proper expression should 
have been, — Sir, if you don t lie you'ie a rascal.' ” 

“His affection for Topham Beauclerk was so great, that w her 
Beauclerk was labouring under that severe illness which at last 
occasioned his death, Johnson said, (with a voice faultenng with 
emotion,) ‘ Sir, I would walk to the extent of the diameter of the 
earth to save Beauclerk ' " 

“ One night at the Club he produced a translation of an Epitaph 
which Lord Elibank had written in English, for his Lady, and re- 
quested of Johnson to turn into Latin for him. Having read 
Domina de North el Gray, he said to Dyer, ‘You see. Sir, what 
barbarisms we aie compelled to make use of, when modern titles 
are to be specifically mentioned in Latin inscriptions ' When he 
had read it once aloud, and there had been a general approbation 
expressed by the company, he addressed himself to Mr Dyer in 
particular, and said, ‘ Sir, I beg to have your judgement, for I know 
your nicety.' Dyer then very properh de&iied to read it over 


' y osier V as > dissenting clergynian of 
average powers, and Beauclerk might 
fairly ask ihe motive of such extravagant 
praise Vet Mr Crolier offers the fol- 
lowiDg strange speculaUoD *'Mx Beau- 


clerk probably meant to ash — what is by 
no means so clear— bow these two Imes 
bear on Pope’s general design and ar- 
gnment." 
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again ; which, having done, he pointed out an incongruity in one 
of the sentences. Johnson immediately assented to the observa- 
tion, and said, ‘ Sir, this is owing to an alteration of a part of the 
sentence, from the form in which 1 had first written it , and I 
believe. Sir, you may have remarked, that it is a very frequent 
cause of errour in composition, when one has made a partial 
change, without a due regard to the general structure of the 
sentence.' ” 

“Johnson was well acquainted with Mr Dossie, authour of a 
treatise on Agriculture , and said of him, ‘ Sir, of the objects which 
the Society of Arts have chiefly in view, the chymical effects of 
bodies operating upon other bodies, he knows more than almost 
any man ' Johnson, in order to give Mr. Dossie his vote to be a 
member of this Society, paid up an arrear which had run on for 
two years On this occasion he mentioned a circumstance, as 
characteristick of the Scotch. ‘ One of that nation, (said he,) who 
had been a candidate, against whom I had voted, came up to me with 
a civil salutation Now, Sir, this is their way. An Englishman 
would have stomached it, and been sulky, and never have taken 
further notice of you but a Scotchman, Sir, though you vote 
nineteen times against him, will accost you with equal com- 
plaisance after each time, and the twentieth time, Sir, he will 
get your vote.' " 

“ Talking on the subject of toleration, one day when some friends 
were with him in his study, he made his usual remark, that the 
State has a right to regulate the religion of the people, who art 
the children of the State A clergyman having readily acquiesced 
in this, Johnson, who loved discussion, observed, * Uut, Sir, you 
must go round to other States than our own. You do not know 
what a Bramin has to say for himself In short. Sir, I have gut 
no farther than this. Every man has a right to utter what he 
thinks truth, and every other man has a right to knock him down 
for It. Martyrdom is the test ’ * 

“A man, he observed, should begin to write soon, for, if he 
waits till his judgement is matured, his inability, through want of 
practice to express his conceptions, will make the disproportion so 
great between what he sees, and what he can attain, that he will 
probably be discouraged from writing at all. As a proof of the 
justness of this remark, we may instance what is related of the 

Second Edition, note on line 10. — Here Lord Macutney remarks, “ A Biamin or 
any cast of the Hindoos will neither admit you to be of their rehgion, nor be con- 
verted to yoors a thmg which struck the Fortugnese with the greatest astonishment, 
when they first diacovei^ the £ast Indica'* 
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great Lord Granville , that alter he had written hia letter, giving 
an account of the battle of Dettingen, he said, ‘ Here is a letter, 
expressed in terms not good enough for a tallow-chandler to have 
used.’ “ 

Talking of a Court martial that was sitting upon a very momen- 
tous publick occasion, he expressed much doubt of an enlightened 
decision , and said, that perhaps there was not a member of it, 
who in the whole course of his life, had ever spent an hour by 
himself in balancing probabilities." 

“ Goldsmith one day brought to the Club a printed Ode, which 
he, with others, had been hearing read by its authour in a publick 
room, at the rate of five shillings each for admission. One of the 
company having read it aloud. Dr. Johnson said, ‘Bolder words, 
and more timorous meaning, I think never were brought together ’ ’’ 

"Talking of Gray's Odes, he said, ‘They are forced plants, 
I aiaed in a hot bed , and they are poor plants ; they are but 
cucumbers after all,’ A genMeman present, who had been run- 
ning down Ode writing in general, as a bad species of poetry, 
unluckily said, ‘ Had they been literally cucumbers, they had been 
better things than Odes ‘ Yes, Sir, (said Johnson,) for a hog ’ " 

" His distinction of the different degrees of attainment of learning 
was thus marked upon two occasions. Of Queen Elizabeth he said, 
‘ She had learning enough to have given dignity to a Bishop ’ and 
of Mr Thomas Davies he said, * Sir, Davies has learning enough 
to give credit to a clergyman ’ ’’ 

“ He used to quote, with great warmth, the saying of Aristotle 
recorded by Diogenes Laertius, that there was the same difference 
between one learned and unlearned, as between the living and the 
dead ' ” 

“ It IS very remarkable, that he retained in his memory very 
slight and trivial, as well as important things. As an instance of 
this. It seems that an infenour domestick of the Duke of Leeds 
had attempted to celebrate his Grace’s marriage in such homely 
rhymes as he could make , and this curious composition having 
been sung to Dr. Johnson he got it by heart, and used to repeat it 
in a very pleasant manner. Two of the stanzas were these : 

■ When the Duke of Leeds shall marned be 
To a fine young lady of high quality. 

How happy will that gentlewoman be 
In his Grace of Leeds’s good company. 

' She shall have all that’s fine and fair. 

And the best of silk and sattin shall wear ; 
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And nde in a coach to take the air, 

And have a house in St James's-square.’ 

To hear a man, of the weight and dignity of Johnson, repeating 
SUCH humble attempts at poetry, had a very amusing effect. He, 
however, seriously observed of the last stanza, that it nearly corn- 
prized all the advantages that wealth can give ’’ 

“ An eminent foreigner, when he was shewn the British Museum, 
was very troublesome with many absurd inquin.es. * Now, there, 
Sir, (said he,) is the difference between an Englishman and a 
Frenchman A Frenchman must be always talking, whether he 
knows any tning of the matter or not : an Englishman is content 
to say nothing, when he has nothing to say.' " 

" His unjust contempt for foreigners was, indeed, extreme. One 
evening, at Old Slaughter's coffee-house, when a number of them 
were talking loud about little matters, he said, ‘Does not this con- 
firm old Meynell a observation — For any thing I see, foreigners are 
fools.' " 

“ He said, that once, when he had a violent tooth-ache, a 
Frenchman accosted him thus : Ah, Monsieur, oous etudiez 
trap ” 

“ Having spent an evening at Mr Langton’s, with the Reverend 
Dr. Parr, he was much pleased with the conversation of that 
learned gentleman , and, after be was gone, said to Mr Langton, 

‘ Sir, I am obliged to you for having asked me this evening Parr 
IS a fair man, 1 do not know when I have had an occasion of 
such free controversy. It is remarkable how much of a man's 

Cfr etAd — Line 2 On “St Jrmes’s sqnate ” put the following note —“The 
correspondent of the Gentleman's Magasine who subscribes himself ScioLUS, 
fumishes the following supplement - 

' A lady of my acquaintance remembeis to have heard her uncle sing those homely 
stanzas more than forty-five years ago He repeated the second thus , 

She shall breed young lords and ladies fur. 

And Tide abroad m a coach and throe pair, 

And the best, Sec 
And have a house, &C. 

And remembered a third which seems to have been the introducloiy one, and is 
bebeved to have been the only remaining one 

'When the Duke of Leeds shall have made his choice 
Of a chaimme young lady that's beautiful and wise. 

She'll be the happiest young gcnllewomaD under the shies. 

As long as the sun and moon shall rise. 

And how happy shall,' Ac 

It b with pleasure 1 odd that thb stanza could never be more truly applied 
at thb preaent time ' 
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life may pass without meeting with any instance of this kind 
of open diBcuBBion ’ " 

“We may fairly institute a criticism between Shakspeare and 
Corneille, as they both had, though in a different degree, the lights 
of a latter age It is not so just between the Greek dramatick 
wntera and Shakspeare It may be replied to what is said by one 
of the remarkers on Shakspeare, that though Darius’s shade had 
pre\ctenc , it does not necessarily follow that he had all past par- 
ticulars revealed to him." 

" Spanish plays, being wildlj' and improbably farcical, would 
please children here, as childien are entert, lined with stones full 
of prodigies , their experience not being sufficient to cause them to 
be so readily startled at deviations from the natuial couise of life. 
The machinery of the Pagans is uninteiesting to ub . when a 
Goddess appears in Homer or Virgil, we grow weary , still more so 
in the Grecian tragedies, as in that kind of composition a nearer 
approach to Nature is intended Yet there are good reasons for 
reading romances , as the fertility of invention, the beauty of style, 
and expression, the curiosity of seeing with what kind of perform- 
ances the age and country in which they were written was 
delighted for it is to be apprehended, that at the time when very 
wild improbable tales weic well received, the people were in a 
barbarous state, and so on the footing of children, as has been 
explained " 

“ It IS evident enough that no one who writes now can use the 
Pagan deities and mythology , the only machinery, therefore, seems 
th It of ministering spirits, the ghosts of the departed, witches, and 
lames, though these latter, as the vulgar superstition concerning 
them (which, while in its fuice, infected at least the imagination of 
those that had more advantage in education, and only their reason 
set them free from it,) is every day wearing out, seem likely to be 
of little further assistance in the machinery of poetry. As 1 recol- 
lect Hammond introduces a hag or witch into one of his love 
elegies, where the effect is unmeaning and disgusting " 

“ The man who uses his talent of ridicule in creating or grossly 
exaggerating the instances he gives, who imputes absurdities that 
did not happen, or when a man was a little ridiculous, describes 
him as having been very much so, abuses his talents greatly. The 
great use of delineating absurdities is, that we may know how far 
human folly can go , the account, therefoie, ought of absolute 
necessity to be faithful A certain character (naming the person) 
as to the general cast of it, is well described by Gamck, but a great 
deal of the phraseology he uses in it, is quite his own, particularly 
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nn the proverbial comparisons, * obstinate as a pig,’ &c but I don't 
know whether it might not be true of him, that from a too great 
eagerness for praise and popularity, and a politeness carried to 
a ridiculous excess, he was likely, after asserting a thing in general, 
to give It up again in parts For instance, if he had said Reynolds 
was the first of painters, he was capable enough of giving up, as 
objections might happen to be severally made , first, his outline — 
then the grace in form — then the colouring — and lastly, to have 
owned that he was such a mannerist, that the disposition of his 
pictures was all alike " 

“ For hospitality, as formerly practised, there is no longer the 
same reason , heretofore the poorer people were more numerous, 
and from want of commerce, their means of getting a livelihood 
more difficult , therefore the supporting them was an act of great 
benevolence, now that the poor can find maintenance for them- 
selves and their labour is wanted, a general undiscerning hospitality 
tends to ill, by withdrawing them from their work to idleness and 
drunkenness. Then formerly rents were received m kind, so that 
there was a great abundance of provisions in possession of the 
owners of the lands, which since the plenty of money ahorded by 
commerce is no longer the case.” 

“ Hospitality to strangers and foreigners in our country is now 
almost at an end, since from the increase of them that come to us, 
there have been a sufficient number of people that have found an 
interest in providing inns and proper accommodations, which is in 
general a more expedient method for the entertainment of travellers 
Where the travellers and strangers are few, more of that hospitality 
subsists, as it has not been worth while to provide places of accom- 
modation. In Ireland there is still hospitality to strangers, in some 
degree , in Hungary and Poland probably more ” 

” Colman, in a note on his translation of Terence, talking of 
Shakspeare’s learning, asks, • What says Farmer to this ? — What 
says Johnson?’ Upon this he observed, 'Sir, let Farmer answer 
for himself I never engaged in this controversy I always said, 
Shakspeare had Latin enough to grammatticise his English.’ ” 

” A clergyman, whom he charactensed as one who loved to say 
little oddities, was affecting one day, at a Bishop’s table, a sort of 
slyness and freedom not in character, and repeated, as if part of 
' The Old Man’s Wish,' a song by Dr Walter Pope, a verse border- 
ing on licentiousness Johnson rebuked him in the finest manner, 
by first showing him that he did not know the passage he was 
aiming at, and thus humbling him. ‘Sir, that is not the song: 
it a thus.’ And he gave it right. Then looking stedfastly on him, 
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‘ Sir, there is a part of that song which I should wish to exemplify 
in my own life 

• May 1 govern my passions with absolute sway.’ ” 

" Being asked if Barnes knew a good deal of Greek, he answered, 

• I doubt, Sir, he was unoculus inter catoi ” 

“ He used frequently to observe, that men might be very eminent 
in a profession, without our perceiving any particular power of mind 
in tiiem in conversation ‘ It seems strange (said he,) that a man 
should see so far to the right, virho sees so short a way to the left 
Burke is the only man whose common conversation corresponds 
with the general fame which he had m the world Take up what- 
ever topick you please, he is ready to meet you ' " 

“ A gentleman, by no means deficient in literature, having dis- 
covered less acquaintance with one of the Classicks than Johnson 
expected, when the gentleman left the room he observed, ‘ You see, 
now, how little any body reads ' Mr Langton happening to men 
tion his having read a good deal in Clinardus s Greek Grammar, 

• Why, Sir, (said he,) who is there in this town who knows any 
thing of Clinardus but you and I 7’ And upon Mr Langton's men- 
tioning that he had taken the pains to learn by heart the Epistle oi 
St. Basil, which is given in that Grammar as a praxis, ‘ Sir, (said 
he,) I never made such an effort to attain Greek 

“ Of Dodsley’s ‘ Publick Virtue a Poem,’ he said, ‘ It was fine 
blank , (meaning to express his usual contempt for blank verse) : 
however, this miserable poem did not sell, and my poor friend 
Doddy said, Publick Virtue was not a subject to interest the age 
" Mr. Langton, when a very young man, read Dodsley s ‘Cleone- 
a Tragedy,' to him, not aware of his extreme impatience to be read 
to As It went on he turned his face to the back of his chair, and 
put himself into various attitudes, which marked his uneasiness. 
At the end of an act, however, he said, ' Come let’s have some 
more, let's go into the slaughter house again, Lanky But I am 
afraid there is more blood than brains ’ Yet he afteiwards said, 
■ When I heard you read it, I thought higher of its power of 
language When 1 read it myself, I was more sensible of its 
pathetick effect,' and then paid it a compliment which many will 
think veiy extravagant ‘ Sir, (said he,) if Otway had written this 
play, no other of his pieces would have been remembered ' Dodsley 
himself, upon this being repeated to hin, said, ‘ It was too m.ch 


C»r ft Ade — Lue 17 For •• ClinarduB ” read *' Clenardus.' 
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it must be remembered, that Johnson always appeared not to be 
sufficiently sensible of the merit of Otway." 

“ Snatches of reading (said he) will not make a Bentley or a 
Clarke They are, however, in a certain degree advantageous I 
would put a child into a library (where no unfit books are) and let 
him read at his choice. A child should not be discouraged from 
reading any thing that he takes a liking to, from a notion that it is 
above his reach If that be the case, the child will soon find it out 
and desist, if not, he of course gains the instruction, which is so 
much the more likely to come, from the inclination with which he 
takes up the study." 

" Though he used to censure carelessness with great vehemence, 
he owned, that he once, to avoid the trouble of locking up five 
guineas, hid them, he forgot where, so that he could not find 
them " 

" A gentleman who introduced his brother to Dr Johnson, was 
earnest to recommend him to the Doctor's notice, which he did 
by saying, ‘ When we have sat together some time, you'll find my 
brother grow very entertaining ’ — ‘ Sir, (said Johnson,) I can wait 

" When the rumour was strong that we should have a war, 
because the French would assist the Americans , he rebuked a 
friend with some asperity for supposing it, saying, ' No, Sir, national 
faith 18 not yet sunk so low ' " 

" In the latter part of his life, in order to satisfy himself whether 
his mental faculties were impaired, he resolved that he would try to 
learn a new language, and fixed upon the Low Dutch, for that 
purpose, and this he continued till he had read about one half of 
‘ Thomas a Kempis , ' and finding that there appeared no abate- 
ment of his power of acquisition, he then desisted, as thinking the 
expenment had been duly tried Mr. Burke justly observed, that 
this was not the most vigorous trial. Low Dutch being a language 
so near to our own, had it been one of the languages entirely 
different, he might have been very soon satisfied " 

“ Mr. Langton and he having gone to see a Fremason's funeral 
procession, when they were at Rochester, and some solemn musick 
being played on French-homs, he said, ' This is the first time that 
I have ever been affected by musical sounds ’ adding, ' that the 
impression made upon him was of a melancholy kind ’ Mr. Langton 
saying, that this effect was a fine one, Johnson ' Yes, if it softens 
the mind so as to prepare it for the reception of salutary feelings, 
it may be good But inasmuch as it is melancholy per se, it 
IS bad ' " 

" Goldsmith had long a visionary project, that some time or other 

VOL II. 27 
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when hiB circumstances should be easier, he would go to Aleppo, in 
order to acquire a knowledge as far as might be, of any arts pecu- 
liar to the East, and introduce them into Britain When this was 
talked of in Dr Johnson's company, he said, ‘ Of all men Gold- 
smith IB the most unfit to go out upon such an inquiry, for he is 
utterly ignorant of such arts as we already possess, and conse- 
quently could not know what would be accessions to our present 
stock of mechanical knowledge Sir, he would bring home a 
giinding-bariow, which you see in every street in London, and 
think that he had furnished a wonderful improvement.' " 

“ Greek, Sir, (said he,) is like lace , every man gets as much of it 
as he can ” 

“ When Lord Charles Hay, after his return from America, was 
preparing his defence to be oRered to the Court-Martial which he 
had demanded, having heard Mr Langton as high in expressions of 
admiration of Johnson, as he usually was, he requested that Dr, 
Johnson might be introduced to him , and Mr Langton having 
mentioned it to Johnson, he very kindly and readily agreed , and 
being presented to his Lordship, while under arrest, by Mr Langton, 
he saw him several times , upon one of which occasions Lord 
Charles read to him what he had prepared, which Johnson signified 
hiE approbation of, saying, ‘ It is a very good soldierly defence ’ 
Johnson said, that he had advised his Lordship, that as it was in 
vain to contend with those who were in possession of power, if they 
would offer him the rank of Lieutenant-General, and a government. 
It would be better judged to desist from urging his complaints. It 
IB well known that his Lordship died before the trial came on ” 

“Johnson one day gave high praise to Dr Bentley’s verses* in 
Dodsley’s Collection, which he recited with his usual energy. Dr. 
Adam Smith, who was present, observed in his decisive professorial 

Cor et Ad -“-Line 27 For ** trial came od *’ tead ** sentence was made known " 

* Dr Johnson, m his Life of Cowle), says, tiial these are *' the only English verses 
wnich Bentley is known to have wniten 1 shall here insert them, and hope my 
readers wiU apply them 

'* Who stnves to Mount Parnassus’ hiU, 

And thence poetick laurels bnng, 

Must first ac(]iiire due iorce and slull, 

Must fly with swan s or eagle s King 
** Who Nature's treasves would eaplcve, 

Her mystenes and arcana know , 

Must high as lofty Newton soar, 

Most stoop as delving Woodward low. 

*■ Who studies ancient laws and ntes, 

Tongues, arts, and anns, and history , 

Must drudn, like Seldon, days and m gh^f , 

And m the endless labour me 
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manner, ‘ Very well — Very well.’ Johnson however added, ‘ Yes, 
they are very well. Sir, but you may observe in what manner they 
are well. They are the forcible verses of a man of a strong mind, 
but not accustomed to write verse ; for there is some uncouthness 
in the expression.' " 

“ Drinking tea one day at Garrick's with Mr. Langton, he was 
questioned if he was not somewhat of a heretick as to Shakspeare, 
said Garnck, ‘ 1 doubt he is a little of an infidel.’ — ' Sir (said 
Johnson,) I will stand by the lines I have written on Shakspeare, in 
my Prologue at the opening of your Theatre.' Mr Langton sug- 
gested, that in the line 

‘ And panting Time toil'd after him in vain ; ’ 

Johnson might have had in his eye the passage in the ‘ Tempest,’ 
where Prospero says of Miranda, 

‘ She will outstnp all praise, 

And make it halt behind her ’ 

Johnson said nothing. Garrick then ventured to observe, ' I do not 
think that the happiest line in the praise of Shakspeare.’ Johnson 

'* Who Invels in religioiii jan, 

(Truth mist with errour. Eludes with rays). 

Like Whistou, wanting pyx or stars, 

In ocean wide, or sinks or strays. 

“ But grant our hero's hope, long tod 
And comprehensive genius crown. 

All sciences, all arts his spoil. 

Yet what reward, or what renown ? 

■' Knvy, innate in vulgar souls, 

Envy steps in anif stops his nse, 

Eniy with poison'd tamish fouls 
His lustre and his worth decries. 

“ He lives inglonous or in want. 

To College and old books conhn'd; 

Instead oi leam'd he's call'd pedant, 

Dunces advanc'd, he's lell behind 
Yet lelt content a genuine Stoick he, 

Great without patron, nch without South Sea, ’ 

Cor, ei Ad — Line e On “ expression " put the following note — *' The difference 
between Johnson and Smith is apparent even m this slight instance Smith was a 
man of extraordiuaiy application, and had bis mind crowded with all manner of snb- 
wcla , but the force, acuteness, and vivacity of Johnson were not to be found there He 
nad book-making so much in his thonghts, and was so chaiy of what might be 
turned to account m that way, that he once said to Sir Joshua Reynolds mat he 
made it a rule when m company, never to talk of what he understood Beauclerfc 
had for a short time a pret^ high opinion of Smith’s conversation Garnck after 
hsCemng to him lor a while, as (o one of whom his expectations had ben raised 
turaed slyly to ■ friend, and whispered him, ‘What say you to this ?— eh ? Oabbv 
I thuk.’ " ’ j 7. 


ay— a 
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exclaimed (smiling) ‘ Prosaical rogues , next time I wnte, I'll make 
both time and space pant.' ' * 

■■ It 18 well known that there was formerly a rude custom for those 
who were sailing upon the Thames, to accost each other as they 
passed in the most abusive language they could invent, generally, 
however with as much satirical humour as they were capable of 
producing. Addison gives a specimen of this ribaldry, in Number 
383 of ‘ 1 he Spectator,' when Sir Roger de Coverley and he are 
going to Spring-garden Johnson was once eminently successful 
in this species of contest , a fellow having attacked him with some 
coarse raillery, Johnson answered thus . ' Sir, your wife (under 
pretence of keeping a bawdy-house) is a receiver of stolen-goods ' 
One evening when he and Mr Burke, and Mr. Langton were in 
companv together, and the admirable scolding of Timon of Athens 
was mentioned, this instance of Johnson's was quoted, and thought 
to have at least equal excellence. 

“ As Johnson always allowed the extraordinary talents of Mr. 
Burke, so Mr. Burke was fully sensible of the wonderful powers of 
Johnson. Mr Langton recollects having passed an evening with 
both of them, when Mr Burke repeatedly entered upon topicks 
which It was evident he would have illustrated with extensive know- 
ledge and richness of expression , but Johnson aJirays seised upon 
the conversation, in which, however, he acquitted himself in a most 
masterly manner. As Mr. Burke and Mr Langton were walking 
home, Mr Buike observed that Johnson bad been very great that 
night , Mr Langton joined in this, but added, he could have wished 
to hear more from another person, (plainly intimating that he 
meant Mr Buike) ' O, no (said Mr Burke) it is enough for me to 
have rung the bell to him ' ” 

“ Talking of Dr Blagden s copiousness and precision of commu- 
nication, Dr Johnson said, * Blagden, Sir, is a delightful fellow.' " 

* I am Sony to see in the " Transactions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,” 
Vol II ” An Essay on the Character ol Hamlet,” written, I should suppose, ^ a 
leiy young man, though ciUed “Reverend," who spe^ with presumptuous 
petulance of the first literiry character of his age Amidst a cloudy confusion ot 
words, (which hath of late too often passed in Scotland for Metap/yysicis,) he thus 
ventures to criticise one of the noblest lines in our language — Johnson has 
lemarked, that ■ time toil'd alter hun in vim ' But I should apprehend, that this is 
entirely to mistake the character Time tolls after every great man, as well as after 
Shikspeare The workings of an ordinary mind keep pace, indeed, with tune , they 
move no faster , they have their teginning their middle, and their end, but supenour 
natures can reduce these into a point They do not, indeed, suppress them , but they 
suspend, or they lock them up in the breast ” The learned Soaety, under whose 
sanction such gabble is usher^ into the world, srould do well to offer a premium to 
any one who wiU discover its meamne 

Second Edition — Paragraph "T^ing of Dr Blagden ' la placed after anecdote 
of (jrcen and Guthne, p 442 

Cor et Ad — After Ime 29 read — 
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This year the Reverend Dr. Franklin having published a transla- 
tion of “ Lucian," inscribed to him the Demonax thus : 

" To Dr. Samuel Johnson, the Demonax of the present age, this 
piece IS inscribed by a sincere admirer of his respectable talents, 

"The Translator." 

THE FOLLOWINQ AnDITTOlfAL COMMUNICATIONS BY MS. LANOTON 
*' Beanclerk having observed to him of one of then friends, that he was aukword 
at conntiDg money, * Why, Sir, sud Johoson, I am likewise aukward at counting 
money But then, Sir, the reason u plain , I have bad very little money to count ' " 
**He had an abhorrence of afiiKtatioa Talking of old Mr Laagton, of whom he 
eaid, * Sir, yon will seldom see such a gentleman, such arc hia stores of literature, 
such his knowledge in divinity, and such his enemplary life , * he added, ‘ and, Sir, he 
has no gnmace, no gesticulation, no bursts of admiration on tnvial occasions , he 
never embraces you with an overacted cordiality * ** 

•* Being m company with a gentleman who Uionghl fit to maintain Dr Berkeley’s 
ugenious philosophy, that nothing exists but as perceived by some mmd , when &e 
gentleman was going away, Johnson said to him, * Pray, Sir, don’t leave us , for we 
may perhaps forget to thuiK of you, and then you will cease to exist ’ ’* 

"Goldsmith, upon being visited by Johnson one daym the Temple, said to him 
with a bttle jealousy of the appearance of bis accommodation, 'I shall soon be in 
better chamMrs than these * Johnson at the same time checked him and paid him 
a handsome compliment, implying that a man of his talent should be above attention 
to such distinctions, Nay, Sir, never mmd that m/ (e quasiveru extra *** 

" At the time when his pimaion was granted to him, he said, with a noble literaiy 
ambition, * Had this happened twenty years ago, 1 should have gone to Coostanti* 
oople to leant Arabick, as Pococke did * ** 

** As an instance of the niceness of his taste, though he praised West’s translation 
of Pindar, he pointed out the following passages as faulty, by expressing a circiun- 
staoce so minute as to detract from the general dignity which Mould prevail 
Down then from thy glittenng nml, 

Take, 0 muse, tby Donan lyre '* 

**Whea Mr Vesey was proposed as a member of the LiterAXT Club, Mr 
Burke began by saymg, that he was a man of gentle manners. * Sir,* said Johnson, 

* you need say no more When you have said a man of gentle manners, you have 
enough.' " 

"The late Mr Fitzherbert told Mr Langton, that Johnson said to him, ■ Sir, a 
man has no more right to say an uncivil thing, than to act one , no more right to 
say a rude thing to another than to knock him down ' " 

" My dear fnend Dr Bathurst, (said be with a warmth of approbation) declared, 
he was that his father, who was s WesC'lndian planter, nad left his affoirs m 
total nun, because, having no estate, he was not under the temptation of having 
slaves " 

"Rjdiardson bad little conversation, exc^t about his own works, of which Sir 
Joshua Reynolds said he was always willing to talk, and glad to have them intro- 
onced Jonnion, when he earned Mr Langton to see him, professed that he could 
bring bun oat into conversation, and used this allusive expression, ' Sir, 1 can make 
him rear* But he failed , for in that interview Richardson said httle than that 
there lay id the room a tianalatioR of hu Clarissa into German ■ 


* A bterary lady has favoured roe with a charactenstick anecdote of Richardson. 
One day at lus country house at Northend, where a large company was assembled at 
dmner, a gentleman who was just returned from Pans, ^ling to please Mr Richard- 

son, mentioned to him a very flattering circumstance,— that he had seen his r-larMa 
lying on the King’s tn^ther's table. ludurdson observing that part of the company 

were engaged m talking to each other, affected then not to attend to it but by and 
hy, when there was a general sileiice, a^ he thought that the flattery might be fully 
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Though upon a particular comparison of Demonax and Johnson 
there does not seem to be a great deal of similarity between them ; 
this Dedication is a just compliment from the general character 


« Oqcc when somebody produced a newspaper in which there was a letter stupid 
abuse of Su Joshua Reynolds, of which Jonnson himself came in fw a share,— 
* Pray, uid he, let us have it read aloud from beginning to end , ’ which being done^ 
he with a ludicrous earnestness, and not directing his look to any particular person, 
called out, ' Are we alive after all this satire ' ' ** 

“ He hid a strong prejudice against the political chancter of Seeker, one instance 
of winch appeared at Oxford, where he expressed great dissatisfaction at his varying 
the old established toast, ‘ Church and King ' • The Archbishop of Canterbury, said 
he (with an affected smooth smiling ^mace) dnnks, ** Constitution in Church and 
State ** ’ Being asked what difTerence there was between the two toasts, he said, * Whv, 
Sir you may be sure he meant something * Yet when the life of that prelate, pre> 
fixed to his sermons by Dr Porteus and Dr Stinton, his chaplains, fint came out 
he read it with the utmost avidity, and said, * It is a life wdl wntlen, and that well 
deserves to be recorded ’ '* 

** Of a ccrlain noble Lord, he said, * Respect him, you could not , for be had no 
mind of his own Loi e him you could not , for that which you could do with him, 
every one ehe could ' “ 

Of Dr Goldsmith he said, * No man was more foolish when he had not a pen id 
his hand, or more wise when he hid ' ** 

** He told in his lively manner the following literary anecdote * Green and Guthrie, 
an Irishman and a Scotchman, undertook a translation of Dnhalde‘s history of China 
Green said of Guthne, that he knew no Eng'ish, and Guthne of Green, that he 
knew no hrench , and these two undertook to translate Duhalde*i history of China,. 
Id this translation there was found — ** (be Iwenty-sixth day of the new moon ** 
Now, as the whole age of the moon is but twenty-eight days, the moon, instead of 
being new, was nearly as old as it could be The blunder arose from tbeir mistaking 
the word nwn^me ninth, for nowi efle, or neuve, new * ** 

Talking of Dr Blagdcn's copiousness and precision of commaoicatioD, Dr John- 
son said, ' Blagden, Sir, is a delightful fellow ’ ” 

**On occasion of Dr Johnson’s publishing h» pamphlet of* The False Alarm, ^ 
there came out a very angry answer (by nnny supposed to be by Mr Wilkes ) Dr. 
Johnson determined on not answering it, but, in conversation with Mr Langtoa 
mentioned a parliculir or two, which if he had replied to it, he might perhaps have 
inserted — In ihe answerers pamphlet, it had been said with solemmly, *Do you 
consider, Sir, Ihit a House of Commons is to the people as a creature is to its 
Creator ' To this question, said Dr Johnson, I could nave replied, that-^m the 
first pi ICC — the idea of a Creaior must be such as that he has a power to unmake 
or annihilate his creature 

" Then It cannot be conceived that s creature can make laws for its Creator 
'* Depend upon it, said he, that if a man talks of his misfortunes, there is something 
in them that is not disagreeable to him , for where there is notbrng but pure misery, 
tlicre never is any recourse to the mention of it — 


heard, he addressed himself to the gentleman, ** 1 think, bir, you were saying some- 
thing about,” — ])dusmg in a high flutter of expectation The gentleman prosoked at 
his inordinate >anity, resolved not to indul^ it, and with an exquisitdy uy air of m- 
difTcrence answered, ** A mere trifle. Sir, not worth repeating ” The mortification 
of Riehardson was visible, and he did not spieak ten words more the whole day Dr» 
Johnson was present, and appeared to enjoy it much 

Seu nd iidition —Line 42, note on Cri ator His profound adoration of the 
Grjlat Fimsi Cause was such as to set him abo\e that '* Philosophy and vain 
deceit,” with which men of nairow conceptions have been infected I have heard 
him strongly maintaiD that **what is nght is not so from any natural fitness but 
because God wnlls it to be nght, ” and it u certainly so, because he has pre^posed 
<he rdations of ihings so, as that which he wills must be nght Boswell 
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given by Lucian of the ancient Sage, **apK ov w oiSa cyoi 
ynw/Act'oi', the befit philosopher whom 1 have ever seen or 

known.” 


** A man must be a poor beast, that should read no more in quantity than he could 
utter aloud 

" Imlac in • Rasselas,* Z spelt with a ^ at the end, because it is less like English, 
winch should alwiys have the Saion Jt added to the e * 

“ Many a man is mad in certain instances, and goes through life without having it 

f »ercenca , — foreKample, a madness has seized a person, of supposing himself obliged 
itCTidly to pray continually , had the madness turned the opposite way, and the 
peison thought it a crime ever to pray, it might not improbably have continued 
unobserved 

** He apprehended that the delineation of cAaraeters in the end of the first Book of 
the ' Retreat of the ten thousand * was the first instance of the kind that was known 
*' Supposing (said he) a wife to be of a studious or argumentative turn, it would be 
very troublesome for instance,— if a woman should continually dwell upon the sub- 
ject of the Anan heresv 

‘*No man speaks concerning another, even suppose it be m his praiae, if he thinks 
be does not hear him, exactly as he would, if he thought he was within hearing 
'* The applause of a single human being is of great consequence " This he said to 
inc with gicat earnestness of manner, very near the time of hia decease, on occasion 
of having de&ired me to read a letter addiessed to him from some peison m the North 
of Eng] ind , which when I had done, and he asked me what the contents were, as I 
thought being particular upon it might fatigue him, it being of great length, I only 
told nun in general that it was highly in his praise , — and then he expressed himsell 
4S abo>e 

“ He mentioned with an au of satisfaction what Baretti had told him , that, meet- 
ing, in the course of his studying Engltsb, with an excellent paper in the Spectator, 
one of four that were written by the respectable Dissenting Minister Mr (rrove of 
launlon, and observing the genius and energy of mind that it exhibits, it greatly 
quicKeiitd his curiosity to visit our country, as he thought if such were the Tighter 
periodical essays of our authours, their productions on more weighty occasions must 
be wondciful indeed ' 

** He observed once, at Sir Joshua Rejmolds’s, that a beggar m the street will 
more readily ask ilms from a man, though there ^ould be no marks of wealth in his 
appearance, than from even a well-dressed woman, ^ which be accounted for from 
the great degree of carefulness as to money, that u to be found in women, saying 
farther upon it, that, the opportunities in graeral that they possess of improvmg their 
condition are much fewer tnan men have, and adding, as ne looked round the. com 
jiany, which consisted of men only, — there is not one of us who does not think be 
mignt be richer, if he would use his endeavour 

** He thus characterised an ingenious wnter of his acquaintance . * Sir, he is an 
enthusiast by rule ' 

may hold up that SHIELD aguiiu/ aU his enemies, was an observation by 
him on Homer, when referring to his descnption of the shield of Achilles, made by 
Mrs Fitzherbert, wife to his friend Mr Fitzherbert of Derbyshire, and respected by 
Dr Johnson as a very fine one. He had tn general a very high opinion of that lady^ 
understanding 

"An observation of Bathurst's may be mentioned, which Johnson repeated, appear- 
ing to acknowledge it to be well founded , namely, it was somewhat remarkable how 
seldom, on occasion of coming into the ^mipany of any new person, one felt any wish 
or iDcImation to see him again ” 

* Ihope the authority of the great Master of our language will stop that curtailing 
iiiQovation, by which we see entv, public, &c , frequently wntten instead of cntick, 
pubhek, Ac 

^ Sterne u of a direct contrary opimon See hu ** Sentimental Journey," Article. 
**The Uystery” Boswell 

Addititmal Ccrrectum —Line 44 of notes Bead thus, ** was an observation on 
Homer (m reference to, Ac ) " 
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In 1781 Johnson at last completed his " Lives of the Poets," of 
which he gives this account . " Sometime in March I finished the 
‘ Lives of the Poets,’ which I wrote m my usual way, dilatorily and 
hastily, unwilling to work, and working with vigour and haste." * 
In a memorandum previous to this, he says of them ' “ Written 
I hope, in such a manner as may tend to the promotion of 
piety.” * 

This IS the work which of all Dr. Johnson's writings will perhaps 
be reau most generally, and with most pleasure Philology and 
biography were his favourite pursuits, and those who lived most in 
intimacy with him, heard him upon all occasions, when there was 
a proper opportunity, take delight in expatiating upon the vanous 
merits of the English Poets , upon the niceties of their characters, 
and the events of their progress through the world which they 
contributed to illuminate His mind was so full of that kind of 
information, and it was so well arranged in his memory, that in 
performing what he had undertaken in this way, he had little more 
to do than to put his thoughts upon paper, exhibiting first each 
Poet's life, and then subjoining a critical examination of his genius 
and works But when he began to wnte, the subject swelled in 
such a manner, that instead of prefaces to each poet of no more 
than a few pages as he had originally intended, ‘ he produced an 
ample, rich, and most entertaining view of them in eveiy respect 
In this he resembled Quintilian, who tells us, that in the composi- 
tion of his Institutions of Oratory, “ Lattus se tamen aperiente 
matend, plus qudm imponebatur oneris sponte suscept " The book- 
sellers justly sensible of the great additional value of the copy- 
right, presented him with another hundred pounds, over and above 
two hundred, for which his agreement vi as to furnish such prefaces 
as he thought fit. 

This was, however, but a small recompence for such a collection 
of biography, and such principles and illustrations of criticisms as, 
if digested and arranged in one system by some modern Aristotle or 
Longinus, might form a code upon that subject such as no other 
nation can shew. As he was so good as to make me a present of 

* Fravcis and Medilatiinu, p 190. 

‘ Ibid 174. 

c His design » thas announced in his AJierttsement *■ The Booksellen having 
deterniined to publish a body of English 1*00117, 1 was persuaded to promise them a 
Prerace to the works of each authour , an undertakmg, as it was then presented to 
my mind, not very tedious or difficult 

“ My pureose was only to have allotted to every poet an Advertisement, like that 
which we find .n the h tench Miscellanies, containing a few dates, and a general 
character, but I have been led beyond my mtentlon, I hope by the honest desire of 
givmg useful pleasure 
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the greatest part of the original, and indeed only manuscript of this 
admirable work, I have an opportunity of observing with wonder the 
correctness with which he rapidly struck off such glowing composition. 
He may be assimilated to the Lady in Waller, who could impress 
with “ Love at first sight:’’ 

“ Some other nymphs with colours faint. 

And pencil slow may Cupid paint, 

And a weak heart in time destroy ; 

She has a stamp and prints the boy " 

That he, however, had a good deal of trouble and some anxiety 
in carrying on the work, we see from a senes of his notes to Mr. 
Nichols, the pnnter,* whose vanety of literary inquiry and obliging 
disposition, rendered him very useful to Johnson Mr Steevens 
appears, from the papers in my possession, to have supplied him 
with some anecdotes and quotations , and I observe the fair hand 
of Mrs. Thrale as one of his copyists of select passages 

It is not my intention to dwell upon each of Johnson's “ Lives of 

* Thus — " In the Lite at Wilier, Mr Nichols vill find a reference to the 
Parliamentary Hiatury, from 'which a long quotatinn is to be inserted If Mr 
Nichols cannot easily And the book* Mr Johnson will send it from Streatham 
Clarendon la here returned *’ 

*' By some acodent, I laid ^our note upon Duke up so safely> that I cannot find 
It Your informations have been of great use to me I must beg it agam ; with 
another list of our authoura, for 1 have laid that with tbe other I have sent 
Slepnev's Epitaph Let me have the revises as soon as can be. Dec 1778 " 

“I nave sent Philips, with his Epitaphs, to be inserted The fragment of a 
Preface is hardly worth the impression, but that we may seem to do something It 
may be added to the Life of Pnilips The Latin page is to be added to the Life of 
Smith 1 shall be at home, to revise the two sheets of Milton March 1, 1779 
** Please to get me the last edition of Hughes s Letters , and try to get Dennis 
flpon Blackmore, and upon Cato, and anything of the same writer against Pope, Our 
matenals are defective " 

As Waller professed to have imitated Faufoa, do you think a few pages of 
Fairfax would enneh our edition ? Few readers have seen itp and it may please 
them But it is not necessary ” 

'^An account of the Lives and Works of some of the most eminent Enriish 
Poets By, &c — * The English Poets, biographically and critically considerea, bv 
Saic JORNSON.'^^Let Mr Nichols take ^ choice, or make another to his mind 
May, 1781 " 

*'You somehow forgot the advertisement for tbe new edition It was not 
inclosed Of Gay's letters I see not that any use can be made, for they give no 
information of any tlung That he was a member of the Philosophical .Society is 
something, but surely he could be but a correspondm^ member However, not 
having bis Life here, I know not how to put it in, and it is of little importance ” 

See several more in **T 1 ie (jeoUeman’s Magaeine," 1785 The ^itor of that 
Miscellany, in which Johnson wrote for seversl years, seems justly to think that every 
Iragment ot so great a man is worUiy of being preserved 

Ci>r €t Ad ^Lme 16, after ** paasaga," ** But he was principally mdebted to 

my steady fnend Mr Iwc Reed, of Staple*inn, whose extensive and accurate know- 
ledge of English literary History I do not express with exaggeration, when I say it is 
wonderful, indeed his laboun have pro^d it to the workl, and all who have tlm 
pleasure of his acquaintance can testimony to the frankness of lus communica- 
lions in private soaetr " 
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the Poets," or attempt an analysis of their merits, which were I abl» 
to do It, would take up too much room in this work , yet I shall 
make a few observations upon some of them, and insert a few 
vanous readings ’ 

The Life of Cowley he himself considered as the best of the 
whole, on account of the dissertation which it contains on the 
Metaphysical Poets Dryden, whose critical abilities were equal to 
his poetical, had mentioned them in one of his excellent prefatory 
discourses to his Plays, but had barely mentioned them. Johnson 
has exhibited them at large, with such happy illustration from their 
writings, and in so luminous a manner, that indeed he may be 
allowed the full merit of novelty, to have discovered to us as it 
were, a new planet in the poetical hemisphere 

It IS remarked by Johnson, in considenng the works of a poet,** 
that " amendments are seldom made without some token of a 
rent , ’’ but I do not find that this is applicable to prose. We shall 
see that though his amendments in this work are for the better, 
there is nothing of the paunus assulus, the texture is uniform, and 
indeed what has been there at first, is very seldom unfit to have 
remained 


Various readings^ tn the Life of Cowley 

" All [future votaries of] that may hereafter pant for solitude 

“ To conceive and execute the [agitation or perception] pains and 
the pleasures of other minds 

" The wide effulgence of [the blazing] e summer noon." 

In the Life of Waller, Johnson gives a distinct and animated 
narrative of publick affairs in that variegated period, with strong yet 
nice touches of character, and having a fair opportunity to display 
his political principles, does it with an unqualified manly confidence, 
and satisfies his readers how nobly he might have executed a Tory 
history of his country. 

Cor tl Ad — Line 8 Dele “ one oC” snd for " prefaloiy duconnes to his plays " 
read "dedication othis Turenal ’’ 

Erratum — Line 8 Ear “ one of his excellent preratoiy duconnes to hu Plays," 
r>ail"his excellent dedication of hu ' Juvenal " and line la, after “novelty," 
insert " and " 

s Life of Sheffield 

* the oneinal reading u inclosed in brackets, and the present one u printed m 
Italicks 


' A cancatnie of Johnson appeared, ing at Milton and the other poeti, who 
srhich represented him as an owl perched were in a blaze of light 
on hu “ Lives of the Poets,' and ohnk- 
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So easy is his style in these Lives, that I do not recollect more 
than three uncommon or learned words , one, when giving an 
account of the approach of Waller’s mortal disease, he says, “ he 
found hia legs grow tumtd;" by using the expression his legs 
swelled, he would have avoided this , and there would have been no 
impropriety in its being followed by the interesting question to his 
physician, “ What that swelling meant ? ” Another, when he men- 
tions that Pope had emttled proposals , when published or issued, 
would have been more readily understood , and a third, when he 
calls Orrery and Dr. Delany, writers both undoubtedly veracious; 
when true, honest, or faithful, might have been used Yet, it must 
be owned, that none of these ait hard or too big words, that custom 
would make them seem as easy as any others , and that a language 
IS richer and capable of more beauty of expression, by having a 
greater variety of synonimes. 

His dissertation upon the unfitness of poetry for the aweful sub- 
jects of our holy religion, though I do not entirely agree with him, 
has all the merit of originality, with uncommon force of reasoning. 

Various readings in the Life of Waller. 

" Consented to [the insertion of their names] their own nomi- 
nation 

“ [After] paying a fine of ten thousand pounds. 

“ Congratulating Charles the Second on his [coronation] recovered 
right. 

“ He that has flattery ready for all whom the vicissitudes of the 
world happen to exalt, must be [confessed to degrade his powers] 
scorned as a prostituted mind 

“ The characters by which Waller intended to distinguish hia 
writings are [elegance] sprightliness and dignity. 

“ Blossoms to be valued only as they [fetch] foretell fruits. 

“ Images such as the superficies of nature [easily] readily supplies. 

“ [Hia] Some applications [are sometimes] may be thought too 
remote and unconsequential 

“ His images are [sometimes confused] not always distinct." 

Against hiB Life of Milton, the hounds of Whiggism have 
opened in full cry. But of Milton's great excellence as a poet, 
where shall we find such a blazon as by the hand of Johnson 7 1 

shall select only the following passage concerning “Paradise 
Lost;" 

“ Fancv can hardly forbear to conjecture with what temper Milton 
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aurveyed the silent progress of his work, and marked his reputation 
stealing its way in a kind of subterraneous current, through fear and 
silence. I cannot but conceive him calm and confident, little dis- 
appointed, not at all dejected, relying on his own merit with steady 
consciousness, and waiting without impatience, the vicissitudes of 
opinion, and the impartiality of a future generation.” 

Indeed, even Dr Towers, who may be considered as one of the 
warmest zealots of The Revolution Society itself, allows, that 
Johnson has spoken in the highest terms of the abilities of that 
great poet, and has bestowed on his principal poetical compositions, 
the most honourable encomiums.”* ** 

That a man, who venerated the Church and Monarchy as Johnson 
did, should speak with a just abhorrence of Milton as a politician, 
or rather as a daring foe to good polity, was surely to be expected , 
and to these who censure him, I would recommend his commentary 
on Milton's celebrated complaint of his situation, when by the lenity 
of Charles the Second, “A lenity of which (as Johnson well ob- 
serves) the world has had perhaps no other example , he, who had 
written in justification of the murder of his Sovereign, was safe 
under an Act of Oblivion ” No sooner is he safe than he finds 
himself in danger, fallen on evil days and evil tongues, and with 
darkniss and with danger compass'd round This darkness, bad his 
ejes been better employed, had undoubtedly deserved compassion ; 
hut to add the mention of danger was ungrateful and unjust. He 
was fallen, indeed, on evil days , the time was come in which regi- 
cides could no longer boast their wickedness But of evil tongues 
to complain, required impudence at least equal to his other powers . 
Milton, whose warmest advocates must allow, *' that he never spared 
any asperity of reproach, or brutality of insolence.” 


* See "An Esiiy on the Life, Chancier, and Wriliags of Dr Samnel Johnson,'' 
London, 1787 , which is very well wntlen, making a proper allowance for the demo- 
oatical bigotry of its authour , who 1 cannot however but admire for bu bbeiubtj 
in speaking thus of my illustrious fnend 

** He poisessed eitraordinary powers of understanding, which were much cultivated 
by stndy, and still more by meditation and reflection His memory was remarkably 
retentive, his imagination uncommonly vigorous, and his judgement keen and pene- 
trating He had a strong sense of the unriortance of religion , his piety was sincere 
and somelimes ardent , and his zeal for the interests of virtue was often manifested 
in his conversation and in his writings The same energy which was displayed in 
his hterary productions was exhibited also in his conversation, which was various, 
stnkmg, and msiructive , and perhaps no man ever equalled him for uervona and 
pointed repartees 

“His Dictionary, ba aoral Essip, and ha productions m polite litetatore, mil 

cunwj wiu\ instruction, and elegant entertainment, aa long as the language m 
which they are wntlen shall be understood " 

Cor et Ad — Line 26 After “ tongues,” road “ for Milton.” 

Ibtd — Iwine 3 of note J^or •' xkho * read •• wlvom •’ 
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I have, indeed, often wondered how Milton, “ an acrimoniooa and 
Burly Republican," a man “ who in his domestick relations was so 
severe and arbitrary,” and whose head was filled with the hardest 
and most dismal tenets of Calvinism, should have been such a poet ; 
should not only have written with sublimity, but with beauty, and 
even gayety ; should have exquisitely painted the sweetest sensa- 
tions of which our nature is capable , imaged the delicate raptures 
of connubial love , nay, seemed to be animated with all the spirit 
of revelry. It is a proof that in the human mind the departments 
of judgement and imagination, perception and temper, may some- 
times be divided by strong partitions , and that the light and shade 
in the same character may be kept so distinct as never to be 
blended. 

In the Life of Milton, Johnson took occasion to maintain his own 
and the general opinion of the excellence of rhyme over blank 
verse, in English poetry, and quotes this apposite illustration of it 
by " an ingenious critick,” that tt seems to be verse only to the eye.'' 
The gentleman whom he thus characterises is (as he told Mr. 
Seward) Mr. Lock, of Norbury Park, in Surrey, whose knowledge 
and taste in the fine arts is universally celebrated ; with whose 
elegance of manners the writer of the present work has felt himself 
much impressed, and to whose virtues a common friend, who has 
known him long, and is not much addicted to flattery, gives the 
highest testimony. 

Various readmes tn the Lije of Milton. 

'■ I cannot And any meaning but this which [his most bigotted 
advocates] even kindness and reverence can give. 

" [Perhaps noj scarcely any man ever wrote so much, and praised 
so few. 

"A certain [rescue] preservative from oblivion 

“ Let me not be censured for this digression, as [contracted] 
pedantick or paradoxical. 

* One or the most natural instances of the effect of blank verse happened to the 
late Earl of Hopeton. His Lordship observed one of his shepherds ponng in the 
fields upon Milton’s I’Faradise Lost. " and, having naked him what book it was, 
the man answered, ■■ An’t please your Lordship, this is a very odd sort of an authour , 
he would fain rhym^ but cannot get at it ” 

Third Editum — Line 2, note <• Johnson’s Life of Milton." * 

Cor at Ad — Line 13 On ” blended," put the following note — ” Mr Malone thinks it 
IS rather a proof that he felt nothing of these cheerful sensations which he hu 

descnbed ■ mt on these topics it is the poet, and not the man, that wTites.” 


t It is impossible to say whether this, first and second editions, belongs to 
with other corrections not found m the Malone's or Boswell's notei 
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" Socrates rather was of opinion, that what we had to learn was 
how to [obtain and communicate happiness] do good and avoid 
evil. 

“ Its elegance [who can exhibit 7] is less attainable." 

I could, with pleasure, expatiate upon the masterly execution of 
the Life of Drvoen, which we have seen* was one of Johnson’s 
literaiy projects at an early period, and which it is remarkable, that 
after desisting from it, from a supposed scantiness of materials, he 
should, at an advanced age, have performed so amply. 

His defence of that great poet against the illiberal attacks upon 
him, as if his embracing the Roman Catholick communion had 
been a time-serving measure, is a piece of reasoning at once able 
and candid Indeed, Dryden himself, in his " Hind and Panther,” 
hath given such a picture of his mind, that they who know the 
anxiety for repose as to the aweful subject of our state beyond the 
grave, though they may think his opinion ill-founded, must think 
charitably of his sentiment. 

” But, gracious Goo, how well dost thou provide 
Por ernng judgements an unerring guide I 
Thy throne is darkness in th' abyss of light, 

A blaze of gloi> that forbids the sight. 

O I teach me to believe thee thus conceal'd. 

And search no farther than thyself reveal’d ; 

But Her alone for my director take. 

Whom thou hast promis’d never to forsake. 

My thoughtless youth was wing’d with vain desires; 

My manhood, long misled by wand’ring fires. 

Follow'd false lights , and when their glimpse was gone, 
My pride struck out new sparkles of her own. 

Such was I, such by Nature still I am , 

Be thine the glory, and be mine the shame. 

Good life be now my task . my doubts are done ; 

What more could shock my faith than Three in One?” 

In drawing Dry den's character, Johnson has given, though I 
suppose unintentionally, some touches of his own. Thus, "The 
power that predominated in his intellectual operations was rather 
strong reason than quick sensibility Upon all occasions that 
were presented, he studied rather than felt , and produced senti- 
ments not such as Nature enforces, but meditation supplies. 
With the simple and elemental passions as they spnng separate 
* See page 146 of this Volume. 
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ill the mind, he seema not much acquainted. He is, therefore, 
vrith all hiB variety of excellence, not often pathetick , and had 
■BO little sensibility of the power of effusions purely natural, that 
he did not esteem them in others ” — It may indeed be observed, 
that in all the numerous wntings of Johnson, whether in prose 
or verse, and even in his tragedy, of which the subject is the 
distress of an unfortunate Princess, there is not a single passage 
that ever drew a tear. 

Various readings in the Life of Drvden 

“ The reason of this general perusal, Addison has attempted 
to [find in] derive from the delight which the mind feels in the 
investigation of secrets 

“ His beat actions are but [convenient] inability of wicked- 
ness. 

“ When once he had engaged himself in disputation, [matter] 
thoughts flowed in on either side 

" The abyss of un-ideal [emptiness] vacan^, 

" These, like [many other harlots,] the harlots of other men, had 
fiis love though not hia approbation 

" He [sometimes displays] descends to display his knowledge 
with pedantick ostentation. 

“ French words which [were then used in] had then crept into 
conversation." 

The Life of Pope was written by Johnson eon amore, both from 
the early possession which that writer had taken of his mind, 
and from the pleasure which he must have felt, in for ever silen- 
cing all attempts to lessen his poetical fame, by demonstrating 
his excellence, and pronouncing, a triumphant apotheosis — "After 
all this, it IS surely superfluous to answer the question that has 
once been asked, Whether Pope was a poet 7 otherwise than by 
asking in return, If Pope be not a poet where is poetry to be 
found ? To circumscribe poetry by a definition, will only shew 
the narrowness of the deliner , though a definition which shall 
exclude Pope will not easily be made. Let us look round upon 
the present time, and back upon the past , let [us] enquire to whom 
the voice of mankind has decreed the wreath of poetry ; let their 
productions be examined, and their claims stated, and the pre- 
tensions of Pope will be no more disputed.” 

I remember once to have heard Johnson say, “ Sir, a thousand 
Cor tt Ad — Line s8 For " apotheosis " read " eulogiam.’’ 
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years may elapse before there shall appear another man with a 
power of versification equal to that of Pope That power must 
undoubtedly be allowed its due share in enhancing the value of 
his captivating composition '* 

Johnson, who had done liberal justice to Warburton in his 
edition of Shakspeare, which was published during the life of 
that powerful writer, with still greater liberality took an oppor- 
tunity of paying the tribute due to him when he was no longer 
in " high place," but numbered with the dead/ 

It seems strange, that two such men as Johnson and Warburton^ 

* or Johnson’s conduct towards Warburton, a very honourable notice is taken by 
the editor of “ Tracts by Warburton, and a Warburtonian, not adnutted into the 
Collection of their respective Works ** Afler an able and **fond, though not undis- 
tinguishiog," consideration of Warburton’a character, he says, **In two uninortal 
works, Johnson has stood forth m the foremost rank of his admirera By the testi- 
mony of such a man, impertinence mn«t be abashed, and malignity itself must be 
softened Of literary merit, Johnson, a« we all know, was a sagacious but a most 
severe judm Such was his discernment, that he pierced mto the most secret 
Spnngs of human actions, and such was fais mtegnty, that he always weighed the 
moral characlers of his fellow-creatures in the * balance of the sanctuary ' He was 
too courageous to propitiate a rival and too proud to truckle to a supenour War- 
burton he knew, as 1 know him, and as every man of senae md virtue wonld wish to 
be known — I mean, both from his own wntings, and from the writings of those who 
dissented from his pnnciples, or who envied his reputation But, as to favours, he 
had never received or asKcd anv from the Bishop of Gloucester , and, if my memory 
fails me not, he had seen him only once, when they met almost without design, con- 
versed without much effort, and parted withont any lasting impressions of hatred or 
affection Yet, with all the araour of sympathetick genius, Johnson has done that 
spontaneonsly and ably, which by some writers, bad Iwen before attempted inpdi- 
cioosly, and which, by others, from whom more successful attempts might have been 
expected, has not hitherto been done at all He spoke well of Warburton, without 
insulting those whom Warburton despised He suppressed not the imperfecbons of 
UiLS extraordinary man, while he endeavoiired to do justice to fais numerous and 
transcendental excellencies He defended him when living, amidst the cUmonrs of 
bis enemies , and praised him when dead, amidst the silence of his friends " 

Having availed myself of this editor's eulogy on my departed fnend, for which 1 
warmly thank him, let me not suffer ihe lustre of his reputation, honeatly acquired by 

S rofound learning and vigorous eloquence, to be tarnished by a charge of illiberality 
le has been accused of invidiously dragging again into fight certam wntings of a 
person respectable by his talents, his learning, his otation, and his age, which were 
published a great many years ago,andhave since, it said, been silently given up by their 
authour But when it is considered that these wntings were not riw of youth, but 
deliberate works of one well advanced in life, overflowing at once with flattery to a 
great man of great interest m the Church, and with unjust and acnmonious ibuse of 
two men of eminent ment , and that, though it woidd haie been unreasonable to 
expect an humibatmg recantation, no apology whatever has been made m the cool of 
the evening, for the oppressive fervour of the beat of the day, no slight relenting 
indication has appeared in any note, or any comer of later publications , is it not fair 
to understand him aa superciliously persevering? When he allows the shafts to 
remain m the wounds, ana will not stretch forth a lenient hand, is it wrong, is it not 
generous to become an indignant avenger ? 

Frratum — Line 2 After Pope " insert mverted commas, and dele them, line 
after ** imposition ** ^ 


‘ Here, it will be seen, a fresh coirce- poaition ” 
bon IS ueeessarv, the word being " coni- 
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who lived in the same age and country, should not only not have been 
in any degree of intimacy, but been almost personally unacquainted 
Dut such instances, though we must wonder at them, are nut rare 
If I am rightly informed, after a careful inquiry, they never met but 
once, which was at the house of Mrs French, in London, well 
known for her elegant assemblies, and bringing eminent characters 
together. The interview proved to be mutually agreeable 

I am well informed, that Warburton said of Johnson, “ I admire 
him, but I cannot bear his style ” and that Johnson being told of 
this, said, “ That is exactly my case as to him " The manner in 
which he expressed his admiration of the fertility of Warburton’s 
genius and of the variety of his materials, was, “ The table is 
always full, Sir He brings things from the north, and the south, 
and from every quarter In his ‘ Divine Legation,' you are always 
entertained He cames you round and round, without carrying 
you forward to the point , but then you have no wish to be earned 
forward " He said to the Reverend Mr Strahan, " Warburton is 
perhaps the last man who has written with a mind full of reading 
and reflection " 

It IS remarkable, that in the Life of Broome, Johnson takes notice 
of Dr Warburton's using a mode of expression which he himsell 
used, and that not seldom, to the great offence of those who did not 
know him Having occasion to mention a note, stating the different 
parts which were executed by the associated translators of “The 
Odyssey," he says, “Dr Warburton told me, in his warm language, 
[hat he thought the relation given in the note a he." The language 
IS warm indeed , and, I must own, cannot be justified in consis- 
tency with a decent regard to the established forms of speech. 
Johnson had accustomed himself to use the word he, to express a 
mistake or an errour in relation , in short, when the thing was not 
so as told, though the relator did not mean to deceive When he 
thought there was intentional falsehood in the relator, his expres- 
sion was, “ He lies, and he knows he lies " 

Speaking of Pope's not having been known to excel in conversa- 
tion, Johnson observes, that *' traditional memory retains no sallies 
of raillery, or sentences of observation , nothing either pointed or 
solid, wise or merry; and that one apophthegm only is recorded." 
In this respect. Pope differed widely from Johnson, whose conversa- 
tion was, perhaps, more admirable than even his writings, however 
excellent, Mr. Wilkes has, however, favoured me with one repartee 
of Pope, of which Johnson was not informed. Johnson, after justly 
censuring him for having “ nursed in his mind a foolish dis-esteem 
jf Kings," tells us, “ yet a little regard shown him by the Prince of 

VOL II. aS 
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Wales melted his obduracy , and he had not much to say when he 
was asked by his Royal Highness, how he could loie a Prince, while 
he disliked Kings The answer which Pope made, was, “The 
young lion is harmless, and even playful , but when his claws are 
full grown he becomes cruel, dreadful, and mischievous.” 

But although we have no collection of Pope s sayings, it is not 
therefore to be concluded, that he was not agreeable in social inter- 
course , for Johnson himself has been heard to ss", that “ the 
happiest conversation is that of which nothing is distinctly re- 
membered but a general effect of pleasing impression." The late 
Lord Somerville,' who saw much both of great and brilliant life, 
told me, that he had dined in company with Pope, and that after 
dinner the little man, as he called him, drank his bottle of Bur- 
gundy, and was exceedingly gay and entertaining 

1 cannot with-hold from my great friend a censure of at least 
culpable inattention, to a nobleman, who, it has been shewn, 
behaved to him with uncommon politeness He says, “ Except 
Lord Bathurst, none of Pope s noble inends were such as that a 
good man would wish to have his intimacy with them known to 
posterity.” This will not apply to Lord MansHeld, who was not 
ennobled in Pope's life time , but Johnson should have recollected, 
that Lord Marchmont was one of those noble friends He includes 
his Lordship along with Lord Bolingbroke, in a charge of neglect 
of the papers which Pope left by his will , when, in truth, as I my- 
self pointed out to him, before he wrote that poet’s life, the papers 
were “ committed to the sole care and judgement of Lord Boling- 
broke, unless he (Lord Bolingbroke) shall not survive me,” so that 
Lord Marchmont had no concern whatever with them After the 
lirst edition of the Lives, Mr Malone, whose love of justice is equal 
to hiB accuracy, made, in mj hearing, the same remark to Johnson , 
yet he omitted to correct the erroneous statement. These par- 

■ Let me here express my graleful remembrance of Lord Somemlle's kindness to 
me, St ■ very early penod He was tbe firal person of high rank that look partrcnlar 
notice of me m the sray most flattenng to a young man, fondly ambiUoiu of bemg 
diatmpiuhed for hu hterary talents , and by the honour of bis encouragement made 
me think well of myself, and aspire to deserve it belter He had a happy art of com- 
mrmicating hu varied knowledp of the world, m short remarks and anecdotes, with 
a quiet {wasant gravity, that was exceedingly engaging Never shall I forget the 
hours which I enjoyed with him at his apartments in the Royal Palace of Holy- 
Rood House, and at hu seat near Erlmburgh, which he himself had formed with an 
elegant taste ‘ 


1 Mr Boswell, when a mere youth, siderablyhusupennra in age, of Elibanl^ 
contrived to atta^ to him persona who Kaimes, Dalrymple, &c Lord Eghnton 
were husnpenon in age and rank When insuted that ne should occupy an apart- 
a member of the SeiKt Society, he was ment m hu house — Hem , Eunf. 
always hetellsus,theltiendoftnosecon Mag 
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ticulars I mention, in the belief that there was only forgetfulness in 
my fnend , but I owe this much to the Earl of Marcbmont’s repu- 
tation, who, were there no other memonals, will be immortalised by 
that line of Pope, in the verses on his Grotto : 

“ And the bright flame was shot through Marchmont’s soul * 

Various readings in the Life of Pops. 

** [Somewhat free3 sufficiently hold in his cnticisma. 

" All the gay [niceties] varieties of diction. 

“ Stnkes the imagination with far [more] greater force. 

“ It la [probably] certainly the noblest version of poetry which the 
world has ever seen. 

“ Every sheet enabled him to write the next with [less trouble] 
more facility. 

No man sympathizes with [vanity depressed] the sorrows of 
vanity. 

“ It had been [criminal] less easily excused 

When he [threatened to lay down] talked of laying down his 
pen 

'* Society [is so named emphatically in opposition to] fohtically 
regulated, is a stale eontra-distinguished from a state of nature. 

“ A fictitious life of an [absurd] infatuated scholar. 

“ A foolish [contempt, disregard,] dtsesleem of Kings. 

“ His hopes and feus, his joys and sorrows [were like those of 
other mortals] acted strongly upon his mind 

“ Eager to pursue knowledge and attentive to [accumulate] 
retain it, 

“ A mind [excursive] active, ambitious, and adventurous. 

** In Its [noblest] widest searches still longing to go forward. 

" He wrote in such a manner as might expose him to few 
[neglects] hasards 

“ The [reasonableness] justice of my determination, 

“ A [favounte] delicious employment of the poets. 

“ More terniick and more powerful [beings] phantoms perform on 
the stormy ocean 

“ The inventor of [those] this petty [beings] nation. 

“ The [mind] heart naturally loves truth.” ^ 

' In the " Curiosities of Literature " mg notes and topia to be treated in (be 
b given a paper of Johnson's, contain- life 


aS — a 
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In the Life of Addison we find an unpleasing account of hie 
having lent Steele a hundred pounds, and '■ reclaimed his loan by 
an execution " In the new edition of the Btographta Brttanmea, 
the authenticity of this anecdote is denied But Mr. Malone has 
obliged me with the following note concerning it : 


'■ Many persons having doubts concerning this fact, I applied to 
Dr Johnson to learn on what authority he asserted it. He told me, 
he had it from Savage, who lived in intimacy with Steele, and who 
informed him, that Steele told him the story with tears in his eyes 
— Ben Victor, Dr. Johnson said, likewise informed him of this re- 
maikable transaction, from the relation of Mr Wilkes the comedian, 
who was also an intimate of Steele's — Some, in defence of Addison, 
have said, that ‘ the act was done with the good-natured view of 
rousing Steele, and correcting that profusion which always made 
him necessitous.' — ‘If that were the case, (said Johnson,) and that he 
only wanted to alarm Steele, he would afterwards have returned the 
money to his friend, which it is not pretended he did ' — ' This, too, 
(he added,) might be retorted by an advocate for Steele, who might 
alledge, that he did not repay the loan xntentwnally , merely to see 
whether Addison would be mean and ungenerous enough to make 
use of legal process to recover it. But of such speculations there is 
no end - we cannot dive into the hearts of men , but their actions 
are open to observation ' 

“ I then mentioned to him that some people thought that Mr. 
Addison s character was so pure, that the fact, though true, ought 
to have been suppressed He saw no reason for this. ' If nothing 
but the bright side of chaiacters should be shewn, we should sit 
down in despondency, and think it utterly impossible to imitate 
them in any thing The sacied writers (he observed) related the 
VICIOUS as well as the virtuous actions of men , which had this 
moral effect, that is kept mankind frcin despair, into which other- 
wise they would naturally fall, were they not supported by the 
recollection that others had offended like themselves, and by 
penitence and amendment of hie had been restored to the favour of 
Heaven.’ 

“ E. M. 

■* March 15, 17S2 " 


The last paragraph of this note is of great importance; and 1 
request that my readers may consider it with particular attention. 
It will be afterwards referred to in this work. 
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Various readings in the Life of Addison. 

'* [But he was our first great example] He was, however, one of 
our earliest examples of correctness. 

" And [overlook] despise their masters. 

“ His instructions were such as the [state] character of his [own 
time] readers made [necessary] proper. 

“ His purpose was to [diffuse] infuse literary cunosity by gentle 
and unsuspected conveyance [among] into the gay, the idle, and the 
wealthy. 

“ Framed rather for those that [wish] are learning to wnte. 
Domestick [manners] scenes." 

In his Life of Parnell, I wonder that Johnson omitted to insert 
an Epitaph which he had long before composed for that am. able 
man, without ever writing it down, but which he was so good 
as, at my request, to dictate me, by which means it has been 
preserved. 

'* Htc requieseit Thomas Parnell, 5. T P. 

“ Qut sacerdos panter et Poeta, 

Vlrasque partes (to implevit, 

Vt neque sacerdoti suavitas poetee, 

Hec poeta sacerdotis sanctitas deesset." 

Various readings in the Life of Parnell. 

.^bout three years [after] afterwards. 

" [Did not much want] was in no great need of improvement. 

“ But hiB prosperity did not last long [was clouded by that which 
took away all his powers of enjoying either profit or pleasure, the 
death of his wife, whom he is said to have lamented with such 
sorrow, as hastened his end *] His end, whatever was the cause, 
was now approaching. 

“ In the Hermit, the [composition] narrative, as it is less airj', is 
less pleasing ” 

In the Life of Blackmorb, we find that writer's reputation gene- 
nusly cleared by Johnson, from the cloud of prejudice which the 
malignity of contemporary wits had raised around it. In this 
apinted exertion of justice, he has been imitated by Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, in his praise of the architecture of Vanburgh. 

* I should have thooght that Tohnian, vho had felt the severe afBictioa from whleb 
Pamell never recovered, would have preserved this jiaasaga 
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We trace Johnson's own character in his observation on Black- 
more’s “ magnanimity as an authour ’ — " The incessant attacks of 
his enemies, whether serious or merry, are never discovered to have 
disturbed his quiet, or to have lessened his confidence in himself." 
Johnson, 1 recollect, once told me, laughing heartily, that he under- 
stood it had been said of him, " He appears not to feel ; but, when 
he IS alone, depend upon it, he suffers sadly." I am as certain as 1 
can be o'* any man s real sentiments, that he enjoyed the perpetual 
shower of little hostile arrows, as evidences of his fame. 


Fanout readings ik the Life of Blackuore. 

"To [set] engage poetry [on the side] in the cause of virtue. 

“ He likewise [established] enforced the truth of Revelation. 

" [Kindness] benevolence was ashamed to favour 

" His practice, which was once [very extensive] invidiously 
great 

" There is scarcely any distemper of dreadful name [of] which 
he has not [shewn] taught hts reader how [it is] to [be opposed] 
oppose. 

" Of this [contemptuous] indecent arrogance. 

“ [He wrote] but produced likewise a work of a different kind. 

“ At least [written] compiled with integrity. 

" Faults which many tongues [were desirous] would have mad* 
haste to publish 

But though he [had not] could not boast of much critical 
knowledge 

“ He [used] waited for no felicities of fancy. 

" Or had ever elevated his [mind] views to that ideal perfection 
which every [mind] genius born to excel is condemned always to 
pursue and never overtake. 

"The [first great] fundamental principle of wisdom and oi 
virtue." 


Various readings in the Life of Philips. 

“ His dreaded [rival] antagonist Pope. 

" They [have not often much] are not loaded with thought. 

" In his translations from Pindar, he [will not be denied to have 
leached] found the art of reaching all the obscurity of the Theban 
bard." 
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Various readings tn the htfe of Congrevb 

“ Congreve’s conversation mast surely have been at least equally 
pleasing with his writings. 

" It apparently [requires] presupposes a familiar knowledge of 
male characters. 

“ Reciprocation of [similies] conceits. 

“ The dialogue is quick and [various] sparkling 

“Love for Love, a comedy [more drawn from life] of nearer 
alliance to life 

“ The general character of his miscellanies is, that they shew 
little wit and [no] little virtue 

“ [Perhaps] certainly he had not the lire requisite for the higher 
species of lynck poetry.” 

Various readings in the Life of Tickell. 

“ [Longed] long wished to peruse it 

“ At the [accession] arrival of King Georg 

“ Fiction [unnaturally] unskilfully compounded of Grecian deities 
and Gothick fames " 


Various readings tn the Life of Akbnsidb 
“ For [another] a different purpose. 

“ [A furious] an unnecessary and outrageous zeal. 

“ [Something which] what he called and thought liberty. 

" A [favourer of innovation] lover of contradiction. 

" Warburton's [censure] objections. 

‘ His rage [for liberty] of patriotism. 

" Mr Dyson with [a zeal] an ardour of friendship " 

In the Life of Lyttelton, Johnson seems to have been not 
favourably disposed towards that nobleman Mrs. Thrale suggests' 
that he was offended by Molly Aston's preference of his Lordship 


' “ 1 never Mid writes Mrs Piozzi 
opposite this pusage “ 1 believe 
Lord Lyttelton and Molly Aston were 
not acquainted Ko, no, it was Mus 
Boothby, whose preference he professed 
to have been jealous of, and so I said in 
the Anecdotes ” Mr M^onealso pointed 
out this mutake Mr Croker dismisses as 
absurd the idea that Johnson in his youth 
Gonid have been an admirer of Miss 


Boothby’s^ lasBlmg that he became ac- 
quainted with her only a few years before 
hiB death But as evidence to the con- 
trary. we have the letter of Boswell’s 
Lichfield lady correspondent, p. u, a 
statement of Miss Seward’s, and finally. 
Johnson’s ardent and affectiooate letters, 
which have all the air of long fnend. 
ship 
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to him * 1 can by no meani join the censure bestowed by Johnson 
on his Lordship, whom he calls "poor Lyttelton,"* for returning 
thanks to the Critical Reviewers, for having “ kindly commended" 
his " Dialogues of the Dead " Such " acknowledgements fsays my 
friend) never can be proper, since they must be paid either for 
flattery or for justice.” In my opinion, the most upright man, who 
has been tried on a false accusation, may, when he is acquitted, 
make a bow to his jury. And when those who, no matter by what 
right, are so much the arbiters of literary merit, as in a considerable 
degree to influence the publick opinion, review an authour’a work, 
plaeido lumtne, when I am afraid mankind in general are better 
pleased with seventy, he may surely express a grateful sense of 
their civility. 


Various readings m the Life of Lvttslton 

■' He solaced [himself] kis gnef by writing a long poem to her 
memory 

The production rather [of a mind that means well than thinks 
vigorously] as it seems of leisure than of study, rather ejfuiions than 
compositions, 

" His last literary [work] production 

" [Found the way] undertook to persuade " 

As the introduction to his critical examination of the genius and 
writings of Young, he did Mr Herbert Croft, then a Barrister of 


* Let not ray resden eraile to think of Johnson's being a candidite for female 
favour , Mr Pelcr Garrick assured me, that he was told by a lady, that in her 
opinion Johnson was *' a very seduemg man " Disadvantages of person and manner 
may be forgntlen, where intellectual pleasure is communicated to a susceptible mind , 
and that Johnson was capable of Utling the most delicate and disinterested attach- 
ment, appears from the following leiur, which is published by Mrs Thrale, with 
some oineis to the same person, of which the excellence is not so apparent 


To Mus BooiHsr 


"January, 1755 

“Dfarkst Madam, — Though I am afraid your illness leaves you little leisure for 
the reception of ally civilities, yet I lannot Icrbcar to pay you my congratulations on 
the new year , and to declare my wishes that your years to come may be many and 
happy In this wish, mdeed, 1 include myself, who have none but you on whom my 
heart reposes , yet surely I wish your good, even though vuur situation were such on 
should permit you to communicate no gratihcations to, dearest, dearest Madam, 

“ Your, 4 c 

“Sam Johnson,” 


' Johnson applied by letter to Lord she was present when the request wan 
Westente 10 furnish a life of his brother made, and that she heard Lord Westcote 
Lord Lyttelton, adding that he would deebne with many complimentiiy ex- 
not eiiher “wantonly or willing!) offend ’’ pressions. She had probably heard the 
The other declmed, also by letter Yet story bom Johnsem. 

Mrs Piocsi declares {Jdargmalia) that 
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Lincoln’s-mn, now a clergyman, the honour to adopt a Life of 
Young written by that gentleman, who was the friend of Dr. 
Young's son, and wished to vindicate him from some very mistaken 
remarks to his prejudice. Mr Croft's performance was subjected to 
the revision of Dr Johnson, as appears from the following note to 
Mr John Nichols . 

“ This Life of Dr. Young was wntten by a friend of his son. 
What IS crossed with black is expunged by the authour, what is 
crossed with red is expunged by me If you find any thing more 
than can be well omitted, I shall not be sorry to see it yet 
shorter." 

It has always appeared to me to have a considerable share ol 
merit, and to display a pretty successful imitation of Johnson’s 
style When I mentioned this to a very eminent literary character, 
he opposed me vehemently, exclaiming, “ No, no, it is not a good 
imitation of Johnson, it has all his pomp without his force, it has 
all the nodosities of the oak without its strength " This was an 
image so happy, that one might have thought he would have been 
satisfied with it , but he was not. And setting his mind again to 
work, he added, with exquisite felicity, " It has all the contortiona of 
the Sybil, without the inspiration.” 

Mr. Croft very properly guards us against supposing that Young 
was a gloomy man , and mentions, that “ his parish was indebted 
to the good-humour of the authour of the ’Night Thoughts ’ for an 
Assembly and a Bowling-Green.” A letter from a noble foreigner 
is quoted, in which he is said to have been “ very pleasant in 
conversation " 

Mr Langton, who frequently visited him, informs me, that there 
was an air of benevolence in his manner, but that he could obtain 
from him less information than he had hoped to receive from one 
who had lived bo much in intercourse with the brightest men of 
what has been called the Augustan age of England ; and that he 
shewed a degree of eager curiosity concerning the common occur- 
rences that were then passing, which appeared somewhat remarkable 
in a man of such intellectual stores, of such an advanced age, and 
who had retired from life with declared disappointment m his 
expectations. 

An instance at once of hia pensive turn of mind, and his cheer- 
fulness of temper, appeared in a little story which he himself told 
to Mr. Langton, when they were walking in his garden . “ Here 
(said he) I had put a handsome eun-dial, with this inscription, 
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Eheu fugactt / which (speaking with a smile) was sadly venfied, fot 
t^the next morning my dial had been earned off.” 

It gives me much pleasure to observe, that however Johnson may 
have casually talked, yt* when he sits, as “ an ardent judge zealous 
to his trust, giving sentence," upon the excellent works of Young, 
he allows them the high praise to which they ate justly entitled. 
“ The Univerml Passion (says he) is indeed a very great perform- 
ance, — his disticha have the weight of solid sentiment, and hia 
points the sharpness of resistless truth ” 

But I was most anxious concerning Johnson's decision upon 
“ Night Thoughts," which I esteem as a mass of the grandest and 
richest poetry that human genius has ever produced , and was 
delighted to find this character of that work. “In his ‘Night 
Thoughts ' he has exhibited a very wide display of original poetry, 
variegated with deep reflections and striking allusions , a wilderness 
of thought, in which the fertility of faney scatters flowers of every 
hue and of every odour. This is one of the few poems in which 
blank verse could not be changed for rhime but with disadvantage." 
And afterwards, “ Particular lines are not to be regarded, the power 
IS in the whole, and in the whole there is a magnificence like 
that ascribed to Chinese plantation, the magnificence of vast 
extent and endless diversity ” 

But there is in this Poem not only all that Johnson so well brings 
in view, but a power of the Pathetick beyond almost any example 
that 1 have seen He who does not feel his nerves shaken, and his 
heart pierced by many passages in this extraordinary work, particu- 
larly by that most affecting one, which describes the gradual 
torment suffered by the contemplation of an object of affectionate 
attachment, visibly and certainly decaying into dissolution, must be 
of a hard and obstinate frame 

To all the other excellencies of “ Night Thoughts," let me add 
the great and peculiar one, that they contain not only the noblest 
sentiments of virtue, and the immortality of the soul, but the 
Christian Sacrifice, the Divine Propitiation, with all its interesting 
circumstances, and consolations to “a wounded spirit,” so'emnly 
and poetically displayed in such imagery and language, as cannot 
fail to exalt, animate, and soothe the truly pious No book what 
ever can be recommended to young persons, with better hopes of 

Clr et Ad — Lines On ■'off" put the following note — “The Late Mr James. 
Ralph told Loid Macartney, lhal he passed an evening with Dr Young at Lord 
Uelcombe'i (then Mr Doddington) at Hammenmtth The Doctor happening to go 
out into the garden, Mr Doddington observed to him, on his relnni, that il was a 
dieodful night, os in truth it was, there bemg a violent storm of ram and wind. 
‘No, Sir, (replied the Doctor) it is a very fine night. The Loan is abroad.' '' 
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seasoning their minds with vital religion than Young's “ Night 
Thoughts." 

In the Life of Swift, it appears to me that Johnson had a certain 
degree of prejudice against that extraordinaiy man, of which I 
have elsewhere had occasion to spealc. Mr. Thomas Shendan im- 
puted it to a supposed apprehension in Johnson, that Swift had not 
been sufficiently active in obtaining for him an Irish degree when it 
was solicited,* but of this there was not sufficient evidence , and let 
me not presume to charge Johnson with injustice, because he did 
not think so highly of the writings of this authour, as I have done 
from my youth upwards Yet that he had an unfavourable bias is 
evident, were it only from that passage in which he speaks of 
Swift's practice of saving, as, “ first ridiculous and at last detes- 
table ; " and yet after some examination of circumstances, finds 
himself obliged to own, that “it will perhaps appear that he only 
liked one mode of expence better than another, and saved merely 
that he might have something to give.” 

One observation which Johnson makes in Swift's life should be 
often inculcated ; “ It may be justly supposed, that there was in his 
conversation what appears so frequently in his letters, an affecta- 
tion of familiarity with the great, an ambition of momentary 
equality, sought and enjoyed by the neglect of those ceremonies 
which custom has established as the barriers between one order of 
society and another. This transgression of regularity was by him- 
self and his admirers termed greatness of soul , but a great mind 
disdains to hold any thing by courtesy, and therefore never usurps 
what a lawful claimant may take away He that encroaches on 
another's dignity puts himself in his power , he is either repelled 
with helpless indignity, or endured by clemency and condescension " 

f^artous readings in the Lije of Swift. 

“ Charity may be persuaded to think that it might be wntten by a 
mao of a peculiar [opinions] character, without ill intention. 

" He did not [disown] deny it 

“ [To] by whose kindness it is not unlikely that he was [indebted 
for] advanced to his benefices. 

" [With] for this purpose he had recourse to Mr. Harley 

" Sharpe, whom he [represents] describes as ‘ the harmless tool 
of others hate.' 

“ Harley was slow because he was [irresolute] doubtful 


See p. ?8 of VoL 1 
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“ When [readers were not many] we were not yet a nation oj 
readers. 

“ [Every man who] he that could say he knew him. 

“ Every man of known influence has so many [more] petitions 
[than] lehtch he [can] cannot grant, that he must necessarily 
oflend more than he [can gratify] gratifies 

" Ecclesiastical [preferments] benefices 

“ S'Vift [procured] contrived an interview. 

“ [As a writer] In his works he has given very different specimens. 

“ On all common occasions be habitually [assumes] affects a 
style of [superiority] arrogance. 

" Dy the [omission] neglect of those ceremonies. 

“ That their ments filled the world [and] or that there was no 
[room lor] hope oj more." 

I have not confined myself to the order of the “ Lives," in mak- 
ing my few remarks. Indeed a different order la observed in the 
original publication, and in the collection of Johnson’s Works. And 
should It be objected, that many of my various readings are incon- 
siderable, those who make the objection will be pleased to consider, 
that such small particulars are intended for those who are nicely 
critical in composition, to whom they will be an acceptable 
selection. 

“ Spence's Anecdotes," which are frequently quoted and referred 
to in Johnson's " Lives of the Poets," are in a manuscript collection, 
made by the Reverend Dr. Joseph Spence, containing a number of 
particulars concerning eminent men. To each anecdote is marked 
the name of the person on whose authority it is mentioned This 
valuable collection is the property of the Duke of Newcastle, who 
upon the application of Sir Lucas Fepys, was pleased to permit it 
to be put into the hands of Dr. Johnson, who 1 am sony to think 
made hut an aukward return. ■' Great assistance (says he) has been 
given me by Mr Spence’s Collection, of which I consider the com- 
munication as a favour worthy of publick acknowledgement , ’' but 
he has not owned to whom he was obliged ; so that the acknow- 
ledgement IS unappropriated to his Grace. 

While the world in general was filled with admiration of Johnson's 

Car ctAd — Linr 3 On “him "pat the rollowuig note — “From this durepu- 
table class, I except an ingenious, though not setisfactoiy defence of HAHlIONDk 
uhich 1 did not see till lately, by the favour of its aatbonr, my amiable friend, the 
Heeennd hir Bevil, who published it without his name It is a juvenile jierlonn- 
ance, but elegantly written, with classical enthusiasm of aentiiiieni, and yet with a 
becommg modesty and great reapect for Dr Johnson “ 
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“ Lives of the Poets," there were narrow circles in which prejudice 
and resentment were fostered, and from whence attacks of diderent 
sorts issued against him By some violent Whigs he was arraigned 
of injustice to Milton , by some Cambridge men of depreciating 
Giay, and his expressing with a dignified freedom what he realij 
thought of George, Lord Lyttelton, gave offence to some of the 
friends of that nobleman, and particularly produced a declaration of 
war against him from Mrs Montague, the ingenious Essayist on 
Shakspeare, between whom and his Lordship a commerce of reci- 
procal compliments had long been carried on. In this war the 
smaller powers in alliance with him were of course led to engage, 
at least on the defensive, and thus I lor one, was excluded from the 
enjoyment of "A Feast of Reason,” such as Mr CumbtrUnd has 
described, with a keen, yet just and delicate pen, in his “ Uuserver ” 
These minute inconveniencies gave not the least disturbance to- 
Johnson. He nobly said, when I talked to him of the feeble, though 
shrill outcry which had been raised, “ Sir, I considered myself as 
entrusted with a certain portion of truth I have given my opinion 
sincerely , let them shew where they think me wrong ’’ 

While my friend is thus contemplated in the splendour derived 
from his last and perhaps most admirable work, I introduce him 
with peculiar propriety as the correspondent of Warren Hastings, 
a man whose regard reflects dignity even upon Johnson , a man, 
the extent of whose abilities was equal to that of his power, and 
who, by those who are fortunate enough to know him in private life, 
IS admired for his literature and taste, and beloved for the candour, 
moderation, and mildness of his character Were 1 capable of 
paying a suitable tribute of admiration to him, I should certainly 
not with-hold it at a moment* when it is not possible that I should 
be suspected of being an interested flatterer But how weak would 
be my voice after that of the millions whom he governed. His 
condescending and obliging compliance with my solicitation, I with 
humble gratitude acknowledge, and while by publishing his letter 
to me, accompanying the valuable communication, I do eminent 
honour to my great friend, I shall entirely disregard any invidious 
suggestions, that as I in some degree participate in the honour, I 
have, at the same time, the gratific>tiun of my own vanity in 
view. 


• January, 1791 

Seemd Edition —Line JS •' WAaREK HASTINGS ' " ’ 
Ibid — Line j i “ governed ' " 


1 This hide touch was, no doubt, sdded to inoease the effect. 
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To James Boswell, Esq 

** Park lane, Dec 2 1790. 

“ Sir, — I have been fortunately spared the troublesome suspense 
of a long search, to which, in performance of my promise, 1 had 
devoted this morning, by lighting upon the objects of it among the 
first papers that I laid my hands on : my veneration for your great 
ind good friend. Dr Johnson, and the pride, or I hope something of 
a better sentiment, which I indulged in possessing such memorials 
of his good will towards me, having induced me to bind them in a 
parcel containing other select papers, and labelled with the titles 
appertaining to them They consist but of three letters, which I 
believe were all that I ever received from Dr. Johnson. Of these, 
one, which was written in quadruplicate, under the different dates of 
Its respective dispatches, has already been made publick, but not 
from any communication of mine. This, however, I have joined 
to the rest , and have now the pleasure of sending them to you for 
the use to which you informed me it was your desire to destine 
them 

“ My promise was pledged with the condition, that if the letters 
were found to contain any thing which should render them im- 
proper for the publick eye, you would dispense with the performance 
of It. You will have the goodness, I am sure, to pardon my 
recalling this stipulation to your recollection, as I should be loth to 
appear negligent of that obligation which is always implied in an 
epistolary confidence In the reservation of that nght I have read 
them over with the most scrupulous attention, but have not seen in 
them the slightest cause on that ground to with hold them from you. 
But, though not on that, yet on another ground 1 own I feel a little, 
yet but a little, reluctance to part with them 1 mean on that of my 
own credit, which I fear will suffer by the information conveyed by 
them, that I was early in the possession of such valuable instruc- 
tions for the beneficial employment of tne influence of my late 
tation, and (as it may seem) have so little availed myself of them. 
Whether I could, if it were necessary, defend mj self against such 
ai, imputation, it little concerns the world to know. I look only to 
the effect which these relicks may produce, considered as evidences 
of the virtues of their authour: and believing that they will be 
found to display an uncommon warmth of private friendship, and a 
mind ever attentive to the improvement and extension of useful 
knowledge, and solicitous for the interests of mankind, I can cheer- 
fully submit to the little sacrifice of my own fame to contnbute to 
the illustration of so great and venerable a character. They cannot 
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%e better applied, for that end, than by being entrusted to your 
hands Allow me, with this offenng, to infer from it a proof of the 
veiy great esteem with which 1 have the honour to profess, my- 
self, Sir, 

“ Your most obedient 

“ And most humble servant, 

■* Warren Hastings. 

■' P. S. At some future time, and when you have no further 
occasion for these papers, I shall be obliged to you if you would 
return them " 

The last of the three letters thus graciously put into my hands, 
and which has already appeared in publick, belongs to this year, 
but I shall previously insert the two first in the order of their 
dates They altogether form a grand group in my biographical 
picture 


To the Honourable Warren Hastings, Esq. 

Sir, — Though I have had but little personal knowledge of 
you, I have had enough to make me wish for more , and though 
It be now a long time since 1 was honoured by your visit, I had 
too much pleasure from it to forget it. By those whom we de- 
light to remember, we are unwilling to be forgotten , and there- 
fore 1 cannot omit this opportunity of reviving myself in your 
memory by a letter which you will receive from the hands of 
my friend Mr. Chambers ,* a man, whose purity of manners and 
vigour of mind are sufficient to make every thing welcome that 
he brings. 

“That this IS my only reason for wnting, will be too appa 
rent by the uselessness of my letter to any other purpose I 
have no questions to ask , not that I want curiosity after either 
the ancient or present state of regions, in which have been seen 
all the power and splendour of wide-extended empire, and which, 
as by some grant of natural superiority, supply the rest of the 
world with almost all that pride desires, and luxury enjoys. But 
my knowledge of them is too scanty to furnish me with proper 
topicks of enquiiy , I can only wish for information , and hope, 
that a mind comprehensive like yours will find leisure, amidst 
the cares of your important station, to enquire into many sub- 
jects of which the European world either thinks not at all, or 

■ Now Sir Robert Chalmen, one of hu Majesty's Judges in India, 

C4fr €i Ad — Note for ** Chaimm” rwd “ Chambers ” 
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thinks with deficient intelligence and uncertain conjecture. 1 
shall hope, that he who once intended to increase the learning 
of his country by the introduction of the Persian language, will 
examine nicely the traditions and histones of the East , that 
he will survey the wonders of its ancient edifices, and trace the 
vestigeii ol its ruined cities , and that, at his return, we shall 
know the arts and opinions of a race of men, from whom very 
little his been hitherto derived 

"You, Sir, have no need of being told by me, how much 
may be added by your attention and patronage to experimental 
knowledge and natural history There are arts of manufacture 
practised in the countries in which you preside, which are yet 
very imperfectly known here, either to artificers or philosophers. 
Of the natural productions, animate and inanimate, we yet have 
so little intelligence, that our books are filled, I fear, with 
conjectures about things whicn an Indian peasant knows by hia 
senses 

“ Many of those things my first wish is to see , my second 
to know by such accounts as a man like you will be able to 
give 

"As I have not skill to ask proper questions, I have likewise 
no such access to great men as can enable me to send you any 
political information Of the agitations of an unsettled govern* 
ment, and the struggles of a feeble ministry, care is doubtless 
taken to give you more exact accounts than I can obtain. If 
you are inclined to inteiest yourself much in public transactions. 
It IS no misfortune to you to be so distant from them 

" That literature is not totally forsaking us, and that your 
favourite language is not neglected, will appear from the book,* 
which I should have pleased myself more with sending, if I 
could have presented it bound , but time was wanting. I beg, 
however. Sir, that you will accept it from a man very desirous 
of your regard , and that if you think me able to gratify you by 
any thing more important, you will employ me 

“ I am now going to take leave, perhaps a veiy long leave, of my 
dear Mr Chambers That he is going to live where you govern, 
may justly alleviate the regret of parting, and the hope of see- 
ing both him and you again, which I am not willing to mingle 
with doubt, must at present, comfort as it can. Sir, 

" Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam Toiinso.n. 

*■ Much JO, 1774 " 


Jones's " Fenlsn Gnmiui.' 
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To the same. 

" Six, — Bein^ informed that by the departure of a ship, there 
is now an opportunity of writing to Bengal, I am unwilling to 
slip out of your memory by my own negligence, and therefore 
take the liberty of reminding you of my existence, by sending 
you a book which is not yet made pubhck 

“ I have lately visited a region less remote, and less illus- 
trious than India, which aflbrded some occasions for specula- 
tion , what occurred to me, I have put into the volume,* of 
which I beg your acceptance 

“ Men in your station seldom have presents totally disinte- 
rested , my book is received, let me now make my request 

“ There is. Sir, somewhere within your government, a young 
adventurer, one Chauncy Lawrence, whose father is one of my 
oldest friends. Be pleased to shew the young man what counte- 
nance 18 fit, whether he wants to be restrained by your autho- 
rity, or encouraged by your favour. His father is now President 
of the College of Physicians, a man venerable for his know- 
ledge, and more venerable for hia virtue. 

" I wish you a prosperous government, a safe return, and a 
long enjoyment of plenty and tranquillity. I am. Sir, 

“ Your most obedient 

“ And most humble servant, 

“Sam Johnson. 

“london, Dec 20, 17*4 " 


To the same 

"Jin 9, i;8i 

“ Sir, — Amidst the importance and multiplicity of affairs in 
which your great office engages you, I take the liberty of recall- 
ing your attention for a moment to literature, and will not pro- 
long the interruption by an apology, which your chaiacter makes 
needless. 

“ Mr Hoole, a gentleman long known, and long esteemed in 
the India-House, after having translated Tasso, has undertaken 
Anosto. How well he is qualified for his undertaking he had 
already shewn. He is desirous. Sir, of your favour in promot- 
ng hiB proposals, and flatters me by supposing that my testi- 
mony may advance his interest. 

"It IS a new thing for a clerk of the India-House to trans- 
late poets — it 18 new for a Govemour of Bengal to patronize 


VOL. II. 


Jouniey to the Weslen Islanda of Scotland 
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learning. That he may find his ingenuity rewarded, and that 
learning may flourish under 3rQur protection, is the wish ol. 
Sir, 

‘ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam Johnson ’’ 

I wrote to him in February, complaining of having been troubled 
by a recurrence of the perplexing question of Liberty and Neces- 
sity— and mentioning that I hoped soon to meet him again in 
London. 


To James Boswell, Esq. 

“ Dear Sir, — I hoped you had got nd of all this hypocnsy of 
misery What have you to do with Liberty and Necessity ? Or 
what more than to hold your tongue about it ? Do not doubt but 
I shall be most heartily glad to see you here again, for I love 
every part about you but your affectation of distress 

" I have at last finished my Lives, and have laid up for you 
a load of copy, all out of order, so that it will amuse you a 
long time to set it right Come to me, my dear Bozzy, and let 
us be as happy as we can. We will go again to the Mitre, and 
talk old times over. I am, dear Sir, 

“ Yours, affectionately, 

“ Sam. Johnson 

"Mareh 14, 1781 " 

On Monday, March ig, I arrived in London, and on Tuesday, 
the 20th, met him in Fleet-street, walking, or rather indeed 
moving along ; for his march is thus described in a very just 
and picturesque manner, in a short Life* of him published by 
Kearsley, very soon after his death “When he walked the 
streets, what with the constant roll of his head, and the con- 
comitant motion of his body, he appeared to make his way 
by that motion, independent of his feet." That he was often 
much stared at while he advanced in this manner, may easily be 
believed , but it was not safe to make sport of one so robust as 
he was Mr Langton saw him one day, in a fit of absence, 
by a sudden start, drive the load off a porters back, and walk 

* With thii well-chosen motto ’ 

“ — From Ms cmdle 

He was a Scholar, and s npe and good one . 

And to add greater hononrs to his age 

Than man conld give him, he died fearing Heaven “ Shaespearx. 

Stetmd Ebtum —Line 17 “ pnbluhed by Kearsley ” omitted from the text, and 
IransfciTed to note before the words “With thii well-chosen motto.* 
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forward briskly, without being conscious of what he had done. 
The porter was very angry, but stood still, and eyed the huge 
figure with much earnestness, till he was satisfied that his wisest 
course was to be quiet, and take up his burthen again. 

Our accidental meeting in the street after a long separation was 
a pleasing surprise to us both. He stepped aside with me into 
Falcon-court, and made kind inquiries about my family, and as 
we were in a huny going different ways, I promised to call on him 
next day; he said he was engaged to go out in the morning. 
“Early, Sir," said I. Johnson. “Why, Sir, a London morning 
does not go with the sun ” 

I waited on him next evening, and he gave me a quantity of his 
original manuscript of his “ Lives of the Poets," which he had 
preserved for me 

I found that his friend, Mr Thrale, was now very ill, and had 
removed, I suppose by the solicitation of Mrs. Thrale,* to a house 
in Grosvenor-square I was sorry to find him sadly changed in hia 
appearance. 

He told me I might now have the pleasure to see Dr Johnson 
drink wine again, for he had lately returned to it When I men- 
tioned this to Johnson, he said, “ 1 drink it now sometimes, but not 
socially ” The first evening that I was with him at Thrale’s, 1 
observed he poured a quantity of it into a large glass, and swallowed 
It greedily Every thing about his character and manners was 
forcible and violent , there never was any moderation , many a day 
did he fast, many a year did he refrain from wine , but when he did 
sat. It was voraciously ; when be did drink wine, it was copiously. 
He could practise abstinence, but not temperance 

Mrs Thrale and I had a dispute, whether Shakspeare or Milton 
had drawn the most admirable picture of a man * Z was for Shak- 

* bbakipeaic makes Hamlet thes descnbe hu father 

“ bee what a grace was seated on this brow, 

Hypenon'a carls, the front of Jove himself, 

An eye like Idais, to threaten and command, 

A station hke the herald, Mercuiy, 

New hehted on a Heaven-kissing hill 
A enrnhineUon and a form indeed, 

'Where every god did seem to set hu seal. 

To give the world assurance of a man " 

Uilton thns portrays onr first parent, Adam 

Hu lair large fnmt and snblime declai'd 
Absdate rme , and hyacmthm loc^ 

Round liom hn parted forelock manly hnng 
Clast'img, bat not beneath hu shonldoi broad " 


' “ Spitefhl agam wntea Mrs,Fu«n opponte thupaiaage, “hesmiibydirec- 

29 — 2 
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apeare , Mrs Thrale for Milton , and upon a fair hearing, Johnson 
decided for my opinion 

I told him of one of Mr Burke's playful sallies upon Dean Marlay. 
*' 1 don't like the Deanery of Ferns, it sounds so like a barren title " 

“ Dr. Heath should have it , " said I. Johnson laughed, and 

condescending to trifle in the same mode of conceit, suggested 
Dr Moss. 

He said, “ Mrs Montagu has dropt me. Now, Sir, there are 
people whom one should like very well to drop, but would not wish 
to be dropped by.” He certainly was vain of the society of ladies, 
and could make himself very agreeable to them when he chose it ; 
Sir Joshua Reynolds agreed with me that he could ^ Mr Gibbon, 
with his usual sneer, controverted it, perhaps in resentment of 
Johnson s having talked with some disgust of his ugliness, which 
one should think a philosopher would not mind. Dean Marlay 
wittily observed, ” A lady may be vain when she can turn a wolf- 
dog into a lap-dog '' 

The Election for Ayrshire, my own county, was this spring tned 
upon a petition, before a Committee of tbe House of Commons I 
was one of the Counsel for the sitting member, and took the liberty 
of previously stating different points to Johnson, who never failed 
to see them clearly, and to supply me with some good hints. He 
dictated to me the following note upon the registration of deeds : 

“All laws are made for the convenence of the community; 
what IS legally done, should be legally recorded, that the state of 
things may be known, and that wherever evidence is requisite, 
evidence may be had. For this reason, the obligation to frame 
and establish a legal register is enforced by a legal penalty, which 
penalty is the want of that perfection and plenitude of right which 
a legister would give. Thence it follows, that this is not an objec- 
tion merely legal , for the reason on which the law stands being 
equitable, makes it an equitable objection " 

” This (said he) you must enlarge on, when speaking to the 
Committee. You must not argue there, as if you were arguing 
in the schools , close reasoning will not fix their attention , you 
must say the same thing over and over again, in different words 

turn of tiu phyuaus, where they could abiolate, since he nipects hu bead to 
easiest alteod to him ” And in her be suspected 

Thrabana (under date January, 1781) ' “Almost every woman he knew was a 

she seemed to anticipate this objecuon woman of uruommon meni with him, 
“ ‘ O lord, the people will sure enough if they but coaxed him, which they all 
throw stones at me now, when they see did, and that was his only entenon of 
a dying man go to such mad expence 1 ’ their ments Nor would he ever be at the 
. He, however, dear creature, is trouble of any other “ — Baretti Margin. 
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If you Bay it but once, they miss it in a moment of inattention. It 
IS unjust, Sir, to censure lawyers for multiplying words when they 
argue ; it is necessary for them to multiply words " 

His notion of the duty of a member of Parliament, sitting upon 
an election committee was very high , and when he was told of a 
gentleman upon one of those committees, who read the newspapers 
part of the time, and slept the rest, while the ments of a vote were 
examined by the counsel, and as an excuse, when challenged by the 
chaiiman for such behaviour, bluntly answered, " 1 had made up 
my mind upon that case ” Johnson, with an indignant contempt, 
said, " If he was such a rogue as to make up his mind upon a case 
without hearing it, he should not have been such a fool as to tell 
it " — “ I think (said Mr. Dudley Long) the Doctor has pretty plainly 
made him out to be both rogue and fool ” 

Johnson's profound reverence for the Hierarchy made him expect 
from Bishops the highest degree of decorum , he was offended even 
at their going to taverns , “ A bishop (said he) has nothing to do 
at a tippling-house. It is not indeed immoral in him to go to a 
tavern , neither would it be immoral in him to whip a top in Gros- 
venor-square But, if he did, I hope the boys would fall upon him 
and apply the whip to htm. There are gradations m conduct , there 
IS morality — decency — propriety. None of these should be violated 
by a bishop. A bishop should not go to a house where he may meet 
a young fellow leading out a wench " Boswell. " But, Sir, every 
tavern does not admit women ” Johnson. “ Depend upon it. Sir, 
any tavern will admit a well-drest man and a well-drest woman , 
they will not perhaps admit a woman whom they see eveiy night 
walking by their door, in the street. But a well-drest man maylead 
m a well-drest woman to any tavern in London Taverns sell meat 
and drink, and will sell them to any body who can eat and can 
drink You may as well say that a mercer will not sell silks to a 
woman of the town," 

He also disapproved of bishops going to routs, at least of their 
staying at them longer than their presence commanded respect. 
He mentioned a particular bishop. " Poh (said Mrs. Thrale) the 
Bishop of ' IS never minded at a rout" Boswell 

When a Bishop places himself in a situation where he has no dis- 
tinct character, and is of no consequence, he degrades the dignity 
of his order.” Johnson, “ Mr Boswell, Madam, has said it as cor- 
rectly as could be.” 

Nor was it only in the dignitanes of the Church that Johnson 

* SL Asaphi. Mr Crokn luggati. 
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required e particular decoruTn and delicacy of behaviour ; he juetly 
considered that the clergy, as men set apart for the sacred office of 
serving at the altar, and impressing the minds of men with the 
aweful concerns of a future state, should be somewhat more senoua 
than the generality of mankind, and have a suitable composure of 
manners. A due sense of the dignity of their profession, indepen- 
dent of higher motives, will ever prevent them from losing their 
distinction in an indiscriminate sociality, and did such as affect 
this, know how much it lessens them in the eyes of those whom 
they think to please by it, they would feel themselves much mor- 
tified 

Johnson, and his friend, Beauclerk, were once together in com- 
pany with several clergymen, who thought they should appear to 
advantage, by assuming the lax jollity of men of the world , which, 
as It may be observed in similar cases, they earned to noisy excess. 
Johnson, who they expected would be entertained, sate grave and 
silent for some time , at last, turning to Beauclerk, he said, by 
no means in a whisper, “ Ihis merriment of parsons is mighty 
offensive " 

Even the dress of a clergyman should be in character, and nothing 
can be more despicable than conceited attempts at avoiding the 
appearance of the clerical order ; attempts, which are as ineffectual 
as they are pitiful. Dr Porteus, now Bishop of London, in his 
excellent charge when presiding over the diocese of Chester, justly 
animadverts upon this subject , and observes of a reverend fop, that 
he " can be but half a bean ” 

Addison, in “The Spectator,’’ has given us a fine portrait of a 
clergyman, who is supposed to be a member of his Club , and John- 
son has exhibited a model, in the character of Mr Mudge, * which 
has escaped the collectors of his works, but which he owned to me, 
and which indeed he shewed to Sir Joshua Reynolds at the time 
when it was written It bears the genuine marks of Johnson’s best 
manner, and is as follows . 

“The Reverend Mr Zachartah Mudge, Prebendary of Exeter, 
and Vicar of St. Andrews in Plymouth , a man equally eminent for 
his virtues and abilities, and at once beloved as a companion and 
reverenced as a pastor. He had that general cunosity to which no 
kind of knowledge is indifferent or superfluous , and that general 
benevolence by which no order of men is hated or despised 

“ His principles both of thought and action were great and com- 
prehensive. By a solicitous examination of objections, and judicious 

• See Vol I p 133 
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lompanson of opposite arguments, he attained what enquiry never 
gives but to industry and perspicuity, a dim and unshaken settle- 
ment of conviction. But his firmness was without asperity , for, 
knowing with how much difficulty truth was sometimes found, he 
did not wonder that many missed it. 

“ The general course of his life was determined by his profession; 
he studied the sacred volumes in the original languages , with what 
diligence and success, his Notet upon the Psalms give sufficient 
evidence He once endeavoured to add the knowledge of Arabick 
to that of Hebrew, but finding his thoughts too much diverted 
from other studies, after some time, desisted from his purpose. 

" His discharge of parochial duties was exemplary How his 
■Sermons were composed, may be learned from the excellent volume 
which he has given to the publick , but how they were delivered, 
can be known only to those that heard them, for as he appeared in 
the pulpit, words will not easily describe him His delivery, though 
unconstrained was not negligent, and though forcible was not 
turbulent, disdaining anxious nicety of emphasis, and laboured 
artifice of action, it captivated the hearer by its natural dignity, it 
roused the sluggish, and fixed the volatile, and detained the mind 
upon the subject, without directing it to the speaker 

“The grandeur and solemnity of the preacher did not intrude 
upon hiB general behaviour , at the table of his friends he was a 
companion communicative and attentive, of unaffected manners, of 
manly cheerfulness, willing to please, and easy to be pleased His 
acquaintance was universally solicited, and bis presence obstructed 
no enjoyment which religion did not forbid. Though studious he 
was popular , though argumentative he was modest , though in- 
flexible he was candid , and though metaphysical yet orthodox "* 

On Friday, March 30 , 1 dined with him at Sir Joshua Reynolds's, 
with the Earl of Charlemont, Sir Annesley Stewart, Mr Eliot, of 
Fort-Eliot, Mr. Burke, Dean Marlay, now Bishop of Clonfert, Mr. 
Langton , a most agreeable day, of which I regret that every cir- 
cumstance IS not preserved , but it is unreasonable to require such 
a multiplication of felicity. 

Mr Eliot, with whom Dr. Walter Harte had travelled, talked to 
us of his “ History of Gustavos Adolphus," which he said was 
a very good book in the German translation Johnson “ Harte 
was excessively vain He put copies of his book in manuscnpt 

• "London Chronicle,” May a, 1769 This respectable man is there mentioned to 
have died on the 3d of April, that year, at Cofflect, the scat of Thomas Vcale, Esq 
In his way to London. 
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into the hands of Lord Chesterfield and Lord Granville, that they 
might revise it. Now, how absurd was it to suppose that two such 
noblemen would revise so big a manuscript Poor man' be left 
London the day of the publication of his book, that he might be 
out of the way of the great praise he was to receive ; and he was 
ashamed to return, when he found how ill his book had succeeded. 
It was unlucky in coming out on the same day with Robertson's 
‘ History of Scotland. His husbandry, however, is good" Bos- 
well " So he was fitter for that than for heroick history. He did 
well when he turned his sword into a ploughshare." 

Mr Eliot mentioned a curious liquor peculiar to his country, 
which the Cornish fishermen drink. They call it Mahogany , and 
It IB made of two parts gin, and one part treacle, well beat together 
I begged to have some of it made, which was done with proper 
skill by Mr Eliot I thought it very good liquor , and said it was 
a counterpart of what is called Alhol Porridge in the Highlands of 
Scotland, which is a mixture of whisky and honey. Johnson said, 
" that must be a better liquor than the Cornish, for both its com- 
ponent parts are better " He also observed, “ Mahogany must 
be a modern name , for it was not long since the wood called maho- 
gany was known in this country ” I mentioned his scale of liquors ; 
— claret for hoys — port for men — brandy for heroes " Then (said 
Mr Burke) let me have claret I love to be a boy , to have the 
careless gaiety of boyish days Johnson. ' I should dnnk claret 
too, if It would give me that, but it does not; it neither makes 
boys men, nor men boys You II be drowned by it before it has any 
effect upon )ou '' 

I venture to mention a ludicrous paragraph in the news papers, 
that Dr Johnson was learning to dance of Vestns Lord Charle- 
mont, wishing to excite him to talk, proposed, in a whisper, that he 
should be asked, whether it was true " Shall I ask him ? ” said 
his Lordship. We were, by a great majonty, clear for the expen- 
ment. Upon which his Lordship very gravely and with a courteous 
air said, " Pray, Sir, is it true that you are taking lessons of 
Vestns ?" This was risking a good deal, and required the boldness 
of a General of Irish Volunteers to make the attempt Johnson 
was at first startled, and in some heat answered, " How can your 
Lordship ash so simple a question ?" But immediately recovenng 
himself, whether from unwillingness to be deceived, or to appear 
deceived, or whether Irom real good humour, he kept up the joke : 
" Nay, but if any body were to answer the paragraph, and con- 
tradict It, I'd have a reply, and would say, that he who contradicted 
It was no mend either to Vestns or me For wliy should not Or. 
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Johnson add to his other powers a little corporeal agility 7 Socrates 
learnt to dance at an advanced age, and Cato learnt Greek at an 
advanced age. Then it might proceed to say, that this Johnson, 
not content with dancing on the ground, might dance on the rope ; 
and they might introduce the elephant dancing on the rope. A 
nobleman wrote a play, called * Love in a hollow Tree.’ He found 
out that It was a bad one, and therefore wished to buy up all the 
copies, and bum them.' The Duchess of Marlborough had kept 
one, and when he was against her at an election, she had a new 
edition of it printed, and prefixed to it, as a frontispiece, an elephant 
dancing on a rope, to shew, that his Lordship's wnting comedy 
was as aukward as an elephant dancing on a rope " 

On Sunday, April i, I dined with him at Mr. Thrale's, with 
Sir Philip Jennings Clerk and Mr Perkins, who had the supennten- 
dence of Mr Thrale's brewery, with a salary of five hundred pounds 
a year Sir Philip had the appearance of a gentleman of ancient 
family, well advanced in life. He wore his own white hair in a bag 
of goodly size, a black velvet coat, with an embroidered waistcoat, 
and very rich laced ruffles, which Mrs. Thrale said were old 
fashioned, but which, for that reason, I thought the more respect- 
able, more like a Tory ; yet Sir Philip was then in opposition in 
parliament. “Ah, Sir, (said Johnson,) ancient ruffles and modern 
principles do not agree ” Sir Philip defended the opposition to the 
American war ably and with temper, and I joined him He said, 
the majonty of the nation was against the ministry Johnson. 

Sir, am against the ministry , but it is for having too little of that 
of which opposition thinks they have too much Were I minister, 
if any man wagged his finger against me, he should be turned out ; 
for that which it is in the power of Government to give at pleasure 
to one or to another, should be given to the supporters of Govern- 
ment If you will not oppose at the expense of losing your place, 
your opposition will not be honest, you will feel no senous griev- 
ance , and the present opposition is only a contest to get what 
others have. Sir Robert Walpole acted as 1 would do. As to the 
Amencan war, the sense of the nation is vith the ministry The 
majonty of those who can understand is with it , the majonty of 
those who can only hear is against it , and as those who can only 
hear are more numerous than those who can understand, and 
opposition IS always loudest, a majonty of the rabble will be for 
opposition.” 

SeanJ Sdiitm . — Line 6 'Wllhsiii, the first Vuconnl Gimulcni. 


' The piece was vnlten when be wu only thirteen veen aUl. 
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This boisterous vivacity entertained ub , but the fact really was 
that those who could understand the best were against the Amencar 
WOT, as almost every man now is, when the question has been 
coolly considered 

Mrs Thrale ' gave high praise to a gentleman of our acquaint- 
ance Johnson " Nay, my dear lady, don’t talk so. Mr. 
character is very short It is nothing. He fills a chair. He is a 
man of a genteel appearance, and that is all. I know nobody who 
blasts by praise as you do for whenever there is exaggerated praise^ 
every body is set against a character. They are provoked to attack 
It. Now there is *’^*** , you praised that man with such dispro- 
portion, that I was incited to lessen him, perhaps more than he 
deserves. His blood is upon your head ^ By the same pnnciple^ 
your malice defeats itself, for your censure is too violent And yet 
(looking to her with a leering smile) she is the first woman in the 
world could she but restrain that wicked tongue of hers — she 
would be the only woman could she but command that little 
whirligig " 

Upon the subject of exaggerated praise I took the liberty to say^ 
that I thought there might be very high praise given to a known 
character which deserved it, and therefore it would not be ex- 

Cor tt Ad For “ oC o\ii acq-omtante ” read *• Mt Dudley 

Long (now North) " 

/btd —Line 6 For ** Mr •••• s ’ read ** Mr Long's 

/but —Line 8 On *' aU " put the foUowinf; note — ** Here Johnson conde- 
scended to play upon the ^orda Long and fhort But little did he know that, owing 
to Mr Long • reserve in his presence, 1 m was talking thus of a gentleman distin- 

f uiihed amongst his acquaintance, for acuteness of wit , one to whom 1 think the 
reach emprcbsion, * 7/ petiUe d esfirt/, is particularly suited He has graiihed me 
by iDcnlioiiing Chat he beard Dr Johnson say, *5ir, if 1 were to lose Boswell, it 
would be a linib amputated ' " 

Ibid — Line ii For read "Pepys,*’ and put the followup note 

— “William Weller Fepya, Esq one of tne Masters m the High Court of 
Chancery, and well known in polite circles My acquiintance with hun is not suffi- 
cient to enable me to speak of him from roy own judgement But 1 know that both 
nt Eton and Oiford be was the intimate Ihend of the late Sir James Macdonald, 
the Marcellus of Scotland whose eztraordinvy talents, leaning, and virtues, wiU 
ever be remembered with admiration and regret 


^ Ihe frivolous lady came m late, and 
though her husband was dyuig, had spent 
the evening at Lady Rothes', and “ was 
cheerful ’ 

* Mrs Pioza protested agamst thu 
speech as un-Johnbonian “ A phrase," 
ine wrote, ■' he never would have used ” 

' This will be noted aa a good spea- 
men of the rather capncioua changes that 
Boswell made in his work, and to which 
he aa« no douM led by a fantastic tram 
of reasoning pecuharly Ins own In the 


first edition the name of the gentlemaii 
whom he disposes of so cavalierly is with- 
held, but the number of stars was suffi- 
aent to identify him The author fanned 
he might mtr^uce it at full length m 
the second, and neutrahse the offence by 
a handsome ccmpliment m a note 
Fosaihly, too, he felt that Dr Jobnsoo'a 
special testimonial to himself would have 
little weight if merely reported by an 
anonymous person. 
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aggerated. Thus, one might say of Mr. Edmund Burke, He is a 
veiy wonderful man. Johnson. “ No, Sir, you would not be safe if 
another man had a mind perversely to contradict He might 
answer. Where is all the wonder ? Burke is, to be sure, a man oi 
uncommon abilities, with a great quantity of matter in his mind, 
and a great fluency of language in hia mouth But we are not to 
be stunned and astonished by him. So you see. Sir, even Burke 
would suffer, not from any fault of his own, but from your folly " 

Mrs. Thrale mentioned a gentleman who had acquired a fortune 
of four thousand a year in trade, but was absolutely miserable 
because he could not talk in company , so miserable, that he was 
impelled to lament his situation in the street to ******^ whom he 
hates, and who he knows despises him. “ I am a most unhappy 
man (said he) 1 am invited to conversations I go to conversa- 
tions , but, alas' 1 have no conversation ” Johnson " Man cum- 
monly cannot be successful in diilerent ways. This gentleman has 
spent, in getting four thousand pounds a year, the time in which he 
might have learnt to talk, and now he cannot talk " Mr. Perkins 
made a shrewd and droll remark “ If he had got his four thousand 
a year as a mountebank, he might have learnt to talk at the same 
time that he was getting his fortune.” 

Some other gentlemen ' came in. The conversation concerning 
the person whose character Dr Johnson had treated so slightingly, 
as he did not know his merit, was resumed Mrs Thrale said, 
“ You think so of him, Sir, because he is quiet, and does not exert 
himself with force. You'll be saying the same thing of Mr ***** 
there, who sits as quiet — ” This was not well bred , and Johnson did 
not let It pass without correction. ” Nay, Madam, what right have 
you to talk thus ? Both Mr ***** and I have reason to take it ill. 
You may talk so of Mr ***** but why do you make me do it 
Have I said any thing against Mr ***** You have set him, that 
1 might shoot him but I have not shot him ” 

One of the gentlemen said, he had seen three folio volumes of 
Dr Johnson’s sayings collected by me " I must put you right. 
Sir (said I) , for I am very exact in authenticity. You could not see 
folio volumes, for I have none you might have seen some in quarto 
and octavo This is inattention which one should guard against ” 
Johnson. “ Sir, it is a want of concern about veracity He does 
not know that he saw any volumes. If he had seen them he could 
have remembered their size.” 

Mr. Thrale appeared very lethargick to-day. 1 saw him again on 


i Among whom was Sir John Lade — TAfWiaiM. 
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Monday evening, at which time he was not thought to be in imme- 
diate danger;^ but early in the morning of Wednesday the ^th, he 
expired * Johnson was in the house, and thus mentions the event: 

1 felt almost the last flutter of his pulse, and looked for the last 
time upon the face that for fifteen years had never been turned upon 
me but with respect and benignity Upon that day there was a 
Call of the Literary Club , but Johnson apologised for his absence 
by the following note . 

** Mr Johnson knows that Sir Joshua Reynolds and the other 
* Prayers and Meditations, p 191 


' "Johnson, Sir Philip, and Baretti 
dined Hitb him Mr Thrale eat vora> 
ciously— ao voraciously that, encouraged 
by Jebb and Pepys, who had chareed 
me to do bo, 1 checked him rather 
severely, and Mr Johnson added these 
remarkable words ‘ Sir, after the de 
nuncialion of your physician this morn- 
ing, such eating is Uttle better than 
suicide ' He did not, however, desist, 
and Sir Philip said, he eat apparently m 
defiance of control, and that it was better 
for us to say nothing to him Johnson 
observed that he thought so loo, and 
that he spoke more from a sense of duty 
than a hope of success " — Tkraltana 

* Mn Piorei mves the following dri- 
malic account ofher husband's dealh ~ 
" I was enumerating the people who 
were to meet the Indian ambassadon on 
the Wednesday I had been to Negn's 
■and bespoke on elegant entertainment 

On the neat day, Tuesday the 3rd, 
Mn Hiochliffe called on me in the 
morning to to see Webber's draisinga of 
the South Sea rarelies When 1 

came home to dress, Piozri, who was m 
the neat room (caching Hester to amg, 
began lamenting that he was engaged to 
Mrs Locke on the following esenmg, 
when I had such a world of company to 
meet these fine Onentals I gave 

him the money I had collected for his 
benefit — 35/ I remember it wai — a 
banker'! note-— and burst out o' crying, 
and said, I was sure 1 should not go to 
It The man was shocked, and won- 
dered what I meant 

* Mi&s Owen came to dinner, and Mr 
Thnle came home so well ' and m such 
tpmis' he had mviied more people to 
niy conceit, or conversazione, or musicaf 
party, of the next day, and was delighted 
to think what a show we should make 


He eat, however, more than enormously 
Johnson was at tlie Bishop of 
Chester's I went down m the course of 
the afternoon to see after my master as 
usual, and found him not asleep, bat 
silting with his legs up— as he 
express d it I kissed him, and said 
how good he was to be so careful of 
himself He enquired who was above, 
but had no disposition to come up stairs 
Miss Owen and Mrs Byron now took 
theur leave The l)r had been gone 
about twenty minutes when Hester went 
down to see her papa, and found him on 
the floor What’s the meaning of this ? 
says she, in an agony 1 chuse it, re- 
plies Mr Thrale firmly, I lie so o' pur- 
pose She ran, however, to call his 
valet, who was gone out — happy to leave 
him BO p irticularly vfell, as ne thought 
When my servant went instead, Mr 
Thrale bid him begone, m a firm tone, 
and added that he was very well and 
chose to he so By this time, however, 
Mr Cnitchley was run down at Hetty's 
intreal) and had sent to fetch Pepys 
back He was got but into Upper 
Brook Street, and found his inend in a 
most violent fit of the apoplexy, from 
which be only recovered to relapse into 
another, every one growing weaker as 
his strength grew less, till six o'clock on 
Wednesday morning, 4tb April, 1781, 
when be died Sir Richa^ Jebb, who was 
fetched at the begmuing of the distress, 
seeing death certain, (Quitted the house 
witbonl even prescribing Prays did 
all that could m done, and Johnson, 
who was sent for at eleven o’clock, never 
left him, for while breath remained he 
still hoped 1 ventured in once, and saw 
them cutting his clothes off to bleed him, 
but I saw no more ’ — Autnbwg 
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Gentlemen will excuse his incompliance with the Call, when they 
are told that Mr Thrale died this morning, 

‘'Wednesday ” 

Mr. Thrale’s death was a very essential loss to Johnson, who,, 
although he did not foresee all that afterwards happened, was sufii- 
ciently convinced that the comforts which Mr. Thrale's family 
afforded him would now in a great measure cease. He, however, 
continued to shew a kind attention to his widow and children as 
long as it was acceptable , and he took upon him, with a very 
earnest concern, the office of one of his executors, the importance of 
which seemed greater than usual to him, from his circumstances 
having been always such that he had scarcely any share in the real 
business of life His friends of the Club were in hopes that Mr. 
Thrale might have made a liberal provision for him for his life, 
which, as Mr Thrale left no son, and a very large fortune, it would 
have been highly to his honour to have done , ' and, considering Dr 
Johnson's age, could not have been of long duration but he be- 
queathed him only two hundred pounds, which was the legacy given 
to each of his executors * I could not but be somewhat diverted by 
hearing Johnson talk in a pompous manner of his new office, and 
particularly of the concerns of the brewery, which it was at last 
resolved should be sold * Lord Lucan tells a very good story , 
which, if not precisely exact, is certainly characteristical that when 
the sale of Thrale's brewery was going forward, Johnson appeared 
bustling about, with an ink-horn and pen in his button-hole, like an 
exciseman, and on being asked what he really considered to be the 
value of the property which was to be disposed of, answered, " We 

* Mrs PiOEzi states that Johnson's ever to happen' Johnson, how- 

fondness for Xhiale " had a dash of inte- ever, who desires above all other good 
re^t to keep it warm " She adds also the accumulation of new ideas, is but too 
(JUarginalia) that he had some hopes happy with his present employment , 
bom Reynolds and Ur Taylor Mr and the influence I have over him, 
Croker, as we have seen, imputed his added to his own solid judgment and 
quarrel with Langton to disap^iutment a regard for truth, will at last And it 
at not being named m Air wiU Thus n m a small degree difficult to win him 
Johnson, in the view of such Uttle soub, bom the dirty flight of seeing his name 
transformed mto a wholesale legacy sn a new chanuter fiammg away at the 
hunter bottom of bonds and leases " 

‘ Cator, Crutchley, Smith, and John- buch is this foolish lady's view of 
son were the four ezeculors Johnson's motives in the assistance he 

* "If sn angel from heaven had told gave her These entnes, though aflect- 
me twenty years ago that the man I knew edlv wnlten conlemporaneonsly with the 
by the name of Dutwnary fohnson transacbons records, seem, from the 
enonld one day become partner with me malice shown to Johnson, as if written 
in a great trade, and that we should jointly aprbs-coup Bsretti siys (Marginalus) 
or separately sign notes, diafis, &c , for that " two honra after Thrale's death 
three or four thousand ponnds of a mom- she ran away snth Hetty to Bnghton " 
ing, how unlikely it would have seemed 
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are not here to sell a parcel of boilers and vats, but the potentiality 
of growing rich, beyond the dreams of avarice 

On Friday, April 6, he carried me to dine at a club, which, at his 
desire, had been lately formed at the Queen's Arms, in St. Paul's 
Church yard He told Mr Hoole, that he wished to have a City 
Club, and asked him to collect one, but, said he, “ Don’t let them 
be patriots " The company to day were very sensible well-behaved 
men I have preserved only two particulars of his conversation. 
He said, he was glad Lord George Gordon had escaped, rather than 
that a precedent should be established for hanging a man for con- 
structive treason; which, in consistency with his true, manly, con- 
stitutional Toryism, he considered would be a dangerous engine of 
arbitrary power. And upon its being mentioned that an opulent 
and very indolent Scotch nobleman, who totally resigned the man- 
agement of his affairs to a man of knowledge and abilities, had 
claimed some merit by saying, ‘ The next best thing to managing a 
man's own affairs well, is being sensible of incapacity, and not 
attempting it, but having full confidence in one who can do it." 
Johnson " Nay, Sir, this is paltry There is a middle course. 
Let a man give application, and depend upon it he will soon get 
above a despicable state of helplessness, and attain the power of 
acting for himself ” 

On Saturday, April 7, I dined with him at Mr Hoole’s, with 
Governour Boucher and Captain Oime, both of whom had been 
long in the East-Indies , and being men of good sense and observa- 
tion, were very entertaining Johnson defended the onental regula- 
tion of different easts of men, which was objected to as totally 
destructive of the hopes of rising in society by personal merit He 
shewed that there was a principle in it sufBciently plausible by 
analogy. “We see (said he) in metals that there are different 
species , and so likewise in animals, though one species may not 
differ very widely from another, as in the species of dogs — the cur, 
the spaniel, the mastiff The Bramins are the mastiffs of mankind." 

On Thursday, April 12, I dined with him at a Bishop’s, where 
were Sir Joshua Reynolds, Mr Berrenger, and some more company. 
He had dined the day before at another Bishop’s I have unfortu- 
nately recorded none of his conversation at the Bishop's where we 
dined together . but I have preserved his ingenious defence of hia 
dining twice abroad in Passion-week , a laxity, in which I am con- 
cur et Ad — Line H For "Boucber" rtad “Bourchia." 

^ This spocch IS foaad also in Maknic’i to Barclay, 
note-book, but u given there as addressed 
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vinced he would not have indulged himself at the time when he 
wrote his solemn paper in “ The Rambler,” upon that aweful season. 
It appeared to me, that by being much more in company, and en- 
joying more in luxurious living, he had contracted a keener relish of 
pleasure, and was consequently less rigorous in his religious ntes. 
This he would not acknowledge , but he reasoned, with admirable 
sophistry, as follows “Why, Sir, a Bishop's calling company 
together in this week, is, to use the vulgar phrase, not the thing. 
But you must consider laxity is a bad thing , but preciseness is also 
a bad thing ; and your general character may be more hurt by pre- 
ciseness than by dining with a Bishop in Passion week. There 
might be a handle for reflection It might be said, ‘ He refused to 
dine with a Bishop in Passion-week, but was three Sundays absent 
from church.” Boswell “ Very true. Sir. But suppose a man to 
be uniformly of good conduct, would it not be better that he should 
refuse to dine with a Bishop in this week, and so not encourage a 
bad practice by his example ? “ Johnson “ Why, Sir, you are to 
consider whether you might not do more harm by lessening the 
influence of a Bishop’s character by jour disapprobation in refusing 
him, than by going to him. ' 

To Mrs, Lucir Pokteh, wi Lichfield. 

“ Dear Madam, — Life is full of troubles. 1 have just lost my 
dear friend Thrale I hope he is happy , but I have had a great 
loss. I am otherwise pretty well I require some care myself, but 
that care is not ineflectual , and when I am out of order I think it 
often my own fault. 

“ The spring is now making quick advances As it is the season 
in which the whole world is enlivened and invigorated, I hope that 
both you and I shall partake of its benefits. My desire is to see 
Lichfield , but being left executor to my friend, I know not whether 
I can be spared , but I will tiy, for it is now long since we saw one 
another, and how little we can promise ourselves many more inter 
views, we are taught by hourly examples of mortality. Let us try 
to live so as that mortality may not be an evil Write to me soon, 
my dearest , your letters will give me great pleasure 

“ I am sorry that Mr. Porter has not had his box , but by sending 
it to Mr. Mathias, who very readily undertook its conveyance, I did 
the best 1 could, and perhaps before now he has it. 

“ Be BO kind as to make my compliments to my friends , I have 

Smtvm— Lae 4 

Cer. et AJ.— Line 14 Alter “CMe" read "of " 
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■ great value for their kindneei, and hope to enjoy it before aummer 
ia paat. Do write to me. I am, deareat love, 

“ Your most humble aervant, 

“ Sam Johnson. 

“ London, Apnl ii, 17B1 " 


On Friday, April 13, being Good-Friday, I went to St, Clement’s- 
church with him, as usual. There 1 aaw again his old fellow- 
collegian, Edwards, to whom I said, " I think Sir, Dr. Johnson and 
you meet only at church '' — “ Sir (said he) it is the best place we 
can meet in except Heaven, and I hope we shall meet there too 
Dr Johnson told me that there was very little communication 
between Edwards and him, after their unexpected renewal of 
acquaintance. “ But (said he, smiling) he met me once, and said, 

■ I am told you have written a very pretty book called The Rambler ' 
I was unwilling that he should leave the world in total darkness, and 
sent him a set." 

Mr Berrenger visited him to-day, and was very pleasing. We 
talked of an evening society for conversation at a house in town, of 
which we were all members, but of which Johnson said, " It will 
never do. Sir There is nothing served about there, neither tea, 
nor coffee, nor lemonade, nor any thing whatever , and depend upon 
It, Sir, a man does not love to go to a place from whence he comes 
out exactly as he went in. I endeavoured for argument's sake, to 
maintain that men of learning and talents might have very good 
intellectual society, without the aid of any little gratifications of the 
senses, Berrenger joined with Johnson, and said that without these 
any meeting would be dull and insipid. He would therefore have 
all the slight refreshments , nay, it would not be amiss to have 
some cold meat, and a bottle of wine upon a side-board " Sir, 
(said Johnson to me, with an air of triumph,) Mr Berrenger knows 
the world. Every body loves to have good things furnished to them 
without any trouble I told Mrs. Thrale once, that as she did not 
choose to have card-tables, she should have a profusion of the best 
sweetmeats, and she would be sure to hai e company enough come 
to her” The event proved the justice of Johnson’s opinion, as to 
the impracticability of getting people to meet, when they know 
there is absolutely nothing to touch the palate, for this Society, 
though held at the house of a person deservedly much esteemed. 

Car el Ai —Line 33 Del* “ The event," sad ill the Kinsinder of that para- 
paphf ud rtad u follows — 1 agreed with my lUnstnoos friend apon Uiu sub- 
ject. for It has pleased Goo to make man a eoraposte animfll^ tnd ^nere thoc la 
not^g to refrcsn the body, the mind will languish.'* 
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and composed of veiy eminent men, could not be preserved from 
gradual decay. 

On Sunday, April 15, being Easter-day, after solemn worship in 
St. Paul's church, I found him alone ; Dr Scott, of the Commons, 
came He talked of its having been said, that Addison wrote some 
of his best papers in “ The Spectator," when warm with wine. Dr 
Johnson did not seem willing to admit this Dr Scott, as a con- 
firmation of It related, that Blackstone composed his “ Commen 
taries " with a bottle of port before him 

I told him, that in a company where I had lately been, a desirt 
was expressed to know his authority for the shocking story of Addi- 
son's sending an execution into Steele’s house “ Sir (said he) it 
IS generally known, it is known to all who are acquainted with the 
literary history of that penod. It is as well known, as that he 
wrote ‘Cato.’" Mr Thomas Shendan once defended Addison to 
me, by alledging that he did it in order to cover Steele’s goods from 
other creditors, who were going to seize them 

We talked of the difference between the mode of education at 
Oxford, and that in the Colleges, where instruction is chiefly con- 
veyed by lectures. Johnson “Lectures were once useful, but 
now, when all can read, and books are so numerous, lectures are 
unnecessaty. If your attention fails, and you miss a part of a lec- 
ture, It IS lost, you cannot go back as you do upon a book ’’ Dr. 
Scott agreed with him. “ But yet (said I) Dr. Scott, you yourself 
gave lectures at Oxfoid ’’ He smiled “ You laughed (then said I) 
at those who came to you " 

Dr Scott left us, and soon afterwards we went to dinner Our 
company consisted of Mrs Williams, Mrs. Desmoulins, Mr. 
Levett, Mr Allen, the printer, and Mrs. Hall, sister of the Reverend 
Mr. John Wesley, and resembling him, im I thought, both in figure 
and manner Johnson produced now, for the first time, some hand- 
some silver salvers, which he told me he had bought fourteen years 

Cor et Ad — Line 8 AAer *' BUckatoiie," read a “ sober man ” 

JbiJ —Line 9 . After him,** read ** And found bin mind invigorated and anp- 
poited in the fatigue of hu great worii by a temperate use of it ’* ‘ 

Second Edition — Line 17 On ** seize them" a note — See thia explained, 
p. 436 of this vol. 


^ This qualiftcation, and tummg what 
was an insinuation of incbnety into a 
compliment, can be thus explained Dr 
Scott was hurt that his story should have 
been published, and subjected to such a 
construction , and he wrote an apology 
to Blackstone’s family {}iaUm%ama ) He 
then no doubt remonstrated with Boswell, 
VOL. II. 


who made all the amende he could It 
will be noticed, however, how firmly the 
author stood by his text, whuh he would 
rarely consent to cancel, thoqgh he took 
ingenious pains to qualily it, thus prov- 
mg bis lailh m what it had cost him 10 
much pains to secure 
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ago ; 10 it was a great day. 1 was not a little amuaed by observing 
AUen perpetually struggling to talk in the manner of Johnson, like 
the little frog in the fable, blowing himself up to resemble the 
stately ox. 

I mentioned a kind of religious Robinhood Society, which met 
ever> Sunday evening, at Coachmaker’s-hall, for free debate , and 
that the subject for this night was, the text which relates, with other 
miracles, which happened at our Saviour's death, “ And the graves 
were opened, and many bodies of the saints which slept arose, and 
came out of the graves after his resurrection, and went into the 
holy city, and appeared unto many.” Mrs Hall said it was a very 
curious subject, and she should like to hear it discussed Johnson. 
(somewhat warmly) ” One would not go to such a place to hear it — 
one would not be seen in such a place — to give countenance to such 
a meeting ” I, however, resolved that I would go. “ But Sir, 
(said she to Johnson,) I should like to hear you discuss it ” He 
seemed reluctant to engage in it. She talked of the resurrection of 
the human race in general, and maintained that we shall be raised 
with the same bodies. Johnson “ Nay, Madam, we see that it is 
not to be the same body , for the Scnpture uses the illustration of 
gram sown, and we know that the gram which grows is not the 
same with what is sown You cannot suppose that we shall nse 
with a diseased body ; it is enough if there be such a sameness as 
to distinguish identity of person ” She seemed desirous of knowing 
more, but he left the question in obscurity 

Of apparitions, he observed, ** A total disbelief of them is adverse 
to the opinion of the existence of the soul between death and the 
last day , the question simply is, whether departed spirits ever have 
the power of making themselves perceptible to us , a man who 
thinks he has seen an apparition, can only be convinced himself ; 
his authority will not convince another, and his conviction, if ra- 
tional, must be founded on being told something which cannot be 
known but by supernatural means.” 

He mentioned a thing as not unfrequent, of which I had never 
heard before — being called, that is, hearing one's name pronounced 
by the voice of a known person at a great distance, far beyond the 
possibility of being reached by any sound, uttered by human organa. 
•' An acquaintance, on whose veracity I can depend, told me, that 
walking home one evening to Kilmarnock, he heard himself called 
from a wood, by the voice of a brother who bad gone to America ; 
and the next packet brought accounts of that brothel's death.” 
Macbean asserted that this inexplicable calling was a thing very 
well known. Dr. Johnson said, that one day at Oxford, as he waa 
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turning the key of his chamber, he heard his mother distinctly call 
Sam She was then at Lichfield , but nothing ensued. This 
phenomenon is, I think, as wonderful as any other mysterious fact, 
which many people are veiy slow to believe, or rather, indeed, reject 
with an obstinate contempt. 

Some time after this, upon his making a remark which escaped 
my attention, Mrs Williams and Mrs. Hall were both together 
striving to answer him. He grew angry, and called out loudly. 
Nay, when you both speak at once it is intolerable.” But check- 
ing himself, and softening, he said, “This one may say, though 
you are ladies." Then he brightened into gay humour, and ad- 
dressed them in the words of one of the songs in “ The Beggar’s 
Opera," 

“ But two at a time there's no mortal can bear " 

“ What, Sir, (said I,) are you going to turn Captain Macheath ? ’’ 
There was something as pleasantly ludicrous in this scene as can 
be imagined. The contrast between Macheath, Polly, and Lucy — 
and Dr. Samuel Johnson, blind, peevish Mrs. Williams, and lean, 
lank, preaching Mrs. Hall, was exquisite 

I stole away to Coachmaker's-hall, and heard the difficult text of 
which we had talked, discussed with great decency, and some intel- 
ligence, by several speakers. There was a difference of opinion as 
to the appearance of ghosts in modern times, though the arguments 
for It, supported by Mr. Addison’s authority, preponderated The 
immediate subject of debate was embarrassed by the bodies of the 
saints having been said to nse, and by the question what became 
of them afterwards , did they return again to their graves ? Or 
were they translated to Heaven ? Only one evangelist mentions the 
fact,' and the commentators whom I have looked at, do not make 
the passage clear. There is, however, no occasion for our under- 
standing It farther, than to know that it was one of the extraordinary 
manifestations of divine power, which accompanied the most im 
portant event that ever happened 

On Friday, April ao, I spent with him one of the happiest days 
that I remember to have enjojred in the whole course of my life. 
Mrs. Garnck, whose gnef for the lose of her husband was, I believe, 
as sincere as wounded affection and admirat'on could produce, had 
this day, for the first time since his death, a select party of hia 
friends to dine with her. The company was Miss Hannah More, 
who lived with her, and whom she called her Chaplain , Mrs. 

' St. Matthew, chap xavu * 52, 53 

30— a 
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Boicawen, Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Dr. Burney, 
Dr. Johnson, and myself We found ourselves very elegantly enter- 
tained at her bouse in the Adelphi, where I have passed many a 
pleasing hour with him “ who gladdened life." She looked very 
well, talked of her husband with complacency, and while she cast 
her eyes on his portrait, which hung over the chimney-piece, said, 
that " death was now the most agreeable object to her " The very 
semblance of David Garrick was cheering Mr. Beauclerk, with 
happy propriety, inscribed under that fine portrait of him, which by 
Lady Diana s kindness is now the property of my fnend Mr. Lang- 
ton, the following passage from his beloved Shakspeare ■ 

■■ A merrier man. 

Within the limit of becoming mirth, 

I never spent an hour's talk withal 
His eye begets occasion for his wit , 

For ev'iy object that the one doth catch. 

The other turns to a mirth-moving jest , 

Which his fair tongue (Conceit’s expositor) 

Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 

That cged ears play truant at his tales, 

And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 

So sweet and voluble is his discourse ’’ 

We were all in fine spirits , and I whispered to Mrs. Boscawen, 
" I believe this is as much as can be made of life ’’ In addition to a 
splendid entertainment, we were regaled with Lichfield ale, which 
had a peculiar appropriated value. Sir Joshua, and Dr Burney, 
and I, drank cordially of it to Dr. Johnson's health , and though he 
would not join us, he as cordially answered, “ Gentlemen, 1 wish 
you all as well as you do me " 

The general effect of this day dwells upon my mind in fond re- 
membrance , but I do not find much conversation recorded. What 
I have preserved shall be faithfully given 

Somebody mentioned Mr. Thomas Hollis, the strenuous Whig, 
who used to send over Europe presents of democratical books, with 
their boards stamped with daggers and caps of liberty, Mrs. Carter 
said, “ He was a bad man. He used to talk uncharitably ” John- 
son. " Poh I poh ' Madam ; who is the worse for being talked of 
uncharitably ? Besides, he was a dull poor creature as ever lived. 
And I believe he would not have done harm to a man whom he 
knew to be of very opposite principles to his own. I remember 


Second Sdthon ^Line i A BOte, See 393 of thu tqIuiims 
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once at the Society of Arta, when an advertisement was to be 
drawn up, he pointed me out as the man who could do it best 
This, you will observe was kindness to me, I however slipt away 
and escaped it ” 

Mrs Carter having said of a Certain person, “ I doubt he was an 
Atheist.” Johnson. “ 1 don't know that He might perhaps have 
become one, if he had had time to npen, (smiling). He might have 
exuberated into an Atheist " 

Sir Joshua Reynolds praised ** Mudge's Sermons.” Johnson. 
« ‘ Mudge’s Sermons ' are good, but not practical He grasps more 
sense than he can hold , he takes more corn than he can make into 
meal , he opens a wide prospect, but it is so distant, it is indistinct. 
I love ’ Blair's Sermons.’ Though the dog is a Scotchman, and a 
Presbyterian, and every thing he should not be, I was the first to 
praise them Such was my candour." (smiling) Mas Boscawbn. 
“ Such his great merit to get the better of all your prejudices.” 
Johnson "Why, Madam, let us compound the matter, let us 
ascribe it to my candour, and his ment ” 

In the evening we had a large company in the drawing-room, 
several ladies, the Bishop of KiUaloe, D Percy, Mr. Chamberlayne, 
of the Treasury, &c &c Somebody said the life of a mere literary 
man could not be very entertaining. Johnson ” But it certainly 
may. This is a remark which has been made, and repeated, with- 
out justice , why should the life of a literary man be less entertaining 
than the life of any other man ? Are there not as interesting 
varieties in such a life ? As a hterary Ufe it may be very enter- 
taining ” Boswell “ But it must be better surely, when it is 
diversified with a little active variety — such as his having gone 
to Jamaica , — or — his having gone to the Hebrides.” Johnson was 
not displeased at this 

Talking of a very respectable authour, he told us a cunous circum- 
stance in his life, which was, that he had married a printer's devil. 
Reynolds. “ A pnnter’s devil. Sir I Why, I thought a pnnter's 
devil was a creature with a black face and in rags " Johnson 
“ Yes, Sir. But 1 suppose, he had her face washed, and put clean 
clothes on her. (Then looking very serious, and very earnest) And 
she did not disgrace him — the woman had a bottom of good sense.” 
The word bottom thus introduced, was so ludicrous, when con- 
trasted with his gravity, that most of us could not forbear tittering 

Cor et Ad —Line 5 For "a certem ” naJ " the game ” ' 


' Thii lint reading and the allention where he wished to be cautiona 
again eihibils one of Bogwell'g deuces 
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and laughing, though I recollect that the Bishop of Killaloe kept 
his countenance with perfect steadiness, while Miss Hannah More 
slyly hid her face behind a lady's back who sate on the sane settee 
with her. His pride could not bear that any expression of hia 
should excite ridicule, when he did not intend it , he therefore re- 
solved to assume and exercise despotick power, glanced sternly 
around, and called out in a strong tone, “Where's the merriment?"' 
Then collecting himself, and looking aweful, to make us feel how he 
could impose restraint, and as it were searching his mind for a still 
more ludicrous word, he slowly pronounced, “ 1 say the iroman was 
fundamentally sensible , ” as if he had said, hear this now, and laugh 
if you dare. We all sat composed as at a funeral 

He and I walked away together, we stopped a little while by the 
rails of the Adelphi, looking on the Thames, and I said to him with 
tenderness, that I thought of two friends we had lost, who once 
lived in the buildings behind us, Beauclerk and Garrick. “ Aye, 
Sir, (said he, tenderly,) and two such friends as cannot be 
supplied." 

For some time after this day I did not see him very often, and of 
the conversation which 1 did enjoy, I am sorry to find I have pre- 
served but little. I was at this time engaged m a variety of other 
matters, which required exertion and assiduity, and necessarily 
occupied almost all my time. 

One day having spoken very freely of those who were then in 
power, he said to me, “ Between ourselves, Sir, I do not like to 
give opposition the satisfaction of knowing how much I disapprove 
of the ministry " And when I mentioned that Mr. Burke had 
boasted how quiet the nation was in George the Second's reign, 
when Whigs were in power, compared with the present reign, 
when Tories governed “Why, Sir, (said he,) you are to 
consider that Tones having more reverence for government, will 
not oppose with the same violence as Whigs, who being un- 
restrained by that pnnciple, will oppose by any means " 

This month he lost not only Mr. Thrale, but another friend, Mr. 
William Strahan, Junior, pnnter, the eldest son of his old and 
constant friend, Pnnter to his Majesty. 


To Mrs. Straw \N. 

“ Dear Madam, — ^The grief which I feel for the loss of a very 
kind fnend is sufficient to make me know how much you must 
suffer by the death of an amiable son ; a man, of whom I think it 
may truly be said, that no one knew biro who does not lament 
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bim. I look upon myself as having a friend, another fnend taken 
from me. 

“ Comfort, dear Madam, I would give you if I could, hut I know 
how little the forms of consolation can avail Let me, however, 
counsel you not to waste your health in unprofitable sorrow, hut go 
to Bath, and endeavour to prolong your own life, but when we have 
all done all that we can, one fnend must in time lose the other. I 
am, dear Madam, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam Johnson 

"April 23, 1781 " 

On Tuesday, May 8, I had the pleasure of again dining with him 
and Mr Wilkes, at Mr Dilly's No negottatton was now required 
to bring them together, for Johnson was so well satisfied with the 
former interview, that he was very glad to meet Wilkes again, who 
was this day seated between Or Beattie and Dr. Johnson , (between 
Truth and Reason, as General Paoli said, when 1 told him of it). 
Wilkes " I have been thinking. Dr. Johnson, that there should be 
a bill' brought into parliament that the controverted elections for 
Scotland should be tried in that country, at their own Abbey of 
Holy- Rood House, and not here, for the consequence of trying 
them here is, that we have an inundation of Scotchmen, who come 
up and never go back again Now here is Boswell, who has 
come up upon the election for his own county, which will not last a 
fortnight ” Johnson " Nay, Sir, I see no reason why they should 
be tried at all , for, you know, one Scotchman is as good as another." 
Wilkes “ Pray, Boswell, how much may be got in a year by an 
Advocate at the Scotch bar ? ” Boswell “ I believe two thousand 
pounds.” Wilkes “ How can it be possible to spend that money 
in Scotland ? " Johnson " Why, Sir, the money may be spent in 
England . but there is a harder question If one man in Scotland 
gets possession of two thousand pounds, what remains for all the 
rest of the nation ? ” Wilkes “ You know, in the last war, the 
immense booty which Thurot carried off from the complete plunder 
of seven Scotch isles He re-imbarked with three and six-pence.” 
Here again Johnson and Wilkes joined in extravagant sportive 
raillery upon the supposed poverty of Scotland, which Dr. Beattie 
and I did not think it worth our while to dispute. 

The subject of quotation being introduced, Mr Wilkes censured 
it as pedantry Johnson. "No, Sir, it is a good thing , there is a 
community of mind in it. Classical quotation is the parole of 
literary men all over the world." Wilkes. " Upon the continent 
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th^ til quote the vulgate Bible. Shakapeare is chiefly quoted 
here, and we quote also Pope, Pnor, Butler, Waller, and aome- 
timei Cowley.*' 

We talked of Letter-writing Johnson •* It la now become ao 
much the fashion to publish letters, that in order to avoid iti 1 put 
as little into mine as 1 can.” Boswell. “ Do what you will, Sir, 
you cannot avoid it Should you even write as ill as you can, your 
letters would be published as curiosities. 

* Behold a miracle I instead of wit 
See two dull lines with Stanhope's pencil wnt ’ '* 

He gave us an entertaining account of Bet Flint, a woman of the 
town, who, with some eccentnck talents and much eflrontery, forced 
herself upon his acquaintance. Bet (said he) wrote her own Lue 
in verse,” which she brought to me, wishing that I would furnish 
her with a Preface to it (laughing) I used to say of her, that she 
was generally slut and drunkard — occasionally, whore and thief. 
She had, however, genteel lodgings, a spinnet on which she played, 
and a boy that walked before her chair. Poor Bet was taken up on 
a charge of stealing a counterpane, and tried at the Old-Bailey. 
Chief Justice — who loved a wench, summed up favourably, 
and she was acquitted After which, Bet said, with a gay and 
satisfied air, * Now that the counterpane is my own, I shall make a 
petticoat of il.' " * 

Talking of oratory, Mr Wilkes described it as accompanied with 
all the charms of poetical expression. Johnson. " No, Sir, oratory 

■Johnson, whose memory was wonderfully retentive, remembered the fint four 
bnei ol thu conoua production, which have been commuzucated to me by a young 
lady of hii acquautaoee 

** When first I drew my vital breath, 

A little minikm I came upon earth , 

And then I came from a dark abode. 

Into this gay and gaudy world.*’ 


' Willes 

* Mr Malone aays **The account 
which Johnson had received on this oc> 
casion, was not quite accurate Bet was 
tned at the Old Bailey in September, 
1758, not by the Chief Justice heiv 
alluded to, (who however tried another 
cauw on the same day,) but before Sir 
William Moretoo, Hect^w, and ahe 
was acquitted, not in consequence of any 
summing up ol the Judge, 
Vat because the PrMccutni, Mary WaL 
thaw, could not prove that the goods 
chjiged to have been steden, a coumer* 


pane, Ac., were her pro p e ity ” 

Madame d’Arblay supplied some ad- 
ditional touches JonosoQ gave Bet half- 
B crown instead of correcting the poems 
6he insisted on going to jeu m a sedan- 
chair, with her foot-oOT welking before 
her *^ 0 , I loved Bet flint'” added 
the Doctor Mr Croker 11 voy severe 
on Johnson tea the mistake as to the 
judge who tned the ease, saying that he 
was ** here gaQty, not merely of coane- 
ness, but it seems of ” In 

Madame d'Arblay's version, the Doctor 
says, ** The judge acquitted her *' 
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is the power of beating down your adversary's arguments, and 
putting better m their place ” Wilkes “ But this does not move 
the passions ” Johnson. “ He must be a weak man who is to be so 
moved." Wilkes (naming a celebrated orator) “Amidst all the 

brilliancy of 's ‘ imagination, and the exuberance of his wit, 

there is a strange want of taste It was observed of Apelles’s Venus, 
that her flesh seemed as if she had been nourished by roses his 
oratory would sometimes make one suspect that he eats potatoes 
and drinks whisky.” 

Mr. Wilkes observed, how tenacious we are of forms in this 
country, and gave us an instance, the vote of the House of Com- 
mons for remitting money to pay the army in America in Portugal 
pieces, when, in reality, the remittance is made not in Portugal 
money but in our own specie. Johnson “ Is there not a law. Sir, 
against exporting the current com of the realm ?” Wilkes. “Yes, 
Sir . but might not the House of Commons, m case of real evident 
necessity, order our own current coin to be sent into our own 
colonies ? " — Here Johnson, with that quickness of recollection which 
distinguished him so eminently, gave the Middlesex Patriot an 
admirable retort upon his own ground. “ Sure, Sir, you don't think 
a resolution of the House of Commons equal to the law of the land." 
Wilkes (at once perceiving the application) “ God forbid, Sir." 
— To hear what had been treated with such violence in “The False 
Alarm," now turned into pleasant repartee, was extremely agree- 
able. Johnson went on — “ Locke observes well, that a prohibition 
to export the current com is impolitick, for when the balance of 
trade happens to be against a state, the current com must be 
exported ’’ 

Mr. Beauclerk's great library was this season sold in London by 
auction. Mr. Wilkes said, he wondered to find in it such a nume- 
rous collection of sermons, seeming to think it strange that a gentle- 
man of Mr. Beauclerk's character in the gay world, should have 
chosen to have many compositions of that kind Johnson. “Why, 
Sir, you are to consider, that sermons make a considerable branch 
of English literature , so that a library must be very imperfect if it 
has not a numerous collection of sermons:* and in all collections, 

• Mr Wilka probably did not know that there u In an English sernion the most com- 
piehenaive and lively accoont of that entertaining racultr, for which he himself 11 ao 
mnch admired It is m Dr Barrow's first volume, and fourteenth sermon, “ Against 
foolish Talking and yesting " My old aequaintance, the late Corbyn Moms, m his 
uigemous “ Essay on Wit, Humour, and Ridicule," calls it “ a profuse descnplioo 


* Burke, bom the late allusion to caution, u we have seen, was always 

“ poutoea and whiskey ’’ Boswell's esercis^ m nsard to Mr Burke. 
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Sir, the desire of augmenting it grows stronger in proportion to the 
advance m acquisition ; as motion is accelerated by the continu- 
ance of the impetus Besides, Sir, (looking at Mr. Wilkes with a 
placid but significant smile,) a man may collect sermons with inten- 
tion of making himself better by them. I hope Mr. Beauclerk in- 
tended, that some time or other that should be the case with 
him " 

Mr Wilkes said to me, loud enough for Dr Johnson to hear, 
“ Dr Johnson should make me a present of his ‘ Lives of the 


of Wit “ but I do not see how it could be curtailed, without leaving out some good 
circumstance of discrimination Aa it is not generally known, and may peihaps 
dispose some to lead sermons, from which they may receive real advantage, while 
looluag only for entertainmenl, 1 shall here quote it 
" But first (says the learned preacher) it may be demanded, what the thing we 
^ak of IS ? Or what this fscetiousness (or wi/, as he calls it before,) doth import ? 
To which questions I might reply as Democntus did to him that asked the definition 
of a man, * 'Tis that which we all see and know Any one better apprehends what 
It IS by acquaintance, that I can inform him by descnption It is indeed, a thing so 
versatile and mnltiform appeanng in so many shapes so many postures, so many 
garbs, so sanously apprehended by several eyes and judgements, that it seemeth no 
l«8 hard to settle a clenr and certam notion thereof than to make a portrait of 
Proteus, or to define the figure of the fleeting air Sometimes it hetb m pat allusion 
to a known story, or m seasonable apphc'ition of a trivial siying, or in forging an 
apposite tale sometimes it playeth in words and phrases, taking advantage from the 
ambiguity of ihcir sense, or the affinity of their sound sometimes it is wripped m 
a dress of humourous eipression sometimes it lurketh under an odd similitude 
sometimes »( is lodged in a sly question, in a smart answer, in a quirkish reason in a 
shrewd intimation in cunningly diverting or cleverly retorting an objection some- 
times it IS couched in a bold scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, 
in a startling metaphor, in a plausible reconcibog of contradictions, or in acute 
nonsense sometimes a scenic il representation of persons or things, a counterfeit 
speech, a mimical look or gesture passeth for it sometimes an affected simpliaty, 
sometimes a presumptuous blunlness gi>eth it being sometimes it nsetb only from 
a lucky hitting upon what is strange sometimes from a crafty wresting obvious 
matter to the purpose Often it consistelh in one knows not what, and spnngeth up 
one can hardly tell how Its ways are unaccountable, and inexplicable bemg 
answerable to the numberless rovuip of fancy, and windings of language It is, in 
short, a manner of speaking out of the simple and plain way, (such as reason te'icheth 
and proveth things by,) which by a pretty surpnring uncoutbness in conceit or expres- 
sion, doth affect and amuse the fmey, stimng in it some wonder, and breeding some 
delight thereto It raiseth admirition, as signifying a nimble sagacity of appre- 
hension a special felicity of invention, a vivacity of spint, and reach of wit more 
than vulgar, it seeming to argue s rare quickness of parts, that one can fetch in 
remote conceits applicable , a notable skill that he can dexterously accommodate 
them to the purpose before him , together with a li\ely briskness of humour, not apt 
to damp those sportful flashes of imaginatum (Whence in Aristotle such persons 
are termed tviBtfioi, dexterous men, and flrrppro^ men of facile or versatile manners, 
who can easily turn themselves to all things, or turn all thmgs to themselves ) It 
also procureth delight, by gratifying curiosity with its rareness, is semblance of 
difficiuty (as monsters, not ^ their beauty, but their ranty, as lugglmg tncks, not 
for their use, but tbeir abstruseoess, are Mheld with pleasure ) by diveztmg the 
mind from its road of senous thoughts , by instilhng gaiety and airiness of spirit , by 
piovokmg to such dispositions of spirit m way of emulation or complaisance , and 
by seasoning matters, othiannse distasteful or innpid, with an unusual and thence 
grateful tang ” 

Cbr Rt Ad »Ltaie j8 of note F^r ■* ** rtad avnpapu " 
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Poets,’ aa I am a poor patriot who cannot afford to buy them.” 
Johnson seemed to take no notice of this hint , but in a little while, 
he called to Mr Dilly, '* Pray, Sir, be so good as to send a set of 
my Lives to Mr Wilkes, with my compliments." This was accord- 
ingly done ; and Mr. Wilkes paid Dr Johnson a visit, was cour- 
teously received, and sate with him a long time 

The company gradually dropped away Mr. Dilly himself was 
called down stairs upon business ; I left the room for some time ; 
when I returned, I was struck with observing Dr. Samuel Johnson 
and John Wilkes, Esq literally fete d ; for they were reclined 
upon their chairs, with their heads leaning almost close to each 
other, and talking earnestly, in a kind of confidential whisper, of 
the personal quarrel between George the Second and the King of 
Prussia. Such a scene of perfectly easy sociality between two such 
opponents in the war of political controversy, as that which I now 
beheld, would have been an excellent subject for a picture It 
presented to my mind the happy days which are foretold in Scrip- 
ture, when the lion shall lye down with the kid * 

After this day there was another pretty long interval, dunng 
which Dr, Johnson and I did not meet When I mentioned it 
to him with regret, he was pleased to say, “ Then, Sir, let us 
live double '' 

About this time it was much the fashion for several ladies to 
have evening assemblies, where the fair sex might participate in 
conversation with literaiy and ingenious men, animated by a desire 
to please. These societies were denominated Bluestocking Clubs, 
the origin of which title being little known, it may be worth while 
to relate it. One of the most eminent members of those societies, 
when they first commenced, was Mr Stillinglleet, whose dress was 
remarkably grave, and in particular it was observed, that he wore 
blue-stockings Such was the excellence of his conversation, that 
his absence was felt as so great a loss, that it used to be said, "We 
can do nothing without the bluestockings, ” and thus by degrees 
the title was established.' Miss Hannah More has admirably de- 
Bcnbed a Bluestocking Club, in her '* Bas Bleu," a poem in which 

■ When I mentioned this to the Bishop of KiUaloe, ■■ With the goat," sud hu 
Lordship Snch, however, is the engacmg politeness and pleasantry of Mr Wilkes, 
and such the social good humour of me Bishop, that when they dined together at 
Mr Dilly's, where I uso was, they were mutually agreeable 


‘ Mr Hanard, however, haa seen an Montagu's ■■ anb" airayed m Une stock- 
acconnt, by Lady Crewe, mwhich another ings, wmch were then the rage at Fana. 
origin of the term is given. A Madame Mrs Greville and the other ladies then 
de Folignae presented herself at Mrs. adopted the fashion. 
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many of the peraone who were most conspicuous there ore men- 
tioned. 

Johnson was prevailed with to come sometimes into these circles, 
and did not think himself too grave even for the lively Miss Monck- 
ton (now Countess of Corke) who used to have the finest btt of blue 
at the house of her mother. Lady Galway.' Her vivacity enchanted 
the Sage, and they used to talk together with all imaginable ease. 
A singular instance happened one evening, when she insisted that 
some of Sterne's writings were very pathetick. Johnson bluntly 
denied it. “ I am sure (said she) they have affected me ." — “ Why 
(said Johnson, smiling, and rolling himself about) that is, because, 
dearest, you're a dunce ” When she some time afterwards men- 
tioned this to him, he said with equal truth and politeness, " Madam, 
if I had thought so, I certainly should not have said it ” 

Another evening Johnson's kind indulgence towards me had a 
pretty difficult trial I had dined at the Duke of Montrose's, with 
a very agreeable party, and his Grace, according to his usual cus- 
tom, had circulated the bottle very freely. Lord Graham and I 
went together to Miss Monckton's, where I certainly was in ex- 
traoidinary spirits, and above all fear or awe In the midst of a 
great number of persons of the first rank, amongst whom I recollect 
with confusion, a noble lady of the most stately decorum , I placed 
myself next to Johnson, and thinking myself now fully his match, 
talked to him in a loud and boisterous manner, desirous to let the 
company know how I could contend with Ajax. I particularly 
remember pressing him upon the value of the pleasures of the 
imagination, and as an illustration of my argument, asking him, 
“ What, Sir, supposing I were to fancy that the (naming the most 
charming Duchess in his Majesty's dominions)’ were m love with 
me, should I not be very happy ? ” My fnend with much address 
evaded my intenogatones, and kept me as quiet as possible , but 
It may easily be conceived how he must have felt * When a few 

Steond EdUun — Line s8 ** That tbe " sltered to " that the " 

* Next day I endeavonied to give what had happened tbe n'lal ingenioua tun g 
could, by the loUowing venea 

To the ffmourable Miss MOKCETON. 

Nm that with th’ excellent Montroae 
I had the happineu to dine , 

Not that I late from table roee. 

From Grnham'e wit, from genoous wine. 


' This wonderful old lady was abve in ahuttlecock, " all cork and feathen 
iS,^ hir Croker, who was acqnamted See alio a pleasant sketch of her In 
with hw, has a very pleasant note on the Leslie’s " Autobiography " 
subject. Mr JekyU exercised his wit ' No doubt ihe Du Jicas of Gordon, 
on her declanng that she was like a 
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days afterwards I waited upon him and made an apology, ho 
behaved with the most friendly gentleness. 

While I remained in London this year, Johnson and I dined to- 
gether at several places. I recollect a placid day at Dr, Butters's, 
who was now removed from Derby to Lower Grosvenor-street, 
London , but of his conversation on that and other occasions 
dunng this period, I neglected to keep any regular record, and shall 
therefore insert here some miscellaneous articles which I find in my 
Johnsonian notes 

His disorderly habits, when “making provision for the day that 
was passing over him,” appear from the following anecdote, com- 
municated to me by Mr John Nichols — “ In the year 1763, a 
young bookseller, who was an apprentice to Mr Whiston, waited 
on him with a subscription to his ‘ Shakspeare,’ and observing that 
the Doctor made no entry in any book of the subscriber’s name, 
ventured diffidently to ask, whether he would please to have the 
gentleman's address, that it might be properly inserted in the 
pnnted list of subscribers. — ‘ I shall print no List of Subscribers, ’ 
said Johnson, with great abruptness, but almost immediately re- 
collecting himself, added, very complacently, ' Sir, I have two 
very cogent reasons for not printing any bat of subscribers — one, 
that I have lost all the names — the other, that I have spent all 
the money.' ” 

Johnson could not brook appeanng to be worsted in argument, 
even when he had taken the wrong side, to shew the force and 
dextenty of his talents When, therefore, he perceived that his 
opponent gained ground, he had recourse to some sudden mode of 
robust sophistry. Once when 1 was pressing upon him with visible 
advantage, he stopped me thus . — “ My dear Boswell, let's have no 

It was not these alone which led 
On sacred mannexs to encroach ; 

And made me feel what most I drttd, 

Johnson’s just frown, and self-re^ roach > 

But when 1 enter'd, not abash'd, 
f>om your bright ^es were shot such ray^ 

At once intosication nash’d, 

And all my frame wab m a blase I 

But not a brilliant blaze I own, 

Of the dull smoak I'm yet aaham'd; 

I was a dreary nun grown, 

And not enlighten'd though inflam’d. 

VKthn at once to wine and love, 

I hope, Maua, you’ll forgive , 

While I invoke the powers above, 

That henceforth I may ‘wisa bve 

Tlie lady was genoously forgivine, returned me an obliging answer, and I tnns> 
obfained an Act ^ Obhvion, aim took care never to offend a gain. 
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more of this ; you’ll make nothing of it. I'd rather have yon 
whistle a Scotch tune " 

Care, however, must be taken to distinguish between Johnson 
when he “ talked for victory," and Johnson when he had no desire 
but to inform and illustrate. — “One of Johnson’s principal talents 
(says an eminent friend) was shewn in maintaining the wrong side 
of an argument, and in a splendid perversion of the truth — If you 
could contrive to have his fair opinion on a subject, and without any 
bias from personal prejudice, or from a wish to be victorious in 
argument, it was wisdom itself, not only convincing, but over- 
powering." 

He had, however, all his life habituated himself to consider con- 
versation as a trial of intellectual vigour and skill , and to this, I 
think, we may venture to ascnbe that unexampled richness and 
brilliancy which appeared in hia own As a proof at once of his 
eagerness for colloquial distinction, and his high notion of this 

eminent fnend, he once addressed him thus “ ,t we now 

have been several hours together, and you have said but one 
thing for which I envied you.” 

He disliked much all speculative desponding considerations, 
which tended to discourage men from diligence and exertion He 
was in this like Dr Shaw, the great traveller, who, Mr. Dames 
liamngton told me, used to say, “ I hate a cut bono man ” Upon 
being asked by a friend what he should think of one who was apt 
to say, non est tanti , — " That he’s a stupid fellow. Sir. (answered 
Johnson ) What would these tanti men be doing the while ? " 
When I, in a low-spirited fit, was talking to him with indifference 
of the pursuits which generally engage us in a course of action, 
and inquiring a reason for taking so much trouble , ” Sir, (said 
he, in an animated tone,) it is driving on the system of life " 

He told me, that he was glad that I had, by General Oglethorpe’s 
means, become acquainted with Dr Shebbeare. Indeed that gen- 
tleman, whatever objections were made to him, had knowledge and 
abilities much above the class of ordinary writers, and deserves to 
be remembered as a respectable name in literature, were it only for 
his admirable “ Letters on the English Nation,” under the name 
of " Battista Angeloni, a Jesuit." 

Johnson and Shebbeare,* were frequently named together, as 
having in former reigns had no predilection for the family of 

■ I RcoUect a IndicroDt puapiph in the nevs-papen, that the King had pen- 
•lulled both a /frbear and a Ahe-bew 


Mr. Geisrd Hamilton, as Malone loppoaea. 
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Hanover The authour of the celebrated “ Heroick Epistle to Sir 
William Chambers," introduces them in one line, in a list of 
those who “ tasted the sweets of hia present Majesty’s reign.” 
Such was Johnson’s fair taste of the merit of that satire, that 
he allowed Dr Goldsmith, aa he told me, to read it to him 
Irom beginning to end, and did not refuse his praise to its 
execution. 

Goldsmith could sometimes take adventurous liberties with 
him, and escape unpunished. Beauclerk told me that when 
Goldsmith talked of a project for having a third Theatre in Lon- 
don, solely for the exhibition of new plays, in order to deliver 
authours from the supposed tyranny of managers, Johnson treated 
It slightingly ; upon which Goldsmith said, “ Aye, aye, this may 
be nothing to you, who can now shelter yourself behind the 
comer of a pension;" and that Johnson bore this with good- 
humour. 

Johnson praised the Earl of Carlisle’s Poems, which his Lord- 
ship had published with his name, as not disdaining to be a 
candidate for literary fame. My friend was of opinion, that 
when a man of rank appeared m that character, he deserved to 
have his merit handsomely allowed.* In this I think he was 
more liberal than Mr. William Whitehead, in his “ Elegy to Lord 
Villiers," in which under the pretext of “ superiour toils, demand- 
ing all their care," he discovers a jealousy of the great paying 
their court to the Muses 


* Men of rank and fortune however ahnnld be pretty well aniired of having a real 
claim to the approbation of the publick as wnters. before they ventnie to stand forth. 
Diyden m his Preface to " All for Love,” thus eipresses himself 
” Men of pleasant conversation fat least esteemed so) and endued with a trifling 
kind of fancy, perhaps heljied out by a smattermg of Latin, are ambitious to dis- 
tmguish themselves Irom the heid of gentlemen, by their poetry 

' Rarus enimfermi senstu communis tlld 
Fortund ' 

And IB not thb a wretched aflcctation, not to be contented with what fortnne hoi 
done for them, and sit down quietly with their estates, but they must call their mts 
in question, and needlessly espose their nakedness to pubhck view ? Not consider- 
ing that th^ are not to expect the same approbation from sober men, which they 
have found from their flatterers after the third bottle If a little glittenng in dis- 
coune has passed them on ns lor witty men, where waa the necessity of undeceiv- 
mg the world ? Would a man who has an ill title to an estate, but yet is m pos- 
session of It, would he bring it of his own accord to be tned at Westminster ? We 
who vmte, if we want the talents, yet have the excuse that we do it for a poor sub- 
sistence. but what can be urged in their defence, who not having the vocation of 
poverty to scnbblc, out of mere wantonness take pains to make themselves ridicu- 
lous ? Horace was certainly m the right where he said, ' That no man is satisfied 
with his own condition ’ A Poet is not pleased, because he is not ncfa , and the 
rich are discontented because the poets will not admit them of then number ” 
Srmtmm. — In the note, for " cammums Mi ” read “ comssmvs ns Mi." 
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« To the chosen few 

Who dare excel, thy fo8t*nng aid afford, 

Their arts, their magick powers, with honours due 
Exalt ; — but be thyself what they record." 

Johnson had called twice on the Bishop of Killaloe before his 
Lordship set out for Ireland, having missed him the first 
time. He said, ** It would have hung heavy on my heart if 1 
had not seen him No man ever paid mure attention to another 
than he has done to me,* and I have neglected him, not wil- 

* Thu gave me a very greit pleasure, for there had been once a pretty smart alter- 
cation between Dr Barnard and him, upon a question, whether a man could improve 
himself after the ege of forty five , when Johnson in a hasty humour, expressed him- 
self ID s manner not quite civil Dr Barnard made it the subject of a copy of pleasant 
venei, in which he supposed himself to learn diiTerent peifcctions from different 
men They concluded with delicate irony 

** Johnson shall teach me how to place, 
in fairest light each borrow’d grace, 

From him I’ll leem to write 
Copy his clear familiar sWle, 

And by the roughness of his file, 

Grow — like ** ^ 

I know not If Johnson ever saw the Poem, but I had occasion to find that as Dr. 
Barnard and he knew each other better, thar mutual regard mcreased 

Cor 4t Ad — Lastlme but one of note For •* if** rtad " whether ** 


* Mr Croker quotes the whole of this 
poem from Miss Reynolds's Recollec- 
tions, ” which he wu pnvUeged to use, 
together with a fuller version of the little 
altercation It exhibits Johnson in a 
charming light 

*<1 shall never forget with what re- 
gret he B^kc of the rude reply he 
made to Dr Barnard, on his saying 
that men never improved after the 
■ge of fbity-hve ' That a not true. 
Sir,’ said Johnson * You, who perhaps 
are forty-eight, may still improve if vou 
will try I wish you would set about it , 
and I am afraia,' he added, * there u 
great room for it , ' a^ this was said in 
rather a large party of ladies and gentle- 
men at dinner soon after tbe ladies 
withdrew from the table, Dr Johnson 
followed them, and sitting down by the 
of the house, he said, * 1 am very 
sorry for having spoken so rudely to the 
dean ' * You very well may, Sir ' * Yes,* 
he said, ' it was nighly improper to speak 
m that atyle to a minister of the Gospel, 
and 1 am the more hurt on reflecting 
with what mild digmty he received it^ 
When the Dean came up into the draw- 
Isg-room, Dr Johnson immediately rose 
from his seat, and made him sit on tbe 
aefa him, and with such a bescecfamg 


look for pardon, and with such fond ges- 
tures — hierall) smoothing down his arms 
and bis knees — tokens of pemtence, 
which were so graciously received by the 
Dean as to make Dr Johnson very hsppy^ 
and not a bttle addea to the esteem and 
respect he had previously entertained for 
hu character 

"Tbe next monung the Dean called 
on Sir Joshua Reynolds with the foUow- 
ug verses — 

** * I lately ihougbt no mao alive 
Could e er improve past rorty-five» 
And ventured to assert it 
The observation was not new, 

But seemed to me so just and true 
That none could controvert it 

" * " No, Sir,’’ says Johnson, “ 'tis not 

so. 

Td your mistake, and I can show 
An instance if yon doubt iL 
You, who perhaps are forty eight, 
May still improve, — ’tis not too 
late — 

I wish yon’d set about it ’* 

•• « EnconriMd thus to mend my £inlt9» 
I turned nis counsel m my thoughts 
Which wsF 1 could apply it , 
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fully, but from being otherwise occupied. Always, Sir, set a 
high value on spontaneous kindness. He, whose inclination 
prompts him to cultivate your friendship of his own accord, will 
love you more than one whom you have been at pains to attach 
to you." 

Johnson told me, that he was once much pleased to find that 
a carpenter, who lived near him, was very ready to shew him 
some things in his business which he wished to see ** It was 
paying (said he) respect to literature *' 

1 asked him if he was not dissatisfied with having so small 
a share of wealth, and none of those distinctions in the state 
which are the objects of ambition He had only a pension of 
three hundred a year Why was he not in such circumstances 
as to keep his coach ? Why had he not some considerable 
office? Johnson *'Sir, I have never complained of the world, 
nor do 1 think that 1 have reason to complain It is rather 
zo be wondered at that 1 have so much My pension is more 
out of the usual course of things than any instance that 1 have 
known. Here, Sir, was a man avowedly no friend to the 
Government at the time, gets a pension without asking for it, 
1 never courted the great , they sent for me : but I think they 

Cor et Ad^Lme ao After read *' who/* and for mad 

«got" 


* * Thv ut of pleasing teach nie, Gamck, 
Thou who reverest odes Pindanck 
A second time read o'er , 

Oh ' could we read thee backwards 
too, 

Past thirty years thou shouidst re- 
view, 

And cbann us thirty more 
** * If I have thoughts and can’t express 
’em, 

Gibbon shall teach me how to dress 'em 
In terms select and terse , 

Jones teach me modes^ and Greek , 
Smith, how to think , Burke, how to 
speik , 

And Beauclerk to converse 
** * Let Johnson teach me how to place 
In fairest light each borrow’d grace, 
From him I'll learn to write 
Com his free and easy style, 
Andliom the roughness of bis file 
Grow, like himself, polite ' ” 

Mr Boswell’s version of the last line 
bat one of the last stanza is probably the 
nght one, as ** from " had bm usea two 
lines before 


VOL. ir 


Gemus 1 knew was past my reach, 
For who can learn what none can 
teach ? 

And wit — I could not buy it 

* Then come, my fnenda, and tiy your 
skiU , 

You may improve me if you will, 

(My books are at a distance) , 
With you m live and learn, and 
then 

Instead of books I shall read men , 
So lend me your assistance 

** * Dear knight of Plympton, teach me 
how 

To suffer, with undonded brow 
And smile serene as thine, 

The jest uncouth and troth severe. 
Like thee to turn my deafest ear, 

And calmly dnnk my wme 

** * Thou say’st not only skill is gain’d. 
But geniui, too, maybe attam’d. 

By studious mvitation , 

Thy temper mild, thy genius fine, 
in study till I make them mine 
By constant meditation 


31 
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now give me up They are satisfied. They have seen enough oi 
me." Upon my observing that I couid not believe this, for they 
must certainly be highly pleased by his conversation , conscious 
of his own Buperionty, he answered, “No, Sir, great Lords and 
great Ladies don't love to have their mouths stopped " This 
was very expressive of the effect which the force of his under- 
standing and brilliancy of his fancy could not but produce; and, 
to be sure, they must have found themselves strangely diminished 
in his company When I warmly declared how happy I was at 
all times to hear him , — “ Yes, Sir (said he) But if you were 
Lord Chancellor, it would not be so you would then consider 
your own dignity." 

There was much truth and knowledge of human nature in 
this remark. But certainly one should think, that m whatever 
elevated state of life a man who knev the value of the con- 
versation of Johnson might be placed, though he might prudently 
avoid a situation in which he might appear lessened by com- 
parison , yet he would frequently gratify himself in private with 
the participation of the nch intellectual entertainment which 
Johnson could furnish Strange, however, it is, to consider how 
few of the great sought his society , so that if one were dis- 
posed to take occasion for satire on that account, very con- 
spicuous objects present themselves His noble friend, Lord 
Elibank, well observed, that if a great man procured an interview 
with Johnson, and did not wish to see him more, it shewed 
a mere idle curiosity, and a wretched want of relish for extra- 
ordinary powers of mind Mrs. Thrale justly and wittily ac- 
counted for such conduct by saying, that Johnson’s conversation 
was by much too strong for a person accustomed to obsequious- 
ness and flattery , it was mustard in a young child's mouth I 

One day, when I told him that I was a zealous Tory,’ but 
not enough “ according to knowledge," and should be obliged to 
him for “a reason," he was so candid, and expressed himself 
so well, that I begged of him to repeat what he had said, and 
1 wrote down as follows 

Of Tory and Whig. 

“ A wise Tory and a wise Whig, I believe, will agree Their 
principles are the same, though their modes of thinking are 

' “ I eui dnnk, I can laagh, I can do me no haim lly mmd u made up 
converge m perfect good humour with My pnnciplee are Med But I would 
Whiiis, uilh Republicans, with Dis- vote with Tones and pray with a Dean 
lenters wiih Independents, with and Chapter " — Lttter to the People of 

uith Moravians, with Jews They can Scotland 
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diflerent. A high Tory makes Government unintelligible : it is 
lost in the clouds. A violent Whig makes it impracticable ■ he 
IS for allowing so much liberty to every man, that there is not 
power enough to govern any man. The prejudice of the Tory 
IS for establishment the prejudice of the Whig is for innovation. 
A Tory does not wish to give more real power to Government , 
but that Government should have more reverence. Then they 
differ as to the Church. The Tory is not for giving more legal 
power to the Clergy, but wishes they should have a considerable 
influence, founded on the opinion of mankind . the Whig is for 
limiting and watching them with a narrow jealousy." 

On Saturday, June 2, I set out for Scotland, and had engaged, 
as I sometimes did, to pay a visit, in my way, at Southill, in 
Bedfordshire, at the hospitable mansion of ’Squire Dilly, the 
elder brother of my worthy friends the booksellers in the Poultry. 
Dr Johnson agreed to be of the party this year, with Mr Charles 
Dilly and me, and to go and see Lord Bute's seat at Luton 
Hoe He talked little to us in the carnage, being chiefly occu> 
pied in reading Dr Watson's second volume of “ Chemical 
Essays," which he liked very well, and his own " Prince of Abys- 
sinia," on which be seemed to be intensely flxed , having told 
us, that he had not looked at it since it was first published. I 
happened to take it out of my pocket to-day, and he seized upon 
It with avidity. He pointed out to me the following remarkable 
passage . " By what means (said the Prince) are the Europeans 
thus powerful , or why, since they can so easily visit Asia and 
Africa for trade or conquest, cannot the Asiaticks and Africans 
invade their coasts, plant colonies in their ports, and give laws 

Cor et Ad — After line I r, road — 

“TO MR PERKIirS 

“ Sir, — However often I have seen you, I have hitherto for|;otten the note, but 1 
have now sent it with my good wishes for the prosperity of you and your paitncr,* 
of whom, from onr short conversation, I could not judge otherwise than laiuur- 
ably, 

•* I am. Sir, 

** Your most humble servant, 

"Junea, 1781" "Sam Johnson 

■ Mr Barclay, a descendant of Robert Barclay, of Ury, the celebrated apologist 
of the people ^led Quakers, and remarkable for maintaining the pnnciples of hia 
venerable progemtor, with as much of the elegance of modem mannen as 15 consistent 
with primitive simplicity 

Cor et Ad — Lme 19 On “ Watson's “ pnt the following note — “ Non Bishop 
of Llandaff, one of the poorest Bishopnrks m this Kingdom His Lordship has 
wntlen with much zeal to shew the propnely of equalising the revennes of Bishops 
He has informed us that he has burnt u his ChemiLal papers The fnends of our 
excellent consUtution, now assailed on every side by innovators and levellers, would 
have less regretted the suppression of some of his Lordship's other wntings ” 

31—2 
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to their natural pnnces ? The eame wind that cames them back 
would bring ub hither ’’ — “ They are more powerful, Sir, than we, 
(answered Imlac,) because they are wiser. Knowledge will always 
predominate over ignorance, as man governs the other animals. 
But why their knowledge is more than ours, I know not what 
reason can be given, but the unsearchable will of the Supreme 
Being" He said, "This, Sir, no man can explain otherwise." 

We stopped at Welwyn, where I wished much to see, in com- 
pany with Dr. Johnson, the residence of the authour of " Night 
Thoughts," which was then possessed by his son, Mr. Young. 
Here some address was requisite, for I was not acquainted with 
Mr Young, and had I proposed to Dr Johnson that we should 
send to him, he would have checked my wish, and perhaps 
been offended I therefore concerted with Mr Dilly, that I 
should steal away from Dr Johnson and him, and try what re- 
ception I could procure from Mr. Young , if unfavourable nothing 
was to be said , but if agreeable I should return and notify it to 
them. 1 hastened to Mr Young's, found he was at home, sent 
in word that a gentleman desired to wait upon him, and was shewn 
into a parlour, where he and a young lady, his daughter, were 
sitting. He appeared to be a plain, civil, country gentleman ; 
and when I begged pardon for presuming to trouble him, but 
said I wished much to see his place, if he would give me leave , 
he behaved veiy courteously, and answered, " By all means. Sir, 
we are just going to drink tea ; will you sit down 7 ’’ I thanked 
him, but said, that Dr. Johnson had come with me from London, 
and I must return to the inn and dnnk tea with him ; that my 
name was Boswell, 1 had travelled with him in the Hebrides 
" Sir (said he) I should think it a great honour to see Dr. John- 
son here Will you allow me to send for him 7 ’’ Availing my- 
self of this opening, I said that " 1 would go myself and bring 
him, when he had drunk tea, he knew nothing of my calling 
here ” Having been thus successful, I hastened back to the inn, 
and informed Dr. Johnson that *' Mr Young, son of Dr Young, 
the authour of ' Night Thoughts,' whom I had just left, desired 
to have the honour of seeing him at the house where his father 
lived." Dr. Johnson luckily made no inquiry how this invitation 
had ansen, but agreed to go, and when we entered Mr, Young’s 
parlour, he addressed him with a very polite bow, " Sir, I had a curio- 
sity to come and see this place. I had the honour to know that great 
man, your father." We went into the garden, where we found 


Ctr. ttAd, -Line a. Ar "hitlier" md " thither 
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a gravel walk, on each side of which was a row of trees, planted 
by Dr Young, which formed a handsome Gothick arch, Dr John- 
son called It a fine grove. I beheld it with reverence. 

We sat some time in the summer-house, on the outside wall of 
which was inscribed, “Ambulantes tn horto audtebant vocetn Dei." 
And in reference to a brook by which it is situated, “ Vivendi recti 
■qui prorogat horam, &c." I said to Mr. Young, that I had been 
told hiB father was cheerful. “ Sir, (said he,) he was too well-bred 
a man not to be cheerful in company , but he was gloomy when 
alone. He never was cheerful after my mother’s death, and he had 
met with many disappointments ” Dr. Johnson observed to me 
afterwards, “ That this was no favourable account of Dr. Young ; 
for It is not becoming in a man to have so little acquiescence in the 
ways of Providence, as to he gloomy because he has not obtained as 
much preferment as he expected , nor to continue gloomy for the 
loss of his wife. Gnef has its time." The last part of this censure 
was theoretically made. Practically, we know that gnef for the loss 
of a wife may be continued very long, in proportion as affection has 
been sincere No man knew this better than Dr. Johnson. 

We went into the church, and looked at the monument erected by 
Mr. Young, to his father. Mr. Young mentioned an anecdote, that 
his father had received several thousand pounds of subscnption- 
money for his " Universal Passion," but had lost it in the South- 
Sea. Dr Johnson thought this must be a mistake ; for he had 
never seen a subscription-book. 

Upon the road we talked of the uncertainty of profit with which 
authours and booksellers engage in the publication of literary works. 
Johnson " My judgement I have found is no certain rule as to the 
sale of a book.” Boswell. ** Pray, Sir, have you been much 
plagued with authours sending you their works to revise ? " John- 
son. "No, Sir, I have been thought a sour surly fellow." Bos- 
well. “Very lucky for you, Sir — in that respect." I must however 
observe, that notwithstanding what he now said, which he no doubt 
imagined at the time to be the fact, there was, perhaps, no man who 
more frequently yielded to the solicitations even of very obscure 
authours, to read their manuscnpts, or more liberally assisted them 
with advice and correction. 

He found himself very happy at Mr Dilly's, where there is always 
abundance of excellent fare and hearty welcome. 

On Sunday, June 3, we all went to Southill church, which is very 
near to Mr. Dilly’s house. It being the first Sunday of the month, 
the holy sacrament was administered, and I staid to partake of it. 
When I came afterwards into Dr. Johnson’s room, he said, “You 
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did right to stay and receive the communion , I had not thought of 
It.” This seemed to imply that he did not choose to approach the 
altar without a previous preparation, aa to which good men enter- 
tain different opinions, some holding that it is irreverent to partake 
of that ordinance without considerable premeditation ; others, that 
whoever is a sincere Christian, and in a proper frame to discharge 
any other ritual duty of our religion, may, without scruple, discharge 
this most solemn one A middle notion I believe to be the just one, 
which IS, that communicants need not think a long train of prepara- 
tory forms indispensibly necessary , but neither should they rashly 
and lightly venture upon so aweful and mystenous an institution. 
Christians must judge each for himself, what degree of retirement 
and self-examination is necessary upon each occasion. 

Being in a frame, which, I hope for the felicity of human nature, 
many experience — in fine weather — at the country-house of a friend 
— consoled and elevated by pious exercises — I expressed myself with 
an unrestrained fervour to my “ Guide, Philosopher, and Fnend , ” 
'■ My dear Sir, 1 would fain be a good man , and I am very good 
now I fear God, and honour the King, I wish to do no ill, and to 
be benevolent to all mankind.” He looked at me with a benignant 
indulgence, but took occasion to give me able and salutary caution. 
” Do not. Sir, accustom yourself to trust to impressions There is a 
middle state of mind between conviction and hypocrisy, of which 
many are conscious. By trusting to impressions, a man may 
gradually come to yield to them, and at length be subject to them, 
so as not to be a free agent, or what is the same thing in effect, to 
suppose that he is not a free agent A man who is in that state, 
should not be suffered to live ; if he declares he cannot help acting 
in a particular way, but is irresistibly impelled, there can be no 
confidence in him, no more than in a tyger. But, Sir, no man 
believes himself to be impelled irresistibly , we know that he who 
says he believes it, lies Favourable impressions at particular 
moments, as to the state of our souls, may be deceitful and danger- 
ous. In general no man can be sure of his acceptance with God ; 
some, indeed, may have had it revealed to them. St. Paul, who 
wrought miracles, may have had a miracle wrought on himself, and 
may have obtained supernatural assurance of pardon, and mercy, 
and beatitude , yet St. Paul, though he expresses strong hope, also 
expresses fear, lest having preached to others, he himself should be 
a cast-away." 

The opinion of a learned Bishop of our acquaintance, as to there 
heing merit in religious faith, being mentioned Johnson. “ Whv, 
yes. Sir, the most licentious man, weie hell open before him, would 
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not take the most beautiful strumpet to his arms. We must, as the 
Apostle says, live by faith, not by sight.” 

I talked to him of original sin,* in consequence of the fall of man, 
and of the atonement made by our Saviour. After some conver- 
sation, which he desired me to remember, he at my request dictated 
to me as follows . 

" With respect to original sin, the inquiry is not necessary , for 
whatever is the cause of human corruption, men are evidently and 
confessedly corrupt, that all the laws of heaven and earth are in- 
sufficient to restrain them from crimes 

” Whatever difficulty there may be in the conception of vicarious 
punishments, it is an opinion which has had possession of mankind 
in all ages There is no nation that has not used the practice of 
sacrifices Whoever, therefore, denies the propriety of vicarious 
punishments, holds an opinion which the sentiments and practice of 
mankind have contradicted, from the beginning of the world The 
great sacrifice for the sins of mankind was offered at the death of 
the Messiah, who is called in scripture, ' The Lamb of God, that 
taketh away the sms of the world ’ To judge of the reasonableness 
of the scheme of redemption, it must be considered as necessary to 
the government of the universe, that God should make known his 
perpetual and irreconcileable detestation of moral evil. He might 
indeed punish, and punish only the offenders . but as the end of 
punishment is not revenge of crimes, but propagation of virtue, it 
was more becoming the divine clemency to find another manner of 
proceeding, less destructive to man, and at least equally powerful to 
promote goodness The end of punishment is to reclaim and 
warn That punishment will both reclaim and warn, which shews 
evidently such abhorrence of sin in God, as may deter us from it, or 
strike us with dread of vengeance when we have committed it. 
This IS effected by vicarious punishment. Nothing could more 
testify the opposition between the nature of God and moral evil, or 
more amply display his justice, to men and angels, to all orders and 
successions of beings, than that it was necessary for the highest 
and purest nature, even for Divinity itself, to pacify the demands of 

• Dr Ogden, m hiB second Bermon “On the Articles of the Chnstian Faith,” with 
admirable acuteness thus addresses the opposers of that doctrine, which accounts for 
the confusion, sin, and misery, which we find m this life " It would he severe in 
G^d, you think, to degrade us to such a sad state as this, for the offence of our first 
parents , hut you can allow him to place us m it, without any mdncement Are our 
calamities lessened for not bemg ascnbed to Adra ? If your condition be unhappy, 
IS It not still unhappy, whatever was the occasion ? With the aggravation of this 
reflection, that if it was as good as it was at fiist designed, there seems to be some- 
what the less reason to look for its amendment " 
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vengeance, by a painful death ; of which the natural effect would be, 
that when justice is appeased, there is a proper place for the exercise 
of mercy ; and that such propitiation shall supply, in some degree, 
the imperfections of our obedience, and the inefiicacy of our repent- 
ance For, obedience and repentance, such as we can perform, are 
still necessary. Our Saviour has told us, that he did not come to 
destroy the law, but to fulfil : to fulfil the typical law, by the pei^ 
formance of what those types had foreshewn ; and the moral law, by 
precepts of greater purity and higher exaltation ” 

[Here he said, “ God bless you with it.” I acknowledged myself 
much obliged to him , but I begged that he would go on as to the 
propitiation being the chief object of our most holy faith. He then 
dictated this one other paragraph ] 

” The peculiar doctrine of Chnstianity is, that of an universal 
sacrifice, and perpetual propitiation. Other prophets only pro- 
claimed the will and the threatenings of God. Christ satisfied 
his justice ” 

The Reverend Mr. Palmer, Fellow of Queen’s-College, Cam- 
bridge, dined with us. He expressed a wish that a better provision 
were made for pansh-clerks. Johnson “ Yes, Sir , a parish-clerk 
should be a man who is able to make a will, or write a letter for any 
body in the parish ” 

I mentioned Lord Monboddo's notion that the ancient Egyptians, 
with all their learning, and all their arts, were not only black, but 
woolly-haired. Mr. Palmer asked how did it appear upon examin- 
ing the mummies ? Dr. Johnson approved of this test 

Although upon most occasions I never heard a more strenuous 
advocate for the advantages of wealth, than Dr. Johnson , he this 
day, I know not from what caprice, took'the other side. '* I have 
not observed (said he) that men of very large fortunes enjoy any 


Third Edthm, note on line i8 — This unfortunate person, whose full namo 
was Thomas Fyache Palmer, afterwards went to Dundee, m Scotland, where he 
officiated as minister to a congregation of the sect who call Ihemselves Ohttanam, 
from a notion that they distinctively worahip one God, because they dan the mys- 
tenons doctnne of the Trinitv. They do not advert that the great body of the 
Chnstian Church m maintainmg that mystery, maintain also the Unity of the God- 
head the “Tsinttv m Unity I — three persons and one God” Church 
humbly adores the DiviNrrv as evhibited in the holy Scnptnres The Unitanan 
sect vunly presumes to comprehend and define the ALinoHTV Mr Palmer having 
heated his mind with pohticol speculabons, became so much dissatisfied with our 
excdlent Consbtulion, as to compose, pubhsh, and circulate wntmgs, which were 
found to be so seditions and dangmus, that upon bemg found guilty by a Jury, the 
Court of Justioaiy in Scotland sentenced him to transportation for fourteen years 
A loud clomonr against this sentence was made by some Members of both Houses of 
PaiUameot , bat both Houses approved of it by a great majonty ; and he was con- 
veyed to the settlement for convicts in New South Wales — IBawM or Malone ) 
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thing extraordinaiy that makes happiness. What has the Duke of 
Bedtord ’ What has the Duke of Devonshire ? The only great 
instance that I have ever known of the enjoyment of wealth was, 
that of Jamaica Dawkins, who going to visit Palmyra, and heanng 
that the way was infested hy robbers, hired a troop of Turkish horse 
to guard him." 

Dr, Gibbons, the Dissenting minister, being mentioned, he said, 

I took to Dr Gibbons,” And addressing himself to Mr. Charles 
Dilly, added, " I shall be glad to see him. Tell him, if he'll call on 
me, and dawdle over a dish of tea in an afternoon, 1 shall take 
It kind." 

The Reverend Mr Smith, Vicar of Southill, a very respectable 
man, with a very agreeable family, sent an invitation to us to drink 
tea 1 remarked Dr. Johnson’s very formal politeness. Though 
always fond of changing the scene, he said, “ We must have Mr. 
Dilly's leave We cannot go from your house, Sir, without your 
permission " We all went, and were well satisfied with our visit. 
I however remember nothing particular, except a nice distinction 
which Dr Johnson made with respect to the power of memory, 
maintaining that forgetfulness was a man’s own fault. “To re- 
member and to recollect (said he) are different things. A man has 
not the power to recollect what is not in his mind , but when a 
thing IS in his mind he may remember it.” The remark was occa- 
sioned by my leaning back on a chair, which a little before I had 
perceived to be broken, and pleading forgetfulness as an excuse. 
“ Sir, (said he,) its being broken was certainly in your mind.” 

When I observed that a housebreaker was in general very 
timorous. Johnson. “ No wonder. Sir, he is afraid of being shot 
getting tnto a house, or hanged when he has got out of it." 

He told us, that he had in one day wntten six sheets of a transla- 
tion from the French ; * adding, '* I should be glad to see it now I 
wish that I had copies of all the pamphlets written against me, as 
It IS said Pope had. Had I known that I should make so much 
noise in the world, I should have been at pains to collect them. I 
believe there is hardly a day in which there is not something about 
me in the news-papers ” 

On Monday, June 4 , we all went to Luton- Hoe, to see Lord 
Bute’s magnificent seat, for which I had obtained a ticket. As we 
entered the park, I talked in a high style of my old friendship with 
Lord Mountstuart, and said, “ I shall probably be much at this 


' Thu was, no doubt, the tranaletion of sheets were printed off The life, notes. 
Father Paul’s hutoiy, of which just six Ac , were from the French of Coutayer. 
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place." The Sage, aware of human viciasitudes, gently checked 
me : “ Don't you be too sure of that." He made two or three 
peculiar observations , as when shewn the botanical garden, “ la not 
every gaiden a botanical garden ? " When told that there was a 
shrubbery to the extent of several miles ; “ That is making a very 
foolish use of the ground, a little of it is very well." When it was 
proposed that we should walk on the pleasure-ground , “ Don't let 
us fatigue ourselves. Why should we walk there ^ Here's a fine 
tree, let's get to the top of it." But upon the whole, he was very 
much pleased. He said, "This is one of the places I do not regret 
having come to see. It is a very stately place, indeed , in the house 
magnificence is not sacrificed to convenience, nor convenience to 
magnificence. The library is very splendid , the dignity of the 
rooms is very great ; and the quantity of pictures is beyond expec- 
tation, beyond hope." 

It happened without any previous concert, that we visited the 
seat of Lord Bute upon the King's birth day , we dined and drank 
hiB Majesty's health at an inn, in the village of Luton 

In the evening I put him in mind of his promise to favour me 
with a copy of his celebrated Letter to the Earl of Chesterfield,* and 
he was at last pleased to comply with this earnest request, by dictat- 
ing It to me from his memory , for he believed that he himself had 
no copy There was an animated glow in his countenance while he 
thus recalled his high minded indignation 

He laughed heartily at a ludicrous action in the Court of Session, 
in which I was Counsel The Society of Procurators, or Attornies, 
entitled to practice in the infenour Courts at Edinburgh, had ob- 
tained a royal charter, in which they had taken care to have their 
ancient designation of Procurators, changed into that of Solicitors, 
from a notion, as they supposed, that it was more genteel , and this 
new title they displayed by a publick advertisement for a General 
Meeting at their Hall 

It has been said, that the Scottish nation is not distinguished for 
humour , and, indeed, what happened on this occasion may in some 
degree justify the remark for although this society had contrived 
to make themselves a very prominent object for the ridicule of such 
as might stoop to it, the only joke that appeared was the following 
paragraph, sent as a card to the news-paper called " The Caledonian 
Mercury ” 

“A correspondent informs us, that the Worshipful Society of 
Chaldeans, Cadies, or Running Stationers of this city, are resolved, 
in imitation, and encouraged by the singular success of their 
• See page 158 of VoL I 
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brethren, of an equally respectable Society, to apply for a Charter of 
their Privileges, particularly of the sole privilege of procuring, in 
the most extensive sense of the word, exclusive of chairmen, 
porters, penny-post men, and other tnfertour ranks ; their bretheren 
the R — Y — L S— LL — RS, alias P — c — as, before the inferiour Courts 
of this City, always excepted 

“ Should the Worshipful Society be successful, they are farther 
resolved not to be puffed up thereby, but to demean themselves with 
more equanimity and decency than their R-y-l, learned, and very 
modest brethren above mentioned have done, upon their late dignifi- 
cation and exaltation ” 

A majority of the members of the Society prosecuted Mr Robert- 
son, the publisher of the paper, for damages, and the first judge- 
ment of the whole Court very wisely dismissed the action, Solventur 
rtsu tabuliF, tu missus abtbis But a new trial or review was 
granted upon a petition, according to the forms in Scotland This 
petition I was engaged to answer, and Dr. Johnson, with great 
alacrity furnished to-night what follows 

"All injury is either of the person, the fortune, or the fame. 
Now, it IS a certain thing, it is proverbially known, that a jest breaks 
no bones They never have gamed half-a-crown less in the whole 
profession since this mischievous paragraph has appeared and, as 
to their reputation. What is their reputation but an instrument of 
getting money 7 If, therefore, they have lost no money, the ques- 
tion upon reputation may be answered by a very old position, De 
minimis non curat Prator. 

" Whether there was, or was not, an animus injuriandi, is not 
worth inquiring, if no injuna can be proved. But the truth is, 
there was no animus tnjuriandt It was only an animus imtandi,' 
which, happening to be exercised upon a genus irritable, produced 
unexpected violence of resentment. Their irritability arose only 
from an opinion of their own importance, and their delight in their 
new exaltation. What might have been borne by a Procurator 
could not be borne by a Solicitor. Your Lordships well know, that 
honores mutant mores. Titles and dignities play strongly upon the 
fancy. As a mad-man is apt to think himself grown suddenly great , 
BO he that grows suddenly great is apt to borrow a little from the 
mad-man. To co-o]>erate with their resentment would be to promote 
their phrenzy , nor is it possible to guess to what they might pro- 
ceed, if to the new title of Solicitor, should be added the elation of 
victory and tnumph 

■ Mr RobertsoD altered this word to jecandt, he having found m Blockilone that 
to imlate u actionable. 
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“ We consider your Lordships ss the protectors of our nghts, and 
the guardians of our virtues, but believe it not included in your 
high office, that you should flatter our vices, or solace our vanity : 
and, as vanity only dictates this prosecution, it is humbly hoped 
your Lordships will dismiss it. 

“If every attempt, however light or ludicrous, to lessen another’s 
reputation, is to be punished by a judicial sentence, what punish' 
fflent can be sufficiently severe for him who attempts to diminish 
the reputation of the Supreme Court of Justice, by reclaiming upon 
a cause already determined, without any change in the state of the 
-question? Does it not imply hopes that the Judges will change 
their opinion ? Is not uncertainty and inconstancy in the highest 
degree disreputable to a Court ? Does it not suppose, that the 
former judgement was temeranous or negligent ? Does it not 
lessen the confidence of the publick? Will it not be said, that jus 
est aut tncognttum, aut vagum ? and will not the consequence be 
drawn, tntsera est servttus t Will not the rules of action be obscure ? 
Will not he who knows himself wrong to-day, hope that the Courts 
of Justice will think him right to-morrow ? Surely, my Lords, these 
are attempts of dangerous tendency, which the Solicitors, as men 
versed in the law, should have foreseen and avoided. It was natural 
for an ignorant printer to appeal from the Lord Ordinary ; but from 
lawyers, the descendents of lawyers, who have practised for three 
hundred years, and have now raised themselves to a higher denomi- 
nation, It might be expected, that they should know the reverence 
due to a judicial determination , and, having been once dismissed, 
should sit down in silence." 

I am ashamed to mention, that the Court, by a plurality of voices, 
without having a single additional circumstance before them, re- 
versed their own judgement, made a senous matter of this dull and 
foolish joke, and adjudged Mr Robertson to pay to the Society five 
pounds (sterling money) and costs of suit. The decision will seem 
strange to English lawyers. 

On Tuesday, June 5 , Johnson was to return to London. He was 
very pleasant at breakfast ; 1 mentioned a friend of mine having 
resolved never to marry a pretty woman. Johnson. '■ Sir, it is s 
very foolish resolution to resolve not to many a pretty woman 
Beauty is of itself veiy estimable No, Sir, 1 would prefer a pretty 
woman, unless there are objections to her. A pretty woman may 
be foolish ; a pretty woman may be wicked ; a pretty woman may 
not like me. But there is no such danger in marrying a pretty 
woman as is apprehended , she will not be persecuted if she does 
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not invite persecution. A pretty woman, if she has a mind to be 
wicked, can find a readier way than another , and that is all " 

I accompanied him in Mr. Dilly'a chaise to Shefibrd, where talk- 
ing of Lord Bute's never going to Scotland, he said, " As an Eng- 
lishman, I should wish all the Scotch gentlemen to be educated in 
England ; Scotland would become a province , they would spend all 
their rents in England.” This is a subject of much consequence, 
and much delicacy The advantage of an English education is un- 
questionably very great to Scotch gentlemen of talents and ambi- 
tion , and regular visits, and I should think other means, might be 
effectually used to prevent them from being totally estranged from 
their native country, any more than a Cumberland or Northumber- 
land gentleman, who has been educated in the South of England. 
I own, indeed, that it is no small misfortune for Scotch gentlemen,, 
who have neither talents nor ambition, to be educated in England, 
where they may be perhaps distinguished only by a nick-name, 
lavish their fortune in giving expensive entertainments to those who 
laugh at them, and saunter about as mere idle insignificant hangers 
on even upon the foolish great , when if they had been judiciously 
brought up at home, they might have been comfortable and credit- 
able members of society. 

At Shefford, I had another affectionate parting from my revered 
friend, who was taken up by the Bedford coach, and carried to the 
metropolis.' I went with Messieurs Dilly, to see some friends at 
Bedford , dined with the officers of the militia of the county, and 
next day proceeded on my journey. 

To Bennet Langton, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, — How welcome your account of yourself and your 
invitation to your new house was to me, I need not tell you, who 
consider our friendship not only as formed by choice, but as matured 
by time. We have been now long enough acquainted to have many 
images in common , and, therefore, to have a source of conversa- 
tion which neither the learning nor the wit of a new companion can 
supply. 

" My Lives are now published ; and if you will tell me whither I 
shall send them that they may come to you, 1 will take care that 
you shall not be without them. 

Cor, et Ad — Line lo After "vuits " rnd " to Scotland ” DcU " I shonld 
think,” and rtad “perhaps " 

' Thu was one of the last of the The sage's health now began to fad, and 
ideasant jaimts that Johnson and hu hu adments took away all relish for such, 
uithfhl mend were to enjoy togethe agreeable junkettings. 
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You will, perhaps, be glad to hear,' that Mrs Thrale is disin- 
cumbred of her brewhouse » and that it seemed to the purchaser so 
far from an evil, that he was content to give for it an hundred and 
thirty hve thousand pounds. Is the nation ruined ? 

“ Please to make my respectful compliments to Lady Rothes, and 
keep me in the memory of all the little dear family, particularly 
pretty Mrs Jane. I am. Sir, 

** Your affectionate humble servant, 

“ 3am. Johnson. 

“Bolt court, June i6, 1781 ** 

To Thomas Astle, Esq . 

“ Sir, — I am ashamed that you have been forced to call so often 
for your books, but it has been by no fault on either side. They 
have never been out of my hands, nor have I ever been at home 


Cor it Ad —After the letter to Mr Langton Johnson’i chanty to the 

poor was uniform and extensive, both from inclination and pnnciple He not 
only bestowed liberally out of his own purse, but what is more difficult as well as 
rare, would beg from othen, when he had proper objects in view This he did judi- 
ciously as well as humanely Mr Philip Metcalfe tells me, that when he has asked 
him for some money for persons in distress, and Mr Metcalfe has offered what John- 
son thought too much, he insisted on taking less, saying, * Ko, no, Sir , we must not 
pam^ them ' 

** I am indebted to Mr Malone, one of Sir Joshua Reynolds s executors, for the 
following note, which was found among his papers after his death, and which, we 
may presume, his unaffected modesty prevented him from communicating to me with 
the other letters from Dr Johnson with which be was pleased to furnish me How- 
ever slight in itself, as it honour to that illustnous pamter, and most amiable 
nun, 1 am happy to mtroduce it — 

* TO SIX JOSHUA REYNOLDS 

“Dear Sir — It was not before yesterday that 1 received your splendid benefac- 
ti m To a hand so liberal m distributing, I hope nobody will envy the power of 
acquiring 1 am, dear Sir, 

“Your oblignl and most humble servant, 

“Sam Johnson. 

“June 23, 1781 


’ “ I suppose he was neither glad nor 
Sfiiry/' writes Mrs Piorzi in the margin 
of her copy In her autobiography 
says, “ Will It surprise you now to hear 
that, among all my fellow executors, none 
bnt Johnson opposed selhng the concern? 
Cator, a nch timber merchant, was afraid 
of implicating his own credit os a com- 
mercial man Crutchley hated Perkins, 
and hved upon the verge of a quarrel 
with him every day white they acted 
together Smith cursed the whue bus- 
ness, and wondered what his relation, 
Mr Thrale, could mean by leavmg him 
200/ he said, and such a burden on his 
back to bear for it. All were well pleased 


to find themselves setured, and the brew- 
house deconrty, though not very advan- 
tageously disposed of, except dear Doctor 
Johnson, who found some odd delight m 
signing drafts for hundreds and for thou- 
sands, to him a new, and as it appeared 
delightful, occupation When aU was 
nearly over, however, 1 cored his honest 
heart of its incipient passion for trade, 
by lettmg him mto some, and only some, 
Of its mysteries The plant, as it u 
called, was sold, and I gave God thanks 
upon Whit Sunday, 1781, for sparing me 
farther perplexity, thou^ at Uie cost oi 
a good house,*’ &c. 
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without seeing you ; for to see a man so skilful in the antiquities of 
my country, is an opportunity of improvement not willingly to be 
missed 

“ Your notes on Alfred * appear to me very judicious and accurate, 
but they are too few. Many things familiar to you are unknown to 
me, and to most others , and you must not think too favourably of 
your readers by supposing them knowing, you will leave them 
Ignorant, Measure of land, and value of money, it is of great im- 
portance to state with care Had the Saxons any gold coin P 

" I have much curiosity after the manners and transactions of the 
middle ages, but have wanted either diligence or opportunity in 
both You, Sir, have great opportunities, and I wish you both 
diligence and success 

“ I am, Sir, &c 

“ Sam Johnson 

'•July 17, 1781 ■' 

The following curious anecdote 1 insert in Dr Burney’s own 
words '• Dr Burney related to Dr Johnson the partiality which 
his writings had excited in a friend of Dr. Burney’s, the late Mr 
Bewley, weH known in Norfolk by the name of the Philosopher of 
Masstngham , who, from the Ramblers and plan of his Dictionary, 
and long before the authour’s fame was established by the Dic- 
tionary itself, or any other work, had conceived such a reverence 
for him, that he urgently begged Dr. Burney to give him the cover 
of the first letter he had received from him, as a relick of so 
estimable a writer. This was in 1755 In 1760, when Dr Burney 
visited Dr Johnson at the Temple in London, where he had then 
Chambers, he happened to arrive there before he was up ; and 
being shewn into the room where he was to breakfast, finding him- 
self alone, he examined the contents of the apartment, to try 
whether he could undiscovered steal any thing to send to his friend 
Bewley, as another relick of the admirable Dr. Johnson. But find- 
ing nothing better to his purpose, he cut some bristles off his 
hearth-broom, and inclosed them in a letter to his country en- 
thusiast, who received them with due reverence The Doctor was 
BO sensible of the honour done him by a man of genius and science, 
to whom he was an utter stranger, that he said to Dr Burney, ‘ Sir, 
there is no man possessed of the smallest portion of modesty, but 
must be flattered with the admiration of such a man I'll give him 

•The WiU of King Alfred, allnded to m this letter, is now pnnCmg from the 
onginal Saxon, m the hbraiy of Mr Astle, at the expeiice of the University of 
Oxford It is not to be sold, but is to be distnbuted m presents 

Cor et Ad — Line 1 1 For " in " read •• or " 
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a set of Riy Lives if he will do me the honour to accept of them.* 
In this he kept his word ; and Dr. Burney had not only the pleasure 
of gratifying his friend with a present more worthy of his acceptance 
than the segment from the hearth-broom, but soon after of intro- 
ducing him to Dr Johnson himself in Bolt-court, with whom he 
had the satisfaction of conversing a considerable time, not a fort- 
night before his death , which happened in St Martm’s-street, 
during his visit to Dr Burney, in the house where the great Sir 
Isaac Newton had lived and died before. 

In one of his little memorandum-books is the following minute : 

“ August g, 3 p.m. setat 72, in the summer-house at Streatham. 

“ After innumerable resolutions formed and neglected, I have 
retired hither, to plant a life of greater diligence, in hope that I 
may yet be useful, and be daily better prepared to appear before 
my Creator and my Judge, from whose infinite mercy I humbly call 
for assistance and support. 

“ My purpose is, 

“ To pass eight hours every day in some serious employment. 

“ Having prayed, I purpose to employ the next six weeks upon 
the Italian language, for my settled study.” 

How venerably pious does he appear in these moments of solitude^ 
and how spirited are his resolutions for the improvement of his 
mind, even in elegant literature at a very advanced period of life, 
and when afflicted with many complaints. 

In autumn he went to Oxford, Birmingham, Lichfield, and Ash- 
bourne, for which veiy good reasons might be given, in the con- 
jectural yet positive manner of wnters, who are proud to account 
for every event which they relate He himself however says, “ The 
motives of my journey I hardly know ; I omitted it last year, and 
am not willing to miss it again.”* But some good considerations 
arise, amongst which is the kindly recollection of Mr Hector, 
surgeon, at Birmingham. *' Hector is likewise an old friend, the 
only companion of my childhood that passed through the school 
with me. We have always loved one another , perhaps we may be 
made better by some serious conversation, of which however I have 
no distinct hope.” 

He says too, " At Lichfield, my native place, I hope to shew a 
good example by frequent attendance on publick worship." 

My correspondence with him during the rest of this year was I 
know not why very scanty, and all on my side, I wrote him one 


’ Flayers and Meditations, p 201 
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letter to introduce Mr. Sinclair (now Sir John) the member foi 
Caithness, to his acquaintance , and informed him in another, that 
tny wife had again been affected with alarming symptoms of 
illness. 

In 1782, his complaints increased, and the history of his life 
for this year, is little more than a mournful recital of the variations 
of his illness, in the midst of which, however, it will appear from 
his letters, that the powers of his mind were in no degree impaired 


To James Boswell, Esq 

** Dear Sir, — I sit down to answer your letter on the same day 
in which I received it, and am pleased that my first letter of the 
year is to you. No man ought to be at ease while he knows him- 
self in the wrong , and I have not satisfied myself with my long 
silence. The letter relating to Mr Sinclair, however was, I 
believe, never brought. 

** My health has been tottenng this last year, and I can give no 
very laudable account of my time I am always hoping to do better 
than I have ever hitherto done. 

My journey to Ashbourne and Staffordshire was not pleasant , 
for what enjoyment has a sick man visiting the sick ? Shall we 
ever have another frolick like our journey to the Hebrides ? 

** I hope that dear Mrs Boswell will surmount her complaints, in 
losing her you would lose your anchor, and be tost, without stability, 
by the waves of life.* I wish both her and you very many years, 
and very happy, 

■ The truth of this h^s been proved b7sad eiq>enence ’ 


‘ Mrs Boswell died in 1789 ** O 

my fnend," wrote her husband m 
July, ''this » affliction indeed’ My 
two bovs and 1 posted from London 
to Aucnioleck, ni^t and day, in sixty- 
four houn and a quarter , but alas ’ our 
haste was all in vain The fatal stroke 
had taken place before we set out It 
was very strange that we had no mtelli- 
gence whatever utoh the road, not even 
m our own paruti, nor till my second 
daughter came running out from the 
house, and announced to us the dismal 
event m a bunt of tean O my Temple, 
what distress! what tender and pamful 
remts ' what nnavailmg, earnest wishes 
to uve but one week, one day, m wbch 
I might again hear her admirable con- 
versatian, and assure her of my fervent 
sttachment, notwithstanding all my irre- 
VOL. II. 


gulariiies It was some relief to me to 
be told, that she had, after I was set out, 
mentioned what 1 think I wrote to yon, 
that she bad pressed me to go up and 
show my zeal for Lord Lonsdale , bnt 
when on my return, before the Canse 
came on, I found that by my going away 
at that unlucky time I hiad not been witn 
her to soothe her last moments, T cned 
bitterly, and upbraided myself for leav- 
ing her, for she would not have left me 
This reflection, my dear fhend, wiX\, I 
fear, pursue me to my grave She had 
sufle^ a great deal from her disease for 
some weeks before her death , but the 
actual scene of dymg itsdf was not 
dreadfuL She contmoed quite sensible 
till a few miDutes before, when she began 
to doze calmly, and expired without si^ 
struggle When I saw her, four days 

32 
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“ For lORia months past I have been so withdrawn from the 
world, that I can send you nothing particular. All your fnends, how- 
ever, are well, and will be glad of your return to London. I am, 
dear Sir, 

“ Yours most affectionately, 

“ Sau. Johnson 

“ Januaiy 5, 1782 " 

At a time when he was less able than he had once been to sustain 
a shock, he was suddenly depnved of Mr. Levett, which he thus 
communicated to Dr. Lawrence :t 

•• Sir, — Our old friend, Mr. Levett, who was last night eminently 
cheerful, died this morning. The man who lay in the same room, 
heanng an uncommon noise, got up and tried to make him speak, 
but without effect. He then called Mr Holder, the apothecary, who 
though when he came he thought him dead, opened a vein, but 
could draw no blood. So has ended the long life of a very uaefiil 
and very blameless man I am. Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam Johnson. 

‘Jan 17, 1782" 

In one of his memorandum-books in my possession, is the follow- 
ing entiy : “ January ao, Sunday. Robert Levett was buried in the 

after, her countenance waa not at all die- pned that I ahould not be able to stay 
6gni^ But »!«« I to see my excellent here, after the sad misfortune, but 1 find 

wife and the mother of my cihldieii, and that 1 chug to it with a melancholy plea- 

that most sensible, lively woman, lymg Bure” The following lament, which is pa- 

cold and pale and Insenaible, was veiy thetic enough, was wntten a few months 

shockmg to me I could not help doubt- later — " O, my fhend I what would I 

Ing It was a deception I could hardly give for one of those yean with my 

bnne myself to agree that the body dearest cousin, fhend, and wlfe^ which 

a^md be removed, for it waa still a con- are past. May 1 not flatter mys^ with 

eolation to me to go and kneel by it, and a dawn of hope that I shall be per- 

talk to my dear, dear Feggie She was mitted to see her again, aye, and to be 

mnch respected by all who knew her, so with her, not to be separated ? What 

that her funeral was remarkably well at- can one think, what can one do m ao 

tended There were nineteen carnages wretched a slate as this ? She nsed on 

followed the heane, and a large body of all occasions to be my comforter, she, 

horsemen and the tenants of all my lands methmks, could now suggest rational 

It IS not customary m Scotland for a hus- thoughts to me — but where is she? O 

band to attend a wife’s funeral , but I my Temple, 1 am miserable " 

resolved, if I possibly could, to do her ‘ Dihgent and imtinng as was Mr 
the last hononrs mysw , and I waa able Boswdl m the collection of facts, it must 
to go through it very decently I not be supposed that all hia materials 

vatMy read the fhneru service over her were ongi^. He is under great obhga- 
eoffin m presence of my sons, and was tions to Sir J Hawkins, fiom whose 
relieved by that ceremoiw a good deal book this letter la takeiL Many other 
On the Sunday after, Mr, &iim dehvereil, letters appeauml m magazines berore the 
almost verbatim, a few sentences rrtuch I " Life " came out, and were adopted 
sent him as a character of her. I Ima- without acknowledgment. 
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church-yard of Bridewell, between one and two in the afternoon. 
He died on Thursday 17, about seven in the morning, by an in- 
stantaneous death He was an old and faithful friend , I have 
known him from about 46 Commendan. May God have mercy on 
him May he have mercy on me '* 

Such was Johnson's affectionate regard for Levett,* that he 
honoured his memory with the following verses : 

" Condemn’d to Hope’s delusive mine, 

As on we toil from day to day. 

By sudden blast or slow decline. 

Our social comforts drop away. 

“ Well try’d through many a varying year. 

See Levett to the grave descend , 

Officious, innocent, sincere. 

Of ev'ry friendless name the friend. 

** Yet still he fills Affection's eye, 

Obscurely wise and coarsely kind ; 

Nor, letter'd arrogance," deny 
The praise to ment unrefin’d. 

" When fainting Nature call’d for aid, 

And hov’nng Death prepar’d the blow, 

His vigorous remedy display’d 
The pow'r of art without the show. 

** In Misery's darkest caverns known. 

His ready help was ever nigh. 

Where hopeless Anguish pours his groan. 

And lonely Want retir’d to die.' 

" No summons mock’d by chill delay. 

No petty gains disdain’d by pride; 

The modest wants of ev’ry day 
The toil of ev'ry day supply’d. 

“ His virtues walk'd their narrow round. 

Nor made a pause nor left a void ; 

And sure th' Eternal Master found 
His single talent well employ’d. 

* See an account of him in “ Gentleman's Magazme,” Feb 1785. 
a In both editunia of Sir John Hawkms'a Life of Dr. Johnson, ■* letter’d 411^ 
runee," is pnnted 

< Jobnion repeated this Ime to me tbns 

“ And Labour steals an hour to die " 

Bu he afterwards .altered u lu the present reading. 


3a — a 
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“ The busy day, the peaceful night, 

Unfelt, uncounted, glided by. 

His frame was firm, his powers were bright. 

Though now his eightieth year was nigh. 

Then, with no throbs of fiery pain. 

No cold gradations of decay. 

Death broke at once the vital chain. 

And freed his soul the nearest way. ’ 

In one of bis registers of this year, there occurs the following 
curious passage. “Jan 20 ' The ministry is dissolved, I prayed 
with Francis, and gave thanks '** It has been the subject of 
discussion, whether there are two distinct particulars mentioned 
here, or that we are to understand the giving of thanks to be 
in consequence of the dissolution of the ministry. In support 
of the last of these conjectures, may be urged his mean opinion 
of that ministry, which has frequently appeared in the course of 
this work , and it is strongly confirmed by what he said on the 
subject to Mr. Seward — “ 1 am glad the ministry is removed. 
Such a bunch of imbecility never disgraced a country If they 
sent a messenger into the City to take up a pnnter, the mes- 
aenger was taken up instead of the printer, and committed by 
the sitting Alderman If they sent one army to the reliei of 
another, the first army was defeated and taken before the second 
arrived. I will not say that what they did was always wrong ; 
but It was always done at a wrong time." 

To Mrs Strahan. 

“ Dear Madam, — Mrs Williams shewed me your kind letter. 
This little habitation is now but a melancholy place, clouded 
with the gloom of disease and death. Of the four inmates, one 
has been suddenly snatched away , two are oppressed by very 
afflictive and dangerous illness , and I tried yesterday to gain 
some relief by a third bleeding, from a disorder which has for 
some time distressed me, and I think myself to-day much 
better 

“ 1 am glad, dear Madam, to hear that you are so far recovered 
as to go to Bath. Let me once more entreat you to stay till 
your health is not only obtained but confirmed. Your fortune 
IB such as that no moderate Oxpence deserves your care , and 

* Prayere and MediUUoiu, p 209 ' 


> A nuftake for Mar, sa 


> Mistake for p. 207, 
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you have a husband who, I believe, does not regard it Stay, 
therefore till you are quite well. I am, for my part, very much 
deserted ; but complaint is useless. I hope God will bless you, 
and I desire you to form the same wish for me. I am, dear 
^adam, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“Feb 4,178a” “Sam Johnson 

To Edmond Malone, Esq. 

“ SiK, — I have for many weeks been so much out of order, 
that I have gone out only in a coach to Mrs. Thrale's, where I 
can use all the freedom that sickness requires > Do not, there- 
fore, take It amiss, that I am not with you and Dr Farmer. 1 
hope hereafter to see you often I am, Sir, 

“ Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam Johnson. 

“ Feb 27, 1782 " 

To the same. 

“ Dear Sir, — I hope 1 grow better, and shall soon be able to 
enjoy the kindness of my friends. 1 think this wild adherence 
to Chatterton more unaccountable than the obstinate defence of 
Ossian, In Ossian there js a national pride, which may be 
forgiven, though it cannot be applauded. In Chatterton there 
IS nothing but the resolution to say ag^in what has once been 
said.’ I am. Sir, 

“Your humble servant, 

“ Mareh 2, 1782 " " Sam JoHNSON. 

These short letters shew the regard which Dr Johnson enter- 
tained for Mr, Malone, who the more he is known is the more 


’ “ The troth u Mr Johoion has some 
occult disorder that Icansotundeiatand, 
Tebb and Bromfield fancy it is watw 
between the heart and fen-cardtum 
He apprehends no danger himself, and 
he knows more of the matter than any 
of them all " — Thntltana 

' Mr Malone thus eaplains the object 
of this letter — “ This note was In 
answer to one which accompanied one 
of the earhest pamphlets on the solqect 
ofChatterton'sforgay, entitled ‘Cursory 
Observations on the Poems attributed to 
Thomas Rowley,’ Sec .. . Danng, 
however, as this toion was, and wild as 
was the adherence to Chatterton, both 
were greatly exceeded in 1795 and the 
Idllowmg year, by a still mote audacious 
uupostuie^ and toe pertinacity of one of 


Its adherents, who has immortalized his 
name by publishing a bulky volume, of 
which the direct and manifest object was, 
to prove the authenticity of certain papers 
attributed to Shakspeare after the fabri- 
cator of the spunons trash had pnblichly 
acknowledged the imposture I ” Malone 
had taken a vigorous part m the Ireland 
controversy, hut his invective is rather 
out of keepmg with the work he is illus- 
trating, as Mr BosweU had favoured the 
“ audacious imposture.” 

“On the amval of Mr Boswell," 
says Ireland, m his "Memoirs,” ■' the 
papers were as usual placed before him, 
when he commenced the examinauon of 
them , and bemg sabsded as to their 
antiquity, as far as the extonal appear- 
ance would attest, he proceeded to ei- 
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highly valued. It is much to be regretted that Johnson was pre- 
vented from sharing the elegant hospitality of that gentleman’s 
table, at which he would in eveiy respect have been fully grati- 
fied Mr. Malone, who has so ably succeeded him as an Editor 
of Shakspeare, has, m his Preface, done great and just honour 
to Johnson’s memory. 


To Mrs. Lucv Postbr, t» Lichfield. 

" Dear Madam, — I went away from Lichfield ill, and have had 
a troublesome time with my breath ; for some weeks I have been 
disordered by a cold, of which I could not get the violence 
abated, till I had been let blood three times. I have not, how- 
ever, been so bad but that 1 could have written, and 1 am sorry 
that I neglected it. 

“ My dwelling is but melancholy, both Williams, and Des- 
moulins, and myself are veiy sickly , Prank is not well , and 
poor Levett died in his bed the other day, by a sudden stroke ; 1 
suppose not one minute passed between health and death ; so 
uncertain are human things 

“Such IS the appearance of the world about me, I hope your 
scenes are more cheerful. But whatever befals us, though it is 
wise to be serious, it is useless and foolish, and perhaps sinful 
to be gloomy. Let us, therefore, keep ourselves as easy as we 
can , though the loss of friends will be felt, and poor Levett 
bad been a faithful adherent for thirty years, 

" Forgive me, my dear love, the omission of wnting ; I 
hope to mend that and my other faults. Let me have your 
prayers. 

“ Make my compliments to Mr. Cobb, and Miss Adey, and 
Mr. Pearson, and the whole company of my friends. 1 am, 
my dear, 

“Your most humble servant, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

'* London, March 2, 1783 ^ 


amine the style of the langoage from 
the fair tnnscnpts, made frnm the dis- 

E iaed handwntmg In t^ research 
r Boiwdl continoed for a consider- 
able length of tune, constantly spe^ng 
in favour of the mternal as well as ex- 
ternal proofs of the validi^ of the MSS 
At length, Sndmg himself rather thirstv, 
he requested a tumbler of warm bnnor 
and water , which having nearly fimshed, 
he then redoubled his praise of the 
MSb , and, at length, nsiug from his 


chair, he made use of the followmg 
opresBion * Well, I shall now die con- 
tented, smce 1 have lived to witncM the 
present day* Mr Boswell then, kneel- 
ing down before the volnme containmg n 
portion of the papers, contlnned *I 
now kiss the mvaluaUe relics of our bard, 
and thanks to God that I have lived to 
see them.’ Havmg kissed the volume 
with eveiT token of reverence, Mr. 
Boswell shortly ailer quitted Mr. Ire* 
land*t house ** 
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To the same. , 

“Dear Madam, — My last was but a dull letter, and I know 
not that this will be much more chearful ; I am however willing 
to wnte, because you are desirous to hear from me, 

“ My disorder has now begun its ninth week, for it is not yet 
over. I was last Thursday blooded for the fourth time, and 
have since found myself much relieved, but I am very tender 
and easily hurt , so that since we parted I have had little com- 
fort, but 1 hope that the spring will recover me , and that in the 
summer I shall see Lichfield again, for 1 will not delay my visit 
another year to the end of autumn. 

" I have, by advertising, found poor Mr Lovett’s brothers in 
Yorkshire, who will take the little that he has left , it is but little, 
yet it will be welcome, for 1 believe they are of very low 
condition. 

“To be sick, and to see nothing but sickness and death, is 
but a gloomy state, but I hope better times, even in this world 
will come, and whatever this world may with-hold or give, we 
shall be happy in a better state. Pray for me, my dear Lucy. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs. Cobb, and Miss Adey, and 
my old fnend, Hetty Bailey, and to all the Lichfield ladies. I 
am, dear Madam, 

“ Yours, afiectionately, 

“ Bolt-conit, Fleet-street, " Sam. JohNSoN. 

“ March 19, 1782 " 

On the day on which this letter was written, he thus feelingly 
mentions his respected fnend and physician. Dr. Lawrence : — 
“ Poor Lawrence has almost lost the sense of heanng , and 1 
have lost the conversacion of a learned, intelligent, and communi- 
cative companion, and a fnend whom long familianty has much 
endeared Lawrence is one of the best men whom I have 
known — ‘ Nostrum omntum mxsera Deus .' " • 

It was Dr. Johnson’s custom when he wrote to Dr. Lawrence 
concerning his own health, to use the Latin language. I have 
been favoured by Miss Lawrence with one of these letters as a 
specimen. 


T Lawrentio, Medteo S. 

“ Novum frtgus, nova tussts, nova sptrandt dtffieultas, novam 
sangutnts missumem suadent, quam tamen te tnconsulto nolttn 

* Prayen and Meditations, p Z07 

Cor ft Ad —Ime 32 /^or"muen"nad"mumn" 
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fi*n. Ad te venire vtx possum, nee est cur ad me venras. Lieer* 
vel non Itcere uno verbo dtcendum est, ccetera mthi et Holdero* 
reltquens. St per te Iteet, tmperatur nuncio Holderum aa me 
deducere 

**Afatts Ca/mdis, ijSl, 

** Postquam tu dtscessens qub me vertam ? " ^ 

To Captain Lanqton," tn Rochester, 

“ Dear Sir, — It is now long since we saw one another, and 
whatever has been the reason neither you have written to me, nor I 
to you To let friendship die away by negligence and silence, is 
certainly not wise. It is voluntarily to throw away one of the 
greatest comforts of this weary pilgrimage, of which when it is, as 
It must be, taken finally away, he that travels on alone, will wonder 
how hiB esteem could be so little Do not forget me , you see that 
I do not forget you. It is pleasing in the silence of solitude to think, 
that there is one at least, however distant, of whose benevolence 
there is little doubt, and whom theie is yet hope of seeing 
again. 

“ Of my hfe, from the time we parted, the history is mournfuL 

* Mi. Holder, Dr Johnson's apothecuy 

‘ Soon after the above letter. Dr Lawrence left London, but not before the palsy 

had made so great a progress aa to render him nnable to write for huDself The 

following are extracts from letters addressed to one of his daughters 

“ You will easily believe with what gladness I read that you had heard once again 
that voice to which we have all so often delighted to attend May you often hear it 
If we had his mind, and his tongue, We could spare the rest. 

“ I am not vigorous, bat much better than when ^ai Dr Lawrence held my pulse 
the last tune Be so kind as to let me know, from one little interval to anothe^ the 
state of his body 1 am pleased that be remembeis me, and hope tlut it never can 
be possible for me to forget him July 22, 1782 ” 

'■ I am much delighted even with the small advances which dear Dr Lawrence 
makes towards recovery If we could have again but his mind, and his tongue m 
hiB mind, and bis nght hand, we should not much lament the rest 1 should not 
despair of helping the swelled hand by electricity, if it were frequently and dihgently 
supplied ^ 

“ Let me know from tune to time whatever happens , and hope I need not tell 
you, how much 1 am interested in every change Aug 26, 1781 ” 

“ Though the accounts with which you favoured me m your last letter eould not 
give me the pleasure that I wished, yet I was glad to receive it, for my affection to 
my dear fiiend makes me desirous of knowing ha slate, whatever it be I beg, 
therefore, that you contmue to let me know, from tune to time, all that you 
observe ’ 

“Many fits of severe dlness have, for about three months past, forced my 
kind physician often upon my mind. I am now better, and nope gratitude, 
as wen as distress, con be a motive to remembrance Bolt-court, Fleet-stieetl 
Feb. 4, 1783 " 

• Mr Langton bemg at this tune on duty at Rochester, he is addressed by his 

mflitaiy title ' 

Accud Adi/wi,— Fust Ime of notes add “in the Strand " 
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The spring of last year deprived me of Thrale, a man whose eye 
for fifteen years had scarcely been turned upon me but with respect 
or tenderness ; for such another fnend, the general course of human 
things will not suffer man to hope. I passed the summer at Streat- 
ham, but there was no Thrale , and having idled away the summer 
with a weakly body and neglected mind, I made a journey to Staf- 
fordshire on the edge of winter. The season was dreary, I was 
sickly, and found the fnends sickly whom I went to see After a 
sorrowful sojourn, I returned to a habitation possessed for the pre- 
sent by two sick women, where my dear old fnend, Mr. Levett, to 
whom as he used to tell me, I owe your acquaintance, died a few 
weeks ago, suddenly in his bed , there passed not, I believe, a 
minute between health and death. At night, as at Mrs. Thrale’s, 
I was musing in my chamber, I thought with uncommon earnest- 
ness, that however I might alter my mode of life, or whithersoever 
I might remove, I would endeavour to retain Levett about me ; in 
the morning my servant brought me word that Levett was called 
to another state, a state for which, I think, he was not unprepared, 
for he was very useful to the poor. How much soever I valued him, 
I now wish that 1 had valued him more. 

I have myself been ill more than eight weeks of a disorder, from 
which at the expence of about fifty ounces of blood, I hope I am 
now recovering,. 

“You, dear Sir, have, I hope, a more cheerful scene, you see 
George fond of his book, and the pretty misses airy and lively, with 
my own little Jenny equal to the best , and in whatever can con- 
tribute to your quiet or pleasure, you have Lady Rothes ready 
to concur. May whatever you enjoy of good be encreased, and 
whatever you suffer of evil be diminished 

“ i am, dear Sir, your humble servant, 

Sam. Johnson. 

“Bolt-court, Fleet-street, 

*' Mareh 20, 1782 ” 

To Mr. Hector, in Birmingham.'^ 

“ Dear Sir, — I hope I do not very grossly flatter mjrself to 
Imagine that you and dear Mrs. Careless will be glad to hear some 
account of me. 1 performed the journey to London with veiy little 
inconvenience, and came safe to my habitation, where 1 found 
nothing but ill-health, and, of consequence, very little cheerfulness. 
1 then went to visit a little way into the country, where I got a com- 

* A part of this letter having been tom off, 1 have, from the evident meaning, 
supplied a feu urords and half words at the en^ and beginnings of lines. 
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plaint by a cold which haa hung eight weeks upon me, and from 
which I am, at the expence of fifty ounces of blood, not yet free. I 
am afraid I must once more owe my recoveiy to warm weather, 
which seems to make the advances towards us. 

“ Such IS my health, which will, I hope, soon grow better. In 
other respects I have no reason to complain. I know not that 1 
have written any thing more generally commended than the Lives 
of the Poets , and have found the world wiUmg enough to caress 
me, if my health had invited me to be in much company : but this 
season I have been almost wholly employed in nursing myself. 

When summer comes I hope to see you again, and will not put 
olT my visit to the end of the year. I have lived so long in London, 
that I did not remember the difference of seasons. 

“ Your health, when I saw you, was much improved. You will 
be prudent enough not to put it in danger. I hope, when we meet 
again, we shall all congratulate each other upon fair prospects of 
longer life ; though what are the pleasures of the longest life, when 
placed m comparison with a happy death ? I am, dear Sir, youra 
most afiectionately, 

•' Sam Johnson. 

“ Ixmdoa, March ri, 1781." 


To the same 

[ Without a datSf hut supposed to he about this time ] 

“ Dear Sir, — That you and dear Mrs Careless should have care 
or cunosity about my health, gives me that pleasure which every 
man feels from finding himself not forgotten. In age we feel again 
that love of our native place and our early friends, which, in the 
hustle or amusements of middle life, were overborn and suspended. 
You and I should now naturally cling to one another . we have out- 
lived most of those who could pretend to nval us in each other's 
kindness In our walk through life we have dropped our com- 
panions, and are now to pick up such as chance may offer us, or 
to travel on alone You, indeed, have a sister, with whom you can 
divide the day : 1 have no natural friend left , but Providence has 
been pleased to preserve me from neglect ; I have not wanted such 
alleviations of life as friendship could supply. My health has been, 
from my twentieth year, such as has seldom afforded me a single 
day of ease ; but it is at least not worse : and I sometimes make 
myself believe that it is better. My disorders are, however, still 
sufficiently oppressive. 

Cer et Ad —Lire 4 For the ” read “no.” 

Second Edition —Line si Sead " 1 781 ” 
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“ I think of seeing Staffordshire again this autumn, and intend to 
find my way through Birmingham, where I hope to see you and 
dear Mrs. Careless well. I am, Sir, your affectionate fnend, 

“Sam. Johnson." 

I wrote to him at different dates : regretted that 1 could not come 
to London this spring, but hoped we should meet somewhere in the 
summer , mentioned the state of my affairs, and suggested hopes of 
some preferment,^ informed him, that as "The Beauties of John- 
son ” had been published in London, some obscure scnbbler had 
published at Edinburgh, what he called “ Deformities of Johnson." 

To Jambs Boswell, Esq. 

" Dear Sir, — The pleasure which we used to receive from each 
other on Good-Friday and Easter-day, we must be this year content 
to miss. Let us, however, pray for each other, and hope to see one 
another yet from time to time with mutual delight. My disorder 
has been a cold, which impeded the organs of respiration, and kept 
me many weeks in a state of great uneasiness, but by repeated 
phlebotomy it is now relieved, and next to the recoveiy of Mrs. 
Boswell, I flatter myself, that you will rejoice at mine. 

“ What we shall do in the summer it is yet too early to consider. 
You want to know what you shall do now , I do not think this time 
of bustle and confusion likely to produce any advantage to you 
Eveiy man has those to reward and gratify who have contnbuted to 
his advancement. To come hither with such expectations at the 
expence of borrowed money, which, I find, you know not where to 
borrow, can hardly be considered as prudent. 1 am sorry to find, 
what your sollicitation seems to imply, that you have already gone 
the whole length of your credit. This is to set the quiet of your 
whole life at hazard If you anticipate your inheritance, you can at 
last inhent nothing; all that you receive must pay for the past. 
You must get a place, or pine in penury, with the empty name of a 
great estate. Poverty, my dear fnend, is so great an evil, and 
pregnant with so much temptation, and so much misery, that I can- 
not but earnestly enjoin you to avoid it Live on what you have, 
live if you can on less , do not borrow either for vanity or pleasure ; 
the vanity will end in shame, and the pleasure in regret ; stay there- 
fore at home, till you have saved money for your journey hither. 


' From Mr Burke, who, ai we have Genefal Conway, drawing hu chaiacter 
seen, recommeiided him for a place to “in glowing colouis," 
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“ ‘ The Beauties of Johnson ' are said to have got money to the 
collector; if the ‘Deformities’ have the same success, 1 shall be 
still a more extensive benefactor. 

“ Make my compliments to Mrs Boswell, who is, I hope, recon- 
ciled to me , and to the young people, whom I never have offended. 

“ You never told me the success of your plea against the 
Solicitors. 

“ I am, dear Sir, your most affectionate, 

“ Sam. Johnson. 

“London, Muoh i8, 1781 " 

Notwithstanding his afflicted state of body and mind this }rear, 
the following correspondence affords a proof not only of bis bene- 
volence and conscientious readiness to relieve a good man from 
crrour, but by his clothing one of the sentiments in his “ Rambler " 
in different language, not infenour to that of the original, shews his 
extraordinary command of clear and forcible expression. 

A clergyman at Bath wrote to him, that in " The Morning 
Chronicle," a passage in “The Beauties of Johnson," article Death, 
had been pointed out as supposed by some readers to recommend 
suicide, the words being, “To die is the fate of man , but to die 
with lingering anguish is generally his folly , " and respectfully 
suggesting to him, that such an erroneous notion of any sentence in 
the writings of an acknowledged friend of religion and virtue, should 
not pass uncontradicted. 

Johnson thus answered the clergyman’s letter : 

To the Reverend Mr , a! Bath, 

“ Sir, — Being now in the country in a state of recovery, as I hope, 
from a very oppressive disorder, I cannot neglect the acknowledge- 
ment of your Christian letter. The book called “ The Beauties of 
Johnson," is the production of I know not whom : I never saw it 
but by casual inspection, and considered myself as utterly dis- 
engaged from Its consequences. Of the passage you mention, I 
remember some notice in some paper, but, knowing that it must be 
misrepresented, 1 thought of it no more, nor do I know where to 
find It in my own books. I am accustomed to think little of 
news-papers , but an opinion so weighty and serious as yours has 
determined me to do, what I should, without your seasonable 
admonition, have omitted, and I will direct my thought to be 
shewn in its true state.* If I could find the passage, I would direct 

> 'What follows appealed in the Maning Chronicle of May 29, 178a — “ A cone- 
apondent having mentioned, in the Morning Chiumcle of December 12, the 1 ^ 
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}rou to it. I suppose the tenour is this * — ' Acute diseases are the 
immediate and inevitable strokes of Heaven , hut of them the pain 
IS short, and the conclusion speedy : chronical disorders, by which 
we are suspended in tedious torture between life and death, are 
commonly the effect of our own misconduct and intemperance. To 
die, &c.' — This, Sir, you see, is all true, and all blameless. I hope, 
some time in the next week, to have all rectified. My health has 
been lately much shaken ; if you favour this with any answer, it 
will be a comfort to me to know that I have your prayers. 

“lam, &c. 

" Sam Johnson. 

" May 15, I ;{! j " 

This letter, as might be expected, had its full effect, and the 
clergyman acknowledged it in grateful and pious terms.* 

The following letters require no extracts from mine to introduce 
them. 

To James Boswell, Esq, 

“ Dear Sir, — The earnestness and tenderness of your letter is 
such, that I cannot think myself shewing it more respect than it 
claims by setting down to answer it the day on which I received it 
“ This year has afflicted me with a very irksome and severe dis- 
order. My respiration has been much impeded, and much blood 
has been taken away. 1 am now harrassed by a catarrhous cough, 
from which my purpose is to seek rebel by change of air , and 1 
am, therefore, preparing to go to Oxford, 

" Whether I did nght in dissuading you from coming to London 
this spnng, I will not determine You have not lost much by 
missing my company , I have scarcely been well for a single week. 
I might have received comfort from your kindness , but you would 
have seen me afflicted, and, perhaps, found me peevish Whatever 
might have been your pleasure or mine, I know not how 1 could have 
honestly advised you to come hither with borrowed money. Do not 
accustom yourself to consider debts only as an inconvenience : you 

daiue of the following paragraph, ai seeming to favour suicide , we are requested H 
print the whole passage, that its true meanmg may appear, which is not to lecom- 
mend suicide, but eiercise 

Exercise cannot secure ns from that dissolution to which we are decreed, but 
while the soul and body contuue united, it can make the association pleasing and 
give probable hopes that they shall be disjoined by an easy separation It was a 
muciple among the ancients, that acute diseases are from Heaven, and chromcal 
fron i ourselves , the dart of death, indeed, falls from Heaven, but we poison it by onr 
own misconduct to die u the fate of man , but to die with Imgenng flti pniA 15 
genenlly his folly '* * 

The CoRCBpondence may be seen at length in the Gentleman's Magazine, Feb. 

tt Ad — *T me 33 For debts ” rood “ debt.” 
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will find It ■ ealamity.i Poverty takes away so many means of 
doing good, and produces ao much inability to resist evil, both 
natural and moral, that it is by all virtuous means to be avoided. 
Consider a man whose fortune is very narrow; whatever be his rank 
by birth, or whatever his reputation by intellectual excellence, what 
good can he do 7 or what evil can he prevent 7 That he cannot 
help the needy is evident, he has nothing to spare. But, perhaps, 
his advice or admonition may be useful. His poverty will destroy 
his influence : many more can find that he is poor, than that he is 
wise , and few will reverence the understanding that is of so little 
advantage to its owner. 1 say nothing of the personal wretched- 
ness of a debtor, which, however, has passed into a proverb. Of 
riches, it is not necessary to write the praise Let it, however, be 
remembered, that he who has money to spare, has it always in hia 
power to benefit others , and of such power a good man must always 
be desirous 

*' I am pleased with your account of Easter * We shall meet, T 
hope, in autumn, both well and both chearful ; and part each the 
better for the other's company 

'■ Make my compliments to Mrs Boswell, and to the young 
charmers. 

I am, &c. 

“ Sam Johnson. 

“LoDdon, June 3, 1781." 

* Wlilch 1 cdebnted in the Chiirch-.of-£ngluid chapd at Edinbntgh, foonded by 
I^d Chief Baron Sxnlthp of reipectahle and pious memoiy 

Cbr tt Ad ^Between the two JeCten to Air Boswell, 


**T0 lU PEUZNS 

** Dv,a,u am much pleased that yon are going a Teiy long Jonrneyt whkh 

may by piopcr conduct restore your health and prolong your life. 

" Obs^e these mles 

I Turn all cere out of your head as soon ai yon moont the 
«< 9 Do not think about ongality , yonr health la worth more than it can eoiL 
" 3 Do not contmnc any day's jonmey to fatigne 
4 Take now and then a day's rest 
*' 5 Get a amart sea sickness, if you can 

*'6 Cast away an auMty, sad keep your mind easy 

"Thu Im duectum u ^ praeipil, mth an imquwt muid, neither eieidM, sn 
diet, nor physick, can be of much use, 

deiu^Sn™ * I’”**’*'®"* “d • bappy lecoreiy. I am, 

“ Hour most affectaonate, hamUe lervant, 

J“ly >8, >7*s i< Sam Johnson. 


^ Boiwdl found that the allowinGe xA 
300/ a year received from hia &thcr wia 
quite inadcquata, and, in vam, tried to 
get him to laiae It to 40 c 2. “The woman,” 


adds Mr BoaweD, ap eafang nf lifr 
in^law, who had nevm forgiven hia oinow 
iitioD, “18 implacaUe.” 
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To Jambs Boswbix, Esq, 

** Dear Sir, — Being uncertain whether I should have any call 
this autumn into the country, I did not immediately answer your 
land letter I have no call, but if you desire to meet me at Ash- 
bourne, I believe I can come thither ; if you had rather come to 
London, I can stay at Streatham , take your choice, 

“ This year has been very heavy From the middle of Januaiy to 
the middle of June I was battered by one disorder after another; I 
am now very much recovered, and hope still to be better. What 
happiness it is that Mrs. Boswell has escaped 

“ My ' Lives ' are repnnting, and I have forgotten the authour 
of Gray’s character:* write immediately, and it may be perhaps 
yet inserted 

“ Of London or Ashbourne you have your free choice ; at any 
place I shall be glad to see you. 1 am, dear Sir, your, &c. 

" Sam. Johnson. 

“Aug 24, 178s " 

On the 30th of August, I informed him that my honoured father 
had died that motning,' a complaint under which he had long 
laboured, having suddenly come to a crisis, while I was upon a 
visit at the seat of Sir Charles Preston, from whence I had hastened 
the day before, upon receiving a letter by express. 

To James Boswell, Esq, 

" Dear Sir, — I have struggled through this year with so much 
infirmity of body, and such strong impressions of the fragility of 
life, that death, wherever it appears, fills me with melancholy; and 

* Tbc Reverend Mr Temple^ Vicnr of 5 t Gluvias, Corownll* 


^ ** At Edinbnrelii in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age, Alexander Boswell, of 
Anchmleck, Esq , one of the leados of 
the College of Justice, and for many yean 
one of the X.afdi Commtsnonen m Jus- 
tldaty, which last office he resigned vihen 
the state of his health made it improper 
for him any longer to undergo its duties " 
—“(Seoif JfagaatfuA He was succeeded 
the notmious Braifield. Hu uncle. 
Dr Boswdl, had died towards the end of 
the yeir 1780, of whom he gives this 
atrange aketch “ He waa a voy good 
sdiolar, knew a great many thmgs, had 
an degant taste, uid was VOT affectionate, 
but he had no conduct Bus mon^ was 
aU gone; and do yon know he was con- 


fined to one woman. He had a strai^ 
kind of religion, but 1 flatter myself he 
will be ere long, if he u not already, in 
baven." The peasant biographer waa 
unconsaously drawmg his own cnaracter 
It was unfortunate that he should iq> 
vanabty have been away enje^mg him- 
self when those most dear to bun were 
on their deathbed. The news of hu 
motber*! death found him at Pans , when 
bis father was taken ill he was away, 
and his wife was already dead when he 
was prepanng to travel post firom Lon- 
don to reachlier bedside Prom John- 
son's deathbed he was alio destined to 
be absent. 
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I cannot hear without emotion, of the removal of any one, whom I 
have known, into another state. 

■' Your father's death had every circumstance that could enable 
you to bear it ; it was at a mature age, and it was expected , and as 
his general life had been pious, his thoughts had doubtless for many 
years past been turned upon eternity. That you did not find him 
sensible must doubtless grieve you, his disposition towards you 
was undoubtedly that of a kind, though not of a fond father. 
Kindness, at least actual, is in our power, but fondness is not ; and 
if by negligence or imprudence you had extinguished his fondness, 
he could not at will rekindle it. Nothing then remained between 
you but mutual forgiveness of each other's faults, and mutual desire 
of each other's happiness. 

“ I shall long to know his final disposition of his fortune. 

" You, dear Sir, have now a new station, and have therefore new 
cares, and new employments. Life, as Cowley seems to say, ought 
to resemble a well ordered poem , of which one rule generally 
received is, that the exordium should be simple, and should promise 
little. Begin your new course of life with the least show, and the 
least expence possible , you may at pleasure encrease both, but you 
cannot easily dimmish them. Do not think your estate your own, 
while any man can call upon you for money which you cannot pay; 
therefore, begin with timorous parsimony. Let it be your first care 
not to be in any man's debt. 

“ When the thoughts are extended to a future state, the present 
life seems hardly worthy of all those pnnciples of conduct, and 
maxims of prudence, which one generation of men has transmitted 
to another ; but upon a closer view, when it is perceived how much 
evil IS produced, and how much good is impeded by embarrassment 
and distress, and how little room the expedients of poverty leave 
for the exercise of virtue , its sorrows manifest that the boundless 
importance of the next life, enforces some attention to the interests 
of this 

“ Be kind to the old servants, and secure the kindness of the 
agents and factors , do not disgust them by aspenty, or unwelcome 
gaiety, or apparent suspicion. From them you must learn the real 
state of your affairs, the characters of your tenants, and the value 
of your lands. 

" Make my compliments to Mrs. Boswell , I think her expectations 
from air and exercise are the best that she can form. I hope she 
will live long and happily. 


Ci/r tt Ad — Lme 31 Ar *'lti uitovi” rao^ “it gnnn ’ 
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“ I forget whether I told you that Raeay haa been here ; we 
dined cheerfully together. I entertained lately a young gentleman 
from Conatachat. 

“ I received your letters only this morning. I am, dear Sir, 
yours, Ac. 

“Saii. Johnson. 

"Londoo, Sept 7, 1782 ” 

In answer to my next letter, 1 received one from him, dissuading 
me from hastening to him as I had proposed , what is proper foi 
publication is the following paragraph, equally just and tender . 

“ One expence, however, I would not have you to spare : let 
nothing be omitted that can preserve Mrs. Boswell, though it should 
be necessary to transplant her for a time into a softer climate. She 
IB the prop and stay of your life. How much must your children 
suffer by losing her ” 

My wife was now so much convinced of his sincere friendship 
for me, and regard for her, that she without any suggestion on my 
part, wrote him a very polite and grateful letter. 

Dr, Johnson to Mrs. Boswell. 

“ Dear Lady, — I have not often received so much pleasure as 
from your invitation to Auchinleck The journey thither and back 
IB, indeed, too great for the latter part of the year ; but if my health 
were fully recovered, 1 would suffer no little heat and cold, nor 
a wet or a rough road to keep me from you. I am, indeed, not 
without hope of seeing Auchinleck again, but to make it a pleasant 
place 1 must see its lady well, and brisk, and any. For my sake, 
therefore, among many greater reasons, take cdre, dear Madam, of 
your health, spare no expence, and want no attendance that can 
procure ease, or preserve it. Be veiy careful to keep your mind 
quiet; and do not think it too much to give an account of your 
recovery to Madam, your, &c, 

*' Sam Johnson 

"London, Sept 7, 1783 ” 

To James Boswell, Esq . 

" Dear Sir, — Having passed almost this whole year in a succes- 
sion of disorders, 1 went in October to Bnghthelmaton,> whither 1 
come in a state of so much weakness, that I rested four times 


’ n<oin a lettn of Mlu Seward’i to Kerne he paid s ihort mlt often dan to 
Baylej. dated October 3rd, 1781, it Ijchfield. 

▼OL. II 
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in walinng between the inn and the lodging. By physick and 
abstinence I grew better, and am now reasonably easy, though at a 
great distance from health I am afraid, however, that health 
begins, after seventy, and often long before, to have a meaning 
different from that which it had at thirty. But it is culpable to 
murmur at the established order of the creation, as it is vain to 
oppose It He that lives, must grow old , and he that would rather 
grow old than die, has Goo to thank for the infirmities of old 
age 

“ At your long silence I uni rather angry. You do not, since 
now you are the head of your house, think it worth your while 
to try whether you or your fnend can live longer without writing, 
nor suspect after so many years of friendship, that when I do not 
wnte to you, I forget you. Put all such useless jealousies out 
of your head, and disdain to regulate your own practice by the 
practice of another, or by any other principle than the desire of 
doing nght. 

“ Your sconomy, 1 suppose, begins now to be settled , your 
expences are adjusted to your revenue, and all your people in their 
proper places. Resolve not to be poor . whatever you have, spend 
less Poverty is a great enemy to human happiness, it certainly 
destroys liberty, and it makes some virtues impracticable, and 
others extremely difficult. 

“ Let me know the history of your life, since your accession to 
your estate. How many houses, how many cows, how much land 
in your own hand, and what bargains you make with your tenants. 
* ****** 

" Of my ' Lives of the Poets,’ they have printed a new edition in 
octavo, 1 hear, of three thousand Did I give a set to Lord Hailes? 
If I did not, I will do it out of these. What did you make of all 
your copy ? 

" Mrs. Thrale and the three Misses are now for the winter, in 
Argyll-ttreet. Sir Joshua Reynolds has been out of order, but 
IS well again , and I am, dear Sir, your affectionate humble 
servant, 

“ Sau. Johnson. 

" London, Dec 7, 1782 ” 


To Dr. Samuel Johnson. 

" Edinburgh, Dec. 20, 178a. 

“ Dear Sir, — 1 was made happy by your kind letter, which gave 
ns the agreeable hopes of seeing you in Scotland again. 

*' I am much flattered by the concern you are pleased to take m 
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my recovery. I am better, and hope to have it in my power to 
convince you by my attention, of how much consequence I esteem 
your health to the world and to myself. I remain. Sir, with grateful 
respect, 

“ Your obliged and obedient servant, 

“ Margarbt Boswell " 

The death of Mr Thrale had made a very matenal alteration 
upon Johnson, with respect to his reception in that family. The 
manly authority of the husband no longer curbed the lively exuber- 
ance of the lady , and as her vanity had been fully gratified, by 
having the Colossus of Literature attached to her for many 
years, she gradually became leas assiduous to please him. Whether 
her attachment to him was already divided by another object, I am 
unable to ascertain, but it is plain that Johnson's penetration was 
alive to her neglect or forced attention , for on the 6th of October 
this year, we find him making a “ parting use of the library " at 
Streatham, and pronouncing a prayer, which he composed “ On 
leaving Mr. Thrale’s family "• 

" Almighty Goo, Father of all mercy, help me by thy grace, that 
I may, with humble and sincere thankfulness, remember the com- 
forts and conveniencies which I have enjoyed at this place, and 
that 1 may resign them with holy submission, equally trusting 
in thy protection when Thou givest, and when Thou takest away 
Have mercy upon me, O Lord, have mercy upon me 

“ To thy fatherly protection, O Loro, I commend this family. 
Bless, guide, and defend them, that they may so pass through this 
world, as finally to enjoy in thy presence everlasting happiness, for 
Jesus Christ's sake. Amen." 

One cannot read this prayer, without some emotions not very 
favourable to the lady whose conduct occasioned it.' 

• Prayen and Meditationa, p 114 


' It has been often repeated that Mr 
Boswell has done Mn Thrale injustice 
here m assuming that this valedictoiy 
prayer was the consequence of a harm 
oisraissal hom Streatham Mr Croker 
was the lint to jiamt out that Dr. 
Johnson was hving with the family aiz 
months afterwards, and Lord Macaulay, 
who worked np one of hia moat effective 
passages on the anl^ect, has been at- 
tacked with much seventy for aaoificing 
Mis. Thiale to pictonal effect. Mr. 


Hayward has shown from Mn Thrale’a 
papeis that the Streatham establishment 
was at that time bemg broken up, and 
that if Johnson took leave, the family 
did so at the same tune, as the house 
was then let It is thus attempted to be 
proved that Johnson’s farewell was of a 
theatncal Iom, and meiely uttered to 
the old place itself 

But, after all, hfr Boswell's view of the 
matter would seem to be nght The 
prayer ■ addressed, “on leaving Mi 
33— a 
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In one of his memorandum-booke I find, " Sunday, went to 
chuich ct Stfoatham. Ttmplo wUdtxt cum oteulo ” 

He met Mr. Philip Metcalfe often at Sir Joshua Re3melda'a, and 
other places, and was a good deal with him at Bnghthelmston this 
autumn, being pleased at once with hia excellent table and animated 
conversation Mr. Metcalfe shewed him great respect, and sent 
him a note that he might have the use of his carnage whenever he 
pleased. Johnson (3d October, 1782,) returned this polite answer : 
— " Mr. Johnson is very much obliged by the kind offer of the 
carnage; but he has no desire of using Mr Metcalfe's carnage, 
except when he can have the pleasure of Mr. Metcalfe's company.” 
Mr. Metcalfe could not but be highly pleased that his company was 
thus valued by Johnson, and he frequently attended him in airings. 
They also went together to Cirencester, and they visited Petworth 


Tlinle*i family'' aod la It lie commends 
the family to the protection of heaven 
This la the pout m the whole. And 
though Johnioo stayed on with them a 
few weehs (for it ii not shown that he 
resided with them the whole of the lu 
mondiiB that fiidlowed) after leavmg 
Streatham, this was only until the ouei- 
tion of the Itabaa journey had been 
aetUed. He had really leonvcd hia 
Mr Boswell wu ngnt u assuming that 
this dismissal coold only have beenhrought 
about by lukmdneia, and wna prompted 
by an nnwoithy motive, Johnson being 
“ alive to her neglect or foreed attenbon, 
and ^ fact that be spent a few months 
with them after laavjag Streatham, does 
not affect the matter. Her resolnbon 
to get nd of Johnaon was amved at 
with a sadden resolve to roanv Pmcn, 
as will be seen from the following 
eatrset firom her diary (TVeZioMa) 
" 22nd August, 1762, X most go 
abroad and aave monsy. To diow 
Italy to my glrli and oe diowed it 
^ Pioso has long been my devest 
wish , hnt to leave Mr. Johnson shocked 
me, and to take him appeared impossible 
His lecovoy, however, from an iZlnesa 
we all thonght dan^erona, «ve me 
eoonge to apnk to him, and this day I 
mnstved m leeolnticm to tdl him the 
nee aiai ty or changn^ a way of Ufc 1 had 
loMbeen displeseea with *' 

A few montha bdbie ahe wn lookmg 
fur Johnaon'e dotth ("-If for my sin God 
ahonld take from me in monitor, my 
fttaad, my mmate, m itax Dr. John- 
aoB aa a solntido or the diftciilty, hnt 
the ooctor re c overed. Her plan then 


was to go to Italy with her daughters and 
Piossi, and this, with coDsidmtions of 
economy, was made the pretest for die- 
m lasing Tohnson Aa was to be es- 
pectecC tne Italian jonrney was objected 
to by the eaecutors and by the youne 
ladiea themsdves, who were then well 
aware of their mothm's o^ect Madame 
D’Aibla/s desenpboa of the treatment 
Johnaon then aset with, though Ihoe is 
some confusion as to the date, suppoita 
Boswdl’i view m the most convincmg 
way 

** From the wounds inflicted upon hm 
injorsd souibiiity, thronrt the palpsbly 
altered looks, tne, and deportment of 
the bewildered lady of I he mansion, who, 
cnidly aware what would be has wrath, 
and how overwbdmmg his reproaches 
against her projected uoioo, mhed to 
break m thmr residing under the same 
roof befm it should be proclaimed 

** This gave to her whole behaviour to- 
wmds Dr Johnson a sort of restless 
petnlascy, of whidi Ae was sometimes 
nanDy conaaous, at others, nevly redc- 
lesB , but which bort bun lar mme 
she purposed, tkoyfh thortof the point 
at whteh ehe awied of precipiUtmg a 
diange of dwefliog that would elude its 
being cast, eithar by hiiwrff or the 
WQiM, upon a passion that her under* 
standhig blushed to own, even while die 
was latmcbm to h all of mbom dignl^ 
that she had beta fared to most 
saoed. 


Johnson, while stiO nninfonned of 
■a enti^lenieDt ft was impossible he 
■henld conjecture, attributed lisr varying 
humonn to the effect of wayward healu 
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and Cowderjr, the veoerable aeat of the Lords Montaeute. *• Sir, 
(said Johnson,) I should like to stay here four-and-twenty hours 
We see here how our ancestors lived.*' 

That his curiosity, however, was unabated, appears from two 
letters to Mr. John Nichols, of the loth and 2^‘h of October this 
year. In one he says, “ I have looked into your ' Anecdotes,’ and 
you will hardly thank a lover of literary history for telling you, that 
he has been much informed and gratified I wish you would add 
your own discovenes and intelligence to those of Dr Rawhnson, 
and undertake the Supplement to Wood. Think of it." In the 
other, ■' I wish. Sir, you could obtain some fuller information of 
Jortin, Markland, and Thirlby. They were three contemporanes of 
great eminence." 


To Sir Joshua Rbynolds. 

'* Deak Sib, — I heard yesterday of your late disorder, and should 
think ill of myself if I had heard of it without alarm I heard 
likewise of your recovery, which I sincerely wish to be complete 
and permanent. Your country has been in danger of losing one of 
Its brightest ornaments, and I of losing one of my oldest and 
kindest friends : but I hope you will still live long, for the honour of 
the nation ; and that more enjoyment of your elegance, your intelli- 
gence, and your benevolence, is still reserved for, dear Sir, 

** Your most affectionate, &c. 

“ Sau Johnson. 

" Bngbthebnstoii, Nov 14, 1792 ” 


meeting n tort of ludden wayward power 
and imagined that capnees, wluch he 
judged to be partly teminme, an^ forily 
walthy, would Booeni e themaelveB away 
m bemg unnohccd.” 

**But at leogth, as ehe became moR and 
more dusatlaRed with her own ntuatioQ, 
and impatient fee its rdief, ihc srew leas 
and leas acrapalonis with regard to her 
edebnted guest she slighted his eoun- 
m1 ; did not heed his remoustrasces , 
avoided bia society, was ready at a 
moment'a hint to lend bm her carriage 
when he wished to return to Bolt-court; 
hot awaited a fbnnal rcqnaat to accord It 
for bnngmg him Imck. 

**The Doctor then began to be stung. 
Us own aspect became altered ; and A- 
(uession. with indignant uneasineasy sat 
Tcnoahle fimt."— JAmr ^ 

Mim Bnmer was then her *<boeom 


fnend/* and thu descnption of Mrs. 
Thrsle’s state of mind is more than cem- 
firmed by the absurd ravings that are 
recorded m TArahana In abort, no 
one can read Mr. Hayward's elabmte 
defence of her without coming to 
conclusion that she was eagtf not merely 
to be rid of Johnson, who was a ehett 
upon her discreditable paarion, but to 
brmg on such coolness or quairel as 
would hinder hu mterierence. That 
she was justified fak freeing handf 
from what she considered ahondage, 
there can be no question , bat this is not 
tbe matter lavtived hen* but whether 
this result had been brought about by 
unkxndnesi On the iHiole: then, it can- 
not be said that Mr. Boswell hu pat the 
matter too strongly, and hu view is sup* 
ponedbyHawkin, Miai Burney, 

■ad othm 
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The Reverend Mr. Wilson having dedicated to him his ■' Archeo- 
logical Dictionary, " that mark of respect was thus acknowledged. 

To the Reverend Mr. Wilson, Clttheroe, Lancashire 

“ Reverend Sir, — That I have long omitted to return you thanks 
for the honour conferred upon me by your Dedication, I intreat you 
with great earnestness not to consider as more faulty than it is. A 
very importunate and oppressive disorder has for some time 
debarred me from the pleasures, and obstructed me in the duties of 
life The esteem and kindness of wise and good men is one of the 
last pleasures which I can be content to lose , and gratitude to those 
from whom this pleasure is received, is a duty of which I hope 
never to be reproached with the final neglect. I therefore now 
return you thanks for the notice which I have received from you , 
and which I consider as giving to my name not only more bulk, but 
more weight , not only as extending its superfices, but as increas- 
ing its value. Your book was evidently wanted, and will, I hope, 
find Its way into the school, to which, however, I do not mean to 
confine it ; for no man has so much skill in ancient ntes and 
practices as not to want it. As I suppose myself to owe part of 
your kindness to my excellent friend Dr. Patten, he has likewise a 
just claim to my acknowledgements, which I hope you. Sir, will 
transmit. There will soon appear a new edition of my Poetical 
Biography ; if you will accept of a copy to keep me in your mind, 
be pleased to let me know how it may be conveniently conveyed to 
you. The present is small, but it is given with good will by. 
Reverend Sir, your most, &c 

■' Sam Johnson. 

"Dee 31, i;8j " 

In 1783 he was more severely afflicted than ever,t as will appear 
in the course of his correspondence , but still the same ardour for 
literature, the same constant piety, the same kindness for his 
fnends, and the same vivacity, both in conversation and writing, 
distinguished him. 

Having given Dr Johnson a full account of what I was doing at 
Auchinleck, and particularly mentioned what 1 knew would please 
him — my having brought an old man of eighty-eight from a lonely 
cottage to a comfortable habitation within my enclosures, where be 


* "Tan 15 1783 Poor Dr Johnion laudanam fieqnently, but whether by hb 
b taid to be m a bad way with water on ownorbetter advice, I cannot lay "—Dr. 
bia cheat , he is hbd men, and takes Lett to Percy. 
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had good neighbours near to him, I received an answer in February, 
of which I extract what fallows : 

" I am delighted with your account of your activity at Auchinleck, 
and wish the old gentleman, whom you have so kindly removed, 
may live long to promote your prosperity by his prayers You have 
now a new character and new duties , think on them, and practise 
them. 

“ Make an impartial estimate of your revenue, and whatever it is, 
live upon less Resolve never to be poor. Frugality is not only 
the basis of quiet, but of beneficence No man can help others 
that wants help himself , we must have enough before we have to 
spare 

“ I am glad to find that Mrs Boswell grows well , and hope that 
to keep her well, no care nor caution will be omitted. May you 
long hve happily together. 

“ When you come hither, pray bnng with you Baxter's Anacreon. 
I cannot get that edition in London ” 

On Friday, March ai, having arrived in London the night before, 
I was glad to find him at Mrs. Thrale’s house, in Argyll-strcet, 
appearances of friendship between them being still kept up I was 
shewn into his room, and after the first salutation he said, " 1 am 
glad you are come. I am very ill.” He looked pale, and was dis- 
tressed with a difficulty of breathing. But he soon assumed his 
usual strong animated style of conversation. Seeing me now for 
the first time as a Latrd, or proprietor of land, be began, “ Sir, the 
superiority of a country-gentleman over the people upon his estate 
IS very agreeable , and he who says he does not feel it to be agree- 
able, lies for it must be agreeable to have a casual superionty 
over those who are by nature equal with us.” Boswell. “ Yet, Sir, 
we see great proprietors of land who prefer living in London " 
Johnson “Why, Sir, the pleasure of living m London, the intel- 
lectual superiority that is enjoyed there, may counterbalance the 
other Besides, Sir, a man may prefer the state of the country- 
gentleman upon the whole, and yet there may never be a moment 
when he is willing to make the change to quit London for it ” He 
said, " It 18 better to have five ptr cent, out of land than out of 
money, because it is more secure; but the readiness of transference, 
and promptness of interest, make many people rather choose the 
funds. Nay, there is another disadvantage belonging to land, com- 
pared with money. A man is not so much afraid of being a hard 
creditor as of being a hard landlord ” Boswell. “ Because there is 
a sort of kindly connection between a landlord and his tenants ” 
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JoHNSoK. “No, Sir, many UndlordB with us never see their tenants. 
It is because if a landlord drives away his tenants, be may not get 
others ; whereas the demand for money is so great, it may always 
be lent." 

He talked with regret and indignation of the factious opposition 
to Oovemment at this time, and imputed it, in a great measure, to 
the Revolution, “ Sir, (said he, in a low voice, having come nearer 
to me, while his old prejudices seemed to be fermenting in his 
mind,) this Hanoverian family is isolie here. They have no friends. 
Now the Stuarts had friends who stuck by them so late as 1745. 
When the nght of the King is not reverenced, there will not be 
reverence for those appointed by the King." 

His observation that the present royal family has no friends, has 
been too much justified by the very ungrateful behaviour of many 
who were under great obligations to his Majesty , at the same time 
there are honourable exceptions , and the very next year after this 
conversation, and ever since, the King has had as extensive and 
generous support as ever was given to any monarch, and has had 
the satisfaction of knowing that he was more and more endeared to 
his people. 

He repeated to me bis verses on Mr Levett, with an emotion 
which gave them full effect ; and then he was pleased to say, '■ You 
must be as much with me as you can. You have done me good. 
You cannot think how much better I am since you came in " 

He sent a message to acquaint Mrs. Thrale that I was amved. 
I bad not seen her since her husband's death She soon appeared, 
and favoured me with an invitation to stay to dinner, which I 
accepted. There was no other company but herself and three of 
her daughters. Dr. Johnson, and 1, She too, said she was very glad 
I was come, for she was going to Bath, and should have been sorry 
to leave Dr. Johnson before I came. This seemed to be attentive 
tnd kind, and I who had not been informed of any change, imagined 
all to be as well as formerly. He was little inclined to t^k at 
dinner, and went to sleep after it ; but when he joined us in the 
drawing-room, he seemed revived, and was again himself. 

Talking of conversation, he said, “ There must, in the first place, 
be knowledge, there must be matenals , — in the second place, there 
must be a command of words; — in the third place, there must be 
imagination, to place things in such views as they are not com- 
monly seen in ; — and in the fourth place, there must be presence of 
mind, and a resolution that is not to be overcome by failures ; this last 
is on essential requisite ; for want of it many people do not excel in 
conversation. Now I want it, I throw up the game upon losing a 
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tnck." I wondered to hear him talk thus of himself, and said, “ I 
don't know, Sir, how this may be, but I am sure you beat other 
people's cards out of their hands.” I doubt whether he heard this 
remark. While he went on talking triumphantly, I was fixed in 
admiration, and said to Mrs. Thrale, “O, for short-hand to take 
this down." — ■' You’ll carry it all in your head, (said he ;) a long 
head is as good as short-hand.” 

It has been observed and wondered at, that Mr. Charles Fox 
never talked with any freedom in the presence of Dr. Johnson, 
though it IS well known, and I myself can witness, that his conver- 
sation IS vanous, fluent, and exceedingly agreeable.* Johnson's 
experience, however, founded him in going on thus : “ Fox never 
talks in pnvate company, not from any determination not to talk, 
but because he has not the first motion. A man who is used to the 
applause of the House of Commons, has no wish for that of a 
pnvate company. A man accustomed to throw for a thousand 
pounds, if set down to throw for sixpence, would not be at the 
pains to count his dice Burke's talk is the ebullition of his mind ; 
he does not talk from a desire of distinction, but because hia mind 
IS full " 

He thus cunously charactensed one of our old acquaintance: 
,1 «*«w4iaj|ia • n j good man. Sir ; but he is a vain man, and a liar. 
He, however, only tells lies of vanity , of victones, for instance, in 
conversation which never happened.” This alluded to a story 
which I had repeated from that gentleman, to entertain Johnson 
with Its wild bravado: "This Johnson, Sir, (said he,) whom you are 
all afraid of, will shnnk if you come close to him in argument, and 
roar as loud as he. He once maintained the paradox, that there is 
no beauty but in utility. ‘ Sir, (said I,) what say you to the pea- 
cock's tail, which is one of the most beautiful objects in nature, but 
would have as much utility if its feathers were all of one colour.' 
He felt what I thus produced, and had recourse to his usual 
expedient, ridicule , exclaiming, * A peacock has a tail, and a fox 
has a tail,’ and then he burst out into a laugh. ' Well, Sir, (said I, 
with a strong voice, looking him full in the face) you have unken- 
nelled your fox ; pursue him if you dare.’ He had not a word to say. 
Sir." Johnson told me that this was a fiction from beginning to end.* 

' 'W'ere I to msot all the stoiei iriiicb have been told of contcitt boldly 
tamed with him, Imaginaiy victories obtained ovo l*™, of redncing him to 

* Ledia the psiata heard Lord Hoi- said Johnsoii, to whom tUs was Kpmted, 
■and say mt Pox always avoided talk- " he is nuUut whim he meets me.*^ 
ug with Johnsoii on accomit of his over- • The number of asterisks sbw that 

beanng manner He uid that he “liked Sheridan is mtended. 

Xa M Aut Casaraut tmUus" “Then,* 
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After mnnng for lome time, he said, " I wonder bow I ahould 
have any enemies ; for I do harm to nobody."* Boswell. “ In the 
first place, Sir, you will be pleased to recollect, that you set out 
with attacking the Scotch; so you got a whole nation for your 
enemies." Johnson. " Why 1 own, that by my definition of oats I 
meant to vex them ” Boswell “ Pray, Sir, can you trace the 
cause of your antipathy to the Scotch " Johnson. “ I cannot. Sir.” 
Boswell. "Old Mr Sheridan says, it was because they sold 
Charles the First" Johnson. “ Then, Sir, old Mr. Shendan has 
found out a veiy good reason.” 

Surely the moat obstinate and sulky nationality, the most deter* 
mined aversion to this great and good man, must be cured, when he 
IS seen thus playing with one of his prejudices, of which he candidly 
admitted that he could not tell the reason. It was, however, pro- 
bably owing to his having had in his view the worst part of the 
Scottish nation, the needy adventurers, many of whom he thought 
were advanced beyond their ments, by means which he did not 
approve Had he in his early life been in Scotland, and seen the 
worthy, sensible, independent gentlemen, who live rationally and 
hospitably at home, he never could have entertained such unfavour- 
able and unjust notions of his fellow-subjects. And accordingly we 
find, that when he did visit Scotland, in the latter period of his life, 
he was fully sensible of all that it deserved, as I have already pointed 
out, when speaking of his “Journey to the Western Islands." 

Next day, Saturday, March 22 , 1 found him still at Mrs Thrale's, 
but he told me that he was to go to his own house in the afternoon. 
He was better, but I perceived he was but an unruly patient,’ for 
Dr. Fepys, who visited him, while 1 was with him said, " If you 
were tractable. Sir, I should prescribe for you." 

and of mokioe bun own that his antagonists had the better of him m argument, my 
volnmea would swell to an immoderate sue One inslance, 1 6nd, has cnculated both 
in convenation andm print, that when he would not allow the Scotch wnters to have 
mont, the late Dr Rose, of Chiswick, asserted, that he could name one Scotch writer, 
who Dr Johnson himself srould allow to hare wntten better -than any man of the 
am; and upon Johnson's aakmg who it was, answered, “Lord Bute, when he signed 
the warrant for your penoion.'' T^n which Johnson, stinck with the repartee, 
acknowledged that this war true When I mentioned it to Johnson, " Sir, (smd be,) 
if Rose said this, I nerer heard iL" 

* This reflecUoD was very natural in a man of a good heart, who was not consoons 
of any Ql-will to mankind, though the sharp saymgs which were sometimes produced 
by his discmnination and vivacity, and which ne perhaps did not recollect, mte, 1 
am afiaid, too often remembered with reaoitmcnL 

SeeiaiJ Sditton — Ijne a8 : “Dr Fepys* altered to “ Sir Lucas Pepya.” 


* Down at Bnghton he had been so from the house, — D'Ariley. 
nugh to his physidan ns to drive bun 
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I related to him a remark which a respectable fnend had made to 
me, upon the then state of Government, when those who had been 
long in opposition had attained to power, it was supposed against 
the inclination of the Sovereign. “ You need not be uneasy (said 
this gentleman) about the King. He laughs at them all ; he plays 
them one against another.” Johnson. “ Don't think so. Sir. The 
King IS as much oppressed as a man can be. If he plays them one 
against another he wins nothing.” 

1 had paid a visit to General Oglethorpe m the morning, and was 
tol^ by him that Dr. Johnson saw company on Saturday evenings, 
and he would meet me at Johnson’s, that night. When I mentioned 
this to Johnson, not doubting that it would please him, as he had 
a great value for Oglethorpe, the fretfulness of his disease unex- 
pectedly shewed itself, his anger suddenly kindled, and he said, 
with vehemence, “ Did not you tell him not to come ? Am I to be 
hunted in this manner’” I satisfied him that 1 could not divine 
that the visit would not be convenient, and that I certainly could not 
take It upon me of my own accord, to forbid the General 

I found Dr Johnson in the evening in Mrs. Williams’s room, at 
tea and coiTee with her and Mrs. Desmoulins, who were also both 
ill , It was a sad scene, and he was not in a very good humour. He 
said of a performance that had lately come out, " Sir, if you should 
search all the mad-houses in England, you would not find ten men 
who would write so, and think it sense.” 

I was glad when General Oglethorpe’s arrival was announced , 
and we left the ladies. Dr Johnson attended him in the parlour, 
and was as courteous as ever. The General said he was busy read- 
ing the wnters of the middle age. Johnson said they were very 
cunouB. Oglethorpe. “ The House of Commons has usurped the 
power of the nation's money, and used it tyrannically. Government 
18 now carried on by corrupt influence, instead of the inherent right 
in the King.” Johnson. ” Sir, the want of inherent right in the 
King occasions all this disturbance. VChat we did at the Revolu- 
tion was necessaiy : but it broke our constitution.” * Oglethorpe. 
“ My father did not think it necessary.” 

On Sunday, March 23, I breakfasted with Dr Johnson, who 
seemed much relieved, having taken opium the night before. He 
however protested against it, as a remedy that should be given with 

• I have, m my " Joumal of a Tour to the Hebnda," folly eapiened my aenti- 
menta npon thiE Bobjeet The Revolotion «ai ncmrjmy', but not a subject for 
became It for a long dme l^ted the genooiu feebnes of Loyalty. now, wnm 
by the b mgnant effect of time the present Royal Family are crtabluhed m our 
afftebent, hm unwise is it to revive by oelebratlons the memmy of a shock, which 
It would Burdv have been better that our constitution hsd not reiluirsd. 
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the atmoit reluctance, and only in extreme neceaaitj. I mentioned 
how commonly it waa uaed in Turkqr, and theiefoie it could not be 
BO pemicioua aa be apprehended. He grew warm, and aaid, 
“ Turka take opium, and Chriatiana take opium ; but Ruaael, in hia 
account of Aleppo, tella ua, that it u aa diagraceful in Turkey to 
take too much opium, aa it la with ua to get drunk Sir, it la omas- 
ing how thinga are exaggerated. A gentleman waa lately teUing in 
a company where I waa preaent, that in France, aa Boon aa a man 
of faohion maniea, he takea an opera girl into keeping ; and thia he 
mentioned aa a general cuetom. Pray, Sir, (aaid I,) how many 
opera girla may there be 7 He anawered, ‘ About fouracoie.' Well 
then. Sir, (aaid I,) you eee there can be no more than fouraoore men 
of fashion who can do thia.” 

Mrs. Deamoulina made tea, and she and I talked before him 
upon a topick which he had once home patiently from me, when we 
were by ourselves — his not complaining of the world, because be 
waa not called to some great office, nor had attained to great wealth. 
He flew into a violent passion, I confess with some justice, and 
commanded ua to have done. “ Nobody (aaid he) has a right to 
talk in this manner, to bnng before a man his own character, and 
the events of his life, when he does not choose it should be done. 
I never have sought the world ; the world was not to seek me. It is 
rather wonderful that so much has been done for me. All the com- 
plaints which are made of the world are unjuat. I never knew a 
man of ment neglected. It was generally by bis own fault that he 
ffiiled of aucceaa. A man may hide his head m a bole. He may go 
into the country, and publish a book now and then, which nobody 
reads, and then complain he is neglected. There is no reason why 
any person should exert himself for a man who has written a good 
book. He has not wntten it for any individual. I may as well 
make a present to the post-man who brings me a letter. When 
patronage was limited, an authour expected to find a Mecwnas and 
complained if he did not find one. Why should he complain 7 This 
Mecwnas has others as good as he, or others who have got the start 
of him.” Boswell. " But surely. Sir, you will allow that there are 
many men of ment at the bar who never get practice.” Johnson. 
” Sir, you are sure that practice ia got from an opinion that the 
person employed deserves it beat ; so that if a man of ment at the 
bar does not get practice, it is from errour, not from injustice. He 
IB not neglected. A horse that is brought to market may not be 
bought, though he u a very good horse: but that is from ignorance^ 
not from intention.” 

There was m this discourse much novelty, ingenuity, and dia- 
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crimination, aiich aa ia aeldom to be fonnd. Yet I cannot help 
lliiiilang that men of oient, who have no aucceaa in life, may be for- 
^ven for Iwnenitng, if they are not allowed to tomptatn. They 
may consider it aa hard that their merit ahould not have its suitable 
distinction. If them la no internal injustice towards them on the 
part of the world, because their merit has not been perceived, they 
may mpine against fortune, or fate, or by whatever name thqr 
chooae to call the supposed mjrthological power of Destiny, It has, 
however, occurred to me, aa a consolatory thought, that men of 
merit should consider thus : — How much harder would it be if the 
same men had both all the merit and all the prosperity 7 Would 
not this be a miserable distribution for the poor dunces ? Would 
men of merit exchange their intellectual supenonty, and the enjoy- 
ments arising from it, for external distinction, and the pleasures of 
wealth ? If they would not, let them not envy others, who are poor 
where they are ncli, a compensation which is made to them.' Let 
them look inwards and be satisfied; recollecting with conscious 
pnde what Virgil finely says of the Coryctus Senex, and which I 
have, in another place,* with truth and sincenty applied to Mr. 
Burke. 

“ Regum aquabat opes ammis ” 

On the subject of the right employment of wealth, Johnson 
cbserved, “ A man cannot make a bad use of his money, so far as 
regards Society, if he does not hoard it. For if he either spends it 
or lends it out, Society has the benefit. It is in general better to 
spend money than to give it away ; for industry is more promoted 
by spending money, than by giving it away. A man who spends 

• Letter to the People of Scotland agalnit the Altempt to dinuiush the Number 
of the Lords of Session. 1785 
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I When this passage was vnlten, which 
was ahoot Ihe year 1789, Boswell was 
veiy despondent as to w own profes- 
aional and political prospects. The 
Chancellor haa not behaved as ha liadea- 
nect^. . . ■ “ But what can be done to 
the am hihmi which has aver 
laged in my vems Dice a Cever. . . . 
DmidM, thongh he fUtged himself to 
aasiat me m advancing in promotion, 
vet, esGcpt when L m a manner, com- 
fdled Ihm te dme wUh ear tael wmter. 
hu antitely avoided me, and I stnagly 
sospmt has givenPittai^ndlce against 
me.'*’ Dundas'e treatment o' him was 


scarcely surprising, considering what he 
had wmten 01 hm fonr years hediie 
•• But m-i.h. 1 leyi ]gr. Henry Oondas 
has been applied to by some of the judges, 
who, after feastmg at Bayll’a nendi 
tavcn. and nismg their mlrits with 
wine, have formed the lofty wish of pay- 
ing thek court to regma pecnnia; aM 
Hr. Heaiy Dundaa, lomethnea called 
Hairy the Mmth, has nodded l e ee nt. . . 
who has made a rfastmguUied ftguie at 
mase maifceti than one^ whether at 
Oxford market, with Lord North, or 
T ..Hjiihall market, with Mr Pitt.’' 
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hia money is luie he is doing good with it : he is not so sure when 
he gives it away. A man who spends ten thousand a year will do 
more good than a man who spends two thousand and gives away 
eight.” 

In the evening I came to him again. He was rather fretful from 
his illness A gentleman asked him, whether he had been abroad 
to-day. " Don't talk so childishly, (said he). You may as well ask 
if I hanged myself to-day." I mentioned politicks. Johnson. 
“ Sir, I’d as soon have a man to break my bones as talk to me of 
publick affairs, internal or estemai. 1 have lived to see things all 
as bad as they can be " 

Having mentioned hia friend the second Lord Southwell, he said, 
“ Lord Southwell was the highest bred man without insolence that 
I ever was in company with ; the most qualified I ever saw Lord 
Orrery was not dignified : Lord Chesterfield was, but he was inso- 
lent. Lord ****♦♦*♦♦ ' IB a man of coarse manners, but a man of 
abilities and information. I don't say he is a man I would set at 
the head of a nation, though perhaps he may be as good as the 
next Prime Minister that comes. But he is a man to be at the head 
of a Club, — I don't say our Club, — for there’s no such Club." 
Boswell. “ But, Sir, was not he once a factious man 7 ” Johnson. 
“ 0 yes. Sir , as factious a fellow as could be found one who was 
for sinking us all into the mob.” Boswell. “How then. Sir, 
did he get into favour with the King?” Johnson. “Because, 
Sir, 1 suppose he promised the King to do whatever the King 
pleased.” 

He said, “ Goldsmith’s blundering speech to Lord Shelburne, 
which has been so often mentioned, and which he really did make 
to him, was only a blunder m emphasis . — ‘ I wonder they should 
call your Lordship Malagnda, for Malagrida was a very good 
man;’ — meant, I wonder they should use Malagnda as a term of 
reproach.” 

Soon after this time I had an opportunity of seeing, by means of 
one of his friends, a proof that his talents, as well as his obliging 
service to authoura, were ready as ever He had revised “The 
Village,” an admirable poem, by the Reverend Mr. Crabbe. Its 
sentiments as to the false notions of rustick happiness and rustick 
virtue, were quite congenial with his own , and he had flrun the 
trouble not only to suggest slight corrections and variations, but to 
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furnish some lines, when he thought he could give the wnter'e 
meaning better than in the words of the manuscript.* 

On Sunday, March 30, I found him at home in the evening, and 
had the pleasure to meet with Dr. Brocklesby, whose reading, and 
knowledge of life, and good spirits, supply him with a never-failing 
source of conversation. He mentioned a respectable gentleman, 
who became extremely penurious near the close of his life. John- 
son said there must have been a degree of madness about him. 
“ Not at all Sir, (said Dr Brocklesby,) his judgement was entire.” 
Unluckily, however, he mentioned that although he had a fortune of 
twenty-seven thousand pounds, be denied himself many comforti, 
from an apprehension that he could not afford them " Nay, Sir, 
(cried Johnson,) when the judgement is so disturbed that a man 
cannot count, that is pretty welt.” 

• I shall give an initanee, marking the ongmal by Roman, and Johnson's mb Utn- 
(lon m Itahek eharacteis . 

■■ In fairer scenes, where peaceful pleasniea ipnng, 

Tityrua, the pride of Mantnan swams, might sing : 

But charm'd by him, or smitten with his views. 

Shall modem poets court the hlantuan muse f 
From Truth and Nature iball we widdy abray, 

When Fancy leads, or Virgil leads the way ? ’ 

" On A/itiea'f banks, in Casas’s bountsmu mgn, 

Jf Tityms fmmd ths golden age again, 

MnsSsUe^ bards the Jlattenng dream prolong, 

Meehamek echos of the Mantuan song r 
From Truth and Mature shall we wtddy stray, 

Where Virgil, not where Fancy, leads the way ” ' 

Here we find Tohnson'a poetical and critical powers nndinunished, I must, how- 
ever, observe, that the aids he gave to this poem, as to “The Ttsveller" and 
"Deserted Village ” of Goldamith, were so smsB as by no means to unpair the dis- 
tinguished ment of the authour 
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